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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

• 

LTBIC  POBTBT.  —  ITS  CONDITION  FROM  THB  TIME  OF  B08CAN  AND  0ARCILAS80 
DB  LA  YBOA.  —  CAXTORAl,  FIOUEBOA,  E8PINBL,  MONTEMAYOR,  BARAHONA 
DB  SOTO,  BUFO,  DAMIAN  DE  YEOA8,  PADILLA,  MALDONADO,  LUIS  DE  LEON, 
FBRNANDO  DB  HERRERA  AND  HIS  POETICAL  LANOUAOE,  ESPINOSa'S  COL- 
LECTION, MANOEL  DB  PORTCOAL,  MESA,  LEDESMA  AND  THE  CONCBPTISTA8. 
—  CULTISMO,  AND  SIMILAR  BAD  TASTE  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. — o6nOORA 
AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS,  YILLAMEDIANA,  PARAVICINO,  ROCA  Y  SEEN  A,  ANTONIO 
DE  YBOA,  PAKTALEON,  YIOLANTE  DEL  CIELO,  MELO,  MONCAYO,  LA  TORRB, 
YEROArA,  ROZAS,  ULLOA,  SALAZAR.  —  FASHION  AND  PRBYALENCE  OF  THB 
SCHOOL  OF  06n00RA. — EFFORTS  TO  OVERTURN  IT  BY  LOPE  DB  VEOA, 
QUEYBDO,  AND  OTHERS. — MEDRANO,  ALCAZAR,  AROUIJO,  BALVA8. 

A  DECIDEDLY  lyric  tendency  is  perceptible  in  Spanish 
literature  from  the  first.  The  ballads  are  full  of  it,  and 
occasionally  we  find  snatches  of  songs  that  seem  almost 
as  old  as  the  earliest  ballads.  All  this,  of  course,  be- 
longs to  a  period  so  remote  and  rude,  that  what  it  pro- 
duced was  national,  because  Spain  had  as  yet  no  inter- 
course with  other  European  countries  that  drew  after 
it  any  of  their  culture  and  refinement.  Lat^r,  we 
have  seen  how  the  neighboring  Provencal  sometimes 
gave  its  measures  and  tones  to  the  Castilian ;  and 
how  both,  so  far  as  Spain  ytus  concerned,  were 
•  fashioned  by  the  tastes  of  the  diflferent  courts    *  4 
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of  the  country  down  to  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

But^  from  the  next  age,  which  was  that  of  Boscan 
and  Garcilasso,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
Spanish  lyric  poetry ;  for,  from  that  period,  not  only 
the  forms,  but  the  genius,  of  the  more  cultivated  Italian 
are  perceptible,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  permit  us 
for  a  moment  to  question  their  great  influence  and 
final  success.  Still,  the  diflference  between  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  nations  was  so  great,  that  the  poetry  of 
Spain  could  not  be  drawn  into  such  relations  with  the 
Italian  models  set  before  it  as  was  at  first  attempted. 
Two  currents,  therefore,  were  at  once  formed ;  and 
after  the  first  encounter  between  them,  in  which  Cas- 
tillejo  was  the  most  prominent^  if  not  the  earliest,  of 
those  who  strove  to  prevent  their  union,  the  respective 
streams  have  continued  to  flow  on,  side  by  side,  but 
still  separate  from  each  other,  down  to  our  own  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  influence 
of  such  poetry  as  had  filled  the  Cancioneros  from  the 
time  of  John  the  Second  was  still  acknowledged,  and 
Bibero,  Costana,  Heredia,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz,  and 
their  contemporaries,  continued  to  be  read,  though 
they  no  longer  enjoyed  the  fashionable  admiration 
which  had  once  waited  on  them.  But  the  change  that 
was  destined  to  overthrow  the  school  to  which  these 
poets  belonged  was  rapidly  advancing ;  and  if  it  were 
not  the  most  favorable  that  could  have  been  made  in 
Spanish  lyric  poetry,  it  was  one  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  brilliant  success  of  Garcilasso,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances producing  and  attending  it,  rendered  in- 
evitable.^ 

Among   those   who   contributed   avowedly  to    this 

1  See  whmt  is  said  in  ChAp^   III.  on  Acufta,  Cetina,  Sil ventre,  etc. 
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change  was  Cantordi,  who,  in  1578,  published  a  vol- 
ume of  verse,  in  the  Preface  to  which  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  Spain  had  hardly  produced  a  poet 
deserving  the  name,  except  Garcilasso ;  —  a  poet,  as 
he  truly  adds,  formed  on  Italian  models,  and  one 
whose  footsteps  he  himself  follows,  though  at  a 
very  *  humble  distance.^  Another  of  the  lyric  *  5 
poets  of  the  same  period,  and  one  who,  with  bet- 
ter success,  took  the  same  direction,  was  Francisco 
de  Figueroa,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  whose  few 
Castilian  poems  are  still  acknowledged  in  the  more 
choice  collections  of  his  native  literature,  but  who 
lived  so  long  in  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  so  earnestly 
to  the  study  of  its  language,  that  he  wrote  Italian  verse 
with  purity,  as  well  as  Spanish.*  To  these  should  be 
added  Vicente  Espinel,  who  invented  the  dScimas,  or 
revived  the  use  of  them,  and  who,  in  a  volume  of  po- 
etry printed  in  1591,  distinguishes  the  Italian  forms,  to 
which  he  gives  precedence,  from  the  Castilian,  in  which 
his  eflforts,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  occasionally 
more  beautiful  than  anything  he  wrote  in  the  forms 
he  preferred.* 

But  the  disposition  to  follow  the  great  masters  of 
Italy  was  by  no  means  so  general  as  the  examples  of 
Cantordi,  Figueroa,  and  Espinel  might  seem  to  imply. 


*  "  Obras  Po^ticas  de  Lomas  de  Can- 
toral^"  Madrid,  1578,  12mo.  It  opens 
with  a  translation  from  Tansillo,  and 
the  lyrical  portions  of  the  three  books 
into  which  it  is  divided  are  in  the  Ital- 
ian manner ;  but  the  rest  is  often  more 
national  in  its  forms. 

»  Figueroa,  (born  1540,  died  1620,) 
often  called  £1  Divino,  was  perhaps 
more  known  and  admired  in  Italy,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life,  than  he 
was  in  Spain ;  but  he  died  at  last, 
much  honored,  in  Alcald,  his  native 
city.  His  poetry  is  dated  in  1572,  and 
was  circulated  in  manuscript  quite  as 
early  as  that  date  implies ;  but  it  was 


not  printed,  I  think,  till  it  appeared  in 
1626,  at  Lisbon,  in  a  minute  volume 
under  the  auspices  of  Luis  Tribaldo  de 
Toledo,  chronicler  of  Portugal.  It  is 
also  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  col- 
lection of  Fernandez,  Madrid.  But, 
though  it  is  highly  polished,  it  is  not 
inspired  by  a  mascuhne  genius. 

*  "Diversas  Rimas  de  V.  Espinel," 
Madrid,  1591,  18mo.  His  lines  on 
Seeking  Occasions  for  Jealousy  (f.  78) 
are  very  happy,  and  his  Complaints 
against  rast  Happiness  (f.  128)  are  bet- 
ter than  those  on  the  same  subject  by 
Silvestre,  Obras,  1599,  f.  71. 
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Their  cases  are,  in  fact,  extreme  cases,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  though  Montemayor,  in 
his  "Diana,"  was  a  professed  imitator  of  Sannazaro, 
still,  among  the  poems  scattered  through  that  prose 
pastoral,  and  in  a  volume  which  he  afterwards  printed, 
are  found  many  pieces  —  and  some  of  them  among  the 
best  he  has  left  —  that  belong  decidedly  to  the  older 

and  more  national  school.^  Similar  remarks  may 
•  6    be  applied  to  other  *  authors  of  the  same  period. 

Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  of  whose  lyric  poems  only 
a  few  have  reached  us,  was  by  no  means  exclusively 
of  the  Italian  school,  though  his  principal  work,  the 
famous  "  Tears  of  Angelica,"  is  in  the  manner  of  Ari- 
osto.*  And  Rufo,  while  he  strove  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Petrarch,  had  yet  within  him  a  Castilian  genius, 
which  seems  to  have  compelled  him,  as  if  against  his 
will,  to  return  to  the  paths  of  the  elder  poets  of  his  own 
coimtry.^  A  still  larger  number  of  the  contemporary 
lyrics  of  Damian  de  Vegas  ®  and  Pedro  de  Padilla  ^  are 


'  Montemayor,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, introduced  the  prose  pastorals,  in 
imitation  of  Sannazaro,  into  Spanish, 
in  1542  ;  and  a  collection  of  his  poetry, 
called  a  "  Cancionero,"  was  printed  m 
1554.  In  the  editions  of  Maarid,  1588, 
and  Alcald,  1563,  12mo,  which  I  use, 
about  one  third  of  the  volume  is  in  the 
Castilian  measures  and  manner ;  after 
which  it  is  formally  announced,  "Here 
begin  the  sonnets,  candones^  and  other 
pieces  in  the  measures  of  Italian  verse." 
A  eaneUm  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  the 
**  Diana,**  on  the  relets  of  a  shepherd- 
ess  who  had  driven  ner  lover  to  despair, 
which  is  very  sweet  and  natural,  and 
is  well  translated  by  old  Bartholomew 
Yong  in  his  version  of  the  Diana  (Lon- 
don, 1598,  folio,  p.  8).  Polo,  who  con- 
tinued the  Diana,  pursued  the  same 
course  in  the  poems  he  inserted  in  his 
continuation,  and  good  translations  of 
several  of  them  may  be  found  in  Yong. 

"The  works  of  Montemayor  touching 
on  Devotion  and  Religion  *  —  those,  I 
presume,   in  his  "Cancionero" — are 


prohibited  in  the  Index  of  1667,  and  in 
tl  at  of  1790. 

*  The  lyric  poetry  of  Barahona  de 
Soto  is  to  be  sought  among  the  works 
of  Silvestre,  1599,  and  in  Uie  "Flores 
de  Poetas  I  lustres,"  by  Espinosa,  Val- 
ladolid,  1605,  4to. 

^  "  Las  Seyscientas  Apotegmas  de 
Juan  Rufo,  y  otras  Obras  en  Verso," 
Toledo,  1596,  8vo.  The  ApoUgmas  are, 
in  fact,  anecdotes  in  prose.  His  son- 
nets and  canciojus  are  not  so  good  as 
his  Letter  to  his  Son  and  his  other 
more  Castilian  poems,  such  as  the  one 
relating  to  the  war  in  Flanders,  where 
he  served. 

*  "  Libro  de  Poesia,  por  Fray  Damian 
de  Vegas,**  Toledo,  1590,  12mo,  above 
a  thousand  pages  ;  most  of  it  religious  ; 
most  of  it  in  the  old  manner  ;  and  near- 
ly all  of  it  very  dull.     See  anU,  Chap. 

*  "Pedro  de  Padilla,  Eglogas,  Sone- 
tos,"  ec,  Sevilla,  1582,  4to,  ff.  246. 
There  are  many  lyrics  in  this  collec- 
tion, gloaas,  vtllancicos,  and  ktrillas, 
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national  in  their  tone ;  but  best  of  all  is  this  tone 
heard,  at  this  period,  from  Lopez  Maldonado^  who, 
sometimes  in  a  gay  spirit^  and  sometimes  in  one  full 
of  tenderness  and  melancholy,  is  almost  imiformly 
inspired  by  the  popular  feeling  and  true  to  the  pop- 
ular instincts.^^ 

•  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  *  7 
same  period  lived  the  two  greatest  lyrical  poets 
that  Spain  has  ever  produced,  —  exercising  little  influ- 
ence over  each  other,  and  still  less  over  their  own 
times.  Of  one  of  them,  Luis  de  Leon,  who  died  in 
1591,  after  having  given  hardly  anything  of  his  poetry 
to  the  world,  we  have  already  spoken.  The  other  was 
Fernando  de  Herrera,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Seville,^^  of 
whom  we  know  only  that  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  that  he  died  in  1597,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three  years ;  that  Cervantes  wrote  a  sonnet  in 
his  honor ;  ^   and  that,  in  1619,  his  friend   Francisco 


that  are  quite  Castilian  ;  some  of  them  ' 
spirited  and  pleasant.  Others  may  be 
found  in  his  "Thesoro  de  Varias  Po- 
esias,"  (Madrid,  1587,  12mo,)  where, 
however,  there  are  yet  more  in  the 
Italian  forms.  He  published,  also, 
*' Jardin  Espiritual,"  1584,  a  collection 
of  religious  lyrical  poetry,  the  least  de- 
fdrable  of  his  works,  and  in  1587  a  re- 
ligious narrative  poem  in  nine  cantos 
oi  octave  verse,  entitled,  "Grandeza 
y  Excelencias  de  la  Virgen,  Nuestra 
Seftora." 

1°  The  "Cancionero"  of  Maldonado 
was  printed  at  Madrid,  1586,  if.  189, 
in  4to,  and  the  best  parts  of  it  are  the 
amatory  poetry,  some  of  which  is  found 
in  the  tnird  volume  of  Faber's  **Flo- 
resta."  One  more  poet  might  have 
been  added  here,  as  writing  in  the  old 
measures,  —  Joachim  Romero  de  Qepe- 
da,  —  whose  works  were  printed  at  Se- 
ville, 1582,  in  4to,  and  contain  a  good 
many  caTicioneSf  moteSy  and  glosas  ; 
among  the  rest,  three  remarkable  son- 
nets, presented  by  him  to  Philip  11.  as 
he  paned  through  Badajoz,  where  Qepe- 
da  uved,  to  take  possession  of  Portugal, 


in  1580.  But  the  whole  volume  is 
marked  with  conceits  and  quibbles. 

}^  Herrera's  praises  of  Seville  and  the 
Guadalquivir  sufficiently  betray  his  ori- 
gin, so  constant  are  they.  They  are, 
too,  sometimes  among  the  happy  speci- 
mens of  his  verse  ;  for  instance,  in  the 
ode  in  honor  of  St.  Ferdinand,  whc 
rescued  Seville  from  the  Moors,  and  in 
the  elegy,  **  Bien  debes  asconder  sereno 
cielo." 

^^  Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes, 
1819,  p.  447.  The  date  of  Herrera's 
death  is  given  on  the  sure  authority 
of  some  MS.  notes  of  Pacheco,  his  friend, 
published  in  the  Semanario  Pintoresco, 
1845,  p.  299  ;  before  which  it  was  un- 
known. These  notes  are  taken  from  an 
interesting  MS.  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  rough  and  imperfect  draft  of 
the  "  Imagines  "  and  "  Elogia  Virorum 
niustrium,"  which  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  456)  says  Pacheco  pjave  to 
the  well-known  Count  Duke  Olivares, 
and  out  of  which  a  notice  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  constituting  its  leading  article, 
was  printed  with  the  first  edition  of  the 
*  *  Jerusalen  Conquistada, "  1 609.     They 
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PachecOy  the  painter,  published  his  works,  with  a  Pref- 
ace- by  the  kindred  spirit  of  Rioja.^ 

That  Herrera  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  un- 
published poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  certain,  because  he 
cites  it  in  his  learned  commentary  on  Garcilasso, 
printed  in  1580 ;  but  that  he  placed  Oarcilasso  de  la 
Vega  above  Luis  de  Leon  is  no  less  certain  from  the 

same  commentary,  where  he  often  expresses  an 
*  8    opinion  that  Garcilasso  *  was  the  greatest  of  all 

Spanish  poets  ;^* — an  opinion  sufl&ciently  obvious  in 
the  volume  of  his  own  poetry  published  by  himself  in 
1582,  which  is  altogether  in  the  ItaUan  manner  adopted 
by  Garcilasso,  and  which,  increased  by  poems  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  in  the  editions  of  Pacheco,  in  1619,  and 
of  Fernandez,  in  1808,^  constitutes  all  we  possess  of 
Herrera's  verse,  though  certainly  not  all  he  wrote.^^ 

are  in  the  Semanario  £radito,  1844,  pp.  rera  thus  had  Pacheco  for  a  friend,  he 
874,  etc.  See  also  Navarrete,  Vida  ue  was,  we  are  told,  very  deficient  in  taste 
Cenrantes,  pp.  636,  637.  Pacheco  was  for  the  arts.  Cean  Bermudez,  Diccion., 
a  ^ood  painter,  and  Cean  Bermudez  .Tom.  III.  p.  240. 
(Diccionario,  Tom.  IV.  p.  8)  gives  a  **  **In  our  Spain,  beyond  all  corn- 
life  of  him.  He  was,  too,  a  man  of  parison,  Garcilasso  stands  first,"  he 
some  learning,  and  entered  into  a  con-  says,  (p.  409,)  and  repeats  the  same 
troversy  with  Quevedo  on  the  question  opinion  often  elsewhere. 
of  making  Santa  Teresa  a  co-patroness  '^  The  edition  of  Fernandez,  the  most 
of  Spain  with  Santiago,  which  Quevedo  complete  of  all,  and  twice  printed,  is  in 
resisted  ;  besides  which,   in   1649,   he  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  "  Po- 

Sublish^  in  4to,  at  Seville,  his  "Arte  esias  Castellanas."    The  longer  poems 

e  la  Pintura,  su  Antiguedad  y  Gran-  of  Herrera,  which  we  know  only  by 

dezas,**  a  rare  work,  praised  by  Cean  their  unpromising  titles,  are  "The  Bat- 

Bermudez,  which  I  have  seldom  seen,  tie  of  the  Giants,'*  "The  Rape  of  Pro- 

Pacheco  died  in  1654.     Sedano  (Par-  serpine,"   "The  Amadis,"  and   **The 

naso  Espafiol,  Tom.  III.  p.  117,  and  Loves  of  Lausino  and  Corona."     Per- 

Tom.  Vil.  p.  92)  gives  two  epigraniB  haps  we  have  reason  to  regret  the  loss 

of  Pacheco,  which  are  connected  with  of  nis  unpublished  Eclogues  and  "Cas- 

his  art,  and  which  Sedano  praises,  I  tilian  Verses,"  which  last  may  have 

think,  more  than  they  deserve  to  be  been   in  the  old  Castilian    measures, 

praised.     By  far  the  best  account  of  In   1572,   he   published  a  descriptive 

racheoo  and  his  Treatise  on  Painting  account  of  the  war  of  C3rprus  and  the 

18  to  be  found  in  Stirling's  "Artists  <»  battle  of  Lepanto,  and,  in  1592,  a  Life 

Spain,"  1848,   Vol.    I.   pp.    462-479.  of  Sir  Thomas  More,   taken  from  the 

His  few  poems,  imitated  from  Herrera,  Latin  "  Lives  of  the  Three  Thomases," 

are  in  Kivadeneyra's  Biblioteca,  Tom.  by  Stapleton,  the  obnoxious  English 

JCXXII.,  1854.  Papist.     (Wood's   Athen»,    ed.    Bliss, 

*■  Paoheco's  edition  is  accompanied  Tom.  I.  p.  671.)    A  History  of  Spain, 

with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author  from  said  by  Kioja  to  have  been  finished  by 

a  picture  by  the  editor,  which  has  often  Herrera  about  1590,  is  probably  lost. 

been  engraved  since.     But  though  Her-  ^*  In  some  remarks  by  the  Licentiate 
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Some  parts  of  the  volume  published  by  himself  have 
little  value,  such  as  most  of  the  somiets, — a  form  of 
composition  on  which  he  placed  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate.^^  Other  parts  are  excellent.  Such  are  his  ele- 
gies, which  are  in  terza  rima,  and  of  which  the  one 
addressed  to  Love  beseeching  Repose  is  full  of  passion, 
while  that  in  which  he  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the 
resource  of  tears  is  full  of  tenderness  and  the  gentlest 
harmony.^®  But  his  principal  success  is  in  his  canzones. 
Of  these  he  wrote  sixteen.  The  least  fortunate  of  them 
is,  perhaps,  the  one  where  he  most  strove  to  imitate 
Pindar ;  —  that  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
Alpuxarras,  which  he  has  rendered  cold  by  founding  it 
on  the  Greek  mythology.  The  best  are  one  on  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  Herrera's  favorite 
hero,  the  young  and  generous  *  Don  John  of  Aus-  *  9 
tria,  and  one  on  the  overthrow  of  Sebastian  of 
Portugal,  in  his  disastrous  invasion  of  Africa.  Both 
were  probably  written  when  the  minds  of  men  were 
everywhere  stirred  by  the  great  events  that  called 
them  forth  ;  and  both  were  fortunately  connected  with 
those  feelings  of  loyalty  and  religion  that  always 
seemed  to  spring  up  together  in  the  minds  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  to  be  of  kindred  with  all  their 
highest  poetical  inspirations. 

The  first  —  that  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  which 
emancipated  many  thousand   Christian  captives,  and 


Enrique  de  Duarte,  prefixed  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Herrera's  poetry  printed  in  1619, 
he  says,  that,  a  few  days  after  Herrera's 
death,  a  bound  volume,  containing  all 
his  poetical  works,  prepared  by  himself 
for  the  press,  was  destroyed,  and  that 
his  scattered  manuscripts  would  proba- 
bly have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  they 
had  not  been  carefully  collected  by 
Pacheco. 
^7  In  his  commentary  on  Garcilasso 


he  say^,  "The  sonnet  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful form  of  composition  in  Spanish 
and  Italian  poetry,  and  the  one  that 
demands  the  most  art  in  its  construction 
and  the  greatest  grace."     (p.  66.) 

^*  The  lady  to  whom  Herrera  dedi- 
cated his  love,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  and 
Platonic  affection  little  known  to  Span- 
ish poetry,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Countess  of  Gelves. 
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stopped  the  second  westward  advance  of  the  Crescent 
—  is  a  lofty  and  cheerful  hjrmn  of  victory,  mingling,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  jubilant  exultation  which 
breaks  forth  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  on  the  con- 
quests of  the  Jews  over  their  unbelieving  enemies, 
with  the  feelings  of  a  devout  Spaniard  at  the  thought 
of  so  decisive  an  overthrow  of  the  ancient  and  hated 
enemy  of  his  faith  and  coimtry.  The  other,  —  an  ode 
on  the  death  of  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  —  composed,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  vein  of  despondency,  is  still  romantic 
and  striking,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  its  rival.  That 
unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  one  of  the  most  chival- 
rous princes  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in  Christendom, 
imdertook,  in  1578,  to  follow  up  the  great  victory  of 
Lepanto  by  rescuing  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Africa 
from  the  Moslem  yoke,  under  which  it  had  so  long 
groaned,  and  to  restore  to  their  homes  the  multitudes 
of  Christians  who  were  there  suffering  the  most  cruel 
servitude.  He  perished  in  the  generous  attempt; 
hardly  fifty  of  his  large  army  returning  to  recount  the 
details  of  the  fatal  battle,  in  which  he  himself  had  dis- 
appeared among  the  heatps  of  unrecognized  slain.  But 
so  fond  and  fervent  was  the  popular  admiration,  that, 
for  above  a  century  afterwards,  it  was  believed  in  Por- 
tugal that  Don  Sebastian  would  still  return  and  resume 
the  power  which,  for  a  time,  had  both  dazzled  and  de- 
luded the  hearts  of  his  subjects.^^ 


'•  There  is  a  book  on  this  subject 
which  should  not  be  entirely  over- 
looked in  a  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture. It  is  an  account  of  a  pastry-cook 
of  Madrifiral,  who,  seventeen  years  after 
the  rout  m  Africa,  passed  himself  ofl*  in 
Spain  as  Don  Sebastian,  and  induced 
Anna  of  Austria,  a  natural  daughter  of 
Don  John  of  Austria,  living  in  a  con- 
yent  at  Madrigal,  to  give  him  rich 
jewels,  which  fed  to  the  detection  of 


the  fraud.  The  story  is  interesting 
and  well  told,  and  was  first  printed  in 
1595,  at  Cadiz,  under  the  title  of  **A 
History  of  Gabriel  de  Espinosa,  the 
Pastry-cook  of  Madrigal,  who  pretended 
to  be  Ring  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal.'* 
Of  course,  Philip  II.  did  not  deal  ^n- 
tly  with  one  who  made  such  pretensions 
to  the  crown  he  himself  had  clutched, 
or  with  any  of  his  abetters.  The  nas- 
try-cook  and  a  monk  on  whom  he  nad 
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*  To  the  main  facts  in  this  melancholy  disaster  *  10 
Herrera  has  happily  given  a  religious  turn.  He 
opens  his  ode  with  a  lament  for  the  affliction  of  Por- 
tugal, and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  generous 
glory  which  should  have  accompanied  such  an  effort 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom  had  been 
lost  in  a  cruel  defeat,  because  those  who  undertook  the 
great  expedition  had  been  moved  only  by  human  am- 
bition, forgetting  the  higher  Christian  feelings  that 
should  have  carried  them  into  a  war  against  the  infidel. 
In  this  spirit,  he  cries  out, — 

But  woe  to  them  who,  trusting  in  the  strength 

Of  horses  and  their  chariots'  multitude, 

Have  hastened,  Lybia,  to  thy  desert  sands  I  — 

0,  woe  to  them  !  for  theirs  is  not  a  hope 

That  humbly  seeks  for  everlasting  light, 

But  a  presiunptuous  pride,  that  claims  beforehand 

The  uncertain  victory,  and  ere  their  eyes 

Have  looked  to  Heaven  for  help,  with  confident 

And  hardened  hearts  divides  the  unwon  spoils. 

But  He  who  holds  the  headstrong  back  from  ruin  — 

The  God  of  Israel  —  hath  relaxed  his  hand. 

And  they  have  rushed  —  the  chariot  and  the  charioteer, 

The  horse  and  horseman  —  down  the  dread  abyss 

His  anger  has  prepared  for  their  presumption.^ 

Complaints,  not  entirely  without  foundation, 
have  been  *  made  against  Herrera's  poetry,  on    *  11 
the  ground  that  he  wants  a  sufficiently  discrimi- 


imposed  his  fictions  were  both  hanged, 
after  undergoing  the  usual  appliances 
of  racks  and  tortures ;  and  tne  poor 
princess  was  degraded  from  her  rank, 
and  shut  up  in  a  conventual  cell  for 
life.  There  is  an  anonymous  play  of 
moderate  merit  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Philip  IV.  entitled  "  El  Pastelero  de 
Madrigal "  ;  and  the  Romance  of  Pa- 
tricio de  la  Elscosura,  —  **Ni  Rey  ni 
Ro<^ue,"  in  four  small  volumes,  1835, 
— 18  entirely  founded  on  the  account 
printed  in  1595,  usin^  sometimes  its 
very  words,  but  assummg  always  that 
the  pastry-cook  was  really  the  unhappy 
king  of  Portugal.     The  play  is  believed 


to  have  been  written  by  Geronymo  de 
Cuellar.  See  Miinch  von  Bellmghau- 
sen,  p.  69. 

so  Ai  de  los  qae  pasnutni,  eonflados 
En  lofl  caTallofl,  y  en  la  macbedumbre 
De  sua  carrot* ,  en  ti,  Libia  de«ierta! 
T  en  au  vigor  y  ftier^aa  engaSados, 
Noal^aron  sa  esperan^a  4  aquella  combro 
D'  etema  loz ;  maa  con  sobenria  cierta 
8*  ofrecieron  la  Ineierta 
Victoria,  y  sin  bolver  &  Dies  sub  ojos, 
Con  ierto  caello  y  cora<;oin  ufiino, 
Solo  atendieron  riempre  &  loe  despqjoa ! 

Y  el  Santo  de  Israel  abri  >  au  mano, 

Y  loe  dex6 ;  — y  cay6  en  deepenadero 
El  carro,  y  el  caTaUo  y  carallero. 

TeiBOfl  de  Fern.  Herrera,  Sevilla,  1619, 
4to,  p.  860. 
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nating  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  words.  Quevedo,  who, 
when  he  printed  the  poems  of  the  Bachiller  de  la 
Torre  aa  models  of  purity  in  style,  first  made  this  sug- 
gestion, intimates  that  his  objections  do  not  apply  to 
the  volume  of  poetry  published  by  Herrera  himself,  but 
to  the  additions  that  were  made  to  it  after  the  author's 
death  by  his  friend  Pacheco.*^  But,  without  stopping 
to  inquire  whether  this  intimation  be  strictly  true  or 
not,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  when  Herrera's  taste  was 
formed  and  forming,  the  Castilian  was  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  described  to  have  been  about  1540  by  the 
wise  author  of  the  "  Dialogue  on  Languages,"  —  that 
is,  it  was  not,  in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the  highest 
efibrts  of  the  more  cultivated  lyric  poetry.  Herrera 
felt  this  difficulty,  and  somewhat  boldly  undertook  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it 

The  cornrse  he  pursued  is  sufficiently  pointed  out  in 
the  acute,  but  pedantic,  notes  which  he  has  published 
to  his  edition  of  Garcilasso.^  He  began  by  claiming 
the  right  to  throw  out  of  the  higher  poetry  all  words 
that  gave  a  common  or  familiar  air  to  the  thought 
He  introduced  and  defended  inversions  and  inflections 
approaching  those  in  the  ancient  classical  languages. 
And  he  adopted,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  natural- 
izing in  the  Castilian,  words  from  the  Latin,  the  ItaUan, 
and  the  Greek.  A  moderate  and  cautious  use  of  means 
like  these  was,  perhaps,  desirable  in  his  time,  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Dialogue  on  Languages  "  had  already 
endeavored  to  show.  But  the  misfortune  with  Herrera 
was,  that  he  carried  his  practice,  if  not  his  doctrines, 
too  far,  and  has  thus  occasionally  given  to  his  poetry  a 

^  See  the  address  of  Quevedo  to  his  ognized  since  as  good  Castilian,  which 

readers  in  the   **  Poesias  del  Bachiller  from  their  nature  they  were  when  He^ 

de  la  Torre."     Some  of  the  words,  how-  rera  used  them. 

ever,  to  which  he  objects,  like  pensaso,         *■  Obras  de  Garcilasso,  1580,  pp.  76» 

in/amia,  dudama,  etc.,  have  been  rec-  120,  126,  573,  and  other  places. 
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stiff  and  formal  air,  and  made  it,  not  only  too  much  an 
imitation  of  the  Latin  or  the  Italian,  but  a  slight  antici- 
pation of  the  false  taste  of  Gongora,  that  so  soon  became 
fashionable.  This  is  particularly  true  of  his  son- 
nets *  and  sestinasy  which  are  often  involved  and  *  12 
awkward  in  their  structure  ;  but  in  his  more  sol- 
emn odes,  and  especially  in  those  where  the  stanzas 
are  regular,  each  consisting  of  thirteen  or  more  lines, 
there  is  a  "  long-resounding  march  "  and  a  grand  lyric 
movement,  that  sweep  on  their  triumphant  way  in  old 
Castilian  dignity,  quite  unconscious  of  a  spirit  of  imita- 
tion, and  quite  beyond  its  reach. 

Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  lyric  poetry  in  highest 
favor  among  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  Spanish 
society,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  collection  of  Pedro  Espinosa,  entitled  "  Flowers 
from  the  Most  Famous  Poets  of  Spain,"  than  from  any 
other  single  volume,  or  from  any  single  author.^  It 
was  printed  in  1605,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  the 
works  of  about  sixty  poets  of  that  period,  including 
Espinosa  himself,  of  whom  we  have  sixteen  pieces  that 
are  worthy  of  their  place.  Most  of  the  collection  con- 
sists of  lyric  verse  in  the  usual  forms, —  chiefly  Ital- 
ian, but  not  unfrequently  national,  —  and  many  of  the 


"  "Primera  Parte  de  las  Flores  de 
Poetas  I  lustres  de  Es^m&a,  ordenada  por 
Pedro  Espinosa,  Natural  de  la  Ciuaad 
de  Antequera,"  Vailadolid,  1605,  4to, 
If.  204,  reprinted  in  Rivadeneyra's  Bib- 
lioteca,  Tom.  XLII.,  1857.  No  poetry 
of  Herrera,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
this  collection.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  II.  p.  190)  says  Espinosa  was  at- 
tached to  the  great  Andalusian  family 
of  the  Dukes  of  Mcnlina-Sidonia,  the 
Gozmans ;  and  of  the  three  or  four 
works  he  produced,  two  are  in  honor 
of  hie  patrons,  and  one  was  published 
by  himself  as  late  as  1644.  Much  of 
tne  poetry  in  the  ** Flores"  is  Anda- 


lusian, —  a  circumstance  that  renders 
the  omission  of  Herrera  the  more  strik- 
ing. A  collection,  similar  to  that  of 
Espinosa,  was  made  by  Josef  Alfay,  a 
bookseller,  and  published  at  Zaragoza 
in  1654,  4to,  ff.  150,  entitled  "Poesiaa 
varias  de  Grandes  Ingenios  E^paiioles,'* 
ec.  It  contains  the  works  of  tnirty-five 
poets,  but  those  who  stand  in  the  first 
rank  and  occupy  the  largest  sjmce  are 
Quevedo,  Gongora,  Lope  do  Vega,  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Torre,  and  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza.  The  burlesque  tone  prevails. 
See  Spanish  translation  of  this  History^ 
Tom.  III.,  1854,  p.  505. 
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writers  are  familiar  to  us.  Among  them  are  Lope  dc 
Vega,  Quevedo,  and  others  already  noticed,  together 
with  Gongora,  the  Argensolas,  and  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries. 

Several  of  the  poets  from  whom  it  gives  selections 
or  contributions  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  —  such 
as  two  ladies  named  Narvaez,  and  another  called  Dona 
Christovalina ;  while,  from  time  to  time,  we  find  poems 
by  obscure  authors,  like  those  of  Pedro  de  Linan 
*  13  and  *  Agustin  de  Texada  Paez,  which,  from  their 
considerable  merit,  it  would  have  been  a  misfor- 
tune to  lose.^  But  Fernando  de  Herrera  does  not 
appear  there  at  all ;  and  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  its 
authors,  only  one  or  two  short  pieces  are  given.  It  is 
to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  taste 
of  the  age  when  it  appeared,  rather  than  as  a  selection 
of  what  was  really  best  and  highest  in  the  older  and 
more  recent  Spanish  lyric  poetry  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
it  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly  among  the  more 
curious  materials  for  a  history  of  that  poetry ;  and  be- 
fore we  condemn  Espinosa  for  selecting  less  wisely 
than  he  might  have  done,  we  should  remember,  that, 
after  all,  his  taste  was  probably  more  refined  than  that 
of  his  age,  since  a  second  part  of  his  collection  which 
he  proposed  to  publish  was  not  called  for,  though  he 
continued  to  be  known  as  an  author  many  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first. 

But  Herrera  is  not  the  only  lyrical  poet  of  the  period 


*•  Of  the  ladies  whose  poems  occur 
in  Espinosa,  I  think  one,  Do&a  Chris- 
tovalina, is  noticed  by  Antonio  (Bib. 
Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  349),  and  by  Lope 
in  his  ''Laurel  ae  Apolo,"  as  well  as 
in  Rivadeneyra  (Bib.,  Tom.  XXXV.  p. 
276)  and  in  Qallardo's  Criticon,  No.  1, 
pp.   44-46.     Of  the  others  I  know 


nothing,  nor  of  Pedro  de  Li&an,  except 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  occurs  in  the  crowds  of  Uie  **  Laurel 
de  Apolo."  Texada,  as  we  are  told  by 
Antonio,  died  in  1635,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  ;  —  the  five  poems  printed 
thirty  years  before  by  Espinoea  being 
all  we  have  of  his  works. 
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who  does  not  appear  in  Espinosa's  collection.  Rey  de 
Artieda,  whose  sonnets  are  among  the  best  in  the 
language,  —  Manoel  de  Portugal,  whose  numerous  re- 
ligious poems  are  often  in  the  national  forms,  —  and 
Carrillo,  a  soldier  of  promise,  who  died  young,  and 
who  wrote  sometimes  with  a  simplicity  and  freshness 
that  never  fail  to  be  attractive,  but  sometimes  with 
offensive  affectations,  —  are  all  omitted;  though  their 
works,  published  at  just  about  the  same  time  with  the 
collection  of  Espinosa,  had  been  known  in  manuscript 
long  before,  as  much  as  those  of  Luis  de  Leon  and 
G6ngora.* 

*  Christ6val  de  Mesa  comes  a  little  later.  His  *  14 
lyric  poems  were  printed  in  1611,  and  again, 
more  amply,  in  1618.  He  professes  to  have  taken 
Herrera  for  his  master,  or  for  one  of  his  masters ;  but 
he  was  long  in  Italy,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  changed 
his  style,  and  from  this  time,  at  least,  he  belongs  with 
absolute  strictness  to  the  school  of  Boscan  and  Garci- 
lafiso.* 

Francisco  de  Ocana  and  Lope  de  Sosa,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  as  strictly  of  the  old  Spanish  school.  The 
reason  may  be  that  their  poetry  is  almost  all  religious, 


•  Andres  Rey  de  Artieda,  better 
known  under  hu  academical  name  of 
Artemidoro,  is  praised  by  Cervantes  as 
a  well-known  poet  in  1584,  though  his 
works  were  not  printed  till  they  ap- 
peared at  Qarago9a,  1605,  4to.  He  died 
m  1613.  (Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  262.) 
Kanoel  de  Portugal,  one  of  those  Por- 
tngnese  who,  in  the  time  of  Philip  11. 
and  III.,  sought  favor  with  the  op- 
pressors of  their  country  by  writing  m 
Sjpanish,  was  known  from  1577 ;  but 
the  collection  of  his  poems  in  nearly  a 
thousand  pages,  some  in  Portuguese  and 
all  of  little  value,  did  not  appear  till  it 
was  printed  at  Lisbon,  1605,  12mo,  the 
year  before  his  death.  (Barbosa,  Tom. 
III.  p.  846.)  Luys  de  Carrillo  y  Soto- 
inayor's  poems  were  published  after  his 


death  by  his  brother,  at  Madrid,  1611, 
4to,  and  were  reprinted  in  1613 ;  but 
they  had  been  circulated  in  MS.  from 
the  time  he  was  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  resided  six  years. 
He  died  in  1610.  Pellicer,  Bib.,  Tom. 
II.  p.  122. 

»  "Rimas  de  ChristiSval  de  Mesa," 
Madrid,  1611,  12mo ;  to  which  add 
about  fifty  sonnets  in  the  volume  of 
his  translation  of  Yii^il's  Eclogues, 
Madrid,  1618,  12mo.  His  notice  of 
himself  is  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  when  he  was  goinff 
as  viceroy  to  Naples,  (Rinias,  f.  156,) 
and  is  such  as  to  show  that  he  was 
anxious  to  be  a  member  of  that  poetical 
court,  and  much  disappointed  at  his 
failure. 


16  LEDESBIA  AND  THE  COSfCEPTISTAS.        [Pcpjod  II. 

—  such  as  is  found  among  the  sacred  verses  of  Silvestrc 
and  Castillejo  in  the  preceding  century,  —  and  that 
they  wrote  for  popular  effect,  seeking  to  connect  them- 
selves with  feelings  that  had  grown  old  in  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude.  The  little  hymns  of  the  former,  on 
ihe  Approach  of  the  Madonna  to  Bethlehem,  vamly 
asking  for  shelter,  and  one  by  the  latter,  on  the  Love 
and  Grief  of  a  Penitent  Soul,  are  specimens  of  what  is 
best  in  this  peculiar  style  of  Spanish  poetry,  which, 
marked  as  it  is  with  some  rudeness,  carries  back  om* 
thoughts  to  the  spirited  old  vUlancicos  in  which  it  origi- 
nated.*' 

Alonso  de  Ledesma,  of  Segovia,  who  was  bom  in 
1552,  and  died  in  1623,  wrote,  or  rather  attempted 
to  write,  in  the  same  style,  but  failed ;  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  corruption 
*  15  of  it  His  "Spiritual  *  Conceits,"  as  he  called  a 
volume  which  was  first  printed  in  1600,  and 
which  afterwards  appeared  six  times  during  its  author's 
life,  are  so  full  of  quaintnesses  and  exaggerations  as  to 
take  from  them  nearly  all  poetical  merit  They  are 
religious,  and  owed  their  success  partly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  old  familiar  forms  and  tones,  but  more 
to  the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  they  abound,  and 
which  they  contributed  much  to  make  fashionable.  In- 
deed, at  that  time,  and  very  much  under  the  leading 
influence  of  Ledesma,  there  was  a  well-kno>vTi  party  in 
Spanwh  literature  called  the  "  Conceptistas  "  ;  —  a  sect 
composed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  mystics,  who 

^  The  poctn'  of  Iwth  was  printed  in      **  La  Conversion  de  la  Magdalena,"  con- 
1603  ;  but  I  do  not  ttn<i  any  mention  of     sistin^of  HonneU,  verwonsof  thePaalma, 


the  exact   time   when  either  of  them      etc.,  which  are  very  pleaainc.     The  best, 

lived,  and  am   not  auite  certain  that      however,  —  an  ode  on  the  lo 

Loi»e  de  So«a  is  not  the  yo^t  who  occurs     Ma^^alen  to  the  Saviour  after  his  reaur- 


often  in  the  old  Cancioneros.     I  might     rection,  —  is  so  grossly  amatory  in  its 

poetical 
a  notice  of  some  of  the  verse  'in  an     dimmed  by  it.    tA.  Alcaic,  1592, 12ino, 


have  added  to  the  notice  of  their  poetry     tone,  that  its  poetical  merit  is  much 

a  notice  of  some  of  the  verse   in  an     dimme 

ascetic  work  by  Malon  de  Chaide,  called     f.  836. 
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expressed  themselves  in  metaphors  and  puns,  alike  in 
the  pulpit  and  in  poetry,  and  whose  influence  was  so 
extensive,  that  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  many  of 
the  principal  writers  of  the  time,  including  Quevedo 
and  Lope  de  Vega.  Of  this  school  of  the  Conceptistas, 
though  Quevedo  was  the  more  brilliant  master,  Le- 
desma  was  the  original  head.  His  "  Monstruo  Imagi- 
nado,"  or  Fanciful  Monster,  first  printed  in  1615,  is 
little  else  than  a  series  of  allegories  hidden  under  the 
quibbles  that  are  heaped  upon  them ;  beginning  with 
ballads,  and  ending  with  the  short  prose  fiction  that 
gives  its  name  to  the  volume.  Several  of  the  poems 
it  contains  are  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second,  and 
sound  very  strangely,  from  the  irreverence  with  which 
that  important  event  is  treated,  both  in  its  political 
and  its  religious  aspects.  Others,  which  are  on  secular 
subjects,  are  in  a  tone  even  more  free.  But  the  little 
he  has  left  that  is  worth  reading  is  to  be  sought  in  his 
"Spiritual  Conceits,"  where  there  are  a  few  sonnets 
and  a  few  lyrical  ballads  that  are  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.^ 

*  But  there  was  a  more  formidable  party  in    *  16 
Spanish  literature  than  that  of  the  Conceptistas ; 
one  that  arose  about  the  same  time,  and  prevailed 
longer  and  more  injuriously.     It  was  that  of  the  "  Cul- 
tos  " ;  or  the  writers  who  claimed  for  themselves  a  pecu- 


*  Sedano,  Pamaao  Espa&ol,  Tom.  V. 

S.  xxxi.  .  Lope  de  Vega  praises  Le- 
esma  more  tnan  once,  unreasonably. 
His  "Conceptos,"  in  the  first  edition, 
Madrid,  1600,  is  a  small  volume  of  258 
leaves,  but  I  believe  the  subsequent 
editions  contain  more  poems.  His 
**Juegos  de  la  Noche  Buena,'*  Barce- 
lona, 1611,  (Rivadeneyra,  Tom.  XXV.,) 
is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  of  1667,  p.  64.  He  also 
wrote  "  Epigram  as  y  Greroglificos  d  la 
Vida  de  Christo,"  ec,  Madrid,  1625, 
12mo.    One  of  the  earliest,  and,  I  be- 
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lieve,  one  of  the  best,  of  the  imitators 
of  Ledesma  was  Alouso  Bonilla,  who  is 
said  by  Gayangos  to  have  written,  not- 
withstanding his  affectations,  "elegan- 
tes y  harmoniosos  versos."  Antonio 
fBib.  Nov.,  II.  13)  gives  the  titles  of 
four  of  his  poetical  publications,  among 
which  are  nis  "Nuevo  Jardin  de  Flores 
divinas,"  (Baeza,  1617,)  chiefly  sacred 
lyrical  verse,  and  "Nombres  y  Atri- 
butos  de  la  Virgen,"  ec,  (Baeza,  1624,) 
a  religious  poem  of  considerable  length, 
much  praised  by  Lope  de  Vega. 
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liarly  elegant  and  cultivated  style  of  composition,  and 
who,  while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  claims,  ran  into 
the  most  ridiculous  extravagances,  pedantry,  and  aflfec- 
tations. 

That  such  follies  should  thrive  more  in  Spain  than 
elsewhere  was  natural.  The  broadest  and  truest  paths 
to  intellectual  distinction  were  there  closed ;  and  it 
was  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  men  should  wander 
into  by-ways  and  obscure  recesses.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  struggle  honestly  and  openly  for  truth,  and 
pleased  themselves  with  brilliant  follies  that  were  at 
least  free  from  moral  mischiefs.  Despotic  govern- 
ments have  sometimes  sought  to  amuse  an  oppressed 
multitude  with  holiday  shows  of  rope-dancers  and  fire- 
works. Neither  the  ministers  of  Philip  the  Third  and 
Philip  the  Fourth  nor  the  Inquisition  particularly 
patronized  the  false  style  of  writing  that  prevailed  in 
their  time,  and  served  to  amuse  the  better  educated 
portions  of  society.  But  they  tolerated  it;  and  that 
was  enough.  It  became  fashionable  at  court  imme- 
diately, and  in  time  struck  such  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
whole  country,  and  so  flourished  there,  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  completely  eradicated.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Spain  alone  that  such  follies 
were  known.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  a  knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  antiq- 
uity had  become,  for  the  first  time,  common  among 
scholars  throughout  the  West,  efforts  had  been  made 
to  build  up  and  cultivate  a  style  of  writing  not 
*  17    unworthy  of  their  *  example  in  the  languages 


»  Moro  Ex]p66ito,  Paris,  1834,  8vo, 
Tom.  I.  p.  xni.  In  a  sort  of  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead,  written  with  more  judg- 
ment and  taste  than  was  common  at 
the  time  when  it  appeared,  (1786,)  Luis 
Vives,  the  great  Spanish  scholar,  is 
loade  to  say,   when  speaking  of  the 


decay  of  letters  in  Rome  :  "  Pnes  quien 
no  v^  haber  sucedido  esto  mismo  en 
nuestra  Espa&a  y  haber  sido  igualmente 
el  deseo  de  brillar  el  que  corrompi<S 
nuestros  estudios  ? "  Desenga&o  k  m»- 
los  Traductores  por  Amoldo  FUonooy 
Madrid,  1786,  18mo,  p.  29. 
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of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
efforts  were  wisely  made,  and  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  series  of  authors  that  now  constitute  the 
recognized  poets  and  prose-writers  of  Christendom,  and 
emulate  the  models  on  which  they  were  more  or  less 
formed.  Others,  misled  by  pedantry  and  an  unsound 
judgment,  have  long  since  fallen  into  oblivion.  But 
the  period  when  such  eflforts  were  made  with  the  least 
taste  and  discretion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth;  the 
period  when  the  Pleiades,  as  they  were  called,  prevailed 
in  France,  the  Euphuists  in  England,  and  the  Marinisti 
in  Italy. 

How  far  the  bad  taste  that  was  fashionable  for  a  time 
in  these  several  countries  had  an  effect  on  the  contem- 
porary tendencies  of  a  similar  kind  in  Spain,  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Probably  what  was  the  favored 
literature  of  London,  or  Paris  was  little  known  at  Ma- 
drid, and  less  cared  for.  But  that  whatever  was  done 
in  Italy  was  immediately  carried  to  Spain,  in  the  times 
of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  we  have 
abundant  proof.*^ 

*  It  is  a  striking  and  important  fact,  jer"  (Comedias,  Tom.  XX.,  Madrid, 
to  be  taken  in  this  connection,  that  1629,  f.  203).  But  Lope's  taste  was 
Lope  de  Vega,  though  opposed  to  the  far  from  sure.  He  has  efcewhere  (Ded- 
new  school  upon  Dnnciple,  was  a  cor-  ication  of  the  "  Verdadero  Amante") 
respondent  and  admirer  of  Marini,  —  placed  Ronsard  on  the  same  footing 
who  I  think  was  of  Spanish  origin  and  with  Petrarea  and  Gareilasso  de  la  Ve^. 
partly  educated  in  Spain,  —  to  whom  Of  the  influence  of  classical  antiquity 
he  sent  his  portrait  and  dedicated  a  in  corrupting  the  proper  Castilian  style, 
play  ;  and  of  whom,  in  the  extraya-  I  know  of  no  instance  earlier  than  that 
gance  of  his  flattery,  he  said  that  Tasso  of  Vasco  Diaz  de  Frexenal,  who  pub- 
was  but  as  a  dawn  to  the  full  glory  of  lished  as  early  as  1547,  and  who  lived 
Marini.  Through  this  channel,  there-  much  in  Galicia  and  in  Portugal.  His 
fore,  and  through  many  others,  traces  object  seems  to  have  been  to  introduce 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  collection  Latin  words  and  constructions,  just  as 
of  Italian  eulogies  on  Lope  de  Vega,  we  the  Pleiades  did  in  France,  at  the  same 
can  at  once  see  how  Marini  may  easily  time  and  a  little  later.  This  can  be 
have  exercised  an  influence  over  the  seen  in  his  "Veinte  Triunfos,"  chiefly 
poets  of  Spain  contemporary  with  him.  devoted  to  a  poetical  account  of  events 
See  Lope's  '^Jardin,"  (Obras,  Tom.  I.  in  the  life  or  Charles  V.  ;  such  as  his 
p.  486,)  first  printed  in  1622,  and  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip 
J)edication  to  "  Virtud,  Pobreza  y  Mu-  XL,  his  coronation  at  Bologna,  etc.,  -^ 
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*18  *The  poet  who  introduced  ^the  cultivated 
style  "  into  Spanish  literature,  and  whose  name 
that  style  has  ever  since  worn,  was  Luis  de  G6ngora,  a 
gentleman  of  Cordova,  who  was  bom  in  1561,  and  was 
educated  at  Salamanca,  where  it  was  intended  he 
should  qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  distinguished  ornament.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  young  man's  disposition  for  poetry 
was  already  developed,  and  the  only  permanent  result 
of  his  studies  at  the  University  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
large  number  of  ballads  and  other  slight  compositions, 
often  filled  with  bitter  satire,  but  written  with  sim- 
plicity and  spirit. 

In  1584  he  is  noticed  by  Cervantes  as  a  known 
author.^  He  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  old ; 
but  he  continued  to  live  in  his  native  city,  poor  and 
unpatronized,  yet  twenty  years  longer,  when,  to  insure 
a  decent  subsistence  for  his  old  age,  he  took  the  ton- 


all  written  in  the  old  measnres,  and 
published  without  notice  of  the  place 
or  year,  but  necessarily  after  1530,  since 
that  was  the  date  of  the  Emperoi^s  cor- 
onation. Thus,  in  the  "Prohemio," 
where  he  speaks  of  dedicating  his 
"Twenty  Triumphs"  to  the  twenty 
Spanish  Dukes,  Frexenal  says :  *'  Baste 
que  la  ferventisima  afeccion,  y  la  obser- 
yantisima  yeneracion,  que  a  yuestras 
dignisimas  y  felicisimas  Sefioras  deyo, 
i  la  dedicacion  de  mis  yeinte  triunphos 
me  han  conyidado.  Como  quiera  que 
mas  coronas  ducales  segun  mi  noticia 
en  la  indomita  Espafia  no  hay,  yerda- 
deramente  el  presente  es  de  poco  precio, 
y  las  obras  ael  de  menos  yalor,  y  el 
autor  dellas  de  menos  estima.  Pero  su 
apetitosa  obseryancia,  su  afeccionada 
iiaelidad,  y  su  optativa  senddumbre, 
por  las  nobilisimas  bondades,  y  prestan- 
tisimas  yirtudes  de  yuestras  exoelentes 
y  dignisimas  Sefiorias  en  algun  precio 
estimadas  ser  merecen.*' 

He  latinizes  less  in  the  poems  that 
follow,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  do 
it  in  yerse,  but  not  because  he  desires 
it  less,  as  the  following  lines  from  the 


**  Triumpho  Nuptial  Vandalico  "  (f.  ix) 

proye  plainly :  — 

AI  tiempo  qvM  el  ftdminado 
Apolo  may  radial 
Entrant  en  el  primer  grado. 
Do  naacio  el  Tello  dorMlo 
En  el  equinocial  ; 
PaMuio  el  puerto  final 
Be  la  he«perira  nacion, 
8a  maehina  mundanal, 
Por  el  cumo  occidental 
Eqaitando  en  Phelegon. 

This  is  yery  different  from  what  was 
attempted  by  Juan  de  Mena  a  century 
before  ;  he  haying  desired  only  to  take 
indiyidual  Latin  words,  and  knowing 
little  of  classical  antiquity  ;  whereas 
Frexenal  wishes,  in  Montaigne's  phrase, 
**to  latinize,"  and  giye  to  nis  Castilian 
sentences  a  Koman  air  and  construction, 
and  so  may  haye  been,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  predecessor  of  G6ngora.  An- 
tonio mentions  two  or  three  other  works 
of  Frexenal  in  prose,  chiefly  religious, 
which  I  haye  neyer  seen  ;  but  I  haye 
some  ridiculous  yorses,  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  treatise  entitled  '*  Jardin  del 
Alma  Christiana,"  1552,  4to.  He  wrote 
a  great  deal, 
n  Galatea,  ed.  1784,  Tom.  II.  p.  284. 
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sure  and  became  a  priest  About  the  same  time,  he 
resorted  to  the  court,  then  at  Valladolid,  and  was  there 
in  1605,  the  year  in  which  Espinosa  published  his  col- 
lection of  poetry,  to  which  Gongora  was  the  largest 
contributor.^  But  he  was  not  more  favored  at  court 
than  he  had  been  at  C6rdova ;  and,  after  waiting  and 
watching  eleven  years,  we  do  not  find  that  he  had  ob- 
tained anything  more  than  a  titular  chaplaincy 
to  the  king,  a  pleasant  note  from  the  *  patron-  *  19 
izing  Count  de  Lemos,®  the  good-natured  favor 
of  the  Duke  de  Lerma  and  the  Marquis  de  Siete  Igle- 
sias,  and  the  general  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  a 
poet.  At  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  all-powerful  fa- 
vorite, the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  obtaining  the  fortune  for  which  he  had  waited 
and  watched  so  long.  But  at  this  moment  his  health 
failed.  He  returned,  languishing,  to  his  native  city, 
and  died  there  in  peace  soon  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.^ 

Much  of  the  early  poetry  of  G6ngora  is  in  short 
lines,  and  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  One  of  his 
lyrical  ballads,  —  beginning, 

The  loveliest  maiden 
Our  village  has  known, 
Only  yesterday  wed. 
To-day,  widowed,  alone,** — 

contains  an  admirably  natural  expression  of  grief,  by  a 


■*  Pellicer,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  in  Don 
Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  cxiv. 

"  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Cartas,  Tom.  I. 
p.  125.  This  solicitation  of  iniblic  ser- 
vice, which  was  an  unhappy  weakness 
of  the  Castilian  character  closely  con- 
nected with  its  loyalty,  imured  many 
Spanish  men  of  letters.  But  the  full 
character  of  a  cultivated  preUndienUy 
as  such  a  person  called  himsejf,  is  frank- 
ly dnwn  in  his  own  case  by  Figueroa, 
who  teased  an  office  from  the  Governor 
of  Milan,  —  then  Grand  Constable  of 


Castile,  —  and  tells  us  how  he  did  it. 
Pasagero,  1617.  f.  289. 

••  See  his  life,  by  his  friend  Hozes, 
prefixed  to  his  Works,  Madrid,  1654, 
4to.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Ve- 
lazquez, and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery at  Madrid.  Stirling's  Artists  of 
Spain,  1848.  Vol.  II.  pp.  587.  588. 

*      La  mas  bella  nina 
De  nuestro  lugar; 
Oy  Tiada,  y  sola, 
T  ayer  por  oasar. 

ObxM  de  Oincora,  1664, 1  84. 
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young  bride  to  her  mother,  on  the  occasion  of  her  hus- 
band's being  suddenly  called  to  the  wars.  Another  yet 
more  lyrical,-  which  begins, 

Ye  fresh  and  soft  breezes, 
That  now  for  the  spring 
Unfold  your  bright  garlands, 
Sweet  violets  fling,* — 

is,  again,  full  of  gentle  tenderness.  And  so  are  some 
of  his  religious  popular  poems,  which  occasionally  ap- 
proach the  character  of  the  old  viUandcos. 

His  odes  of  the  same  period  are  grave  and  stately. 
That  on  the  Armada,  which  must  have  been  written  as 
early  as  1588,  since  it  contains  the  most  confident  pre- 
dictions of  a  victory  over  England,  is  one  of  the  best ; 
and  that  on  Saint  Hermenegild  —  a  prince,  who, 
*  20  in  the  sixth  century,  *  partly  for  his  resistance  to 
Arianism  and  partly  for  political  rebellion,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  father,  and  afterwards  canon- 
ized by  the  Church  of  Rome  —  is  full  of  fervor  and  of 
the  spirit  of  Catholic  devotion.  Both  are  among  the 
good  specimens  of  the  more  formal  Spanish  ode. 

But  this  poetry,  which  is  of  a  high  order,  and  all  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  before  he  went  to 
coiu:t,  and  while  he  lived  neglected  at  Cordova,  failed 
to  give  him  the  honors  to  which  he  aspired.  It  failed 
even  to  give  him  the  means  of  living.  Moved,  per- 
haps, by  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Ledesma  and  his  conceited  school,  G6ngora, 
with  extraordinary  boldness  and  decision,  adopted  an- 
other style,  and  one  that  he  thought  more  likely  to 
command  attention.  The  most  obvious  feature  in  this 
style  is,  that  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  metaphors,  so 
heaped  one  upon  another,  that  it  is  sometimes  as  diffi- 


•  arreeillos,  Destexels  galmaldM, 

QiM  A  U  primMiera  T  espftroeiB  TloletM. 

Obns  de  Oangont  1664, 1 88. 
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cult  to  find  out  the  meaning  hidden  under  their  gro- 
tesque mass  as  if  it  were  absolutely  a  series  of  confused 
riddles.  Thus,  when  his  friend  Luis  de  Bavia,  in  1613, 
published  a  volume  containing  the  history  of  three 
Popes,  Gongora  sent  him  the  following  words,  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  commendatory  sonnet,  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  book  :  — 

"This  poem,  which  Bavia  has  now  offered  to  the 
world,  if  not  tied  up  in  numbers,  yet  is  filed  down  into 
a  good  arrangement,  and  licked  into  shape  by  learning, 
is  a  cultivated  history,  whose  gray-headed  style,  though 
not  metrical,  is  combed  out,  and  robs  three  pilots  of  the 
sacred  bark  from  time  and  rescues  them  from  oblivion. 
But  the  pen  that  thus  immortalizes  the  heavenly  turn- 
keys on  the  bronzes  of  its  history  is  not  a  pen,  but  the 
key  of  ages.  It  opens  to  their  names,  not  the  gates 
of  failing  memory,  which  stamps  shadows  on  masses  of 
foam,  but  those  of  immortality." 

The  meaning  of  this,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  ten  pages 
of  conmientary  by  one  of  his  admirers,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  history  which  Bavia  now  offers  to  the  world  is 
not,  indeed,  in  verse,  but  it  is  written  and  finished  in 
the  spirit  of  wise  learning  and  of  poetry.  Im- 
mortalizing *  three  Popes,  it  becomes  the  key  of  *  21 
ages,  opening  to  their  names,  not  the  gates  of 
memory,  which  often  give  passage  to  a  transient  and 
false  fame,  but  the  gates  of  sure  and  perpetual  re- 


nown. 


"87 


•^  A  la  Tercera  Parte  de  la  Historia 
PontiRca],  que  escriiii<S  el  Doctor  Bavia, 
Capellan  de  la  Capllla  Real  de  Granada. 

Erte  que  Bavia  al  mando  oj  ha  ofrccido 
Poemi^  d  DO  4  nomeroe  atado, 
De  la  ^Utposkion  aatos  Unuido, 
Y  de  la  erodidon  despnee  bumido, 

Historia  as  cnlta,  cujo  encanncido 
Bitilo,  Bino  metiioo,  peloado, 
Ties  ya  Pilotos  del  Taoel  aagrado 
HorCa  al  tSempo,  j  rodime  del  olaido. 


Pltuna,  puen,  que  claneros  cele«tialee 
Etemua  en  Ida  bronces  du  su  historia, 
Llaae  ee  ya  de  Ice  siglos,  y  no  ploma ; 

Ella  ft  sua  nombrefi  paertas  immortales 
Abre,  no  de  cadaca  no  memoria. 
Que  Dombras  sella  en  tumuloe  de  espnma. 

Qdngora,  Obra8,l654,  f.  5. 

The  commentary  is  in  Coronel,  Obras 
de  Gongora  Comentadas,  Tom.  II.  Parte 
I.,  Madrid,  1645,  pp.  148-159;  but  it 
should  be  noted,  tnat  the  concluding 
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The  extravagance  of  the  metaphors  used  by  Gongora 
was  often  as  remarkable  as  their  confusion  and  obscu- 
rity. Thus,  when,  in  1619,  just  after  the  appearance 
of  two  comets,  one  of  his  friends  proposed  to  accom- 
pany Philip  the  Third  to  Lisbon,  —  a  city  founded,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Ulysses,  —  G6ngora  wrote  to 
him,  "  Wilt  thou,  in  a  year  when  a  plural  comet  cuts 
out  mourning  of  evil  augury  to  crowns,  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  wily  Greek  ? "  ®  And  again,  in  his 
first  "  Solitude,"  speaking  of  a  lady  whom  he  admired, 
he  calls  her  "  a  maiden  so  beautiful,  that  she  might 
parch  up  Norway  with  her  two  suns,  and  bleach  Ethi- 
opia with  her  two  hands."  But  though  these  are  ex- 
treme cases,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  later  poems 
of  Gongora  are  often  made  unintelligible  or  absurd  by 
similar  extravagances.® 

He  did  not,  however,  stop  here.  He  introduced  new 
words  into  his  verse,  chiefly  taken  from  the  ancient 
classical  languages ;  he  used  old  Castilian  words  in  new 
and  forced  meanings ;  and  he  adopted  involved  and 
unnatural  constructions,  quite  foreign  from  the  genius 
of  the  Spanish.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
*  22  poetry,  though  not  *  without  brilliancy,  soon  be- 
came unintelligible.  This  is  the  case  with  one  or 
two  of  his  sonnets  and  other  poems,  printed  as  early 
as  1605 ;  ^  and  still  more  with  his  longer  poems,  such 


lines  are  so  obscure,  that  Luzan  (Poeti- 
ca.  Lib.  II.  c.  15)  gives  them  a  diflfer- 
ent  interpretation,  and  understands  the 
phrase,  ''stamping  shadows  on  masses 
of  foam,"  to  refer  to  the  art  of  printing, 
which  80  often  praises  thoee  who  do  not 
deserve  it.  The  whole  sonnet  is  cited 
with  admiration  by  Grecian,  "Agudeza 
y  Arte  de  Insenio,"  Discurso  XXXII. ; 
a  work  which  we  must  mention  here- 
after as  the  art  of  poetry  for  the  eulto 
•chool ;  and  by  the  editors  of  the  "Di- 
ifrio  de  los  Literates  de  Espaha,"  —  men 
of  better  taste  than  was  common  in 


their  times,  —  who  reproached  Luzan, 
when  they  reviewed  his  "Poetica"  in 
1738,  witn  being  too  severe  on  this  ex- 
traordinary nonsense.  I^anuza,  Discur- 
so Apologetico  de  Luzan,  Pamplona, 
1740,  12mo,  pp.  46-78. 

»  Obras,  f.  82. 

•  In  the  second  coro. 

*^  I  suppose  he  changed  his  style 
about  the  time  he  went  to  court ;  and 
the  very  first  of  his  sonnets  in  £spinosa*s 
"  Flores**  is  proof  that  he  had  changed 
it  as  early  as  1606. 
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as  his  "  Solitudes/'  or  Deserts,  his  "  Polyphemus,"  his 
"  Panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma,"  and  his  "  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe " ;  none  of  which  appeared  till  after 
his  death.*^ 

Commentaries,  therefore,  were  necessary  to  explain 
them,  even  while  they  still  circulated  only  in  manu- 
script. The  earliest  were  prepared,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, by  Pellicer,  a  scholar  of  much  reputation,  who 
published  them  in  1630,  under  the  title  of  "  Solemn 
Discourses  on  the  Works  of  Don  Luis  de  Gongora,"  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  his  fears  that  he  might 
sometimes  have  failed  to  detect  the  meaning  of 
*  what  was  often  really  so  obscure.^     They  were    *  23 


*^  Gongora  made  no  collection  of  his 
works.  Like  many  other  Spaniards, 
either  the  difficulty  of  procoring  per- 
mission to  print,  —  or  the  dangerous 
conseonences  of  printing  what  might 
be  subsequently  found  obnoxious  to 
ecclesiastical  censure,  —  or  an  unwill- 
ingness to  appear  as  a  professed  author, 
which  was  tnouffht  to  interfere  some- 
what with  the  dignity  of  a  eabalUro, 
— some  one  of  these  considerations,  or 
all  together,  prevented  him  from  offer- 
ing himself  to  the  public  as  a  poet. 
But  his  poetry  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  or  his  time,  much  circulated  in 
MS.,  and  greatly  admired  by  the  ex- 
clusives  and  the  courtly  during  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  Among  those 
most  earnest  in  their  homage  was  Don 
Juan  Lopez  de  Yicu&a,  who,  for  twenty 
years  before  the  poet  died,  was  em- 
ployed in  gathering  all  he  could  find  of 
G6ngora*s  poems,  and  in  1627,  hardly  a 
year  after  his  death,  published  them 
with  the  imposing  title  of  "Obras  en 
▼erso  del  Homero  Espo&ol,'*  not  deem- 
ing it  needful  to  announce  their  author 
more  distinctly.  They  make  a  volume 
of  320  pages,  in  4to,  and  it  is  so  rare, 
that  1  nave  never  seen  any  copy  of  it, 
except  my  own.  It  is,  however,  an  im- 
portant TOok,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  subsequent  editions  and  collec- 
tions of  66ngora'8  works.  In  his  Pref- 
ace, Yicnfka  says  that  Gongora  never 
kept  the  originals  of  his  poems,  and 
that  when  ue  copies   in   circulation 


were,  shown  to  him  he  often  failed  to 
recognize  them,  — so  much  were  they 
altered  by  successive  transcriptions. 
The  volume  of  Vicuiia  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  we  receive  all  the 
poems  it  contains  in  the  best  form  such 
a  case  permits,  from  a  friend  of  their 
author,  and  because  several  of  them 
are  not  found  in  the  later  collections, 
though  these  later  ones  are  more  ample. 
Two  of  the  poems,  omitted  afterwards, 
are  particularly  interesting  from  their 
obvious  reference  to  himself ;  —  one  be- 
ginning, **Si  a  gastar  y  pretender," 
(f.  159,)  on  the  life  of  a  person  at  court 
suing,  as  G<Sngora  did  so  long,  for  place 
and  patronage ;  and  the  other,  begin- 
ning, **Dulce  musa  picaril,"  (f.  157,) 
which  describes  his  own  more  mischiev- 
ous vein  of  poetry  with  pleasant  wit. 

Fantastic  titles,  like  the  one  of  the 
volume  just  described,  seem  to  have 
been  thought  appropriate  to  G6ngora  a 
works,  and  in  fact  were  so.  Most  of 
his  poems  were  published  at  Barcelona 
in  1640,  with  the  following  title, — 
"  Delicias  del  Pamaso  en  que  se  cifran 
todos  los  Romances  liricos,  amorosos, 
burlescos,  glosas  y  decimas  del  regos^jo 
^sic)  de  las  Musas,  el  prodigioso  Don 
Luis  de  Gongora."  It  is  in  long  12mo, 
pp.  761,  and  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  de  TArsenal  at  Paris, — 
the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen. 

**  Jas.  Pellicer  y  To  bar,  in  his  **  Lee- 
clones  Solemnes,"  (Madrid,  1630,  4to, 
coL  610-612  and  684,)  explains  his 
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followed,  in  1636,  by  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  from  Salazar  Mardones."  And, 
between  that  year  and  1646,  the  series  was  closed 
with  an  elaborate  commentary  of  above  fifteen  hundred 
pages,  by  Garcia  de  Salcedo  Coronel,  himself  a  poet.** 
To  these  were  added  contemporary  discussions,  by  Juan 
Francisco  de  Amaya,  a  jurist ;  by  Martin  Angulo,  in 
reply  to  an  attack  of  Cascales,  the  rhetorician  ;  and  by 
others,  until  the  amoimt  of  the  notes  on  Gongora's 
poetry  was  tenfold  greater  than  that  of  the  text  they 
were  intended  to  elucidate.*^ 

Followers,  of  course,  would  not  be  wanting  to  one 
who  was  so  famous.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
in  rank,  and  perhaps  in  merit,  was  the  Count  of  Vil- 


poeition  in  relation  to  G6iigora,  and  his 
trouble  about  finding  the  meaning  of 
some  passages  in  his  works  ;  thus  justi- 
fying what  the  Prince  of  flsquilache 
said,  probably  in  reference  to  these  very 
Gommentaries :  — 

Un  docto  eomenUdor 

£1  niM  prenumklo  digo) 
el  niAjor  enemigo, 
Qae  tcner  podo  el  Mitor. 

Kl  Principe  A  to  libro. 

There  is  an  immense  list  of  Pellicer's 
works  in  Antonio,  (Bib.  Nov.,  II.  811  - 
816,)  but  all  I  have  ever  seen  of  them 
are  in  the  worst  taste.  He  was  bom  in 
1602  and  died  in  1679  ;  and  as  he  be- 
ffan  to  write  when  he  was  only  nineteen, 
£e  had  time  enough  in  his  long  life  to 
write  a  great  deal. 

*•  **  iTufitracion  y  Defensa  de  la  Fabn- 
la  de  Piramo  y  Tisbe  do  Chri.Ht6val  dt» 
Salazar  Mardones,"  Madrid,  1636,  4to. 

**  There  is  a  notice  of  Conmel  in  An- 
tonio, Bib.  Nova.  The  three  volumes 
of  his  commentary  (Mudrid,  4to,  1636- 
1646)  contain  six  or  seven  hundn^l 
pages  each  ;  —  the  second  \mng  divided 
into  two  parts.  As  a  poet  himself,  he 
printed  in  Madrid,  1650,  4to,  a  volume 
which  he  called  "Crystals  from  Heli- 
con," one  of  the  worst  productions  of 
the  school  of  Oongora. 

**  Antonio,  article  Ludovicos  de  Oi5n- 
gora,  mentions  the  inferior  commen- 
tators. The  attack  of  Caacales,  who 
•eema  afraid  to  be  thorough  with  it,  ia 


in  his  "Cartas  Philologicas."  Martin 
de  Angulo's  reply  to  Cascales  is  enti- 
tled "  Epistolas  satisfactorias  k  las  ob- 
jecciones  nue  opus(S  k  los  poemas  de  D. 
Luis  de  Gongora  el  licenciado  Francisco 
Cascales,'*  Granada,  1635.  At  the  end 
he  inserts  a  list  of  the  poets  belonging 
to  Gongora's  school,  which  is  copied  by 
Gayangos.  It  comprises  nearly  thirty 
names,  few  of  whicli  are  now  remem- 
bered. 

A  work  entitled  "G6ngora,an  His- 
torical and  (Yiticral  E.«58ay  on  the  Times 
of  Philip  111.  and  IV.  of  8[Niin.  with 
Translations  by  Edward  Churton,"  was 

rublished  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  !>ondon,  1862. 
t  is  full  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
manners  and  society  during  the  period 
to  which  it  refers,  and  is  wTitten  with  a 
V017  attractive  and  agreeable  vivacity 
of  manner.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
accept  as  just  Archdeacon  Cnurton's 
admiration  for  Gongora,  nor  do  I  think 
that  his  translations,  though  very  free, 
and  often  better  than  the  originals, 
will  justify  it.  But  1  have  read  few 
lM>oks  on  Spanish  literature  and  man- 
ners with  so  much  pleasure. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  add  that  Nicholas 
Antonio  was  even  more  an  admirer  of 
G6ngora  than  Archdeacon  Churton,  for 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  (Bib.  Nov., 
Pref.,  §  26)  to  give  his  opinion  that,  if 
G6ngora  had  only  taken  to  epic  po- 
etry, Spain  would  have  had  no  occaaioa 
to  envy  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Tasso. 
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lamediana,  —  the  same  iinfortunate  nobleman  whose 
very  bold  and  public  assassination  was  attributed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  created  a  sensa- 
tion, at  the  time  it  happened,  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Villaraediana  was  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion, 
whose  poetry  was  a  part  of  his  pretensions  as  a  cour- 
tier, and  was  not  printed  till  1629,  seven  years' 
after  his  death.  *  Some  of  it  is  written  without  *  24 
affectation,  —  probably  the  earlier  portions  ;  but, 
in  general,  both  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  —  such 
as  those  of  Phaeton,  of  Daphne,  and  of  Europa,  —  and 
by  his  mode  of  treating  them,  he  bears  witness  to  his 
imitation  of  the  worst  parts  of  Gongora's  works.  His 
sonnets,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  hundred,  are 
in  every  style,  satirical,  religious,  and  sentimental,  and 
a  few  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  have  something  of  the 
older  national  air  and  tone.  But  he  is  rarely  more  in- 
telligible than  his  master,  and  never  shows  his  master's 
talent.^ 

Another  of  those  that  favored  and  facilitated  the 
success  of  the  new  school  was  Paravicino,  who  died  in 


*•  The  queen,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  —  it  his  been 
pretended  —  one  day  passing  through 
a  gallery  of  the  palace,  when  some  one 
came  behind  her  and  covered  her  eves 
with  his  hands.  ''What  is  that  for, 
Count?"  she  exclaimed.  But,  unhap- 
pily  for  her,  it  was  not  the  Count,  —  it 
was  the  king.  Soon  afterwards  Villa- 
mediana  received  a  hint  to  be  on  his 
guard,  as  his  life  was  in  danger.  He 
neglected  the  friendly  notice,  and  was 
assassinated  the  same  evening,  August 
21,  1622.  He  had  been  very  open  in 
his  admiration  of  the  queen,  naving,  on 
occasion  of  a  tournament,  coverea  his 
person  with  silver  reals  and  taken  the 
punning  motto,  —  **  Mis  amores  son 
reales"  (Velazquez,  Dieze,  Gottinffen, 
1796,  8vo,  p.  255.)  An  edition  of  his 
Works,  Madrid,  1634,  4to,  with  a  dedi- 
cation in  my  copy  dated  1642,  is  a  lit- 
tle mom  ample  thian  that  of  ^^rago^a, 


1629,  4to ;  but  not  the  better  for  it. 
The  story  of  the  Count's  unhappy  pre- 
sumption and  fate,  told  a  little  ditfer- 
ently,  may  be  found  in  Mad.  d'Aulnoy's 
"Voyage  d'Espagne,"  ed.  1693,  Tom. 
II.  pp.  17-21,  and  in  the  striking  bal- 
lads of  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  Romances 
Hist6ricos,  Paris,  1841,  Svo.  See,  also, 
Quevedo's  **  Grandes  Anales  de  Quince 
Dias,"  and  the  notes  on  it  in  the  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Rivadeneyra,  Tom.  XXIII. 
p.  214.  Gayangos  says  that  there  is  a 
volume  of  the  unpublished  poetry  of 
Villamediana,  chiefly  filled  with  ridi- 
cule of  events  and  persons  of  the  times 
of  Philip  III.  and  IV.,  which  is  well 
known  to  persons  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters. But  the  tales  referred  to  are  all 
idle.  Other  stories,  of  the  same  gossip- 
ing sort,  may  be  found  in  the  "  MJ- 
moires  de  Tallemant  des  Reaux"  (ed. 
Bruxelles,  1834,  Vol.  II.  pp.  42-46). 
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1633,  and  whose  position  as  the  popular  court  preacher, 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  enabled  hun  to 
introduce  "the  cultivated  style"  into  the  pulpit,  and 
help  its  currency  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
His  poetical  works  were  not  collected  and  published 
till  1641,  when  they  appeared  under  the  imperfect  dis- 
guise of  a  part  of  his  family  name, —  Felix  de  Arteaga. 
They  fill  a  small  volume,  which  abounds  in  sonnets,  and 
contains  a  single  drama  of  no  value.  The  best  parts 
of  it  are  the  lyrical  ballads,  which,  though  mystical  and 
obscure,  are  not  without  poetry ;  a  remark  that  should 
be  extended  to  the  narrative  ballad  on  the  Loves  of 
Alfonso  the  Eighth  and  the  Jewess  of  Toledo, 
*  25  which  Arteaga  *  seems  to  have  been  willing  to 
write  in  the  older  and  simpler  style.*^ 
These  were  the  principal  persons  whose  example 
gave  currency  to  the  new  style.  Its  success,  however, 
depended,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  tone  of  the  higher 
class  of  society  and  the  favor  of  the  court,  to  which 
they  mostly  belonged,  and  in  which  their  works  were 
generally  circulated  in  manuscript  long  before  they 
were  printed,  —  a  practice  always  common  in  Spain, 
from  the  rigorous  supervision  exercised  over  the  press, 
and  the  formidable  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  all 
who  were  concerned  in  its  management,  whether  as 
authors  or  as  publishers.  Fashion  was,  no  doubt^  the 
great  means  of  success  for  the  followers  of  Gongora, 
and  it  was  able  to  push  their  influence  very  widely. 
The  inferior  poets,  almost  without  exception,  bowed  to 
it  throughout  the  country.  Boca  y  Sema  published,  in 
1623,  a  collection  of  poems^  called  "  The  Light  of  the 

^  Baena,  Hgos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  ems,  which  were  not  printed  till  alter 

p.  389.     Hia  entire  name  was  Hortenaio  his  deatii,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.     There 

Felix  Paravicino  y  Arteaga.     Wh^  the  are  editions  of  them  in  1641, 1645,  and 

whole  of  it  was  not  given  with  his  po«  1650 ;  the  last,  AlcaU,  12mo. 
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Soul,"  which  was  often  reprinted  between  that  time 
and  the  end  of  the  century.*®  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Vega,  neither  a  kinsman  nor  a  countryman  of  his 
great  namesake,  who,  however,  praises  him  much  be- 
yond his  merits,  printed  his  "  Perfect  Gentleman  "  in 
1620 ;  a  political  dream,  to  which  he  added  a  small  col- 
lection of  poems  of  a  nature  not  more  substantial  *^ 

Anastasio  Pantaleon,  a  young  cavalier,  who  enjoyed 
great  consideration  at  court,  and  was  assassinated  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  from  being  mistaken  for  another 
person,  had  his  poems  collected  by  the  aflFection  of  his 
friends,  and  published  in  1634,  five  years  after 
his  *  death.^  A  nun  at  Lisbon,  Violante  del  *  26 
Cielo,  in  1646,"  and  Manoel  de  Melo,  in  1649,^ 
gave  proofs  of  a  pride  in  the  Castilian  which  we  should 
hardly  have   expected  just  at  the  time  when  their 


^  Ambrodo  de  la  Roca  y  Sema  was 
a  Valencian,  and  died  in  1649.  (Xime- 
no,  Tom.  1.  p.  359,  and  Fuster,  Tom. 
I.  p.  249.)  He  seems  to  have  been 
yalaed  little,  except  as  a  religious  poet, 
but  he  was  valued  long,  I  have  a  copy 
of  his  "Loz  del  Alma,"  without  year 
or  place,  bat  printed  as  late  as  1725, 
12mo. 

*•  "ElPerfetoSeftor,Poe8fa8Varias," 
etc.,  Madrid,  1652,  4to.  He  wrote  sil- 
vas  darker  than  G6ngora's  '  *  Soledades. " 
His  madrigals  and  shorter  poems  are 
more  intelligible,  though  none  are  good. 
He  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  but 
lived  in  Madrid,  where  he  died  after 
1656.  (Barbosa,  Tom.  I.  p.  310.) 
There  are  two  editions  of  his  works. 

w  Baena,  Tom.  I.  p.  93.  The  works 
of  Pantaleon  are  obvious  imitations  of 
G6ngora,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  "  Fabu- 
la  de  Proserpina,**  "  Fibula  de  Alfeo  y 
Aretusa,"  etc.,  though  perhaps  still 
more  in  his  sonnets  ana  dicimas.  They 
were  first  printed  in  1684,  but  appeared 
several  times  afterwards,  with  slight  ad- 
ditions. My  copy  is  of  Madrid,  1648, 
18mo. 

*^  Violante  del  Cielo  (do  Ceo,  in  Por- 
taguese)  diisd  in  1698,  ninety-two  years 
old,  havinff  written  and  published  many 
TolomeB  of  Portuguese  poetry  and  prose, 


some  of  the  contents  of  which  are  too 
gallant  to  be  very  nunlike.  Her  "  Ri- 
mas,"  chiefly  Spanish,  were  printed  in 
Ruan,  1646,  12mo.  One  of  the  few 
poems  among  them  that  can  be  read  is 
an  ode  on  the  death  of  Lope  de  Ve^ 
(p.  44) ;  though  it  should  be  added, 
that  some  of  her  short  religious  poems, 
scattered  elsewhere  in  her  works,  are 
better.  A  number  of  other  Portuguese 
continued  to  write  wholly  or  occasion- 
ally in  Spanish  after  the  separation  of 
the  two  Kingdoms  in  1640.  But  they 
are  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
noted.  That  the  literatures  of  the  two 
countries  were  intimately  connected, 
and  that  Portuguese  often  ¥rrote  in 
Spanish,  though  leyr  Spaniards  returned 
the  compliment,  we  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  observe,  from  the  time  of 
Gil  Vicente  and  Saa  de  Miranda. 

^  Melo,  who  died  in  1666,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  Portuguese  au- 
thors of  his  time.  (Barbosa,  Tom.  II. 
p.  182.)  His  "Tres  Musas  del  Melo- 
dino,"  a  volume  containing  his  Spanish 
poetry,  and  consisting,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  sonnets,  ballads,  odes,  and  other 
short  lyrics,  much  in  the  manner  of 
Quevedo,  as  well  as  of  G6ngora,  was 
printed  twice,  in  1649  and  1665,  —  the 
tbrmer,  lisboa,  4to.     But  he  was  a  true 
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native  country  was  emancipating  itself  from  the  Span- 
ish yoke ;  but  which  enabled  them  to  claim  the  favor 
of  fashion  alike  at  home  and  in  Madrid.  In  1652, 
Moncayo  published  a  volume  of  his  own  extravagant 
verses;^  and,  two  years  later,  persuaded  his  friend 
Francisco  de  la  Torre  to  publish  a  similar  collection  in 
equally  bad  taste.^  Vergara  followed,  in  1660,  under 
the  aflFected  title  of  "Ideas  de  Apolo,"^  and  Rozas,  in 
1662,  under  one  still  more  affected,  —  "  Conversation 
without  Cards."  ^ 

Ulloa,  who  prepared  his  poetry  for  the  press 
*  27  as  early  as  *  1653,  but  did  not  print  it  till  six 
years  afterwards,  wrote  sometimes  pleasantly 
and  in  a  pure  style,  but  often  followed  that  prevailing 
in  his  time.^^  And  finally,  in  1677,  appeared  "  The 
Harp  of  Apollo,"  by  Salazar,  much  like  its  predecessors, 
and  quite  worthy  in  all  respects  to  close  up  the  series.^ 


Portuguese  at  heart.  His  **Ecco  Po- 
lytico,"  (1645,)  which  is  an  attack  on 
tne  government  of  Philip  IV.,  proves 
this  beyond  all  doubt.  See  post.  Chap. 
XXXVllI. 

"  Moncayo  is  also  known  by  his  title 
of  Marques  de  San  Felices.  His  poems 
are  entitled  ''Rimas  de  Don  Juan  de 
Moncayo  i  Ouerrea,"  (Qarago9a,  1652, 
4to,)  and  consist  of  sonnets,  a  **Fdbu- 
la  de  Venus  i  Adonis,"  ballads,  etc. 
Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  III.  p.  820. 

**  "  Entretenimiento  de  las  Musas  en 
esta  Baraxa  Nueva  de  Versos,  dividida 
en  Quatro  Manjares,  ec,  por  Fenix  de 
la  Torre,"  Caragoca,  1654,  4to.  The 
title  speaks  lor  itself.  His  proper  name 
was  Francisco,  and  he  was  a  Murcian, 
the  translator  of  Owen's  Epigrams  and 
author  of  the  "  Delicias  de  Apolo," 
1670,  as  well  as  of  other  works  of  small 
value. 

**  "  Ydcas  de  Apolo  y  Dignas  Tareas 
del  OcioCortesano,^'  Madrid,  1661,  4to  ; 
abounding  in  sonnets,  religious  ballads, 
and  courtly  lyrics.  A  few  of  its  poems 
are  narrative,  like  one  in  the  oallad 
form  on  the  story  of  Danae,  and  another 
at  the  end  in  otf^va  rimay  on  the  find- 
iug  of  the  Vii^  of  Balvonera. 


w  «*  Noches  de  Inviemo ;  Conversa- 
cion  sin  Naypes,"  Madrid,  1662,  4to. 
The  second  part  of  this  volume  consists 
of  burlesque  poems,  full  of  miserable 
puns  and  rudenesses. 

«  "Obras  de  Don  Luis  de  Ulloa, 
P^sas  y  Versos,"  of  which  the  second 
edition  was  published  by  his  son,  at 
Madrid,  1674,  4to.  Some  of  the  re- 
ligious poems,  in  the  old  measures,  are 
among  the  best  of  the  volume  ;  but  the 
very  best  is  the  "Raquel,"  in  about 
eighty  octave  stanzas,  on  the  story  of 
the  love  of  Alfonso  VIII.  for  the  fair 
Jewess  of  Toledo. 

*  "Cythara  de  Apolo,"  — published 
after  its  author's  death  by  Vera  Tassis 
y  Villaroel,  "his  greatest  friend"  ;  — 
the  same  person  who  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  plays  of  Calderon,  giving 
himself  again  the  same  boastful  title. 
Among  his  works  is  a  Soledad,  in  pro- 
fessed imitation  of  G^ngora,  and  Fabu- 
las  or  Stories  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Villamediana.  Au^.  de  Salazar 
was  bom  in  1642,  and  died  in  1675. 
Some  of  his  shorter  and  lighter  poems 
are  written  in  a  graceful  and  pore 
style. 
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More  names  might  be  added,  but  they  would  be  of  per- 
sons of  less  note ;  and  even  of  those  just  enumerated 
little  is  now  remembered,  and  less  read.  The  whole 
mass,  indeed,  is  of  consequence  chiefly  to  show  the 
wide  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  spread  on  all  sides. 

The  depth  to  which  it  struck  its  roots  may,  however, 
be  better  estimated,  if  we  consider  two  things:  the 
unavailing  efforts  made  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
age  to  resist  it,  and  the  fact,  that,  after  all,  they  them- 
selves—  Lope  de  Vega,  Quevedo,  and  Calderon  — 
yielded  from  time  to  time  to  the  popular  taste,  and 
wrote  in  the  very  style  they  condemned.^ 

Of  these  distinguished  men,  the  most  prominent, 
whether  we  consider  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
his  contemporaries  or  the  interest  he  took  in  this  par- 
ticular discussion,  was,  undoubtedly.  Lope  de  Vega. 
Gongora  had,  at  some  period,  been  i  personally  known 
to  him,  probably  when  he  was  in  Andalusia  in  1603, 
or  earlier,  when  he  was  hastening  to  join  the  Armada ; 
and  from  this  time  Lope  always  retained  an  unaffected 
respect  for  the  Cordovan  poet's  genius,  and  always 
rendered  full  justice  to  his  earlier  merits.  But 
he  did  not  *  spare  the  extravagances  of  G6n-  *  28 
gora's  later  style;  attacking  it  in  his  seventh 
Epistle;  in  an  amusing  sonnet  where  he  represents 
Boscan  and  Garcilasso  as  imable  to  understand  it;  in 
the  poetical  contest  at  the  canonization  of  San  Isidro ; 
in  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  "  Orfeo  "  of  Montalvan ; 
and  in  many  other  places ;  but,  above  all,  in  a  long 

■•  Of  Quevedo  and  Calderon  I  have  the    obscure    style    of   poetry  in    his 

already  spoken ;  andMontalvan^Zarate,  'Mlustre    Fregona,"    1613,    giving    a 

Tirso  de  Molina,  and  most  of  the  dram-  specimen  of  it,  and  alludes  to  it  again 

atists  of  note,  might  have  been  added,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Don  QuixotOi 

Cervantes,  in  his  old  age,  heeded  the  c.  16. 
new  school  little,  but  he  complains  of 
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letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  formally  asked  his  judgment 
on  the  whole  subject.®^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  as  to  his  deliberate 
opinion  in  relation  to  it.  Indeed,  G6ngora  assailed 
him  with  great  severity  for  it ;  and  though  Lope  con- 
tinued to  praise  the  uneasy  poet  for  such  of  his  works 
as  deserved  commendation,  the  attack  on  his  ^^culti- 
vated style"  was  never  forgiven  by  Gongora,  and  a 
small  volume  of  his  unpublished  verse  still  shows  that 
his  bitterness  continued  to  the  last.^  And  yet  Lope 
himself  not  unfrequently  fell  into  the  very  fault  he  so 
sharply  and  wittily  reprehended ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  his  "  Wise  Man  in  his 
own  House,"  where  it  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  many  of  his  poems,  especially  his  "  Circe  " 
and  his  ^'Festival  at  Denia,"  in  which,  if  they  had  not 
been  addressed  to  courtly  readers,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  used  the  simple  and  flow- 
ing style  most  natural  to  him. 

The  affected  style  of  Gongora  was  attacked  by 
others ;  —  by  Cascales,  the  rhetorician,  in  his  "  Poet- 
ical Tables,"  printed  in  1616,  and  in  his  "Philological 
Letters,"  printed  in  1634 ;  ®  by  Jauregui,  the  poet,  in 
his  "  Discourse  on  the  Cultivated  and  Obscure  Style," 
in  1628 ;««  and  by  Salas,  in  1633,  in  his  ^^n- 
*  29    quiries  concerning  Tragedy."^     But  *the  most 

^  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  de  Pi'ramo  e  Tishe,"  1686  (ant^,  note 

I.  pp.  271,  342;  Tom.  XII.  pp.  231-  43).  —  Totum  nil. 

234 ;  Tom.  XIX.  p.  49;  and  Tom.  IV.  **  I  have  never  seen  this  book,  but 

pp.  459-482:    In  the  last  cited  passage,  Antonio,    in   his  article  on  Jauregui, 

Lope  says  he  always  placed  Fernando  gives  its  title,  and  Fl^l  (Gesch.  der 

de  Herrera  as  a  model  before  himself.  Romischen  Literatur,  "ftm.  II.  p.  808) 

^^  National  Library,  Madrid,  Estante  gives  the  date  of  its  pablication.     Jau- 

M,  Codex  1 32,  4to.      At  least,  it  was  regui,  however,  in  his  translation  of  the 


there  in  1818,  at  which  date  I  saw  it.  '*  rharsalia"  of  Lucan,  falls  into  the 

^  Tablas  Po^ticas,  ed.  1779,  p.  103.  false  style  of  G<Sngora.     Declamacion 

Cart.  Phil.  Dec.  I.  Cart.  8-10.     Christ,  contra  los  Abusos  de  la  Lengua  Castel- 

de  Salazar  Mardones  defended  G6ngora  lana,  1793,  p.  188. 

in  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  en-  ^  Tragedia  Antigua*  Madrid,  1638^ 

titled  "  Ilostracion  de  k  Fabula,  ec.,  4to,  pp.  84,  85. 
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formidable  attack  sustained  by  this  style  was  made  by 
Quevedo,  who,  in  1631,  published  both  the  Bachiller 
de  la  Torre,  and  the  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon,  intending 
to  show  by  them  what  Spanish  lyrical  verse  might 
become,  when,  with  a  preservation  of  the  national 
spirit,  it  was  founded  on  pure  models,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  whether  Castilian  or  foreign.  From  this 
attack  —  made,  it  should  be  observed,  about  the  time 
Gongora's  works  and  those  of  his  most  successful  fol- 
lowers were  published,  rather  than  at  the  time  when 
they  were  written  and  circulated  in  manuscript  — 
Gongora  and  his  school  never  entirely  recovered  the 
measure  of  their  former  triumphant  success.^ 

Quite  unconscious  of  this  discussion,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  style  and  manner,  lived  Francisco  de  Medrano, 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  warm-hearted  of  Spanish 
lyric  poets,  and  one  who  seemed  to  be  such  without  an 
eflFort  to  avoid  the  follies  of  his  time.  His  poems,  few 
in  number,  are  better  than  anything  in  the  "  Sestinas  " 
of  Venegas,  to  which  fhey  form  a  sort  of  supplement, 
and  with  which  they  were  printed  in  1617.  Some  of 
his  religious  sonnets  are  especially  to  be  noticed  ;  but 
his  Horatian  odes,  and,  above  all,  one  on  the  Worth- 
lessness  of  Human  Pursuits,  beginning, "  We  all,  we  all 
mistake,"  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  graceful 
remains.®^ 

Another  writer  of  the  same  class,  who  can  be  traced 
back  to  1584,  but  who  did  not  die  till  1606,  is  Baltasar 
de  Alcazar,  a  witty  Andalusian,  who  has  left  a  moderate 
number  of  short  lyrical  poems,  written  with  great  spirit, 

••  See  Appendix  (O).  Rivadeneyra'sBiblioteca,  Tom.  XXXII., 

*  We  know  nothing  of   Medrano,  1864.     But  Pedro  Venegas  de  Saavedra 

except  his  poems,  printed  at  Palenno,  was  a  Sevilian  gentleman,  and  Antonio 

in  1617,  at  the  end  of  an  imitation,  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  246)  hints  that 

rather  than  a  translation,    of  Ovid's  the  imprint  of  the  volume  may  not 

Remedium  AmorU  by  Venegas,  and  in  show  the  true  place  of  its  publication. 
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most  of  them  gay,  and  all  of  them  in  a  much  better 

taste  than  was  common  when  they  appeared.^ 
*  30  *  Similar  praise,  if  not  the  same,  may  be  given 
to  Arguijo,  a  SeviUan  gentleman  of  fortune,  and 
a  veintequatro  of  his  native  city,  distinguished  by  his 
patronage  of  letters,  to  whom  Lope  de  Vega  dedicated 
three  poems,  and  whose  verses  Espinosa  —  apparently 
to  attract  favor  for  his  book  —  placed  at  the  opening 
of  his  selections  from  the  poets  of  his  time.  He  flour- 
ished from  1590  to  1622,  and  wrote,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  little  that  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  Italian 
forms;  for  his  sixty-one  sonnets,  —  which,  with  a  sin- 
gularly antique  air,  are  sometimes  quite  poetical,  —  a 
good  camnon  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  another  on  a 
religious  festival  at  Cadiz,  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  his  known  works.  But  his  little  lyric  to  his  guitar, 
which  he  calls  simply  a  "  Silva,"  is  worth  all  the  rest 
It  is  entirely  Spanish  in  its  tone,  and  breathes  a  gentle 
sensibility,  not  unmingled  with  sadness,  that  finds  its 
way  at  once  to  the  heart.^ 

Antonio  Balvas,  who  died  in  1628,  is  of  more  humble 
pretensions  as  a  poet  than  either  of  the  last,  but  per- 
haps was  more  distinctly  opposed  than  either  of  them 
to  the  fashionable  taste.     When,  in  his  old  age,  he  had 


•^  He  is  mentioned  in  Cervantes, 
''Canto  de  Caliope/'  and  there  is  a 
life  of  him  in  the  notes  to  Sismondi, 
Spanish  translation  (Tom.  I.  p.  274). 
Hispoems  are  found  in  the  "Flores" 
of  Espinosa,  and  in  the  eii^teenth  vol- 
ume of  Fernandez,  in  Kivadeneyra, 
Tom.  XXXII.  and  XLII.,  and  in  the 
"Biblioteca  de  Libros  Raros,"  1863, 
ad  verb.  Alcazar.  They  ought  all  to 
be  collected  and  printed  together. 

^  Arguyo's  sonnets  were  printed  anew 
with  additions  by  Colon  y  Colon  in  1841. 
See,  likewise,  Varflora,  r^o.  III.  p.  14 ; 
Sismondi's  Lit.  Espafiola  por  Figueroa, 
Tom.  I.  p.  282 ;  Espinosa,  Flores ;  and 
Fernandez,  Coleccion,  Tom.  XVIII.  pp. 


88-124,  with  the  Biblioteca  of  Rivade- 
neyra,  Tom.  XXXII.,  1864.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  noted  here,  that  the  **  H^os 
de  SeviUa  Ilustres  en  Santidad,  Letras, 
Armas,  Artes  6  Dignidad,"  published 
in  that  city  in  1791,  in  Svo,  is  a  poor 
book,  but  one  that  sometimes  contains 
facts  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  one 
that  is  now  become  very  rare,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  published  in 
separate  numbers.  On  its  title-page  it 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Don 
Firmin  Arana  de  Varflora  ;  but  Blanco 
White,  in  "Doblado's  Letters,"  1822, 

S.  469,  says  its  author  was  Padre  Yal- 
errama. 
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prepared  for  publication  a  volume  of  his  verse,  he 
called  it,  after  some  hesitation,  "  The  Castilian  Poet," 
and  Lope  de  Vega  pronounced  it  to  be  purely  written, 
and  well  fitted  to  a  period  "  when,"  as  he  added,  "  the 
ancient  language  of  the  country  was  beginning  to 
sound  to  him  like  a  strange  tongue."  Still,  in  this 
very  volume,  humble  in  size  and  modest  in  all  its  pre- 
tensions, Balvas  compliments  Gongora  and  praises 
Ledesma :  so  necessary  was  it  to  conciliate  the  favored 
school.® 

^  "El  Poeta  Castellano,  Antonio  Balvas  Barona,  Natural  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Segovia,"  ValladoUd,  1627,  12mo. 
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LTKIO  POBTBT,  CONTHrUXD. — THE  AXOKNSOLAB,  JAUKEOUI,  BSTtTAN  TILLS- 
OA8,  BALBUBNA,  BAXBADILLO,  POLO,  XOJA8,  XIOJA,  B8QUILACHB,  MBHDOZA, 
REBOLLEDO,  QUIB06,  BVIA,  INEZ  DE  LA  CHCZ,  BOLfS,  CANDAMO,  AND  OTH- 
BBS.  —  DIFFBBBNT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPANISH  LYRICAL  POETRY,  RE- 
LIGIOUS AND   SECULAR,  POPULAR  AND   ELEGANT. 

Among  the  lyric  poets  who  flourished  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  were 
opposed  to  what  •began  to  be  called  the  "  Gongorism  " 
of  the  time,  the  first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence 
was  concerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Argensola, — 
Aragonese  gentlemen  of  a  good  Italian  family,  which 
had  come  from  Ravenna  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  The  eldest  of  them,  Lupercio  Leo- 
nardo, was  bom  in  1563;  and  Baifolome  Leonardo, 
the  other,  was  his  junior  by  only  a  year.  Lupercio 
was  educated  for  the  civil  service  of  his  country,  and 
married  young.  Not  far  from  the  year  1587  he  wrote 
the  three  tragedies  which  have  already  been  noticed, 
and  two  years  later  was  distinguished  at  Alcala  de 
Henares  in  one  of  the  public  poetical  contests  then  so 
common  in  Spain.  In  1591,  he  was  sent  as  an  agent 
of  the  government  of  Philip  the  Second  to  Saragossa, 
when  Antonio  Perez  fled  into  Aragon ;  and  he  subse- 
quently became  chronicler  of  that  kingdom,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  Empress  Maria  of  Austria. 

The  happiest  part  of  the  life  of  Lupercio  was  prob- 
ably passed  at  Naples,  where  he  went,  in  1610,  with 
the  Count  de  Lemos,  when  that  accomplished  noble- 
man was  made  its  viceroy,  and  seemed  to  be  hardly 
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less  anxious  to  have  poets  about  him  than  statesmen, 
—  taking  both  the  brothers,  as  part  of  his  official 
suite,  and  not  only  giving  *  Lupercio  the  post  of  *  32 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  War,  but  authorizing 
him  to  appoint  his  subordinates  from  among  Spanish 
men  of  letters.  But  his  life  at  Naples  was  short.  In 
March,  1613,  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  buried  with 
much  solemnity  by  the  Academy  of  the  Oziosiy  which 
he  had  himself  helped  to  establish,  and  of  which 
Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso  and  of  Milton,  was  then 
the  head. 

Bartolome,  who,  like  his  brother,  bore  the  name  of 
Leonardo,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Villahermosa,  early  received 
a  living  in  Aragon,  which  finally  determined  his  posi- 
tion in  society.  But  until  1610,  when  he  went  to 
Naples,  he  lived  a  great  deal  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca, where  he  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
prepared  his  history  of  the  recent  conquest  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  was  printed  in  1609.  At  Naples,  he 
was  a  principal  personage  in  the  poetical  court  of  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  and  showed,  as  did  others  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  a  pleasant  facility  in  acting  dramas, 
that  were  improvisated  as  they  were  performed.  At 
Rome,  too,  he  was  favorably  known  and  patronized ; 
and  before  his  return  home  in  1616,  he  was  made 
chronicler  of  Aragon ;  a  place  in  which  he  succeeded 
his  brother,  and  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  till  his 
own  death,  in  1631. 

There  is  little  in  what  was  most  fortunate  in  the 
career  of  these  two  remarkable  brothers  that  can  serve 
to  distinguish  them,  except  the  diflFerent  lengths  of 
their  lives  and  the  difierent  amounts  of  their  works ; 
for  not  only  were  both  of  them  poets,  and  possessed  of 
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intellectual  endowments  able  to  command  general  re- 
spect, but  both  had  the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  positions 
in  the  world  which  gave  them  a  wide  influence,  and 
enabled  them  to  become  patrons  of  men  of  letters, 
some  of  whom  were  their  superiors.  But  both  are  now 
seldom  mentioned,  except  for  a  volume  of  poetry, 
chiefly  lyrical,  published  in  1634,  after  their  deaths,  by 
a  son  of  Lupercio.  It  consists,  he  says,  of  such  of  his 
father's  and  his  uncle's  poems  as  he  had  been  able  to 
collect,  but  by  no  means  of  all  they  had  written  ;  for 

his  father  had  destroyed  most  of  his  manuscripts 
*  33    just  before  he  died ;  and  his  *  uncle,  though  he 

had  given  about  twenty  of  his  poems  to  Espi- 
nosa  in  1605,  had  not,  it  is  apparent,  been  careful  to 
preserve  what  had  been  only  an  amusement  of  his 
leisure  hours,  rather  than  a  serious  occupation. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  this  collection  of  their  poems 
shows  the  same  resemblance  in  their  talents  and  tastes 
that  was  apparent  in  their  lives.  Italy,  a  country  in 
which  their  family  had  its  origin,  where  they  had  them- 
selves lived,  and  some  of  whose  poets  they  had  famil- 
iarly known,  seems  almost  always  present  to  their 
thoughts  as  they  write.  Nor  is  Horace  often  absent 
His  philosophical  spirit,  his  careful  but  rich  versifica- 
tion, and  his  tempered  enthusiasm,  are  the  character- 
istic merits  to  which  the  Argensolas  aspired,  alike  in 
their  formal  odes  and  in  the  few  of  their  poems  that 
take  the  freer  and  more  national  forms.  The  elder 
shows,  on  the  whole,  more  of  original  power ;  but  he 
left  only  half  as  many  poems,  by  which  to  judge  his 
merits,  as  his  brother  did.  The  younger  is  more 
graceful,  and  finishes  his  compositions  with  more  care 
and  judgment.  Both,  notwithstanding  they  w^ere  Ara- 
gonese,  wrote  with  entire  purity  of  style,  so  that  Lope 
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de  Vega  said  "  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  come  from 
Aragon  to  reform  Castilian  verse "  Both,  therefore, 
are  to  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  Spanish  lyric  poets^ 
—  next,  perhaps,  after  the  great  masters ;  —  a  rank 
wliich  we  most  readily  assign  them,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  shorter  poems  addressed  by  the  elder  to 
the  lady  he  afterwards  married,  and  the  purity  of  man- 
ner and  sustained  dignity  of  feeling  which  mark  the 
longer  compositions  of  each.^ 

Among  those  who  followed  the  Argensolas,  the  ear- 
liest of  their  successful  imitators  was  probably  Jau- 
regui,  a  Sevilian  gentleman,  descended  from  an  old  Bis- 
cayan  family,  and  bom  about  1570.  Having  a 
*  talent  for  painting  as  well  as  poetry,  —  a  fact  *  34 
we  learn  in  many  ways,  and  among  the  rest  from 
an  epigrammatic  sonnet  of  Lope  de  Vega,  —  he  went 
to  Rome  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  to 
which,  at  first,  he  seems  to  have  given  his  life.  But 
still  poetry  drew  him  away  from  the  path  he  had 
chosen.  In  1607,  while  at  Rome,  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Aminta  "  of  Tasso,  and  from  that  time 
was  numbered  among  the  Spanish  poets  Who  were  val- 
ued at  home  and  abroad.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  to  Madrid,  where,  heralded  by  a 
good  reputation,  he  was  kindly  received  at  court. 
This  was  probably  as  early  as  1613,  for  Cervantes  in 
that  year  mentioned  in  his  "  Tales  "  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, painted,  as  he  says, "  by  the  famous  Jauregui." 


1  All  needful  notices  of  the  two  Ar- 
gensolas and  their  works — and  more 
too  —  can  be  fonnd  in  the  elaborate 
lives  of  them  by  Pellicer,  in  his  •*  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Traductores,"  1778,  pp. 
1  - 141 ;  and  by  Latassa,  in  the  **  Bib- 
lioteca  Nueva  de  £scritores  Arago- 
neses,"  Tom.  II.  pp.  143,  461.  Besides 
the  original  edition  of  their  "Kimas," 


fZaragoza,  1634,  4to,)  two  editions  are 
found  in  Fernandez,  "Coleccion,"  the 
last  being  of  1804.  The  sonnet  of  Bar- 
tolom^  on  Sleep  is  commonly  much  ad- 
mired ;  but  01  his  poems  1  prefer  the 
sonnet  on  Providence,  (p.  380,)  and 
the  ode  in  honor  of  the  Church  after 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  ed.  1634,  p. 
872. 
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In  1618,  however,  he  was  again  in  Seville,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  works ;  but  in  1624  his  "  Or- 
feo  "  appeared  at  Madrid,  —  a  poem  in  five  short  cantos, 
on  the  story  of  Orpheus.  It  is  written  with  much  less 
purity  of  style  than  might  have  been  expected  frbm 
one  who  afterwards  denounced  the  extravagances  of 
Gongora.  Still,  it  attracted  so  Uvely  an  interest,  that 
Montalvan  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish  another 
on  the  same  subject,  in  competition  with  it,  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  —  a  rivalship  in  which  he  was  openly  abetted 
by  his  great  master,  Lope  de  Vega.^  Both  poems  seem 
to  have  been  well  received,  and  both  authors  continued 
to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  capital  till  their  deaths,  which 
happened,  that  of  Montalvan  in  1638,  and,  in  1649, 
that  of  Jauregui>  who,  in  1640,  had  finished  a  too  free 
translation,  or  rather  a  presumptuous  and  distastefid 
rearrangement,  of  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia." 

The  reputation  of  Jauregui  rests  on  the  volume  of 
poems  he  himself  published  in  1618.  The  trans- 
*  35  lation  of  *  Tasso's  "  Aminta,"  with  which  it  opens, 
is  elaborately  corrected  from  the  edition  he  had 
previously  printed  at  Rome,  without  being  always  im- 
proved by  the  changes  he  introduced.  But,  in  each  of 
its  forms,  it  is  probably  the  most  carefully  finished  and 
beautiful  translation  in  the  Spanish  language ;  marked 
by  great  ease  and  facility  in  its  versification,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  charming  lyrical  tone  that  runs  with 
such  harmony  and  sweetness  through  the  Italian. 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  some- 
what characteristic  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  works  in  Spain  were  at- 
tributed to  persons  who  did  not  write 
them,  that  the  "Orfeo**  of  Jaureffui  is 
printed  in  the  "Cythara  de  ApoTo,"  a 
collection  of  the  posthumous  poems  of 
Affustin  de  Salazar,  (which  appeared  at 
Madrid,  1694,  4to,)  as  if  it  were  his. 
80  far  as  I  have  compared  the  two,  I 


find  nothing  altered  but  the  first  stanza, 
and  the  title  of  the  poem,  which,  instead 
of  being  simply  called  ''Orfeo,"  as  it 
was  by  its  author,  is  entitled,  in  imita- 
tion of  GtSneora's  school,  **  Fibula  de 
Euridioe  y  Orfeo."  This  was,  1  hope, 
a  blunder  of  Salazar's  Gongores(nie 
friend.  Vera  Tassis  y  ViUarvel,  who 
edited  the  yolume. 
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Jauregui's  original  poems  are  few,  and  now  and  then 
betray  the  same  traces  of  submission  to  the  influence 
of  G6ngora  that  are  to  be  seen  in  his  "Orfeo"  and 
"Farsalia."  But  the  more  lyrical  portions  —  whichj 
except  those  on  religious  subjects,  have  a  very  Italian 
air  —  are  almost  entirely  free  from  such  faults.  The 
Ode  on  Luxury  is  noble  and  elevated ;  and  the  silva  on 
seeing  his  mistress  bathing,  more  cautiously  managed 
than  the  similar  scene  in  Thomson's  ^^  Summer,"  is 
admirable  in  its  diction,  and  betrays  in  its  beautiful 
picturesqueness  something  of  its  author^s  skill  and 
refinement  in  the  kindred  art  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  His  sonnets  and  shorter  pieces  are  less  suc- 
cessful." 

*  Another  of  the  followers  of  the  Argensolas  —    *  36 
and  one  who  boasted   that  he  had  trodden  in 
their  footsteps  from  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when 
Bartolom^  had  been  pointed  out  to  his  young  admira- 


•  Sedano,  Tom.  IX.  p.  xxii.  Lope 
de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom.  I.  p.  88. 
SiffDorelli,  Storiade'  Teatri,  1813,  Tom. 
Vl.  p.  13.  Cervantes,  Novelas,  Pr6- 
lo^.  Orfeo  de  Joan  de  Jaaregai,  Ma- 
dnd,  1624,  4to.  Fernandez,  Coleccion, 
Tom.  VII.  and  VIII.,  containing  the 
"  Farsalia " ;  and  Rimas  de  Juan  de 
Jaaregai,  Sevilla,  1618,  4to,  reprinted 
by  Fernandez,  Tom.  VI.  But  tne  best 
text  of  the  *'  Aminta  "  is  that  in  Seda- 
no, (Pamaso,  Tom.  I.,)  which  is  made 
by  a  collation  of  both  the  editions  that 
were  prepared  by  Janregui  himself,  — 
the  first  of  which  is  a  small  neat  vol- 
ume of  QvXj  eighty-seven  pages,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1607,  with  a  modest  and 
somewhat  anxious  dedication.  Of  this 
beautiful  version  it  may  be  noted  that 
Cervantes  (Don  Quixote,  Parte  II.  c. 
62)  says,  as  he  does  of  the  "Pastor 
Fido  "  by  Figueroa,  "  We  happily  doubt 
which  is  the  translation  and  which  the 
original.*'  The  *'  Farsalia  '*  of  Jauregui 
was  not  published  till  1684,  and  was 
then  printed  at  Madrid  very  ill,  but  as 
well  as  it  deserves.  Jaureffui  hardly 
recognizes  the  part  Lucan  nad  in  it. 


Another  translation  that  is  naturally 
compared  with  it  —  the  contemporary 
translation,  I  mean,  of  the  Thebaid  of 
Statins — was  not  published  until  1855, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  thirty-sixth 
volume  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Espafioles.  The  first  nine  books  are  by 
Juan  de  Aijona,  a  friend  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  but  Aijona*s  death  prevented 
him  from  goinff  further,  after  six  years' 
labor  on  it.  It  was  finished  modestly 
by  Gregorio  de  Morillo  or  Murillo. 
Both  are  better  translations  than  that 
of  Jauregui,  but  neither  deserves  the 
hiffh  praise  given  by  the  editor  who 
puolisnes  them. 

Jauregui's  silva  on  seeing  his  mistress 
bathing  can  be  compared,  much  to  its 
advantage  and  honor,  with  a  longer 
silva  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
"  Anaxarete,"  and  published  at  the  end 
of  his  "  Gigantomachia,"  by  Manuel  de 
Galle«>s,  Lisboa,  1628,  4to,  ten  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Jauregui's  poem. 
The  **  Anaxarete  "  is  not  without  grace- 
ful passages,  but  it  is  much  too  long, 
and  shows  frequent  traces  of  the  school 
of  GiSngora. 
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tion  in  the  streets  of  Madrid  —  was  Est6 van  Manuel  de 
Villegas.*  He  was  bom  at  Naxera,  in  1596,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  court  and  partly  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  studied  the  law.  After  1617,  and  certainly 
as  early  as  1626,  when  he  was  married,  he  almost 
entirely  abandoned  letters,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
such  profitable  occupations  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession as  would  afford  subsistence  to  those  dependent 
on  his  labors.  He,  however,  found  leisure  to  prepare 
for  publication  a  number  of  learned  dissertations  on 
ancient  authors;  to  make  considerable  progress  in  a 
professional  commentary  on  the  "  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus " ;  and  to  publish,  in  1665,  as  a  consolation  for 
his  own  sorrows,  a  translation  of  Boethius,  which,  be- 
sides its  excellent  version  of  the  poetical  parts,  is 
among  the  good  specimens  of  Castilian  prose.  But 
he  remained,  during  his  whole  life,  unpatronized  and 
poor,  and  died  in  1669,  an  unfortimate  and  unhappy 
man.^ 

The  gay  and  poetical  part  of  the  life  of  Villegas  — 
the  period  when  he  presumptuously  announced  him- 
self as  the  rising  sun,  and  attacked  Cervantes,  think- 
ing to  please  the  Argensolas^  —  began  very  early,  and 


^  This  allusion  occurs  in  a  satire  on 
the  aUto  style  of  poetry,  not  found  in 
his  collected  worKS,  but  in  Sedano, 
(Tom.  IX.,  1778,  p.  8,)  where  it  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time. 

*  An  excellent  life  of  Villegas  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  Works,  Ma- 
drid, 1774,  2  torn.  8vo,  said  by  Guari- 
nos  (Biblioteca  de  Escritores  del  Reiua- 
do  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1785,  8vo, 
Tom.  V.  p.  19)  to  have  been  written  by 
Vicente  de  los  Rios. 

•  In  the  edition  of  his  poetry  pub- 
iished  by  himself  and  at  nis  own  ex- 
pense, in  1617,  4to,  at  Naxera,  his 
birthplace,  he  ^ves  on  the  title-page  a 
print  of  the  rising  sun,  with  the  stars 
growing  dim,  and  two  mottoes  to  ex- 


plain its  meaning  :  the  first,  "  Sicut  sol 
matutinus,"  and  the  other,  "Me  sur- 
gente,  auid  istae  ? "  —  the  wte  whom  he 
thus  slights  being  Lope  de  Vega,  Que- 
vedo,  and  indeed  the  whole  ^laxy  of 
the  best  period  of  Spanish  hterature. 
Lope  seems  to  have  been  a  little  an- 
noyed at  this  impertinence  and  vanity 
of  Villegas ;  for,  in  allusion  to  it,  he 
says,  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  other- 
wise laudatory,  — 

Aunqae  dlxo  que  Codos  «e  esoondiMen, 
QttADdo  lo0  ray  OS  de  su  logenio  Tie^en. 

Lanrel  de  Apolo,  Madrid,  1680, 4to, 
SUralli. 

For  the  harsh  words  of  Villegas  about 
Cervantes,  see  Navarrete,  Viaa,  §  12& 
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was  soon  darkened  by  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
the  world.  *  He  tells  ns  himself  that  he  wrote  *  37 
much  of  his  poetry  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  old ;  and  he  certainly  published  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  when  he  was  hardly  twenty-one.^  And  yet  there 
are  few  volumes  in  the  Spanish  language  that  afford 
surer  proofs  of  a  poetical  temperament.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  versions  of  a  num- 
ber of  Odes  from  the  First  Book  of  Horace,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  of  Anacreon,  followed  by  imitations 
of  Anacreon's  manner,  on  subjects  relating  to  their 
author.  The  second  contains  satires  and  elegies,  which 
are  really  epistles;  idyls  in  the  Italian  ottava  rinia ; 
sonnets,  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch;  and  "Latinas," 
as  he  calls  them,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
written  in  the  measures  of  Roman  verse. 

A  poetical  spirit  runs  through  the  whole.  The  trans- 
lations are  generally  free,  but  more  than  commonly 
true  to  the  genius  of  their  originals.  The  "  Latinas  " 
are  cmious.  They  fill  only  a  few  pages ;  but,  except 
slight  specimens  of  the  ancient  measures  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  the  two  tragedies  of  Bermudez,  forty  years 
before,  they  are  the  first  and  the  only  attempt  worthy 
of  notice,  to  introduce  into  the  Castilian  those  forms 
of  verse  which,  a  Uttle  before  the  time  of  Bermudez, 
had  obtained  some  success  in  France,  and  which,  a 
little  later,  our  own  Spenser  sought  to  establish  in 
English  poetry. 

But  though  Villegas  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  imitations  of  Anacreon.  We  seem,  in- 
deed, as  we  read  them,  to  have  the  simple  and  joyous 
spirit  of  ancient  festivity  and  love  revived  before  us, 

T  Mil  dnlcM  cantilenM,  A  IO0  relnte  limadM 

Mia  fOftTW  (WllolM,  I  a  iM  oatorc«  eflcritas. 

Sd.iei7,f.88. 
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with  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  of  what  renders  that 
spirit  oflFensive.  The  ode  to  a  little  bird  whose  nest 
had  been  robbed;  one  to  himself;  "Love  and  the 
Bee  " ;  the  imitation  of  "  Ut  flos  in  Septis,"  by  Catul- 
lus; and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  of  the  smaller 
pieces  that  compose  the  third  book  of  the  first  divis- 
ion, with  several  in  the  first  book,  are  beautiful 
*  38  in  their  kind,  and  give  *  such  a  faithful  impres- 
sion of  the  native  sweetness  of  Anacreon  as  is 
not  easily  found  elsewhere  in  modern  literature.  We 
close  the  volume  of  Villegas,  therefore,  with  sincere 
regret  that  he,  who  in  his  boyhood  could  write  poetry 
so  beautiful,  —  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  and  yet  so  full  of  the  tenderness  of  modem 
feeling,  —  so  classically  exact,  and  yet  so  fresh  and 
natural,  —  should  have  survived  its  publication  above 
forty  years  without  finding  an  interval  when  the  cares 
and  disappomtments  of  the  world  permitted  him  to 
return  to  the  occupations  that  made  his  youth  happy, 
and  that  have  preserved  his  name  for  a  posterity  of 
which,  when  he  first  lisped  in  numbers,  he  could  hardly 
have  had  a  serious  thought.® 

We  pass  over  Balbuena,  whose  best  lyric  poetry  is 
foimd  in  his  prose  romance ;  ®  and  Salas  Barbadillo, 
who  has  scattered  similar  poetry  through  his  various 
publications,  and  collected  more  of  it  in  his  "  Castilian 
Rhymes."  ^®     Both  of  them  flourished  before  1630,  and 


•  There  is  an  interesting  notice  of 
Villegas  and  his  works  by  ttie  kindred 
spirit  of  Wieland,  in  the  Deutsche 
Merkur,  1774,  Tom.  V.  pp.  237,  etc.  ; 
the  first  time,  I  suspect,  that  his  name 
had  been  mentioned  with  the  praise  it 
deserves,  out  of  Spain,  for  a  century. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Villegas,  though  he  generally  wrote 
with  very  great  simplicity,  and,  in  his 
Ele^  to  Bartolom^  de  Argensola  (Er6- 
ticas,  1617,  Tom.  II.  f.  28)  and  else- 


where, censures  the  obscure  and  affected 
writers  of  his  time,  yet  sometimes  him- 
self writes  in  the  bad  style  he  condemns, 
and  devotes  his  sixth  Elegy  to  praise  of 
the  absurd  "Phaeton"  of  the  Count 
Villaroediana. 

'  In  the  Academy's  edition  of  the 
"Siglo  de  Oro,"  Madrid,  1821,  8vo^ 
there  is  other  poetry  besides  that  con- 
tained in  the  pastoral  itself. 

*°  Poems  are  found  in  all  the  stories 
of  Salas  Harbadillo,  which  would,  per- 
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—  like  Polo,^^  whose  talent  lay  chiefly  in  lighter  com- 
positions ;  Mira  de  Mescua,  famous  for  at  least  one 
ode  ;^  and  Rojas,  who  succeeded  best  in  pastorals  of  a 
very  lyric  tone^  —  they  lived  at  a  time  when 
Lope  de  *  Vega  was  pouring  forth  floods  of  verse,  *  39 
which  were  not  only  sufficient  to  determine  the 
main  current  of  the  literature  of  the  coimtry,  but  to 
sweep  along,  undistinguished  in  its  turbulent  flood,  the 
contributions  of  many  a  stream,  smaller,  indeed,  than 
its  own,  but  purer  and  more  graceful.^* 

Among  these  was  the  poetry  of  Francisco  de  Rioja, 
a  native  of  Seville,  who  was  bom  in  1600,  and  died  in 
1658  or  1659.  From  the  circumstance  that  he  occu- 
pied a  high  place  in  the  Inquisition,  he  might  have 
counted  on  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  state,  if  he  had 
not  connected  himself  too  much  with  the  Count  Duke 
Olivarez,  whose  fall  drew  after  it  that  of  nearly  all  who 


haps,  double  the  amonnt  published  by 
himself  in  his  "  Riraas  Castellanas,  * 
Madrid,  1618,  12mo,  and  by  his  friends 
after  his  death,  in  the  "Coronas  del 
Pamaso,'*  Madrid,  1685,  12mo.  The 
volume  of  Rimas  is  more  than  half 
made  up  of  sonnets  and  epigrams. 

"  "Obrasde  Salvador  Jacinto  Polo," 
Zarago9a,  1670,  4to.  His  "Apolo  and 
Daphne"  is  partly  in  ridicule  of  the 
euUo  style.  His  "Academias  del  Jar- 
din"  were  printed  in  1630;  and  his 
'*Buen  Humor  de  las  Musas,"  which 
contains  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry, 
was  printed,  I  believe,  the  same  year, 
although  my  copy  is  of  an  edition 
printed  in  1637. 

**  See  the  Cancion  "Ufano,  alegre, 
altivo,  enamorado"; — an  ode  in  the 
manner  of  Petrarca,  which  Quintana  in 
his  Tesoro  (Paris,  1838,  p.  403)  pro- 
nounces to  be,  among  Spanish  odes, 
"el  exemplar  mas  excelente  <S,  por  mejor 
dedr,  unioo  en  su  genero." 

It  is  amon^  the  strange  circumstances 
of  the  sort  in  Spanish  Literature,  that 
Sedano  (Pamaso,  Tom.  III.  p.  222) 
prints  this  remarkable  ode  as  if  it  were 
an  inedited  work  of  Bartolom^  de  Ar- 


gensola.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  such  mistakes  occurred  oftener  in 
Spain  than  anywhere  else,  because  the 
difficulties  of  publication,  from  the 
Inquisition  and  other  causes,  were  so 

nt  there,  that  they  not  infrequcnt- 
ivolved  an  obscurity  as  to  author- 
ship. 

»  "Desenga&o  del  Amor  en  Rimas 
por  Pedro  Soto  de  Rojas,"  Madrid,  1623, 
4to.  He  was  of  Granada,  and,  as  his 
sonnets  show,  a  great  admirer  of  6KSn- 
gora. 

^*  One  of  them  —  but  not  one  of  the 
better  sort  —  was  Gabriel  Bocangel  y 
Un9ueta,  who  was  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  warlike  Cardinal- Infante 
Ferdinand  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV., 
and  who  published  in  1635  a  volume 
chiefly  of  lyrical  verse  in  the  Italian 
forms,  but  with  a  few  sood  ballads,  en- 
titled "  lira  de  las  IfUisas."  Some  of 
it  had  appeared  as  "  Rimas  Heroycas  " 
in  1627,  and  he  wrote  many  occasional 
pieces  afterwards,  that  were  printed  in 
editions  of  his  Lira  of  1637  and  1652, 
but  none  of  much  value.  He  figures 
in  Lope*s  "Laurel  de  Apolo,"  1630,  and 
died  in  1658. 
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had  shared  in  his  intrigues,  or  sought  the  protection 
of  his  overshadowing  patronage. .  But  the  disgrace  of 
Rioja  was  temporary ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
which  he  gave  to  letters  at  Seville,  seems  to  have 
been  as  happy  and  fortunate  as  the  first 

The  amount  of  his  poetry  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  small,  but  it  is  all  valued  and  read.  Some  of  his 
sonnets  are  uncommonly  felicitous.  So  are  his  ode 
"To  Riches,"  imitated  from  Horace,  and  the  corre- 
sponding one  "To  Poverty,"  which  is  quite  original. 
In  that "  To  the  Opening  Year,"  exhorting  his  young 
friend  Fonseca,  almost  in  the  words  of  Pericles,  not  to 
lose  the  springtime  out  of  his  life,  there  is  much  ten- 
derness and  melancholy ;  a  reflection,  perhaps,  of  the 
regrets  that  he  felt  for  mistakes  in  his  own  early  and 
more  ambitious  career.  But  his  chief  distinction  has 
generally  come  from  an  ode,  full  of  sadness  and  genius, 
"  On  the  Ruins  of  Italica,"  —  that  Roman  city,  near 
Seville,  which  claims  the  honor  of  having  given  birth 

to  Trajan,  and  which  Rioja  celebrates  with  the 
*  40    enthusiasm  of  one  whose  childish  fancy  had  *  been 

nourished  by  wandering  among  the  remains  of  its 
decaying  amphitheatre  and  fallen  palaces.  This  dis- 
tinction has,  however,  been  contested ;  and  the  ode  in 
question,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  has  been  claimed  for 
Rodrigo  Caro,  known  in  his  time  rather  as  an  anti- 
quarian than  as  a  poet,  among  whose  unpublished 
works  a  sketch  of  it  is  found  with  the  date  of  1595, 
which,  if  genuine,  carries  the  general  conception,  and 
at  least  one  of  the  best  stanzas,  back  to  a  period  before 
the  birth  of  Rioja.^^ 

^'  The  poetry  of  Bioja  was  not  pub-  and  Caro  are  printed  together  in  the 

lished  till  near  the  end  of  the  eigh-  Spanish  translation  of  Sismondi's  His- 

teenth  century,  when  it  appeared  in  the  tory  of  Spanish   Literature,"   Sevilla, 

collections  of  Sedano  and  Fernandez  in  1842,  in  the  notes  to  which  is  the  best 

1774  and  1797.     The  two  odes  of  fiioja  account  to  be  found  of  Rioja.     (Tom. 
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Among  those  who  opposed  the  school  of  G6ngora, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who,  from  his  influence  in 
society,  could  best  have  checked  its  power,  if  he  had 
not  himself  been  sometimes  betrayed  into  its  bad  taste, 
was  Francisco  de  Borja,  Prince  of  Esquilache.  His 
titles  —  which  are,  in  fact,  corruptions  of  the  great 
names  borne  by  the  Italian  principalities  of  Borgia  and 
Squillace  —  betray  his  origin,  and  explain  some  of  his 
tendencies.  But  though,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  he 
was  great-grandson  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and 
grandson  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  also  descended  from  the  old  royal 
family  of  Aragon,  and  had  a  faithful  Spanish  heart. 
From  his  high  rank,  he  easily  found  a  high  place  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  diplomatist;  and  at  one  time  he  rose  to  be 
viceroy  of  Peru,  and  administered  its  affairs  during  six 
years  with  wisdom  and  success. 

But,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  he  never 
forgot  letters  amidst  the  anxieties  of  public  life ;  and, 
in  fact,  found  leisure  enough  to  write  several  volumes 
of  poetry.  Of  these,  the  best  portions  are  his  lyrical 
ballads.  His  sonnets,  too,  are  good,  especially  those 
in  a  gayer  vein,  and  so  are  his  madrigals,  which,  like 
that  "  To  a  Nightingale,"  are  often  graceful,  and 
sometimes  *tfender.  In  general,  those  of  his  *41 
shorter  compositions  which  are  a  little  epigram- 
matic in  their  tone  and  very  simple  in  their  language 
are  the  best.  They  belong  to  a  class  constantly  reap- 
pearing in  Spanish  literature,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  favorable  specimen :  — 

II.  p.  173.)     Rioja,  it  may  be  added,  Works  of  Caro,  who  was  bom  in  1673 

was  a  friend  of  Lope  de  Vega,  who  ad-  and  died  in  1647,  may  be  found  in  the 

dressed  to  him  a  pleasant  poetical  epistle  Memorial    Historico    of    the    Spanish, 

on  his  own  garden,  which  was  first  print-  Academy  of  History,  Tom.   I.,   1851^ 

ed  in  1622.    A  notice  of  the  Life  and  pp.  347,  etc. 
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Te  little  foants,  that  laughing  flow 

And  frolic  with  the  sands. 
Say,  whither,  whither  do  ye  go. 

And  what  such  speed  demands  T 
From  all  the  tender  flowers  ye  fly. 
And  haste  to  rocks,  —  rocks  rude  and  high  ; 
Yet,  if  ye  here  can  gently  §leep, 
Why  such  a  wearying  hurry  keep  ?  !• 

Borja  was  much  respected  during  his  long  life ;  and 
died  at  Madrid,  his  native  city,  in  1658,  seventy-seven 
years  old.  His  religious  poetry,  some  of  which  was 
first  published  after  his  death,  has  little  value .^^ 

Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  courtly  dramatist,  who 
flourished  about  1630-1660,  is  also  to  be  numbered 
among  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time  ;  and  so  are  Cancer 
y  Velasco,  Cubillo,  and  Zarate,  all  of  whom  died  some- 
what later  in  the  same  period.  Mendoza  and 
*  42    Cancer  *  inclined  to  the  old  national  measures, 


10  FaentecillMi,  qoe  reis, 
T  con  la  arena  jugais, 
Donde  rais? 
Foes  de  las  floras  huis, 
T  lofl  penaacofl  buscaicu 
Si  ropoeaifi 

Donde  risueRa  donnia, 
Porque  correiR,  y  os  cansalfi? 

Obraa  en  Yeno  de  Boga,  Amberae,  1663, 4to, 
p.  3%. 

"  The  life  of  Borja  is  in  Alvarez  y 
Baeua,  Tom.  II.  p.  175  ;  and  his  opin- 
ions on  poetry,  defending  the  older  and 
simpler  school,  are  set  forth  in  some 
dJcimas  prefixed  to  his  "  Obras  en  Ver- 
so," of  wnich  there  are  editions  of  1639, 
1654,  and  1663.  Gayangos  notices  a 
volume  of  Prince  Esquilache,  which  I 
have  never  seen  separate,  entitled  "  \a 
Pasion  de  N.  S.  Jesu  Christo  en  terce^ 
tos"  (Madrid,  1638,  4to,)  but  it  is  in 
his  "Obras  en  Verso,"  1663,  pp.  598, 
sqq.  Of  his  lyrical  ballads,  I  would 
notice  particularly,  in  the  edition  of 
Amberes,  1663,  4to,  Noa.  40,  66,  and 
129.  The  tiiHe  translated  in  the  text 
is  No.  20  among  the  poems  which  he 
calls  BueltaSf  a  sort  ot  refrain,  with  a 
gloss,  where  much  poetical  ingenuity  is 
shown,  in  the  turn  both  of  the  thought 
and  of  the  phraseology. 

Except  the  "Napoles  Becuperada," 


the  "Pasion  de  N.  S."  and  "Obras  en 
Verso,"  only  one  work  of  the  Prince  of 
Esquilache  has  been  printed,  I  believe  ; 
—  a  quarto  volume  oi  "  Meditaciones  y 
Oraciones,"  translated  in  his  old  age 
from  some  of  the  smaller  Latin  treatises 
attributed  to  Thomas  d  Kempis.  It  is 
in  flowing,  pure  Castilian  prose,  and  is 
one  of  those  tributes  so  frequently  of- 
fered by  Spaniards  of  noble  rank  to  the 
demands  of  their  Church  from  an  anx- 
ious desire  to  escape  its  suspicions,  and 
leave  behind  them  a  reputation  for  un- 
spotted orthodoxy.  It  was  printed, 
with  more  pretensions  to  typographical 
beauty  than  the  Prince's  other  works, 
at  Brussels  in  1661,  three  years  after 
his  death.  A  play  for  the  solemnity 
of  swearing  fealty  to  Prince  Balthasar 
in  1 632,  which  was  written  by  him  and 
acted  at  the  palace,  was  never,  I  be- 
lieve, printed.  An  account  of  it,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  an  account  of  the  other 
two  plays  acted  on  the  occasion,  —  one 
by  Ant.  de  Mendoza  and  the  other  by 
Enciso,  —  may  be  found  in  the  officiid 
publication  of  Mendoza  describing  all 
the  ceremonies.  (1665,  f.  46.)  l^tti, 
the  Florentine,  was  employed  for  the 
machinery,  and  the  whole  afikir  seems 
to  have  been  magnificently  got  up. 
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and  the  two  others  to  the  Italian.  None  of  them, 
however,  is  now  often  remembered.^® 

Not  so  the  Count  Bernardino  de  Rebolledo,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  ancient  Castilian  stamp,  who,  though  not 
a  great  poet,  is  one  of  those  that  are  still  kept  in  the 
memory  and  regard  of  their  countrymen.  He  was 
bom  at  Leon,  in  1597,  and  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  a  soldier;  serving  first  against  the  Turks  and  the 
powers  of  Barbary,  and  afterwards,  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  in  diflFerent  parts  of  Germany,  where,  from 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  he  received  the  title  of  Count. 
In  1647,  when  peace  returned,  he  was  made  ambassador 
to  Denmark,  and  lived  long  in  the  North,  connected, 
as  his  poetry  often  proves  him  to  have  been,  with  the 
Danish  court  and  with  that  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  in 
whose  conversion  one  of  his  letters  shows  that  he  bore 
a  part.^  From  1662  he  was  a  minister  of  state  at  Ma- 
drid; and  when  he  died,  in  1676,  he  was  burdened 
with  offices  of  all  kinds,  and  enjoyed  pensions  and 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

It  is  singular  that  the  poetry  of  a  Spaniard  should 
have  first  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  so  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Count  Rebolledo.  One  volume  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1650,  and  an- 
other at  Copenhagen  in  1655.  Each  contains  lyrical 
poems,  both  in  the  national  and  the  Italian  forms  ;  and 


»  "El  Fenix  Castellano  de  Ant.  de 
Mendoza,"  Lisboa,  1690,  4to  ;  *'  Obras 
Po^ticas  de  GenSnimo  Cancer  y  Velaa- 
00,"  1650,  and  Madrid,  1761,  4to  ;  with 
Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  III.  p.  224  ; 
"  £1  Enano  de  las  Musas  de  Alvaro  Cu- 
billo  de  Aragon,"  Madrid,  1654,  4to, 
who  was,  however,  of  Granada ;  and 
"  Obras  Yarias  de  Fr.  Lopez  de  Zarate, 
AlcaU,  1651,  4to,  which,  after  a  great 
deal  of  worthless  poetry,  both  in  Span- 
ish and  Italian  measures,  contains,  at 
the  end,  his  equally  worthless  tragedy, 

TOL.  III.  4 


**  Hercules  Furens  y  (Eta,  eon  todo  el 
rigor  del  Arte.**  Zarate,  however,  was 
much  admired  in  his  time,  and  a  son* 
net  of  his  to  a  Rose  was  praised  by 
everybody.  Gayangos  cites  an  edition 
of  his  "Poesias"  of  1619,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sido* 
nia,  and  says  that,  when  Zarate  sent  this 
nobleman  a  copy  of  his  poetical  works, 
the  Duke  returned  him  as  many  golden 
crowns  as  the  volume  contained  verses. 
^*  Obras,  Madrid,  177''J,  8vo,  Tom.  L 
p.  571. 
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if  none  of  them  are   remarkable,  many  are   written 
with  simplicity,  and  a  few  are  beyond  the  spirit  of 

their  time* 
*  43        *  The  names  of  several  other  authors  might 

be  added  to  this  list,  though  they  would  add 
nothing  to  its  dignity  or  value.  Among  them  are 
Ribero,  a  Portuguese;  Pedro  Quiros,  a  Sevilian  of 
note  ;  Paulino  de  la  Estrella,  another  Portuguese,  who 
went  to  England  with  the  Queen  of  Charles  11.,  and 
published  in  London  a  small  volume  of  Spanish  poems 
chiefly  in  the  ballad  measure  ;  Barrios,  the  persecuted 
Jew ;  Lucio  y  Espinossa,  an  Aragonese  ;  Evia,  a  native 
of  Guayaquil  in  Peru ;  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  a  Mexican  nun ; 
Soils,  the  historian ;  Candamo,  the  dramatist ;  Mar- 
chante,  both  dramatist  and  lyrical  poet,  and  Montoro 
and  Negrete ;  —  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  last  of  whom  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth,  when  the  poetical 
spirit  of  their  country  seems  to  have  become  all  but 
absolutely  extinct.^ 


^  There  is  a  notice  of  Rebolledo, 
which  must  have  been  prepared  by  his 
own  authority,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
"Ocios,"  printed  at  Antwerp,  1650, 
18mo  ;  but  there  is  a  better  life  of  him 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Sedano's  "Par- 
naso  "  ;  and  his  poetry,  and  everything 
relating  to  him,  is  found  in  his  Works, 
printed  at  Madrid,  1778,  8  tom.  Svo, 
the  first  volume  being  in  two  parts. 
Some  of  his  poetry  falls  into  wmgo' 
resque  affectations ;  more  of  it  is  pro- 
saic. He  wrote  a  single  play,  "Amar 
despreciando  Riesgos,*  which  he  called 
a  tragicomedy,  and  which  is  not  with- 
out merit. 

**  Ant.  Luiz  Ribero  de  Barros,  *'  Jor- 
nada de  Madrid,"  Madrid,  1672,  4to; 
a  poor  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse, 
whose  author  died  in  1688.  (Barbosa, 
Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p.  818.)  — Paulino  de  la 
Estrella,  "Flores  del  Desierto  cogidas 
em  [sic]  el  Jardin  de  la  Clausura  Mino- 
ritica  de  Londres,  offrecidas  [sic]  a  la 


Majestad  de  la  Serenissima  Reyna  de  la 
Gran  Bretafia,"  etc.,  1667,  18mo,  pp. 
164,  a  very  curious  volume,  of  whicn  I 
found  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Barbosa  has  a  notice  of  the  author,  who 
died  in  1683.  (Bib.,  Tom.  111.  p. 
616.)  —  Pedro  Quiros,  1670,  best  found 
in  Sismondi,  Lit.  Esp.,  Sevilla,  1842, 
Tom.  II.  p.  187,  note ;  Varflora,  No. 
IV.  p.  68,  and  in  Rivadeneyra's  Bibli- 
oteca,  Tom.  XXXII.,  1864. — Miguel 
de  Barrios,  *'Flor  de  Apolo,"  Bruselas, 
1665,  4to,  and  <'Coro  de  las  Musas,'* 
Bruselas,  1672,  18mo.  —  "Ociosidad 
Ocupada  y  Ocupacion  Ociosa  de  Felix 
de  Lucio  y  Espinossa,"  Roma,  1674, 
4to;  a  hundred  Dad  sonnets.  (Latassa, 
Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  IV.  p.  22.)— Jacinto 
de  Evia,  "Ramillete  de  Flores  Po^ti- 
cas,*'  Madrid,  1676,  4to,  which  contains 
other  poems  besides  his  own.  — Inez  de 
la  Cruz,  la  D^cima,  Musa,  "Poemas," 
Zaragoza,  1682-1725,  8  tom.  4to,  etc 
—  Ant.  de  Solis,   "Poesiaa,"  Madri(^ 
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*  But  though  its  latter  period  is  dark  and  dis-  *  44 
heartening,  lyric  poetry  in  Spain,  from  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons, 
had,  on  the  whole,  a  more  fortunate  career  than  it  en- 
joyed in  any  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  except 
Italy  and  England,  and  shows,  in  each  of  its  different 
classes,  traits  that  are  original,  striking,  and  full  of  the 
national  character. 

Perhaps,  from  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  popular 
taste  in  what  was  matter  of  such  solemn  regard,  with- 
out adhering  to  the  ancient  and  settled  forms,  its  re- 
ligious portions,  more  frequently  than  any  other,  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  simplest  and  oldest  move- 
ments of  the  national  genius.  Generally,  they  are  pic- 
turesque, like  the  little  songs  we  have  by  Ocaiia  on  the 
Madonna  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Flight  to  Egypt. 
Sometimes  they  are  rude  and  coarse,  recalling  the 
villandcos  sung  by  the  shepherds  of  the  early  religious 
dramas.  But  almost  always,  even  when  they  grow 
mystical  and  fall  into  bad  taste,  they  are  completely 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith,  —  a  spirit 
more  distinctly  impressed  on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain^ 


1692,  4to.  —  Cand«jno,  "Obras  Liri- 
cas,"  8.  a,  18mo. — Joseph  Perez  de 
MontoTo,  "Obras  Postumas  Lyricas, 
Humanas  y  Sagradas,''  Madrid,  1736, 
2  torn.  4to ;  not  printed,  I  think,  till 
that  year,  though  their  author  died  in 
1694. — Manuel  de  Leon  Marchante, 
"Obras  P6stumas,"  Madrid,  1738,  2 
torn.  4 to ;  where  some  of  the  villandcos, 
by  their  rudeness,  not  their  poetry, 
recall  Juan  de  la  Enzina.  — And,  Joseph 
Tafalla  Negrete,  "Kamillete  Poetico," 
Zarag09a,  1706,  4to  ;  to  which  last  add 
J^tasna,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  IV.  p.  104. 
—  Porhaps  a  volume  printed  in  Valen- 
cia, 1680,  4to,  and  entitled  ''Varias 
Hemiosas  Florea  del  Pamaso,"  will, 
especially  if  compared  with  the  similar 
work  of  Espinosa  printed  in  1605,  give 
the  fairest  idea  of  the  low  state  of 
poetry  at  the  time  it  appeared.      It 


contains  poems  by  Ant.  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  oy  Solis,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing poets,  otherwise  unknown  to  me : 
namely,  Francisco  de  la  Torre  y  Sebil, 
Rodrigo  Artes  y  Mufioz,  Martin  Juan 
Barcelo,  and  Juan  Bautista  Aguilar; 
—  all  worthless.  Of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  note,  the  one  that  pro* 
duced  the  greatest  sensation,  after  SoKs, 
was  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  —  a  remarkable 
woman,  but  not  a  remarkable  poet,  who 
was  bom  near  Mexico  in  1651,  and  died 
in  the  city  itself  in  1695.  Semanario 
Pintoresco,  1845,  p.  12.  She  was  very 
popular  at  one  time  and  often  called 
•*the  Mexican  Phoenix"  or  "the Tenth 
Muse."  I  possess,  besides  several  of 
her  separate  works,  copies  of  two  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  in  three  volumes 
quarto, — the  best  at  Madrid,  1725, — 
and  I  think  there  were  others. 
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in  this  department,  than  it  is  on  any  other  of  modem 

times.® 
•  45        •  Nor  is  the  secular  portion  less  strongly  marked, 

though  with  attributes  widely  diflFerent.  In  its 
popular  divisions,  it  is  fresh,  natural,  and  often  rustic. 
Some  of  the  short  cancioneSy  with  which  it  abounds,  and 
some  of  its  chanzonetas^  overflow  with  tenderness,  and 
yet  end  waywardly  with  an  epigrammatic  point  or  a 
jest  Its  viUancicoSj  letras,  and  tetriUas  are  even  more 
true  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  more  fully  ex- 
press the  popular  feeling.  Generally  they  seize  a  com- 
mon incident  or  an  obvious  thought  for  their  subject 
Sometimes  it  is  a  little  girl,  who,  in  her  childish  sim- 
plicity, confesses  to  her  mother  the  very  passion  she  is 
instinctively  anxious  to  conceal.  Sometimes  it  is  one 
older  and  more  severely  tried,  deprecating  a  power  she 


"  Don  Pascnal  de  OajaagM,   in  a 
note  on  this  passage  of  his  tmnslatioo, 

Som.  III.  pp.  516,  etc. J  cites  several 
ncioneros  and  other  works  .eontajniug 
sacred  lyrical  po«*try  of  ihh  l)erio4, 
which,  althoiign  in  the  nature  of  bil> 
liographical  rather  than  of  titerarv  no- 
tices, should  not  perhafM  be  wholly 
passed  over  here.  They  are;  {\.)  Can- 
cionero  de  Juan  de  Luzan«  Zaragoza, 
1508,  4to.  (2.)  Cancionero  de  diver- 
sas  obras,  ec.,  por  el  Padic  Fray  Am^ 
broflio  Montesino,  Toledo,  1508,  4to^ 
the  same  person  that  I  hare  mentioned 
at  the  ena  of  Chap.  XXI.  of  %\i%  First 
Period.  (3.)  Florde  Vlrtnd«»«,  ^c.,  |M>r 
Alonso  de  Zamoni,  Alcali,  1(^5.  (4.) 
Vereel  de  Nuestra  Sefiora,  tran.slHte<l 
by  Juan  dc  Molina  from  the  Yalenciaii, 
and  publishetl,  Sevilla,  1542*  (5.)('an' 
cionero  Spiritual  por  el  Bevertod  Padre 
J^s  Casas,  Mexico,  1546.  (6.)  Canci- 
onero espiritual  de  un  Keligio!«>,  Valla- 
dolid,  1549.  (7.)  Vergel  de  Flon^  di- 
Tinas,  por  el  Licenciado  Juan  fx>|iez  de 
Ube<la,  Alcaic  1588,  and  earlier,  1586. 
1587.  And  (8.)  Vergel  de  Plantas  di- 
▼itias,  ec.,  por  Fr,  ArcangeldeAlarcon, 
Barcelona,  1504.  The  best  of  theae 
and,  I  suppose,  the  only  one  of  any 
conaequenoe,   is  Ubeda's  Vei^l,   and 


from  this  Don  Pascual  has  given  good 
extracts.  His  note,  however,  was  pub- 
lished in  1854.  The  next  year,  1855. 
there  appeared  (in  Vol.  XXXV.  of  Riva- 
dcneyras  Bibliott»ca,  entitled  •'  Poman* 
eero  y  Cancioneix)  Sagrados,"  edite<l  by 
Don  iusto  de  Sancna)  a  mo»t  ample 
and  satisfactor)'  collection  of  whatever 
is  W4>rtb  reading  in  Spanitih  sacretl 
lyrical  poetry,  arranged  under  appro- 
priate iieads,  such  as  Sonnets,  Kallsdii, 
V'illaneico^  Canciones,  etc.,  but  he- 
ginning;,  not  perhaps  quite  appropri- 
ately, with  the  "Cortes  de  la  Muerte," 
a  curious  but  rude  sort  of  drama  on  the 
**  Danee  of  Death,"  by  Miguel  de  Car- 
vajfU  and  Luis  Hurtado,  for  the  last  of 
whom  see  anie^  Period  I.  Chap.  XI., 
and  Period  11.  Chap.  VII..  note.  Of 
most  of  the  poems  thus  collected  by 
Sanchez  from  the  literature  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  1 
have  spoken  sufficiently  when  speaking 
of  their  authors ;  such  as  Luis  de  Leon. 
I/Ope  de  Ve»,  Gregorio  Silvestre,  Pe- 
dro de  Padilla,  the  Argensolas,  and 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  others.  For  the 
remainder,  tne  curious  will  look  in  thi.i 
volume,  where  they  ciin  hardly  fail  to 
find  what  they  may  need.  But  a  no- 
tice of  them  does  not  belong  here. 
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is  no  longer  able  to  control.  And  sometimes  it  is  a 
fortunate  and  happy  maiden^  openly  exulting  in  her 
love  as  the  light  and  glory  of  her  life.  Many  of  these 
little  lyrical  snatches  are  anonymous,  and  express  the 
feelings  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  from  whose 
hearts  they  came  as  freshly  as  did  the  old  ballads,  with 
which  they  are  often  found  mingled,  and  to  which  they 
are  almost  always  akin.  Their  forms,  too,  are  old  and 
characteristic,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  frolicsome  and 
mischievous  spirit  in  them,  —  not  unimbued  with  the 
truest  tenderness  and  passion,  —  which,  again,  is  faith- 
ful  to  their  origin,  and  imlike  anything  found  in  the 
poetry  of  other  nations. 

In  the  division  of  secular  lyric  poetry  that  is  less 
popular  and  less  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, a  large  diversity  of  spirit  is  exhibited,  and  exhib- 
ited almost  always  in  the  Italian  measures.  Sonnets, 
above  all,  were  looked  upon  with  extravagant  favor 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  their  number 
became  enormously  large ;  larger,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  all  the  ballads  in  the  language.  But  from  this 
restricted  form  up  to  that  of  long  grave  odes,  in  regu- 
larly constructed  stanzas  of  nineteen  or  twenty  lines 
each,  we  have  every  variety  of  manner ;  much  that  is 
solemn,  stately,  and  imposing,  but  much,  also,  that  is 
light,  gay,  and  graceful. 

*  Taking  all  the  diflFerent  classes  of  Spanish  •  46 
lyric  poetry  together,  the  number  of  authors 
whose  works,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  preserved, 
between  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  the  end  of  that  of  the  last  of  his  race,  is  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.^     But  the  number  of 


"  I  possess,  I  believe,  works  of  more  pp.  623,  s^q.,  of  the  Spanish  translation 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  lyric  ot  this  History,  Don  Pascual  de  Gay- 
poets  of  this  period.     In  Tom.   III.     angos  adds  a  few  lyrical  poets  to  those 
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those  who  were  successful  is  small,  as  it  is  everywhere, 
and  the  amount  of  real  poetry  produced,  even  by  the 
best,  is  rarely  considerable.  A  little  of  what  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Argen solas,  more  of  Herrera,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre  and  Luis  de 
Leon,  —  with  occasional  efforts  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Quevedo,  and  single  odes  of  Figueroa,  Jauregui,  Ar- 
guijo,  and  Bioja,  —  make  up  what  gives  its  character 
to  the  graver  and  less  popular  portion  of  Spanish  lyric 
poetry.  And  if  to  these  we  add  Villegas,  who  stands 
quite  separate,  uniting  the  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity  to 
that  of  a  truly  Castilian  genius,  and  the  fresh,  graceful, 
popular  songs  and  roundelays,  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  break  loose  from  all  forms,  and  submit  to  no 
classification,  we  shall  have  a  body  of  poetry,  not 
indeed  large,  but  one  that,  for  its  living  national  feel- 
ing on  the  one  side,  and  its  dignity  on  the  other,  may 
be  placed  without  question  among  the  more  successful 
efforts  of  modem  literature. 


I  have  already  discussed  more  or  less  in 
this  chapter ;  —  but  so  few  that  1  am 
gratified  at  the  smallness  of  their  num- 
ber, since  it  implies  that  my  researches 
have  not  been  wholly  without  success. 
The  first  noticed  by  him  is  Bartolome 
Cayrasco  de  Figueroa,  who  was  bom  in 
the  Canaries  in  1540,  and  died  there  in 
1610.  I  have  ahready  (Period  I.  Chap. 
II.)  had  occasion  to  allude  to  his  ''Tem- 
plo  Militante,"  a  sort  of  versified  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  which  he  published  at 
Valencia  in  1602,  and  of  which  the 
fourth  edition  appeared  at  Lisbon  in 
folio  in  1615.  His  style  is  affected  and 
his  sketches  very  dull  and  heavy.  The 
next  is  Di^go  de  Vera  y  Ordo&ez,  whose 
''Heroydas  Belicas  y  Amorosas"  ap- 


peared in  1622 ;  bat  is  spoiled  by  the 
cultismo  of  the  time.  The  third  is 
Antonio  de  Paredes,  whose  "Rimas," 
printed  at  Cordova,  1628,  belong  rather 
to  the  good  school  of  the  preceding 
century.  Fourth,  Geronirao  de  Porras, 
who  died,  where  he  wa.s  bom,  at  Ante- 
quera,  in  1643.  His  "Rimas  Varias," 
published  there  in  1639,  are  generally 
free  from  affectations,  but  not  more 
free  than  those  of  his  friend  Montalvan. 
And,  fifth,  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Lugo, 
who,  like  Cavrasco,  was  a  native  of  the 
Canaries,  ana  who  published  at  Madrid, 
in  1664,  his  "  Vigilias  del  Suefto."  But 
the  poetical  value  of  these  five  authors 
is  smalL 
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SATIRICAL  POETRT  :  THE  AROBN80LA8,  QUEVBDO,  AND  OTHERS.  —  ELEGIAC 
POETRY  AND  EPISTLES  :  OARCILASSO,  HEEEERA,  AND  OTHERS.  —  PASTORAL 
POETRT  :  SAA  DE  MIRANDA,  BALBUENA,  ESQUILACHE,  AND  OTHERS.  —  EPI- 
GRAMS :  VILLEGAS,  RBBOLLEDO,  AND  OTHERS.  —  DIDACTIC  POETRT:  RUFO, 
CCEVA,  CtSPEDES,  AND  OTHERS.  —  EMBLEMS:  DAZA,  COVARRUBIAS.  —  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE  POETRT  :    DICASTILLO.  ^ 

Satirical  poetry,  whether  in  the  form  of  regular 
satires,  or  in  the  more  familiar  guise  of  epistles,  has 
never  enjoyed  a  wide  success  in  Spain.  Its  spirit,  in- 
deed, was  known  there  from  the  times  of  the  Arch- 
priest  of  Hita  and  Eodrigo  Cota,  both  of  whom  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.^  Torres  Na- 
harro,  too,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy, 
and  Silvestre  and  Castillejo  a  little  later,  still  sustained 
it,  and  wrote  satires  in  the  short  national  verse,  with 
much  of  the  earlier  freedom,  and  all  the  bitterness,  that 
originally  accompanied  it 

But  after  Mendoza  and  Boscan,  in  the  middle  of 
that  century,  had  sent  poetical  epistles  to  one  another, 
written  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  though  in  the  Italian 
terza  rima^  the  fashion  was  changed.  A  rich,  strong  in- 
vective, such  as  Castillejo  dared  to  use  when  he  wrote 
the  "Satire  on  Women,"  which  was  often  reprinted 
and  greatly  relished,  was  almost  entirely  laid  aside ; 
and  a  more  cultivated  and  philosophical  tone,  suited 

*  Poetical  satires  or  libels,  publicly  severely  punished  by  his  code.  Parti- 
circulated,  and  sometimes  thrown  se-  da  VII.  Tit.  IX.  Lieyes  3,  20.  These 
cretly  into  the  houses  of  the  persons  **cantigas"  or  "rimas"  or  "dictados 
they  ridiculed,  or  into  the  churches,  malos,"  as  they  are  here  called,  are  like- 
seem  to  have  been  common  in  the  time  ly  enough,  I  conceive,  to  have  been  writ- 
of  Alfonso  X.,  1252-1284,  and  were  ten  in  we  ballad  measure  and  manner. 
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to  the  stately  times  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
•  48  Philip  the  Second,  took  its  place.  *  Montemayor, 
it  is  true,  and  Padilla,  with  a  few  wits  of  less  note, 
wrote  in  hoth  manners ;  but  Cantoral  with  little  talent, 
Gregorio  Morillo,  or  Murillo,  with  a  good  deal,  and  Rey 
de  Artieda  in  a  familiar  style  that  was  more  winning 
than  either,  took  the  new  direction  so  decidedly,  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
change  may  be  considered  as  substantially  settled.* 

Barahona  de  Soto  was  among  the  earlier  that  wrote 
in  this  new  form,  which  was  a  union  of  the  Boman  with 
the  Italian.  We  have  four  of  his  satires,  composed 
after  he  had  served  in  the  Morisco  wars ;  the  first  and 
the  last  of  which,  assailing  all  bad  poets,  show  plainly 
the  school  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  direction  he 
wished  to  follow.  But  his  efforts,  though  seriously 
made,  did  not  raise  him  above  an  imtolerated  medioo- 
rity.» 

A  single  satire  of  Jauregui,  addressed  to  Lydia,  as  if 
she  might  have  been  the  Lydia  of  Horace,  is  better.* 
But  in  the  particular  style  and  manner  of  the  philo- 
sophical Horatian  satire,  none  succeeded  so  well  as  the 
two  Argensolas.  Their  discussions  are,  it  is  true,  some- 
times too  grave  and  too  long ;  but  they  give  us  spirited 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  their  times.  The  sketch  of 
a  profligate  lady  of  fashion,  for  mstance,  in  the  one  to 
Flora,  by  Lupercio,  is  excellent,  and  so  are  long  pas- 
sages in  two  others  against  a  court  life,  by  Bartolome. 
All  three,  however,  are  too  much  protracted,  and  the 


*  All  these  satires  are  found  in  the 
works  of  their  resi)ective  authors,  here- 
tofore cited,  except  that  of  Morillo  "  On 
the  Corrupted  Manners  of  his  Times,** 
which  is  in  Espinosa,  Flores,  1605,  f. 
119.  The  **  Eptstolas  *'  of  Artieda  were 
printed  the  same  year,  under  the  name 
of  "  Artemidoro/*  and  are  six  in  num- 


ber. The  best  are  one  a^^ainst  the  life 
of  a  sportsman,  and  one  in  ironical  de- 
fence of  the  follies  of  society. 

•  They  were  first  printed  in  Sedano, 
Pamaso,  Tom.  IX.,  1778. 

*  Rimas,  1618,  p.  198.  It  is  a  re- 
markably happy  union  of  the  Italian 
form  of  verse  and  the  Roman  spirit. 
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last  contains  a  poor  repetition  of  the  fable  of  the  Coun- 
try Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  in  which,  as  almost 
everywhere  else,  its  author's  relations  to  Horace  are 
apparent.^ 

*  Quevedo,  on  the  other  hand,  followed  Juvenal,  •  49 
whose  hard,  unsparing  temper  was  better  suited 
to  his  own  tastes,  and  to  a  disposition  imbittered  by 
cruel  persecutions.  But  Quevedo  is  often  free  and  in- 
decorous, as  well  as  harsh,  and  offends  that  sensibility 
to  virtue  which  a  satirist  ought  carefully  to  cultivate. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  in  his  favor,  that, 
though  living  under  the  despotism  of  the  Philips,  and 
crushed  by  it,  no  Spanish  poet  stands  before  him  in  the 
spirit  of  an  independent  and  vigorous  satire.  Gongora 
approaches  him  on  some  occasions,  but  Gongora  rarely 
dealt  with  grave  subjects,  and  confined  his  satire  almost 
entirely  to  burlesque  ballads  and  sonnets,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  fervor  of  his  youth.  At  no  period  of  his 
life,  and  certainly  not  after  he  went  to  court,  would  he 
have  hazarded  a  satirical  epistle  like  the  one  on  the 
decay  of  Castilian  spirit  and  the  corruption  of  Castiliau 
manners,  which  Quevedo  had  the  courage  to  send  to 
the  Coimt  Duke  Olivares,  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  influence.® 

The  greatest  contemporaries  of  both  of  them  hardly 
turned  their  thoughts  in  this  direction ;  for  as  to  Cer- 
vantes, his  "  Journey  to  Parnassus "  is  quite  too  good- 
natured  an  imitation  of  Caporali  to  be  classed  among 
satires,  even  if  its  form  permitted  it  to  be  placed  there ; 


»  Rimas,  1634,  pp.  66,  284,  254.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that,  while  Bar- 
tolome  imitates  Horace,  he  expresses 
his  preference  for  Juvenal. 

Pero  quando  4  escribir  siiiras  Uegues, 
A  ningun  irritado  cartapacio, 
BIno  u  del  eauto  Jarenal,  te  entragnes. 

He  seems,  too,  to  have  been  accounted 


an  imitator  of  Juvenal  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  for  Guevara,  in  his  '*  Diablo 
Cojuelo,"  Tranco  IX.,  calls  him  **Divi- 
no  Juvenal  Aragones."  But  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  he  is  full  of 
Horatian  turns  of  thought. 

^  It  is  the  last  poem  iu  the  ''Mel- 
pomene.*' 
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and  as  to  Lope  de  Vega,  though  some  of  his  sonnets 
and  other  shorter  poems  are  full  of  spirit  and  severity, 
especially  those  that  pass  under  the  name  of  Burguillos, 
still  his  whole  course,  and  the  popular  favor  that  fol- 
lowed it,  naturally  prevented  him  from,  seeking  occa- 
sions to  do  or  say  anything  ungracious. 

Nor  did  the  state  of  society  at  this  period  favor  the 
advancement,  or  eveu  the  continuance,  of  any  such 
spirit.  The  epistles  of  Espinel  and  Arguijo  are,  there- 
fore, absolutely  grave  and  solemn ;  and  those  of  Rioja, 
Salcedo,  UUoa,  and  Melo  are  not  only  grave,  but  are 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  poetical  merit, 
•  60  *  except  one  by  the  first  of  them,  addressed  to 
Fabio,  which,  if  neither  gay  nor  witty,  is  an 
admirably  wise  moral  rebuke  of  the  folly  and  irksome- 
ness  of  depending  on  royal  favor.  Borja  is  more  free, 
as  became  his  high  station,  and  speaks  out  more  plainly ; 
but  the  best  of  his  epistles  —  the  one  against  a  court 
life  —  is  not  so  good  as  the  youthful  teredos  on  the 
same  subject  by  Gongora,  nor  equal  to  his  own  jesting 
address  to  his  collected  poems.  Rebolledo,  his  only 
successor  of  any  note  at  the  time,  is  moral,  but  tire- 
some ;  and  Soils,  Uke  the  few  that  followed  him,  is  too 
dull  to  be  remembered.  Indeed,  if  Villegas,  in  his  old 
age,  when,  perhaps,  he  had  been  soured  by  disappoint- 
ment, had  not  written  three  satires  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  publish,  we  should  have  nothing  worth 
notice  as  we  approach  the  disheartening  close  of  this 
long  period.^ 

Nearly  all  the  didactic  satires  and  nearly  all  the 
satirical  epistles  of  the  best  age  of  Spanish  literature 

^  The  satires  of  all  these  authors  are  or  rather,  two  of  them  on  bad  poets 

in  their  collected  works,  except  those  were  so  printed,  for  the  third  seems  to 

of  Villegas,  which  were  printed  from  have  been  suppressed,  on  account  of  \\a 

manuscripts,  supposed  to  be  the  origi*  indelicacy. 
Dais,  by  Sedano  (Tom.  IX.  pp.  8-18) ; 
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are  Horatian  in  their  tone,  and  written  in  the  Italian 
terza  rima.  In  general,  their  spirit  is  light,  though 
philosophical,  —  sometimes  it  is  courtly,  —  and,  taken 
together,  they  have  less  poetical  force  and  a  less  de- 
cided coloring  than  we  might  claim  from  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  But  they  are  frequently  graceful 
and  agreeable,  and  some  of  them  will  be  oftener  read, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  they  bestow,  than  many  in  other 
languages  which  are  distinguished  for  greater  wit  and 
severity. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  wit  and  severity  of  this 
kind  and  in  this  form  were  never  heartily  encouraged 
in  Spain.  The  nation  itself  haiy  always  been  too  grave 
and  digniiBed  to  ask  or  endure  the  censure  they  imply ; 
and  if  such  a  character  as  the  Spanish  has  its  ridiculous 
side,  it  must  be  approached  by  anything  rather  than 
personal  satire.  Books  like  the  romances  of  chivalry 
may,  indeed,  be  assailed  with  effect,  as  they  were 
by  Cervantes ;  men  in  classes  may  be  *  carica-  *  51 
tured,  as  they  are  in  the  Spanish  picaresque  novels 
and  in  the  old  drama;  and  bad  poetry  may  be  ridi- 
culed, as  it  was  by  half  the  poets  who  did  not  write  it, 
and  by  some  who  did.  But  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals, and  especially  of  those  in  high  station  and  of 
much  notoriety,  are  protected,  imder  such  circum- 
stances, by  all  the  social  influences  that  can  be  brought 
to  their  defence,  and  cannot  safely  be  assailed. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  Spain.  Poetical  satire 
came  there  to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  so  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  hardly  in  good  taste,  or  according 
to  the  conventions  of  good  society,  to  indulge  in  its 
composition.®     And  if,  with  all  this,  we  remember  the 

'  Cervantes  is  a  strong  case  in  point,      to  Pamassns,"  immediately  after  speak- 
Jn  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  ''Journey     ing  of  hia  Don  Quixote,  he  disavows 
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anxious  nature  of  the  political  tyranny  which  long 
ruled  the  country,  and  the  noiseless,  sleepless  vigilance 
of  the  Inquisition,  —  both  of  which  are  apparent  in 
the  certificates  and  licenses  that  usher  in  whatever  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  its  way  through  the  press,  —  we 
shall  have  no  diflBculty  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  that 
poetical  satire  never  had  a  vigorous  and  healthy  exist- 
ence in  Spain,  and  that,  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  almost  entirely  disappeared  till 
better  times  revived  it. 


Elegies,  though  from  their  subjects  little  connected 
with  satire,  are  yet,  by  their  measure  and  manner, 

*  52  connected  with  it  in  Spanish  poetry ;  for  *  both 
are  generally  written  in  the  Italian  terza  rima,  and 

both  are  often  thrown  into  the  form  of  epistles.®     Gar- 


liaving  ever  written  anjrthing  satirical, 
and  denounces  all  such  compositions  as 
low  and  base.  Indeed,  the  very  words 
sdJtira  and  satirico  came  at  last  to  be  used 
in  a  bad  sense  oftener  than  in  a  good 
one.  Huerta,  Sin6nimos  Castellanos, 
Valencia,  1807,  2  torn.  12mo,  adverb. 
Foesias  burUscas,  or  poetry  in  the 
nature  of  broad  farce  or  parody,  took 
much  the  place  of  satirical  poetry  prop- 
erly so  called  ;  and  unless  when  the 
Inquisition  interfered  with  it  for  its 
immorality  or  for  other  less  justifiable 
causes,  it  had  good  success  in  Spain. 
Of  many  writers  I  have  already  spoken, 
such  as  Castillejo,  Mendoza,  Quevedo, 
etc.,  and  Gayangos  in  his  translation 
(Tom.  III.  pp.  530,  etc.)  adds  two  or 
three  others,  who,  though  of  very  little 
comparative  importance,  should  be  men- 
tioned because  they  devoted  themselves 
to  this  style  of  verse.  They  are,  —  (1.) 
Jacinto  Alonso  Malvenda,  for  whose 
**Bureo  de  las  Musas,"  1631,  and  his 
"Tropezon  de  la  Risa,"  (sine  anno,)  see 
Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  321,  and  Fuster, 
Tom.  I.  p.  252.  Gayangos  adds,  '*  La 
Cozquilla  del  Gusto, '^'  1629.  And  (2.) 
Luis  Antonio,  who  published  at  Zara- 
goza,  in  1658,  his  **Nuevo  Plato  de 
Manjares,"  in  which  the  Ballads  and 
Letnllas  are  claimed  to  be  good. 


*  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  **Primera  Parte  del  Par- 
naso  Antartico,"  by  Diego  Mexia,  print- 
ed at  Seville,  1608,  4to,  and  the  only 
portion  of  it  ever  printed.  It  consists 
of  an  original  poetical  letter  by  a  lady 
to  Mexia,  and  a  translation  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  and  his 
"Ibis";  all  in  terza  rvma^  and  nearly 
all  in  pure  and  beautiful  Castilian  verse. 
In  the  edition  in  the  collection  of  Fer- 
nandez, Tom.  XIX.,  1799,  the  epistle 
by  the  lady  is  omitted,  which  is  a  pity, 
since  it  contains  notices  of  several  South 
American  poets. 

Diego  Mexia  was  a  native  of  Seville, 
but  became  an  Oydor  in  Ciudad  de  los 
Reyes,  [Lima,]  in  Peru.  While  there, 
in  1596,  he  went  to  Mexico.  He  was 
nearly  shipwrecked  on  his  passage,  and 
had  a  painful  ioumey  by  land  after- 
wards to  the  place  of  his  destination  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  three  months  that 
his  travels  lasted  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  these  translations,  which  he 
calls  "  las  primicias  de  mi  pobre  musa,*' 
and  which,  having  completed  them  in 
Mexi<So,  he  sent  to  his  native  city  in 
Spain  for  publication.  He  says  in  hia 
Preface,  that  he  uses  the  terza  rima 
as  being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  ren- 
der Latin  elegiac  verse;  —  an  opinion 
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cilasso  could  write  elegies  in  their  true  spirit ;  but  the 
second  that  passes  under  that  name  in  his  works  is  mere- 
ly a  familiar  epistle  to  a  friend.  So  is  the  first  by  Figue- 
roa,  which  is  followed  by  others  in  a  tone  more  appro- 
priate to  their  titles.  But  all  are  in  the  Italian  verse 
and  manner,  and  two  of  them  in  the  Italian  language. 
The  eleven  "  Lamentations,"  as  he  calls  them,  of  Sil- 
vestre,  are  elegiac  epistles  to  his  lady-love,  written  in 
the  old  Castilian  measiu'es,  and  not  without  the  old 
Castilian  poetical  spirit.  Cantoral  fails ;  nor  can  the 
Argensolas  and  Borja  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  though 
they  wrote  in  difierent  manners,  some  of  which  were 
scarcely  elegiac.  Herrera  is  too  lyric  —  too  lofty,  per- 
haps, from  the  very  nature  of  his  genius  —  to  write  good 
elegies  ;  but  some  of  those  on  his  love,  and  one  in 
which  he  mourns  over  the  passions  that  survive  the 
decay  of  his  youth,  have  certainly  both  beauty  and 
tenderness. 

Rioja,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
true  temperament,  and  to  have  written  elegies  from 
instinct^  though  he  called  them  SUvas  ;  while  Quevedo, 
if  he  were  the  author  of  the  poems  that  pass  imder  the 
name  of  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  must  have  done 
violence  to  his  genius  in  the  composition  of  ten  short 
pieces,  which  he  calls  Endechas^  in  Adonian  verse,  but 
which  read  much  like  imitations  of  some  of  the  gentler 
among  the  old  ballads.  If  to  these  we  add  the 
thirteen  elegies  of  Villegas,  *  nearly  all  of  which  *  53 
are  epistles,  and  one  or  two  of  them  light  and 
amusing  epistles,  we  shall  have  what  is  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  small  division  of  Spanish  poetry  dur- 
ing the  sB:teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  has 

contrasting  strongly  with  that  expressed  by  Villegas.     See  ante^  Chap.  II.  noW 
22,  and  notes  of  Gayangos. 
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not  been  already  considered.  From  the  whole,  we 
should  naturally  infer  that  the  Spanish  temperament 
was  little  fitted  to  the  subdued,  simple,  and  gentle  tone 
of  the  proper  elegy  ;  a  conclusion  that  is  undoubtedly 
true,  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  Garcilasso  and 
Rioja,  the  best  and  most  elegiac  portions  of  whose  po- 
etry do  not  even  bear  its  name.^^ 


Pastoral  poetry  in  Spain  is  directly  connected  with 
elegiac,  through  the  eclogues  of  Garcilasso,  which  unite 
the  attributes  of  both.  To  his  school,  indeed,  including 
Boscan  and  Mendoza,  we  trace  the  earliest  successful 
specimens  of  the  more  formal  Spanish  pastoral,  with 
the  characteristics  still  recognized.  But  its  origin  is 
much  earlier.  The  climate  and  condition  of  the  Penin- 
sula, which  from  a  very  remote  period  had  favored  the 
shepherd  *s  life  and  his  pursuits,  facilitated,  no  doubt,  if  * 
they  did  not  occasion,  the  first  introduction  into  Span- 
ish poetry  of  a  pastoral  tone,  whose  echoes  are  heard 
far  back  among  the  old  ballads.  But  the  Italian  forms 
of  pastoral  verse  were  naturalized  as  soon  as  they  were 
introduced.  Figueroa,  Cantoral,  Montemayor,  and  Saa 
de  Miranda  —  the  last  two  of  whom  were  Portuguese, 
and   all   of   whom   visited   Italy   and   lived   there  — 


^°  The  best  elegiac  poetry  in  the 
Spanish  language  is,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  two  divisions  of  the  first  eclogue  of 
Garcilasso.  Elegies,  or  mournful  po- 
ems of  any  kind,  are  often  called  En- 
dechas  in  Spanish,  as  La  Torre  called 
his  sad  amatory  poems  ;  but  the  origin 
of  the  word  is  not  settled,  nor  its  mean- 
ing well  defined.  Vanegas,  in  a  vocab« 
ulary  of  obscure  w^ords  at  the  end  of  his 
**Agonia  del  Transito  de  la  Muerte," 
1574,  p.  370,  says  he  thinks  it  comes 
from  inds  jacM,  as  if  the  mourner  ad- 
dressed the  dead  body.  But  this  is 
absurd.  It  may  come  from  the  Greek 
"HStKCif  for  when  the  last  verse  of  each 
tUuiza  contained  just  eleven  syllables^ 


the  poem  was  said  to  be  written  in  eti- 
dcchns  realcs.  See  Covamibias,  and 
the  Academy,  ad  verbum,  who  give  no 
opinion.  Wolf  thinks  it  comes  from 
the  Proven9al Ztec,  Jkcha,  etc.,  "want," 
"  loss,"  etc.,  (see  Julius,  German  trans- 
lation of  this  History,  Vol.  II.  pp.  734, 
735,)  and  Diez,  in  his  excellent  **  Ety- 
mologisches  Worterbuch  der  Roma- 
nischen  Sprachen,"  (1853,  in  verb. 
Dec,  p.  607, )  comes  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. I  think  they  are  right.  In  fact, 
Endechas  itself,  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing vxinted  or  missing,  is  in  Ray- 
nooard,  Lezique  Roman,  1840,  Tom. 
II.  p.  20. 
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contributed  their  efforts  to  those  of  Garcilasso 
*  and  Boscan,  by  writing  Spanish  eclogues  in  *  54 
the  Italian  manner.  All  had  a  good  degree 
of  success,  but  none  so  much  as  Saa  de  Miranda,  who 
was  bom  m  1495,  and  died  in  1558,  and  who,  from  the 
promptings  of  his  own  genius,  renounced  the  profession 
of  the  law,  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  the  favor  of  the 
court,  where  his  prospects  were  high,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  who  wrote  in  the 
forms  introduced  by  Boscan  and  Garcilasso,  and  none, 
perhaps,  since  his  time  has  appeared  in  them  with 
more  grace  and  power,  —  certainly  none  in  the  par- 
ticular form  of  eclogues.  His  pastorals,  however,  are 
not  all  in  the  new  manner.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
them  are  in  the  ancient  short  verse,  and  seem  to  have 
been  written  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the  change 
that  had  just  been  effected  in  Spanish  poetry.  But  all 
of  them  are  in  one  spirit,  and  are  marked  by  a  sim- 
plicity that  well  becomes  the  class  of  compositions  to 
which  they  belong,  though  it  may  rarely  be  found  in 
them.  This  is  true,  both  when  he  writes  his  beautiful 
pastoral  story  of  "  The  Mondego,"  which  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  Garcilasso,  and  contains  an  accoimt  of  himself 
addressed  to  the  king ;  and  when  he  writes  his  seventh 
eclogue,  which  is  in  the  forms  of  Enzina  and  Vicente, 
and  seems  to  have  been  acted  amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
the  noble  family  of  Pereira,  after  one  of  their  number 
had  returned  from  military  service  against  the  Turks. 

But  a  love  of  the  country,  of  country  scenery  and 
coimtry  occupations,  pervades  nearly  everything  Saa 
de  Miranda  wrote.  The  very  animals  seem  to  be 
treated  by  him  with  more  naturalness  and  familiarity 
than  they  are  elsewhere ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
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his  poetry,  there  is  an  ease  and  amenity  that  show  it 
comes  from  the  heart.  Why  he  wrote  so  much  in  Span- 
ish, it  is  not  now  easy  to  tell.  Perhaps  he  thought  the 
language  more  poetical  than  his  native  Portuguese,  or 
perhaps  he  had  merely  personal  reasons  for  his  prefer- 
ence.    But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  six 

out  of  his  eight  eclogues  are  composed  in  natu- 
*  55    ral,  flowing  Castilian ;    and  the  result  of  *  the 

whole  is,  that,  while  on  all  accounts  he  is  placed 
among  the  four  or  five  principal  poets  of  his  own 
country,  he  occupies  a  position  of  enviable  distinction 
among  those  of  the  prouder  nation  that  soon  became, 
for  a  time,  its  masters.^* 

Montemayor,  Polo,  and  their  followers  in  prose  pasto- 
rals, scattered  bucolic  verse  of  all  kinds  freely  through 
their  fictions ;  and  sometimes,  though  seldom,  they 
added  to  the  interest  and  merit  of  their  stories  by  this 
sort  of  ornament.  One  of  those  who  had  least 
success  in  it  was  Cervantes ;  and  of  those  who  had 
most,  Balbuena  stands  in  the  first  rank.  His  "  Golden 
Age  "  contains  some  of  the  best  and  most  original 
eclogues  in  the  language ;  written,  indeed,  rather  in 
the  free,  rustic  tone  of  Theocritus,  than  with  the  care- 
ful finish  of  Virgil,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
attractive  .^^ 

Of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  we  possess  an  eclogue 

^*  There  are  many  editions  of  the  reira,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  **  Me- 

Works  of  Saa  de  Miranda  ;   but  the  morias  de   Litt.    Portu^eza "  of  the 

second  and  best  (s.  1.  1614,  4to)  is  pre-  Royal  Academy  of   Sciences,   Lisboa, 

ceded  by  a  life  of  him,  which  claims  to  1793,  pp.  99,  etc.     Some  of  his  works 

have  been  composed  by  his  personal  are  in  the  Spanish  Index  Hxpui^to- 

friends,  and  which  states  the  odd  fact,  rius,  1667,  p.  72. 

that  the  lady  of  whom  he  was  enam-  ^  Of  the  poets  whose  eclogaes  are 


clined  the  match  until  he  had  well  con-     speak   at  lanre  when   1   examine  this 


speak   at  lara^ 
division  of  Sps 


ored  was  so  ugly  that  the  family  de-  found  in  their  prose  pastorals  I  shall 

clined  the  match  until  he  had  well  ( 

sidered  the  matter  ;  but  that  he  perse-  division  of  l^panish  romantic  fiction. 

vered,  and  became  so  fondly  attached  Montemayor,  it  should  be  noted  here, 

to  her,  that  he  died,  at  last,  from  grief  wrote  other  eclogues,  which  are  in  his 

at  her  loss.     His  merits  as  a  poet  are  Candonero,  1588,  ff.  Ill,  etc 

well  discussed  by  Ant.  das  Neves  Pe- 
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better  than  anything  else  he  has  left  us;^^  and  of 
Pedro  de  Padilla,  the  friend  of  Cervantes  and  of  Sil- 
vestre,  a  remarkable  improvisator  and  a  much-loved 
man,  we  have  a  number  of  pastoral  poems  which  carry 
with  them  a  striking  antique  air,  from  being  made  up 
in  part  of  ballads  and  vUlancicos}^  Pedro  de  Enzinas 
attempted  to  write  religious  eclogues,  and  failed;^ 
but,  in  the  established  *  forms,  Juan  de  Morales  *  56 
and  Gomez  Tapia,  who  are  hardly  known  except 
for  single  attempts  of  this  kind,^®  and  Vicente  Espinel, 
—  among  whose  eclogues,  that  in  which  a  Soldier  and 
a  Shepherd  discuss  the  Spanish  wars  in  Italy  is  both 
original  and  poetical,^^  —  were  all  successful. 

The  eclogues  of  Lope  de  Vega,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  drew  after  them  a  train  of  imitations, 
like  his  other  popular  poetry.  But  neither  Balvas,  nor 
Villegas,  nor  Carrillo,  nor  the  Prince  of  Esquilache 
equalled  him.  Quevedo  alone  among  his  compeers, 
and  he  only  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  poems  of 
the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre,  proved  himself  a  rival 
of  the  great  master,  unless  we  must  give  an  equal 
place  to  Pedro  de  Espinosa,  whose  story  of  "  The 
Genii "  half  elegiac  and  half  pastoral,  is  the  happiest 


w  It  is-  found  in  the  important  col- 
lection, the  "Flores,"  of  Espinosa,  f. 
66,  where  it  first  appeared. 

**  "Eglogas  Pastoriles  de  Pedro  de 
Padilla,"  Sevilla,  1582,  4to ;  thirteen 
in  number,  in  all  measures,  and  the 
last  one  partly  in  prose.  Of  Padilla, 
who  was  much  connected  with  the  men 
of  letters  of  his  time,  all  needfiil  no- 
tices may  be  found  in  Navarrete,  "  Vi- 
da  de  Cervantes,"  pp.  396-402,  and  in 
Clemencin's  Notes  to  Don  Quixote, 
Tom.  I.  p.  147.  The  curate  well  says 
of  his  **Tesoro  de  Poesias,"  (Madrid, 
1587, 12mo,)  "They  would  be  better  if 
they  were  fewer."  They  fill  above  nine 
hundred  pages,  and  are  in  all  forms 
and  styles.  Padilla  died  as  late  as  1599. 
See  anU,  Period  II.  Chap. XXIX.  note  9. 
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^  There  are  six  of  them,  in  ter2a  and 
oUava  rima,  with  a  few  lyrical  poems 
interspersed,  in  other  measures  and  in 
a  better  tone,  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Versos  Espirituales,"  Cuenca,  1596, 
12mo.     Their  author  was  a  monk. 

1*  The  eclogue  of  Morales  is  in  Espi- 
nosa, f.  48,  and  that  of  Tapia  occurs  — 
where  we  should  hardly  loolc  for  it  —  in 
the  "Libro  de  Monterfa,  que  mand6 
escribir  el  Rey  Don  Alfonso  XI.,"  ed- 
ited by  Argote  de  Molina,  1582.  It  is 
on  the  woods  of  Aranjuez,  and  was 
written  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter  of 
Philip  II.  ;  but  its  descriptions  are  long 
and  wearisome. 

"  Rimas,  1591,  ff.  50-67. 
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and  most  original  specimen  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
which  Boscan  in  his  "  Hero  and  Leander"  gave  the 
first  imperfect  example.^®  Pedro  Soto  de  Roxas, — 
who  wrote  short  lyric  poems  with  spirit,  as  well  as 
eclogues,  —  Zarate,  and  Ulloa,  belong  to  the  same 
school,  which  was  continued,  by  Texada  Gomes  de  los 
Reyes,  Barrios  the  Jew,  and  Inez  de  la  Cruz  the  Mexi- 
can nun,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.  But  in  all 
its  forms,  whether  tending  to  become  too  lyrical,  as  it 
does  in  Figueroa,  or  too  narrative,  as  in  Espinosa, 
Spanish  pastoral  poetry  shows  fewer  of  the  defects  that 
accompany  such  poetry  everywhere,  and  more  of  the 
merits  that  render  it  a  gentle  and  idealized  represen- 
tation of  nature  and  country  life,  than  can  perhaps  be 
found  in  any  other  literature  of  modem  timea  The 
reason  is,  that  there  was  more  of  a  true  pastoral  char- 
acter in  Spain  on  which  to  build  it.^ 
*  57  *  Quite  as  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  national 
genius  as  its  pastorals  were  short  poems  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  but  in  an  epigrammatic  spirit,  which  ap- 
peared through  the  whole  of  the  best  age  of  its  litera- 
ture. They  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  are  generally 
amorous,  and  always  sentimental.  Of  these,  not  a  few 
are  very  short  and  pointed.  They  are  found  in  the  old 
Cancioneros  and  Romanceros,  and  in  the  works  of  Mal- 
donado,  Silvestre,  Villegas,  Gongora,  and  others  of  less 
merit,  to  the  end  of  the  century.     They  are  generally 


*•  Espinosa  includes  it  in  his  "Flo- 
res,"  f.  107,  and  it  is  reprinted  in  the 
Biblioteca  of  Rivadeneyra,  Tom.  XXIX. 
p.  474. 

!•  The  authors  mentioned  in  this  para- 
g^ph  are,  I  believe,  all  more  amply  no- 
ticed by  me  elsewhere,  except  Fedro 
Soto  de  Roxas.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  published  in  Ma- 
drid, 1628,  4to,  his  **Desenga{lo  de 
Amor,"  —  a  volume  of  poems  in  the 


Italian  manner,  the  best  of  which  are 
the  madrigals  and  eclogues.  Gayangos 
cites  two  other  poetical  works  of  Roxas, 
"Los  Rayos  del  Faeton,"  1639,  and 
"  Parayso  cerrado,"  1662  ;  neither  of 
value,  and  the  last,  which  is  an  account 
of  a  pleasure  garden  he  had  in  the  Al- 
baycin,  being  disfigured  with  the  ex- 
travagances of  cultismo  to  a  degree  re- 
markable even  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 
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in  the  truest  tone  of  popular  verse.  One,  which  was 
set  to  music,  was  in  these  few  simple  words :  — 

To  what  ear  sliall  I  tell  my  griefs, 

Gentle  love  mine  ? 
To  what  ear  shall  I  tell  my  griefs, 

If  not  to  thine  ?«^ 

And  another,  of  the  same  period,  which  was  on  a  Sigh, 
and  became  the  subject  of  more  than  one  gloss,  was 
hardly  less  simple  :  — 

0  gentle  sigh  !    0  gentle  sigh  ! 
For  no  more  happiness  I  pray, 
Than,  every  time  thou  goest  to  God, 
To  follow  where  thou  lead'st  the  way.^ 

But  of  those  a  little  longer  and  more  elaborate  a 
favorable  specimen  may  be  found  in  Camoens,  who 
wrote  such  with  tenderness  and  beauty,  not  only  in  his 
own  language,  but  sometimes  in  Spanish,  as  in 
the  following  lines  on  a  *  concealed  and  unhappy  *  58 
passion,  the  first  two  of  which  are  probably  a 
snatch  of  some  old  song,  and  the  rest  his  own  gloss 
upon  them :  — 

Within,  within,  my  sorrow  lives, 
But  outwardly  no  token  gives. 

All  young  and  gentle  in  the  soul. 
All  hidden  from  men's  eyes. 
Deep,  deep  within  it  lies. 

And  scorns  the  body's  low  control. 
As  in  the  flint  the  hidden  spark 
Gives  outwardly  no  sign  or  mark, 

Within,  within  my  sorrow  lives.** 

»  k  qofen  contartf  yo  mis  qn^,  who   paraphrased   this  epigram  ;    but 

f  ,tt^^  mi.  q«^..  ^^^  he  iwcoyered  it  I  io  not  know. 

8i&To«no?  *s  Be  dentro  tengo  ml  mal, 

Faber  found  this  and  a  few  more  in  ^  wi'^n J^  ^^^^^^11^ 
o  ,.     ,     .       ..              »r     •      '%w-,m         J  Mi  noeva y  dulce  qnereU» 

Salma  9  treatise  on  Music,  1577,  and  Bs  invisible  4 1»  gente : 

placed  it,  with  a  considerable  number  El  alma  sola  la  siente. 

of  simikr  short  compositions,   in  the  Qu' elcuerponoesdlnodeUa: 

first  volume  of  his  collection,  pp.  303,  S^rcabwTnir^trnal, 

etc.  "  De  dentro  tengo  mi  mal. 

«  0  dulce  suspiro  mlo !  Camdes,  Rlmas,  Usboa,  1698, 4to,  f  179. 

No  qoislera  dicha  mas, 

Que  las  reces  one  &  Dios  Ta«  Several  that  precede  and  follow,  both 

HaUanne  donds  te  enrlo.  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  worth 

Ubcda,  1588,  was  the  first,  I  think,  notice. 
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The  number  of  such  compositions,  in  their  different 
serious  forms,  is  great ;  but  the  number  of  the  second 
kind  —  those  in  a  lighter  and  livelier  tone  —  is  still 
greater.  The  Argensolas,  Villegas,  Lope  de  Vega, 
Quevedo,  the  Prince  Esquilache,  ReboUedo,  and  not  a 
few  others,  wrote  them  with  spirit  and  effect  Of  all, 
however,  who  indulged  in  them,  nobody  devoted  to 
their  composition  so  much  zeal,  and  on  the  whole  ob- 
tained so  much  success,  as  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  who, 
though  of  the  cuUo  school,  seemed  able  to  shake  off 
much  of  its  influence,  when  he  remembered  that  he 
was  a  fellow-countryman  of  Martial. 

He  took  for  the  foundation  of  his  humor  the  remark- 
able Latin  epigrams  of  John  Owen,  the  English  Prot- 
estant, who  died  in  1622,  and  whose  witty  volume  has 
been  often  translated  and  printed  at  home  and  abroad 
down  to  our  own  times ;  —  a  volume,  it  should  be  noted, 
so  offensive  to  the  Romish  Church  as  to  have  been 
early  placed  on  its  Index  Expurgatorius.  But  La 
Torre  avoided  whatever  could  give  umbrage  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  his  time,  and,  adding  a 
great  number  of  original  epigrams  quite  as  good 
*  59  as  those  he  translated,  *  made  a  collection  that 
fills  two  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  printed 
in  1682,  after  its  au thorns  death.^ 

But  though  he  wrote  more  good  epigrams,  and  in  a 
greater  variety  of  forms,  than  any  other  individual 
Spaniard,  he  did  not,  perhaps,  write  the  best  or  the 


^  "Agndezas  de  Juan  Oven,  etc., 
con  Adiciones  por  Fraucisco  de  la 
Torre,"  Madrid,  1674,  1682,  2  torn. 
4to.  Oven  is  the  Owen  or  Audoenus  of 
Wood's  "AthenjB  Oxon."  Tom.  II.  p. 
820.  His  <*£pigramniata,"  printed 
about  a  dozen  times  between  1606  and 
1795,  were  placed  on  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited books  in  1654.  Index,  Rome, 
1786,  Svo,  p.  216.    The  Epigrams  of 


Mignel  Moreno,  which  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.,  but  were  not  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  till  1735,  might  have 
been  mentioned  here,  but  they  are,  in 
general,  very  spiritless.  There  are  just 
two  hundred  of  them,  and  they  are  re* 
printed  by  Rivadeneyra  in  his  Biblio- 
teca,  Tom.  XLIL,  but  not  ten  of  them 
are  graceful  or  spirited. 
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most  national ;   for  a  few  of  those  that  still  remain 
anonymous,  and  a  still  smaller  number  by  ReboUedo, 
seem  to  claim  this  distinction.     Of  the  sort  of  wit  fre- 
quently  affected  in  these  slight  compositions,  the  fol- ' 
lowing  is  an  example :  — 

Fair  lady,  when  your  beads  yon  take, 

No  doabt  your  prayer  is  still 
Either  for  my  poor  murdered  sake. 

Or  else  for  yours  that  kill.^ 

Kebolledo  was  sometimes  happier  than  he  is  in  this 
epigram,  though  rarely  more  national 

Didactic  poetry  in  unsettled  and  uncertain  forms  ap- 
peared early  in  Spain,  and  took,  from  time  to  time,  the 
air  both  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Specimens  of  it  in  the  old  long-line  stanza  are 
found  from  the  age  of  Berceo  to  that  of  the  chancellor 
Ayala ;  few,  indeed,  in  number,  but  suflSciently  marked 
in  character  to  show  their  purpose.  Later,  examples 
become  more  numerous,  and  present  themselves  in 
forms  somewhat  improved.  Several  such  occur  in  the 
Cancioneros,  among  the  best  of  which  are  Luduena's 
"  Rules  for  Good-Breeding  "  ;  "  The  Complaint  of  For- 
tune," in  imitation  of  Bias,  by  Diego  de  San  Pedro ; 
and  the  "  Coplas  "  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  of  Portu- 
gal, on  the  *  Seven  Deadly  Sins  ;  —  all  of  them  *  60 
authors  known  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Boscan*s  poem  on  his  own  Conversion,  that 
of  Silvestre  on  "Self-knowledge,"  that  of  Castilla  on 
"  The  Virtues,"  and  that  of  Juan  de  Mendoza  on  "  A 
Happy  Life,"  continue  the  series  through  the  reign  of 

••  Pom  el  rorarto  tomalf .  Camoens  had  the  same  idea  in  some 

0  por  T08,  que  me  matals.  f.  159, )  80  that  I  suspect  both  of  them 

BcboUedo,  Ol»n»,  1778,  Tom.  I.  p.  887.         ^^  ^^  ^">i?  »<>™^£^4  P^P^^^  epigram. 

See  anUf  Chap.  XXII.  note  45. 
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Charles  the  Fifth,  but  without  materially  advancing  its 
claims  or  its  character.^ 


*  The  poems  of  Boscan  and  Silvestre 
ai«  found  in  their  respective  works,  al- 
ready examined ;  but  of  Francisco  de 
Castilla  and  of  Juan  de  Mendoza  and 
their  poetry  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  notice,  as  their  names  have  not 
occurred  before. 

Castilla  was  a  gentleman  apparently 
of  the  old  national  type,  descended 
from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Pedro  el  Cruel.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  and  passed  his  youth 
near  the  person  of  that  great  sovereign  ; 
but,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  broth- 
er, the  Bishoi)  of  Calahorra,  he  at  last 
"withdrew  nimself,  disgusted  alike 
with  the  abhorred  rabble  and  senseless 
life  of  the  court,"  and  '*  chose  the  estate 
of  matrimony,  as  one  more  safe  for  his 
soul  and  better  suited  to  his  worldly 
condition.*'  How  he  fared  in  this  ex- 
periment he  does  not  tell  us  ;  but,  miss- 
ing, in  the  retirement  it  brought  with 
it,  those  pleasures  of  social  intercourse 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  he 
bought,  as  he  says,  '*  with  a  small 
sum  of  money,  other  surer  and  wiser 
friends,"  whose  counsels  and  teachings 
he  put  into  verse,  that  his  weak  mem- 
ory might  the  better  preserve  them. 
The  result  of  this  life  merely  contem- 
plative was  a  book,  in  which  he  gives 
fis,  first,  his  "Theorica  de  Virtudes," 
or  an  explanation,  in  the  old  short 
Spanish  verse,  accompanied  with  a  prose 
gloss,  of  the  different  Virtues,  ending 
with  the  vengeful  Nemesis ;  next,  a 
Treatise  on  Friendship,  in  long  nine- 
line  stanzas  ;  and  then,  successively, 
a  satire  on  Human  Life  and  its  vain 
comforts ;  an  AU^ory  on  Worldly  Hap- 
piness ;  a  series  of  Elxhortations  to  Vir- 
tue and  Holiness,  which  he  has  un- 
suitably called  Proverbs ;  and  a  short 
discussion,  in  cUcimas,  on  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  At  the  end,  sepa- 
rately paged,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  ois- 
tinct  treatise,  we  have  a  counterpart  to 
the  **The<Srica  de  Virtudes,"  called  the 
"  Pr&tica  de  las  Virtudes  de  los  Buenos 
Reyes  de  Espa&a "  ;  a  poem  in  above 
two  hundred  octave  stanzas,  on  the 
Virtues  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  begin- 
ning with  Alaric  the  Goth  and  ending 
with  the  Elmperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom 
he  dedicates  it  with  abundance  of  court- 
1/  flattery.    The  whole  volume,  both 


in  the  pi'bse  and  verse,  is  written  in 
the  manly  old  Castilian  style,  some- 
times encumbered  with  learning,  but 
oftener  rich,  pithy,  and  flowing.  The 
following  stanza,  written  apparently 
when  its  author  was  already  disgusted 
with  his  court  life,  but  had  not  given 
it  up,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  hia 
best  manner :  — 

Nanca  tanto  el  marinero 

Desseo  llegar  al  paerto 

Con  fortuna ; 

Ni  en  batalla  el  buen  goerrero 

Ser  de  sa  Tictoria  cierto 

Quando  paiia ; 

Ni  madre  al  aiuente  h^ 

Por  mar  con  tanta  aflcion 

Ledeweo, 

Cknno  barer  un  escondryo 

Sin  contienda  en  un  rincon 

Desseoyo. 

f.  46.  b. 

Never  did  mariner  dettre 

To  reacb  his  dentined  port 

With  happy  fote ; 

Ne'er  did  good  warrior,  in  the  fire 

Of  battle,  victory  court, 

With  hopes  elate ; 

Nor  mother  for  her  child's  dear  lift. 

Tossed  on  the  stormy  ware, 

So  earnest  pray, 

As  I  for  some  safe  care 

To  hide  me  from  this  restless  strife 

In  peace  away. 

An  edition  of  Casti11a*s  very  rare  vol- 
ume may  have  been  printed  about  1536, 
when  it  was  licensed  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  it,  nor  any  notice  of  it.  The  copies 
I  have  are  a  small  4to,  black-letter,  pnnt- 
ed  at  Saragossain  1552,  and  two  in  12mo, 
printed  at  Alcald,  1563  and  1564  ;  the 
last  two  being  really  one  edition,  with 
different  dates  on  the  title-pages.  Gay- 
angos  notes  an  edition  of  Murcia,  1518, 
and  says  that  when  Castilla  wrote  his 
poetry  he  was  Governor  of  Baza,  Guadix, 
and  some  other  places.  But  this  seems 
to  be  contrary  to  the  intimations  of  his 
retirement  from  affairs  contained  in  the 
poems  themselves. 

The  poetry  of  Juan  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza, who  was  Regidor  of  Madrid,  and 
a  member  of  the  Uortes  of  1544,  is,  per- 
haps, more  rare  than  that  of  Castilla, 
and  is  contained  in  a  small  volume 
printed  at  Alcala  in  1550,  and  entitled 
**  Buen  Placer  trovado  en  treze  dis- 
cantes  de  ouarta  rima  Castellana  segun 
imitacion  de  trobas  Francesas,"  ec.  It 
consists  of  thirteen  discourses  on  a  hap- 
py life,    its  means  and    motives,   idl 
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*  In  the  age  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  didactic,  *  61 
like  most  of  the  other  branches  of  Spanish  po- 
etry, spreads  out  more  broadly.  Francisco  de  Guz^ 
man's  "  Opinions  of  Wise  Men,"  and  especially  his  dull 
allegory  of  "Moral  Triumphs,"  are,  for  their  length, 
the  most  important  of  the  different  didactic  poems 
which  that  period  produced.^  But  more  characteristic 
than  either  is  the  deeply  religious  letter  of  Francisco 
de  Aldana  to  Montano,  in  1577  ;  and  much  more  beau- 
tiful and  touching  than  either  is  one  written  at  about 
the  same  time  by  Juan  Rufo  to  his  infant  son,  filled 
with  gentle  affection  and  wise  coimsels. 

Neither  should  a  call  made  by  Aldana,  in  the  name 
of  military  glory,  to  Philip  himself,  urging  him  to  de- 
fend the  suffering  Church,  be  overlooked.  It  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  its  subject,  and  may  well  be  put  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  earnest  and  sad  persuasions  to 
peace  by  Virues,  who  was  yet  a  soldier  by  profession, 
and  with  Cantordl's  winning  invitation  to  the  quietness 
of  a  country  life.  Some  of  the  religious  poetry 
of  Diego  de  Murillo  and  *  Pedro  de  Salas,  in  the  *  62 
next  reigns,  with  several  of  the  wise  epistles  of 


written  in  stanzas  of  four  lines  each, 
which  their  author  calls  French,  I  sup- 
j)ose  because  they  are  longer  lines  than 
those  in  the  old  national  measures,  and 
rhymed  alternately,  —  the  rhymes  of 
one  stanza  running  into  the  next.  At 
the  end  is  a  Canlo  Real,  as  it  is  called, 
on  a  verse  in  the  Psalms,  composed  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  several  smaller 
poems,  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious vUlancico,  and  four  of  them  son- 
nets. The  tone  of  the  whole  is  didac- 
tic, and  its  poetical  value  small.  I  cite 
eight  lines  as  a  specimen  of  its  peculiar 
manner  and  rhvmes  :  — 

V 

Bmdo  Tft  auien  btutca  ier  contento 
En  mal  pukser  mortal,  qne  como  heno 
8e  8eca  y  pniMa  como  namo  en  vlento; 
De  TanoB  tragoe  de  ayre  muy  relleno. 

Qnando  las  negras  yelas  Tan  en  lleno 
Del  mal  pkuier,  Tillano  peligroM, 


De  bnen  principio  j  de  buen  fin  ageno, 
No  halla  en  eeta  Tida  su  repoeo. 

Mendoza  was  a  person  of  much  consid- 
eration in  his  time,  and  is  noticed  as 
such  by  Quintana,  (Historia  de  Madrid, 
Madrid,  1629,  folio,)  who  gives  one  of 
his  sonnets  at  f.  27,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
character  at  f.  245.  There  are  several 
poems  by  him  in  the  Cancionero  of 
1554.  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  393,  note  8. 
26  The  "  Triunfos  Morales  de  Fran- 
cisco de  Guzman  "  (Sevilla,  1581,  12mo) 
are  imitations  of  Petrarca's  "Trionii, 
but  are  much  more  didactic,  giving, 
for  instance,  under  the  head  of  "The 
Triumph  of  Wisdom,"  the  opinions  of 
the  wise  men  of  antiquity  ;  and  under 
the  head  of  "The  Triumph  of  Pni. 
dence,"  the  general  rules  for  prudent 
conduct. 
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the  Argensolas,  Artieda,  and  Mesa,  should  be  added ; 
but  they  are  all  comparatively  short  poems,  except 
those  by  Murillo  on  three  of  the  Words  of  Christ  upon 
the  Cross,  which  extend  to  several  hundred  lines  on 
each  word,  and  which,  though  disfigured  by  antithesis 
and  exaggeration,  are  strongly  marked  specimens  of 
the  Catholic  didactic  spirit^ 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  group,  — 
partly  because  the  way  had  been  already  prepared  for 
it  by  the  publication,  in  1591,  of  a  good  translation  of 
Horace*s  "  Art  of  Poetry  "  by  Espinel,  and  partly  from 
other  causes,®  —  we  have,  at  last,  a  proper  didactic 
poem,  or  rather  an  attempt  at  one.  It  is  by  Juan  de 
la  Cueva,  who  in  1605  wrote  in  terzarinia  three  epistles, 
which  he  entitled  "  Egemplar  Poetico,"  and  which  con- 
stitute the  oldest  formal  and  original  effort  of  the  kind 
in  the  Spanish  language.     Regarded  as  a  whole,  they 


^  The  -works  of  Francisco  de  Aldana 
were  collected  by  his  brother  C6sme 
and  published  in  successive  editions 
in  1580»  1591,  and  1593. 

The  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
KuriUo  —  '*  Sobre  las  tres  primeras 
Palabras  de  las  siete  que  dixo  Christo 
en  la  Cruz  **  —  contains,  also,  several 
poems  of  equal  length,  and  a  considera- 
Dle  number  of  shorter  ones,  which  last 
are  the  best.  It  is  entitled  '*Divina, 
dulce  y  provechosa  Poesia  compnesta 
por  el  Pfulre  Fray  Diego  Murillo,"  ec., 
Carago^  1616,  12mo,  ff.  264.  Its 
Castuian  purity  of  style  is,  for  the  time 
when  it  was  publisned,  remarkable ; 
bat  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
grossness  of  its  religious  ideas.  The 
lollowii^  lines  from  the  opening  of  a 
poem  on  Sta.  Teresa  are  a  specimen  of 
what  I  mean,  and  of  feelings  then  very 
common  and  deemed  devout. 

Quando  Dk»  m  enamoirtf 
Dt  yoi,  Teran  gloiioaa, 
Y  00  eticogi  S  por  «0p(Mi, 

Lo  que  en  eeto  prstendkS 
Fu«  una  luocnoD  copiom. 

f.  906,  b. 

Equally  strange  phrases  are  found  in 
the  poem  on  the  "  Maddalena." 


Murillo  was  bom  in  1555  and  died 
in  1616;  —  the  volume  of  his  poetry 
being  T>osthumous,  and  held,  no  aoubt, 
of  smaJl  account  compared  with  his  ser- 
mons and  religious  works  in  prose.  Of 
these  I  possess  the  '*  Escala  Espiritual," 
(1598,)  and  the  **Discurso6  Predica- 
bles,"  (1603,)  but  they  give  me  no  de- 
sire to  see  more  works  by  their  author 
of  the  same  sort. 

«  The  "Arte  Po^tica"  of  Espinel  is 
the  first  thing  published  in  the  '*  Par- 
naso  £spa&ol"  of  Sedano,  1768,  and 
was  vehemently  attacked  by  Yriarte, 
when,  in  1777,  he  printeil  his  own 
translation  of  the  same  work.  (Obras 
de  Yriarte,  Madrid,  1805,  12mo,  Tom. 
lY.)  To  this  Sedano  replied  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  his  "Pamaso,"  1778. 
Yriarte  reioined  in  a  satirical  dialogue, 
"  Donde  las  dan  las  toman  '*  (Obras, 
Tom.  YI.) ;  and  Sedano  closed  the  con- 
troversy with  the  "Coloquios  de  Espi- 
na,"  Malaga,  1785,  2  tom.  12mo,  unaer 
the  peeudonyme  of  Juan  Maria  Chavero 
y  Eslava.  It  is  a  very  pretty  liter- 
ary quarrel,  quite  in  the  Spanish  man- 
ner. 
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are,  indeed,  far  from  being  a  complete  Art  of  Poetry, 
and  in  some  parts  they  are  injudicious  and  inconse- 
quent ;  but  they  not  unfrequently  contain  passages  of 
acute  criticism  in  flowing  verse,  and  they  have, 
besides,  the  merit  *  of  nationality  in  their  tone.  *  63 
In  all  respects,  they  are  better  than  an  absurd 
didactic  poem,  by  the  same  author,  on  "  The  Inventors 
of  Things,"  which  he  wrote  three  years  later,  and  which 
shows,  as  he  showed  elsewhere,  that  he  adventured  in 
too  many  departments.® 

Pablo  de  Cespedes,  a  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  same 
period,  —  now  better  known  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
a  poet,  —  came  nearer  to  success  than  Cueva.  He  was 
bom  in  1538,  at  Cordova,  and  died  there,  in  1608,  a 
minor  canon  of  its  magnificent  cathedral,  at  the  age  of 
seventy ;  but  he  spent  a  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  and  at 
Seville,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  letters. 
Among  other  works,  he  began  a  poem,  in  ottava  rima^ 
on  ''  The  Art  of  Painting."  Whether  it  was  ever  fin- 
ished is  uncertain  ;  but  all  we  possess  of  it  is  a  series 
of  fragments,  amounting,  when  taken  together,  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  lines,  which  were  inserted  in  a  prose 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  his  friend  Francisco 
Pacheco,  and  printed  above  forty  years  after  their 
author's  death.  They  are,  however,  such  as  to  make 
us  regret  that  we  have  received  no  more.  Their  ver- 
sification is  excellent,  and  their  poetical  energy  and 
compactness  are  uniform.  Perhaps  the  best  passage 
that  has  been  preserved  is  the  description  of  a  horse, 
— the  animal  of  whose  race  the  poet's  native  city  has 

«•  The  "Egemplar  Portico  "of  Cueva  ninth  volume  of  the  same  collection, 

vras  first  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  1778.     How  absurd  the  last  is,  may  be 

of  the  **Paraa80  Espaflol,     1774  ;  and  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  makes 

the  'Mnventorea  de  las  Cosas,"  taken  Moses  the  inventor  of  hexameter  verse, 

generally   from    Polydore   Virgil,    and  and  Alexander  the  Great  the  oldest  of 

dated  1608,  was  first  published  in  the  paper-makers. 
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always  been  proud,  —  and  of  which,  it  is  evident,  a 
single  noble  individual  stood  pictured  before  his  mind 
as  he  wrote.  But  other  portions  show  much  talent,  — 
perhaps  more  than  this  does ;  especially  one  in  which 
he  explains  the  inodes  of  acquiring  practical  skill  in 
his  art,  and  that  more  poetical  one  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses color.*^ 
*  64  *  But  the  poems  of  Cueva  and  C6spedes  were 
not  printed  till  long  after  the  death  of  their  au- 
thors ;  and  none  of  their  contemporaries  was  inspired 
by  like  influences.  The  best  that  was  done  in  didactic 
poetry,  at  about  the  same  time,  was  the  slight,  but 
pleasant,  sort  of  defence  of  his  own  irregularities  pro- 
duced by  Lope  de  Vega,  under  the  name  of  "  The  New 
Art  of  Writing  Plays  " ;  and  the  best,  written  later  in 
the  century,  were  the  "  Selvas,"  as  he  called  them,  long 
poems  in  irregular  verse,  by  Count  Rebolledo,  on  the 
Arts  of  War  and  Civil  Government,  which  date  from 
1652,  but  which  are  little  more  than  rhymed  prose.  A 
tedious  poem  in  ten  cantos,  and  in  the  old  qxdntiUa 
verse,  by  Trapeza,  published   in    1612,  and   entitled 


*  What  remains  of  C^pedes's  poetry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  Fernandez's  collection.  His  life  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  excellent  "Diccio- 
nario  de  los  Profesores  de  las  Bellas 
Artes,  por  A.  Cean  Bermudez,"  Madrid, 
1800,  6  torn.  12mo,  Tom.  I.  p.  316; 
besides  which,  its  learned  author,  at 
the  end  of  Tom.  V.,  has  republished 
the  fragments  of  the  poem  on  Painting 
in  a  better  order  than  that  in  which 
they  had  before  appeared ;  adding  a 
pleasant  prose  discourse,  in  a  pure 
style,  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  which  C^spedes  wrote 
in  1604,  when  recovering  from  a  fever, 
and  two  other  of  his  trifles ;  to  the 
whole  of  which  is  prefixed  a  judicious 
Preface  by  Cean  himself.  C^pedes  had 
been  a  Greek  scholar  in  his  youth,  and 
«ays,  that,  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
chanced  to  open   Pindar,   he   "never 


failed  to  find  a  well-drawn  and  rich 
picture,  grand  and  fit  for  Michel  An- 
gelo  to  paint."  He  was  a  friend  of 
Carranza,  the  great  archbishop,  who, 
after  administering  to  Charles  V.  the 
last  offices  of  religion,  and  after  being 
a  leading  member  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  confessor  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land as  the  wife  of  Philip  II.,  was 
worried  to  death  by  the  Inquisition  in 
1676.  (See  anU,  Vol.  1.  p.  427.)  Ces- 
pedcs  himself  came  near  suflfering  from 
a  similar  persecution,  in  consequence  of 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  Carranza  in  1559, 
in  which  he  snoke  disrespectfully  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  and  the  Holy  Office, 
an  offence  which  was  beyond  all  par- 
don. Llorente,  Hist.,  Tom.  II.  p. 
440.  —  An  excellent  account  of  Ces- 
pedes  is  to  be  found  in  Stirling's  Art- 
ists of  Spain,  1848,  8vo,  Vol.  1.  pjK 
821  -  S44. 
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"  The  Cross,"  because  it  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of  all  the 
theological  virtues  attributed  to  that  holy  emblem,  is 
too  dull  to  be  noticed,  even  if  it  were  more  strictly 
didactic  in  its  form.^ 

Some  other  kindred  attempts  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  of  which  the  oldest,  made  in  the  spirit  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  throughout 
Europe,  were  in  the  form  called  "  Emblems,"  or  expla- 
nations in  verse  for  hieroglyphical  devices.  The 
*  most  successful  of  these  were  probably  the  Em-  *  65 
blems  of  Daza,  in  1549,  imitated  from  the  more 
famous  Latin  ones  of  Alciatus ;  and  those  of  Covarru- 
bias,  published  originally  in  Spanish  by  their  author  in 
1591,  and  afterwards  translated  by  him  into  Latin  ;  — 
both  of  them  curious  specimens  of  this  peculiar  style  of 
composition,  and  as  agreeable,  perhaps,  as  any  which 
the  age  of  Emblems  produced.^ 

The  other  form  was  that  in  which  the  didactic  runs 
into  the  descriptive.  Of  this  the  most  poetical  ex- 
ample in  Spanish  is  by  Miguel  Dicastillo  or  Del  Cas- 
tillo, a  Carthusian  monk,  at  Saragossa,  who  published 
in  1637,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  Mencos,a  long 
poetical  correspondence,  intended  to  teach  the  vanity 
of  human  things,  and  the  happiness  and  merit  to  be 


**  Lope's  "Arte  Nuevo"  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  **Selva  Militar 
y  Politica  "  of  ReboUedo  was  first  print- 
ed at  Cologne,  in  1652, 18mo,  its  author 
being  then  Spanish  Minister  in  Den- 
mark, of  whose  kinffs  he  has  given  a 
sort  of  genealogical  history  in  another 
poem,  his  **Selvas  Ddnicas,**  of  which 
there  is  an  edition  with  the  well-en- 
graved portrait  of  the  little  Prospero, 
son  of  Philip  IV.,  to  whom  the  volume 
is  dedicated  from  Copenhagen,  Jan.  3, 
1(J61,  where  it  was  printed.  —  **La 
Cruz,  por  Albanio  Ramirez  de  la  Tra- 
peza,"  Madrid,  1612,  ]2mo,  pp.  868, 
to  which  are  ad4ed  a  few  pages  of  short 
poems  on  the  Cross.  —  Oayangos  adds 
two  other  didactic  poems;  but  they 


seem  hardly  to  deserve  the  name.  One 
is  "Tropheo  del  Oro,"  in  glorification 
of  the  power  of  gold,  by  Blasco  Pelegrin 
Oathalan,  Zaragoza,  1579;  and  the  oth- 
er is  '*  Elogio  a  el  Retrato  de  Philippe 
IV.,"  de  Don  Pedro  Geronimo  Galtero, 
Se  villa,  1631. 

^  "Los  Emblemas  de  Alciato,  ec., 
aAadidos  de  nuevos  Emblemas,"  Lyon, 
1649,  4to, — on  the  Index  Expurgato- 
rius  of  1790.  Those  of  Covarrubias 
were  printed  in  Spanish  in  1591  ;  and 
in  Spanish  and  Latin,  Agrigenti,  1601, 
12mo  ;  —  the  last,  a  thick  volume,  with 
a  long  and  learned  Latin  dissertation  on 
Emblems  prefixed.  Covarrubias  was 
brother  of  the  lexicographer  of  the  samo 
name.    Tesoro,  Art.  mnblcma. 
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found  in  a  life  of  penitential  seclusion.  The  parts  that 
relate  to  the  author  himself  are  sometimes  touching ; 
but  the  rest  is  of  very  unequal  worth,  —  the  better 
portions  being  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  grand 
and  sombre  monastery  of  which  he  was  an  inmate,  and 
of  the  observances  to  which  his  life  there  was  devoted.^ 
Castilian  verse,  however,  did  not  often  take  a  descrip- 
tive character,  except  when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of 
eclogues  and  idyls ;  and  even  then  it  is  almost  always 
marked  by  an  ingenuity  and  brilliancy  far  from  the 
healthy  tone  inspired  by  a  sincere  love  of  what  is 
grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  ;  —  a  remark  which  finds 
ample  illustration  in  the  poems  devoted  to  the  Spanish 
conquests  in  America,  where  the  marvellous  tropical 
vegetation  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  wild  ad- 
venturers wound  their  way,  and  the  snow-capped  vol- 
canoes that  crowned  the  sierras  above  their  heads, 
*  66  seem  *  to  have  failed  alike  to  stir  their  imagina- 
tions or  overawe  their  courage.^ 

"  "Aula  de  DioB,  Cartuxa  Real  de  people  who  never  ceased  to  hate  him 

Zaragoza.      Descrive  la  Vida   de   sua  and  his  race.     The  poem  is  divided  into 

Monjes,  acusa  la  Vanidad  del  Siglo,  ec.,/  six  cantos  and  makes  about  nine  hun- 

consagrala  d  la  Utilidad  Publica  Don  dred  octave  stanzas.     Its  author  was  a 

Miguel  de  Mencos,*'   Zaragoza,   1687,  kinsman  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  had  lit- 

4to.     They  are  written  in  sUtMS^  and  tie  of  Lope's  poetical  power.     The  most 

their  true  author's  name  is  indicated  curious  part  of  his  work  is  an  account, 

by  puns  in  some  of  the  laudatory  verses  in  Canto  V.,  of  a  magnificent  dramatic 

that  precede  the  work.     In  the  third  entertainment  given  to  the  royal  party 

edition,   1679,  additions  are  made  by  by  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of  St. 

A|B^stin   Nagore,    **otrb  monje  de  la  Anthony;  —  a  strong  case  to  prove  how 

misma  Cartuxa,"  —  the  most  curious  much  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  seventeenth 

parts  of  which  are  two  sonnets,  some  century  encouraged  the  theatre.     See 

octaves,  and  a  ballad  immediately  pre-  ante.  Chap.  XXVI.  note  11. 

ceding  the  preface  of  the  "Adiciona-  On  the  same  subject  a  poem  by  Vas- 

dor,"  —  all  of  them  being  acrostics,  in  co  Mausinho  de  Quevedo  is  mentioned 

which  the  monk  shows  the  cloven  foot  by  Gayangos.     It  is  called   "Triunfo 

of  a  worldly  love.  del   Monarca   Filippe  III.,'*  and  was 

Another  example  of  descriptive  jpo-  printed  in  six  cantos  of  oUava  rima, 

etry  should  here  be  noticed  :   "El  Tn-  An  account  of  the  author,  who  is  among 

umpho  mas  famoso,  ec,  por  Gregorio  the  prominent  poets  of  Portugal,  may 

de  San  Martin"  (Lisboa,  1624,  4to,  if.  be  found  in  Barbosa,  Bib.,  ^1.   III., 

158).     It  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  1752,  p.  777. 

Philip  III.  to  Lisbon  in  1619;  —  his  **  The  pleasantest,  if  not  the  most 

triumphal  entry  there  ;  —  and  the  gor-  important   exception  to  this  remark, 

gcous  hospitalities  shown  to  him  by  a  which  I  recollect,  is  to  be  found  in  aa 
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But  except  these  irregular  varieties  of  didactic 
poetry,  we  have,  for  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  nothing  to  add  to  what  we  have 
already  noticed,  beyond  a  repetition  of  the  old  forms 
of  epistles  and  sHvaSy  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
works  of  Castillejo,  Ledesma,  Lope  de  Vega,  Jauregui, 
Zarate,  and  their  contemporaries.  Nor  could  we  rea- 
sonably expect  more.  Neither  the  popular  character 
of  Spanish  poetry,  nor  the  severe  nature  of  the  Span- 
ish ecclesiastical  and  political  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment, was  favorable  to  the  development  of  this  partic- 
ular form  of  verse,  or  likely  to  tolerate  it  on  any  impor- 
tant subject.  Didactic  poetry  remained,  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  one 
of  the  feeblest  and  least  successful  departments  of 
the  national  literature.^ 

epistle  by  the  friend  d  Lope  de  Vega,  marked  with  the  feeling  of  that  stem 

Crist6val  de  Virues,   to   his  brother,  soenei^.     Obras,  1609,  f.  269. 

dated  June  17,  1605,  and  giving  an  ac-  ^  The  shorter  poems,  noticed  as  di« 

count  of  his  passage   over  the  Saint  dactic,  are  found  in  the  Cancioneros 

Gothard  with  a  body  of  troops.     It  is  and  other  collections  already  referred 

in  blank  verse  that  is  not  very  exact,  to,  or  in  the  works  of  their  respective 

bat  the  descriptions  are  very  good,  and  authors. 
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BALLAD  POETRY  CULTIVATED  .'  BEP^LTEDA,  FUENTES,  TIMOHBDA,  PADILLA, 
CUBVA,  HITA,  HIDALGO,  VALDIVIELSO,  LOPE  DE  TBGA,  ARELLAHO,  ROCA  T 
8BRNA.  B8QUILACIIB,  MENDOZA,  QUETEDO.  —  ROMANCBR08  OP  MORE  POPU- 
LAR BALLADfl  :  THE  TWELVE  PEERS,  THE  CID,  AND  OTHERS.  —  GREAT 
NUMBER  OF   WRITERS  OF   BALLADS. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  the  ballads  of  the 
country  in  the  Cancioneros  and  Romanceros,  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  attracted  to  them  a 
kmd  and  degree  of  attention  they  had  failed  to  re- 
ceive during  the  long  period  in  which  they  had  been 
floating  about  among  the  unrecorded  traditions  of  the 
common  people.  There  was  so  much  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  them,  so  much  that  appealed  successfully  to  the 
best  recollections  of  all  classes,  so  much  directly  con- 
nected with  the  great  periods  of  the  national  glory, 
that  the  minds  of  all  were  stirred  by  them,  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  a  permanent  form,  and  they  became 
at  once  favorites  of  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  the 
people,  as  they  had  always  been  of  the  humble  hearts 
that  gave  them  birth.  The  natural  consequence  fol- 
lowed ;  —  they  were  imitated ;  —  and  not  mel-ely  by 
poet8  who  occasionally  wrot«  in  this  among  other  forms 
of  verse,  but  by  persons  who  composed  them  in  large 
numbers  and  published  them  by  volumes.* 

The  first  of  these  persons  was  Lorenzo  de  Sepiilveda, 

1  When  looking  through  any  of  the  lent  remark  of  Rengifo,  in  his  "  Arte 

large  collections  of  hallailH,  e8|H*cially  Poetica,"  1592,  p.  38  :   "There  is  noth- 

thorn  pnxluced  in  the  iteventeenth  cen-  ing  eaHier  than  to  make  a  hallad,  and 

tury  by  the  popularity  of  the  whole  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  make  it 

clan  and  the  facility  of  their  metrical  what  it  ought  to  be." 
•tnicture,  we  find  {wrtinent  an  excel- 
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whose  Ballad-book  can  be  traced  back  to  1551,  the  very 
year  after  the  appearance,  at  Saragossa,  of  the  col- 
lection *  of  popular  and  anonjrmous  ballads  by  *  68 
Nagera.  The  attempt  of  Sepulveda  was  made 
in  the  right  direction ;  for  he  founded  it  almost  entirely 
on  the  old  Castilian  Chronicles,  and  appealed,  as  they 
did,  to  popular  tradition  and  the  national  feelings  for 
his  support.  In  his  Preface,  he  says  that  his  ballads 
"  ought  to  be  more  savory  than  many  others,  because 
not  only  are  they  true  and  drawn  from  the  truest  his- 
tories he  could  find,  but  written  in  the  Castilian  meas- 
ure and  in  the  tone  of  the  old  ballads,  which,"  he  adds, 
"w  now  in  fasfUon.  They  were  taken,"  he  declares, 
"literally  from  the  Chronicle  which  was  compiled  by 
the  most  serene  king  Don  Alfonso ;  the  same  who,  for 
his  good  letters  and  royal  desires,  and  great  learning 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  was  called  *  The  Wise.'  " 
In  fact,  more  than  three  fourths  of  this  curious  volume 
consist  of  ballads  taken  from  the  "  General  Chronicle 
of  Spain,"  often  employing  its  very  words,  and  always 
imbued  with  its  spirit  The  rest  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
ballads  founded  on  sacred  and  ancient  history,  or  on 
mythological  and  other  stories  of  an  imaginary  natiu'e. 
But,  unfortunately,  Sepulveda  was  not  truly  a  poet, 
and  therefore,  though  he  sought  his  subjects  in  good 
sources  and  seldom  failed  to  select  them  well,  he  yet 
failed  to  give  any  more  of  a  poetical  coloring  to  his 
ballads  than  he  found  in  the  old  chronicles  he  followed. 
He  was,  however,  successful  as  far  as  the  general  favor 
was  concerned ;  for  not  only  was  his  entire  work  re- 
printed at  least  four  times,  but  the  separate  ballads  m 
it   constantly   reappear  in   the   old   collections^  that 

^  "  Romances  nueyamente  sacados  de     Espafta,  compuestos  por  Loren90  de  Se- 
Historias  Antiguaa  de  la  Crduica  de     piilveda,"  ec,  en  Anven,  1551,  ISmo. 


/ 
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were,  from  time  to  time,  published  to  meet  the  popular 
demand. 

Quite  as  characteristic  of  the  period  is  a  collection 
of  forty  ballads  by  Alonso  de  Fuentes,  printed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1564.  They  were  sent  by  some  person, 
apparently  of  much  distinction,  to  a  man  of  let- 
*  69  ters,  with  a  request  that  he  would  *  write  a  be- 
coming commentary  on  them.  This  he  did,  but 
as  the  patron  who  had  imposed  the  task  on  him  died 
before  it  was  completed,  the  volume  was  finally  dedi- 
cated to  Afan  de  Ribera,  Duke  of  Alcala;  the  commen- 
tator intimating  that  the  verses  were  hardly  worth  the 
time  he  had  bestowed  on  them.  Ten  of  the  forty  bal- 
lads—  Quarenta  Cantos,  as  they  are  called  —  are  on 
subjects  from  the  Bible ;  ten  from  Roman  history ;  ten 
fix)m  other  portions  of  ancient  history;  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  history  of  Spain  down  to  the  fall  of 
Granada.  The  principal  merit  of  the  whole,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  their  publication, 
consisted,  no  doubt,  in  the  wearisome  historical  and 
moral  commentary  by  which  each  is  followed. 

The  Editor,  however,  may  have  had  a  better  taste  in 
such  things  than  the  person  who  employed  him ;  for, 
m  a  prefatory  epistle,  he  gives  us,  of  his  own  accord, 
the  following  ballad,  evidently  very  old,  if  not  very 
spirited,  which  he  attributes  to  Alfonso  the  Wise.  But 
it  is  no  otherwise  the  work  of  that  monarch  than  that 
all  but  the  last  stanzas  are  taken  from  the  remarkable 
letter  he  wrote  on  the  disastrous  position  of  his  afiairs 
in  1280,  when,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  and  the 
desertion  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  of  his  kingdom. 

There  were  editions,  enlarged  and  al-  not  then  published  for  the  first  time  — 

tered,  in  1563,  1566,  1580,  and  1584,  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-nine, 

mentioned  bv  £bert.     That  of  1584  Many  of  them  are  in  the  Romanceros 

contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  bal-  Generales,  and  not  a  few  in  the  recent 

lads ;    that  of  1551  —  but,   I  think,  collections  of  Depping  and  Duran. 
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he  was  reduced,  in  his  old  age,  to  misery  and  despair, 
—  a  letter  already  cited,  and  more  poetical  than  the 
ballad  founded  on  it. 

I  left  my  land,  I  left  my  home, 

To  serve  my  God  against  his  foes  ; 
Nor  deemed,  that,  in  so  short  a  space. 

My  fortunes  could  in  ruin  close. 

For  two  short  months  were  hardly  sped, 

And  April  was  but  gone,  and  May, 
When  Castile's  towers  and  Castile's  towns 

From  my  fair  realm  were  rent  away. 

And  they  that  should  have  counselled  peace 

Between  the  father  and  his  son. 
My  bishops  and  my  lordly  priests. 

Forgetting  what  they  should  have  done,  — 

Not  by  contrivance  deep  and  dark. 

Not  silent,  like  the  secret  thief. 
But  trumpet-tongued,  rebellion  raised. 

And  filled  my  house  with  guilt  and  grief. 

*  Then,  since  my  blood  deni&s  my  cause,  ♦  70 

And  since  my  friends  desert  and  flee,  — 
Since  they  are  gone,  who  should  have  stood 
Between  the  guilty  blow  and  me,  — 

To  thee  I  bend,  my  Saviour  Lord, 

To  thee,  the  Virgin  Mother,  bow, 
For  your  support  and  gracious  help 

Pouring  my  daily,  nightly  vow : 

For  your  compassion  now  is  all 

My  child's  rebellious  power  hath  left 
To  soothe  the  piercing,  piercing  woes 

That  leave  me  here  of  hope  bereft. 

And  since  before  his  cruel  might 

My  friends  have  all  in  terror  fled. 
Do  thou.  Almighty  Father,  thou. 

Protect  my  unprotected  head. 

But  I  have  heard  in  former  days 

The  story  of  another  king, 
Who  —  fled  from  and  betrayed  like  me  — 
Resolved  all  fears  away  to  fling, 
VOL.   III.  6 
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And  launch  upon  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
And  find  adventurous  fortune  there, 

Or  perish  in  its  rolling  waves, 
The  victim  of  his  hrave  despair. 

This  ancient  monarch  far  and  near  — 

Old  Apollonius  —  was  known  : 
I  '11  follow  where  he  sought  his  fate. 

And  where  he  found  it  find  my  own.' 

Juan  de  Timoneda,  partly  bookseller  and  partly 
poet,  —  the  friend  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  and,  like  him, 
the  author  of  farces  acted  in  the  public  squares  of 
Valencia,  —  was,  both  from  his  occupations  and  tastes, 
a  person  who  would  naturally  understand  the  general 
poetical  feeling  and  wants  of  his  time.  In  conse- 
*  71  quence  of  *  this,  probably,  he  published,  in  1573, 
a  collection  of  ballads,  entitled  "  The  Rose,"  con- 
sisting, in  no  small  degree,  of  his  own  compositions, 
but  containing,  also,  some  by  other  and  older  poets. 
Taken  together,  they  constitute  a  volume  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  pages,  divided  into  "  The  Rose  of  Love  " ; 
"  The  Spanish  Rose  " ;  "  The  Gentile  Rose,"  so  called, 
because  its  subjects  are  heathen;  and  "The  Royal 
Rose,"  which  is  on  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  princes ; 
—  the  whole  being  followed  by  about  a  hundred  pages 
of  popular,  miscellaneous  verse,  rustic  songs,  and  fanci- 
ful glosses. 

The  best  parts  of  this  large  collection  are  the  bal- 
lads gathered  by  its  author  from  popular  tradition, 
most  of  which  were  soon  published  in  other  Roman- 
ceros,  with  the  variations  their  origin  necessarily 
involved.     The  poorest  parts  are  those  written  by  him- 

8  The  "Cantos  de  Fuentes,"  in  the  Zufiiga,   in  his  *' Annals  of  Seville," 

Epistola  to  which  this  ballad  is  found,  1677,  p.  685,  as  a  knight  of  Seville 

were  printed  three  timee,  and  in  the  "of  an  illustrious  lineage."    See  also 

edition  of  Alcala,  1587,  12mo,  fill,  with  ante.  Vol.  I.  pp.  88,  84.     I  have  seen 

their  tedious  commentary,  above  eight  an  edition  of  Fuentes  cited  as  of  1550. 

hundred  pages.     Fuentes  is  noted  by  But  this  must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake. 
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self,  —  such  as  the  last  division,  which  is  entirely  his 
own,  and  is  not  superior  to  the  similar  ballads  in  Se- 
piilveda  and  Fuentes.  As  a  collection,  however,  it  is 
important;  because  it  shows  how  true  the  Spanish 
people  remained  to  their  old  traditions,  and  how  con- 
stantly they  claimed  to  have  the  best  portions  of  their 
history  repeated  to  them  in  the  old  forms  to  which 
they  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  In  another  point 
of  view,  also,  it  is  of  consequence.  It  furnishes  ballads 
on  the  early  heroes  of  Spain,  some  of  which  are  needed 
to  fill  up  two  or  three  of  the  best  among  their  tradi- 
tional stories,  while  others  come  down,  with  similar  ac- 
counts of  later  heroes,  to  the  end  of  the  Moorish  wars.* 
In  1583,  the  series  of  such  popular  works  was  still 
further  continued  by  Pedro  de  Padilla,  who  pub- 
lished a  Romancero  containing  sixty-three  long 
*  ballads  of  his  own,  —  about  half  of  them  taken  *  72 
from  uncertain  traditions,  or  from  fables  like 
those  of  Ariosto,  and  the  others  from  the  known  his- 
tory of  Spain,  which  they  follow  down  through  the 
times  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  Flemish  wars  of 
Philip  the  Second.  The  Italian  measures  several  times 
intrude,  where  they  can  produce  only  an  awkward  and 
incongruous  effect ;  and  the  rest  of  the  volume,  not 
devoted  to  ballads,  —  except  fifty  villanctcos,  which  are 
full  of  the  old  popular  spirit,  —  is  composed  of  poems 
in  the  Italian  manner,  that  add  nothing  to  its  value.^ 


*  The  only  copy  of  this  volume  known 
to  exist  is  among  the  rare  and  precious 
Spanish  books  given  by  Reinhart  to  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ;  but  an 
excellent  account  of  it,  followed  by 
above  sixty  of  the  more  important  bal- 
lads it  contains,  was  published  at  Leip- 
zig, 1846,  12mo,  under  the  title  of 
"Rosa  de  Romances,"  by  Mr.  Wolf,  the 
admirable  scholar,  to  whom  the  lovers 
of  Spanish  literature  owe  so  much. 


The  **  Romancero  Historiado"  of  Lu- 
cas Rodriguez  (Alcald,  1579)  belongs 
here ;  but  1  have  never  seen  it.  Du- 
ran,  in  his  Romancero,  1849  - 1851, 
prints  above  sixty  ballads  from  it,  and 
says  that  more  than  half  of  the  volume 
of  Rodriguez  consists  of  poetry  of  this 
class,  which,  though  not  strictly  in  the 
earlier  popular  tone,  is  yet  nearer  to  it 
than  most  of  what  followed. 

ft  **  Romancero  de  Pedro  de  Padilla^" 
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Juan  de  la  Cueva,  finding  the  old  national  subjects 
thus  seized  upon  by  his  predecessors,  resorted,  it  would 
seem,  from  necessity,  to  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  for  his  materials,  and  in  1587  published  a  vol- 
ume containing  above  a  hundred  ballads,  which  he 
divided  into  ten  books,  placing  nine  of  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  other  under  that 
of  Apollo.  Their  poetical  merit  is  inconsiderable. 
The  best  are  a  few  whose  subjects  are  drawn  jfrom  the 
old  Castilian  Chronicle,  like  that  on  the  sad  story  of 
Dona  Teresa,  who,  after  being  wedded  against  her  will 
to  the  Moorish  king  of  Toledo,  was  miraculously  per- 
mitted to  take  refuge  in  a  convent,  rather  than  con- 
summate her  hated  marriage  with  an  infidel.  Two 
ballads,  however,  in  which  the  author  gives  an  account 
of  himself  and  of  his  literary  undertakings,  are  more 
curious ;  —  the  latter  containing  an  amusing  criticism 
of  some  of  the  bad  poets  of  his  time.^ 

The  publication  of  the  first  part  of  "  The  Civil  Wars 
of  Granada,"  by  Hita,  in  1595,  containing  about  sixty 
ballads,  some  of  them  very  old,  and  several 
*  73  *  of  great  poetical  merit,  increased,  no  doubt, 
the  impulse  which  the  frequent  appearance  of 
volumes  of  popular  anonymous  ballads  continued  to 
give  to  Spanish  poetry  in  this  attractive  form.^  This 
is  yet  more  apparent  in  the  new  direction  taken  by 
ballad-writing,  which  from  this  time  began  to  select 


Madrid,  1583,  12mo.  The  ballads  fill 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages. 
The  first  twenty-two  are  on  the  wars 
in  Flanders ;  afterwards  there  are  nine 
taken  from  Ariosto's  stories  ;  then  sev- 
eral on  the  story  of  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez, 
and  on  other  Spanish  traditions,  etc. 

•  Cueva,  whom  we  have  found  in 
several  other  departments  of  Spanish 
literature,  printed  his  ballads  with  the 
title  of  *'  Coro  Febeo  de  Romances  His- 
toriales,'*  in  his  native  city,  Seville, 


1587, 12mo,  —  a  volume  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages.  Only  four  or  five  are 
on  Spanish  subjects  ;  —  that  on  Dofia 
Teresa  (f.  215)  being  obviously  taken 
from  the  **Cr6nica  General,*'  Parte  III. 
c.  22.  The  ballad  addressed  to  his 
book,  **  Al  Libro,"  w  at  the  end  of  the 
''Melpomene,"  and  is  of  value  for  his 
personal  history. 

^  Hita*s  "  Guerras  Civiles  de  Grana- 
da' will  be  noticed  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  romantic  fiction. 
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particular  subjects,  and  address  itself  to  separate  classes 
of  readers.  Thus,  in  1609,  we  have  a  volume  of  bal- 
lads in  the  dialect  of  the  rogues,  written  in  the  very- 
spirit  of  the  vagabonds  it  represents,  and  collected  by 
some  one  who  concealed  himself  under  the  name  of 
Juan  Hidalgo  ;  ®  —  while  in  1612,  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  circle,  Valdivielso,  the  fashionable  ecclesiastic, 
printed  a  large  "  Spiritual  Ballad-Book,"  whose  ballads 
are  all  on  religious  subjects,  and  all  intended  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  devotion.^  In  1614  and  1622,  Lope  de 
Vega,  always  a  lover  of  such  poetry,  gave  to  the  relig- 
ious world  a  collection  of  similar  devout  ballads,  often 
reprinted  afterwards  ;^^  and  in  1629  and  1634  he  con- 
tributed materials  to  two  other  collections  of  the  same 
character, —  the  first  anonymous,  and  entitled  "A. 
Bouquet  of  Divine  Flowers  "  ;  and  the  other  by  Luis  de 
Arellano,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Counsels  for  the 
Dying,"  contains  thirty  ballads,  several  of  which  are 
by  the  principal  poets  of  the  time.^^ 


*  **  Romances  de  Germanfa,*'  1609 ; 
reprinted,  Madrid,  1779,  8vo.  The 
words  0«rmanla,  OermanOf  etc.,  were 
applied  to  the  jaigon  in  which  the 
rogues  talked  with  one  another.  Hi- 
dalgo, who  wrote  only  six  of  the  bal- 
lads he  published,  mvea  at  the  end  of 
his  collection  a  vocabulary  of  this  dia- 
lect, which  is  recognized  as  genuine  by 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  and  reprinted  in  his 
*'Origenes"  ;  so  that  the  suggestion  of 
Clemencin,  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  text,  where  I  speak  of  Juan  Hidal- 
go as  a  pseudonyme,  may  not  be  well 
founded  ;  —  a  suggestion  further  dis- 
countenanced by  the  fact,  that,  in  Tom. 
XXXVIII.  of  the  Comedias  Escogidas, 
1672,  the  play  of  "  Los  Mozdrabes  de 
Toledo  "  is  attributed  to  a  Juan  Hidal- 
go. That  the  ballads  of  Hidalgo  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Gypsies,  though 
otherwise  supposed  in  the  last  edition, 
is  shown  in  Sorrow's  "ZincaJi,"  Lon- 
don, 1841,  Svo,  Tom.  XL  p.  143.  San- 
doval (Carlos  v..  Lib.  III.  §  88)  more 
than  once  calls  the  rebellious  Comune- 


ros  of  Valencia  a  Germania^  or  combina- 
tion, which  can  leave  little  doubt  about 
the  origin  of  the  word  from  Htr- 
mandndy  HermanOj  —  brotherhood  and 
brother,  —  though  Ck)varrubias  does  not 
seem  sure  about  it,  in  verb.  AUmania. 

The  whole  subject  is  discussed  by 
Adolf  Ebert  in  his  Quellenforachungen 
zu  der  Geschichte  Spanien*8,  Kassel, 
8vo,  1849,  where  see  especially  p.  123 
and  note ;  but  the  whole  of  the  .first 
chapter  of  the  Geschichte  der  Germa- 
nia,  beginning  p.  Ill,  is  interesting. 

•  Valdivielso  s  name  occurs  very  often 
in  the  Aprobacion  of  books  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  His  "Romancero  Es- 
piritual,"  Valencia,  1689,  12mo,  first 
printed  in  1612,  was  several  times  re- 
printed, and  fills  above  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  It  is  not  quite  all  in 
the  ballad  measure  or  in  a  grave  tone. 

w  In  Lope's  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom. 
XIIL  and  XVII. 

11  **  Ramillete  de  Divinas  Flores  para 
el  Desengafto  de  la  Vida  Humana," 
Amberes,  1629,  18mo,  p.  262.     '*Avi- 
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*  74  *  Others,  like  Roca  y  Sema,  wrote  large  num- 
bers of  ballads,  but  did  not  print  them  sep- 
arately.^ Those  of  the  Prince  Esquilache,  some  of 
which  are  excellent,  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred. 
Antonio  de  Mendoza  wrote  about  two  hundred ;  and 
perhaps  as  many,  in  every  possible  variety  of  character, 
are  scattered  through  the  works  of  Quevedo ;  so  that, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  large  and  successful  eflforts  had  been 
made  by  the  known  authors  of  the  period  to  continue 
the  old  ballad  spirit  by  free  contributions,  both  in  sep- 
arate volumes  and  in  masses  of  ballads  inserted  among 
their  other  published  works. 

Meantime  the  old  spirit  itself  had  not  been  lost. 
The  ballad-book  known  originally  under  the  name  of 
"Flor  de  Romances,"  which  we  have  already  traced  in 
its  individual  parts  to  five  small  volumes, —  published 
between  1593  and  1597,  in  such  widely  difierent  por- 
tions of  Spmn,  that  its  materials  were  gathered  from 
the  soil  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  —  continued  to 
be  valued,  and  was  reprinted  and  enlarged  four  times, 
under  the  name  of  "  El  Romancero  General " ;  till,  with 
the  Ballad-Book  of  1550-1555,  it  comprehended  nearly 
all  the  old  ballads  that  have  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, together  with  not  a  few  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Gon- 
gora,  and  other  living  authors.  Out  of  these  two  vast 
storehouses,  and  from  such  other  sources  as  could  still 
yield  suitable  materials,  smaller  and  more  popular  bal- 
lad-books were  now  selected  and  published.  One  ap- 
peared at  Barcelona  in  1582,  and  was  reprinted  there  in 
1602  and  1696,  taken  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the 

806  para  la  Muerte  por  L.  de  Arellano,"  disfigured  by  his  Qongorism,  are  found 

Zaragoza,   1634,   1648,  etc.,  18mo,  90  in  his  **  Luz  del  Alma,"  Madrid,  1726, 

leaves.     See  ante.  Vol.    II.   pp.    353,  12mo,  first  printed  in  1634,  and  fre- 

354,  note.  quently  since. 
^^  The  ballads  of  Koca  y  Sema,  often 
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collection  of  1550,  but  containing,  besides,  ballads  not 
found  elsewhere  until  lately,  and,  among  the  rest,  sev- 
eral on  the  history  of  the  triple  league  and  on  the 
death  of  Philip  the  Second.^  A  ballad-book  *  for  *  75 
'^  The  Twelve  Peers, "  and  their  marvellous 
achievements,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1608,  has 
continued  to  be  a  favorite  ever  since  ;  ^*  and  four  years 
afterwards  appeared  "The  Ballad-Book  of  the  Cid," 
which  has  been  printed  and  reprinted  again  and  again, 
at  home  and  abroad,  down  to  our  own  times.^  These 
were  followed,  in  1623,  by  the  "Primavera,"  or  Spring 
of  Ballads,  by  Perez,  of  which  a  second  part  was  col- 
lected and  published  by  Segura  in  1629,  comprehend- 
ing together  nearly  three  hundred ;  —  most,  but  not 
all,  of  them  known  before,  and  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty.^®  And  other  ballad-books  of  the  same  sort,  as 
well  as  these,  continued  to  be  printed  in  cheap  forms 
for  popular  use  till  the  old  Castilian  culture  disappeared 
with  the  decay  of  the  old  national  character. 

But  during  the  long  period  of  a  century  and  a  half 
when  this  kind  of  poetry  prevailed  so  widely  in  Spain, 
the  ballads  were  not  lefli  to  the  formal  Romanceros, 


^'  It  is  entitled  **  Silva  de  Varies  Ro- 
mances," and  contains  the  well-known 
ballads  of  the  Conde  d'  Irlos,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  Gayferos,  and  the 
Conde  Claros,  with  others,  to  the  num- 
l>er  of  twenty-three,  that  are  in  the 
Ballad- Book  of  1550.  Those  on  the 
death  of  Philip  II.  and  Do&a  Isabel  de 
la  Paz  are,  of  course,  not  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  Silva.  They  occur  in 
that  of  Barcelona,  1602,  18mo. 

1*  **  Floresta  de  Varios  Romances, 
sacados  de  las  Historias  Antiguas  de  los 
Hechos  Famosos  de  los  Doce  Pares  de 
Francia,"  Madrid,  1728,  ISmo,  first 
printed  in  1608,  and  collected  by  Da- 
mian  Lopez  de  Tortajada.  See  Sar- 
miento,  §  628,  for  its  popularity;  but 
the  later  Imllads  in  the  volume  do  not 
relate  to  the  Twelve  Peers. 

>*  "Romancero  y  Historia  del  muy 
Valeroso  Cavallero,  el  Old  Buy  Diaz  & 


Bivar,  recopilado  por  Juan  de  Escobar," 
Alcala,  1612,  18mo,  and  many  other 
editions,  the  most  complete  being  that 
of  Stutt^rd,  1840,  12mo. 

^*  Besides  the  editions  of  1623  and 
1629,  I  know  that  of  Madrid,  1659, 
18mo,  in  two  parts,  containing  addi- 
tions of  satirical  ballads,  Utrillas,  etc., 
by  Francisco  de  Segura.  Seffura  also 
published  **  Primera  Parte  del  Roman- 
cero  Historiado,"  ec,  Alio  1610,  Lis- 
boa,  12mo,  if.  182.  He  was  a  Spaniard 
hj  birth,  but  had  long  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Portugal,  to  the  honor  of  whose 
kings  these  ballads,  thirty-eight  in 
number,  are  devoted.  They  are  gen- 
erally very  poor  ;  the  best,  I  think,  re- 
lating to  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  13-18. 
His  ''Rosario  Sacratissimo,"  Zarag09a, 
1613,  12mo,  ff.  156,  in  five  cantos,  is 
no  better. 
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whether  anonymous,  like  the  largest,  or  by  known 
authors,  like  those  of  Sepiilveda  and  Cueva,  nor  even 
to  persons  who  wrote  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
printed  them  in  a  separate  department  of  their  col- 
lected woi:ks,  as  did  Prince  Esquilache.  On  the  con- 
trary, between  1550  and  1700,  hardly  a  Spanish  poet 
can  be  found  through  whose  works  they  are  not  scat- 
tered with  such  profusion,  that  the  number  of  popular 
ballads  that  could  be  collected  from  them  would,  if 
brought  together,  greatly  exceed  in  amount  all  that 
are  found  in  the  ballad-books  proper.     Many  of  the 

ballads  which  thus  occur  either  separately  or  in 
*  76    small  *  groups  are  poetical  and  beautiful  in  the 

same  way  the  elder  ones  are,  though  rarely  to 
the  same  degree.  Silvestre,  Montemayor,  Espinel,  Cas- 
tillejo,  and,  above  all  of  his  time,  Lopez  de  Maldonado, 
wrote  them  with  success,  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century."  A  little  later,  those  of  G6ngora  are 
admirable.  Indeed,  his  more  simple,  childlike  ballads, 
and  those  in  which  a  gay,  mischievous  spirit  is  made 
to  conceal  a  genuine  tenderness,  are  unlike  almost  any 
of  their  class  found  elsewhere,  and  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed.^® But  Gongora  afterwards  introduced  the  same 
affected  and  false  style  into  this  form  of  his  poetry 
that  he  did  into  the  rest,  and  was  followed,  with  con- 
stantly increasing  absurdities,  by  Arteaga,  Pantaleon, 


^^  Lopez  Maldonado  was  a  friend  of 
Cervantes,  and  his  Cancionero  (Madrid, 
1686,  4to)  was  among  the  books  in  Don 
Quixote's  library.  There  is  a  beautiful 
ballad  by  him,  (f.  35, )  beginning,  — 

Ctjot  Uenot  de  bekted, 
Apartod  de  TO0  la  in, 
T  DO  paguels  con  mend ra 
A  lo«  que  m  tratan  rerdad. 

The  other  authors  referred  to  in  the 
text  have  been  before  noticed.  But  to 
all  should  be  added  Gabriel  Lasso  de  la 
Vega*8  *'  Manojuelo  de  Romances,**  pub- 


lished in  1587,  and  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  other  subsequent  publications  of 
Lasso  de  la  Vesa,  Duran  has  made 
free  use  in  his  "  Romancero  de  Roman- 
ceros.** 

^^  Some  of  G6ngora*s  romantic  bal- 
lads, like  his  ''Angelica  and  Medoro," 
and  some  of  his  burlesque  ballads,  are 
good ;  but  the  best  are  the  simplest. 
There  is  a  beautiful  one,  giving  a  dis- 
cussion between  a  little  boy  and  girl, 
how  they  will  dress  up  and  spend  a 
holiday. 
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Villamediana,  Coronel,  and  the  rest  of  his  imitators, 
whose  ballads  are  generally  worse  than  anything  else 
they  wrote,  because,  from  the  very  simplicity  and  truth 
required  by  the  proper  nature  of  such  compositions, 
they  less  tolerate  any  appearance  of  affectation. 

Cervantes,  who  was  Gongora's  contemporary,  tells 
us  that  he  composed  vast  numbers  which  are  now  lost ; 
and,  from  his  own  opinion  of  them,  we  have  no  reason 
to  regret  their  fate.  Lope's,  on  the  contrary,  which  he 
preserved  with  a  care  for  his  own  reputation  that  was 
not  at  all  characteristic  of  Cervantes,  are  still  numer- 
ous and  often  excellent ;  especially  those  that  relate  to 
himself  and  his  loves,  some  of  the  best  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  produced  at  Valencia  and  Lisbon.^® 
At  the  same  *  period,  and  later,  good  ballads  were  *  77 
written  by  Quevedo,  who  descended  even  to  the 
style  of  the  rogues  in  their  composition ;  by  Bemarda 
de  Fereira,  a  nun  in  the  romantic  convent  of  Buzaco, 
in  Portugal ;  by  Rebolledo,  the  diplomatist ;  and  per- 
haps, though  with  some  hesitation,  we  should  add,  by 
Soils,  the  historian.*  Indeed,  wherever  we  turn,  in  the 
Spanish  poetry  of  this  period,  we  find  ballads  in  all 
their  varieties  of  tone  and  character,  —  often  by  authors 
otherwise  little  known,  like  Alarcon,  who,  in  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote  excellent  devout  bal- 
lads," or  Diego  de  la  Chica,  who  is  remembered  only 
for  a  single  satirical  one,  preserved  by  Espinosa  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  ^^  _  but  we  always  find 


*•  Cervantes  speaks  of  his  "number- 
less ballads"  in  his  **  Viage  al  Pamaso." 
Those  of  Lope  de  Vega  soon  came  into 
the  popular  ballad-books,  if,  indeed, 
some  ot  the  best  of  them  were  not,  as  I 
suspect,  originally  written  for  the  ''Flor 
de  Romances"  of  Villalta,  printed  at 
Valencia  in  1593,  18mo. 

^  Soils,  **  Poesias  Sagradas  y  Hama- 
nas,"  1692,  1732,  etc. 


**  "Vergel  de  Plantas  Divinas,  por 
Arcangel  de  Alarcon,"  1594. 

^  It  is  a  ballad  about  money,  (Espi- 
nosa, Flores,  1605,  f.  30,)  and  is  the 
only  thing  I  know  by  Diego  de  la  Chi- 
ca. I  might  add  ballads  by  other  au- 
thors, which  are  found  where  they  would 
least  be  looked  for ;  like  one  by  Rufo, 
in  his  **  Apotef^as,"  —  one  by  Jau- 
regui,  in  his  '*  Rimas,*'  —  and  a  oeauti- 
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them  in  the  works  of  those  poets  of  note  who  desired 
to  stand  well  with  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise;  —  for  ballads,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  become  the  delight  of  the 
whole  Spanish  people.  The  soldier  solaced  himself 
with  them  in  his  tent,  and  the  muleteer  amidst  the 
sierras  ;  the  maiden  danced  to  them  on  the  green,  and 
the  lover  sang  them  for  his  serenade ;  they  entered 
into  the  low  orgies  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  into  the 
sumptuous  entertainments  of  the  luxurious  nobility, 
and  into  the  holiday  services  of  the  Church ;  the  blind 
beggar  gathered  alms  by  chanting  them,  and  the  pup- 
pet-showman gave  them  in  recitative  to  explain  his 
exhibition ;  they  were  a  part  of  the  very  foundation  of 
the  theatre,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  the  theatre 

carried  them  everywhere,  and  added  everywhere 
*  78    to   their  effect   and  authority.     No  *  poetry  of 

modem  times  has  been  so  widely  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  and  none  has  so  entered  into  the 
national  character.  The  ballads,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
been  found  on  every  spot  of  Spanish  soil.  They  seem 
to  have  filled  the  very  air  that  men  breathed.^ 


ful  one  by  Camoens,  (Kimas,  1598,  f. 

187,)  worthy  of  06ngorm,  and  begin- 

ning.— 

Inne  qnlero,  madra, 
A  aqiMlla  aalerft, 
Con  el  marUMTO 
Aa«r  martiMTa 


c 

» 


I  looff  to  go,  dear  mother  mine, 

AbfluU  yon  galley  Ikir, 
With  the  young  milor  thst  I  lore, 

Hla  milor  life  to  ihare. 


•  There  is  no  nwd  of  authorities  to 
prove  the  universal  prpvalence  of  bal- 
tada  in  the  seventet'nth  century ;  for 
the  literature  of  that  century  often 
reads  like  a  mere  monument  of  it.  But 
if  I  wished  to  name  anything,  it  would 
be  the  Don  Quixote,  where  Sancho  is 
made  to  dte  them  so  often ;  and  thd 


Novelas  of  Cervantes,  especially  "The 
Little  Gipey,"  who  sings  her  balladb  in 
the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  ;  and  "Kinconete  an«l 
Cortadillo,"  where  they  nwke  the  coarse 
merriment  of  the  thievt»s  of  Seville. 
Indeed,  as  the  pupiiet -showman  savs,  in 
Don  Quixote,  (Parte  II.  c.  26,)  ***They 
were  in  the  months  of  ever}'bodv,  —  of 
the  very  boys  in  the  streets.''  The 
theatre,  it  should  be  ailded,  which 
owed  so  much  to  the  ballads,  has  in 
part  paid  back  the  debt  ;  for  many 
popular  ballads  now  current  are  taken 
from  the  long  narratives  in  the  plays 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  have 
many  such,  and  Wolf  gives  a  list  of 
more,  Ueber  die  Romanzen-poesie  dei 
Spanier,  Wien,  1847,  8vo,  pp.  68  -  7a 
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KOMANTIC  PICTION.  —  CnANGB  OF  MANNERS  PRODUCES  A  CHANGE  OP  THE 
FICTIONS  FOUNDED  UPON  THEM.  —  PASTORAL  ROMANCE  AND  ITS  ORIGIN: 
MONTBMAYOR  AND  HIS  DIANA,  WITH  ITS  CONTINUATIONS  BY  PEREZ  AND 
PODO  :  LO  FRASSO,  MONTALVO,  CERVANTES,  ENCISO,  BOVADILLA,  BERNARDO 
DE  LA  TEGA,  LOPE  DE  VEGA,  RALBUENA,  FIGUEROA,  ADORNO,  BOTELHO, 
QUINTANA,  CORRAL,  8AAVEDRA.  —  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PASTORAL  FICTION. 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  like  the  institutions  on 
which  they  were  founded,  lingered  long  in  Spain. 
Their  grave  fictions  were  suited  to  the  air  of  the  stem 
old  castles  with  which  the  Moorish  contest  had  studded 
large  portions  of  the  country,  while  their  general  tone 
harmonized  no  less  happily  with  the  stately  manners 
which  the  spirit  of  knighthood  had  helped  to  impress 
on  the  higher  classes  of  society,  from  the  mountains  of 
Biscay  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  in- 
fluence, therefore,  was  great;  and,  as  one  natural  result 
of  its  long  continuance,  other  and  better  forms  of  prose 
fiction  were  discountenanced  in  Spain,  or  appeared  later 
than  they  might  have  done  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  —  a  fact  to  which  Cervantes  alludes,  when, 
even  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
complains  that  Spanish  books  of  the  latter  character 
were  still  rarely  to  be  found  .^ 

Fifty  years,  however,  before  that  period,  signs  of  a 
coming  change  are  perceptible.     The  magnificent  suc- 
cesses of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  already  filled  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  very  different 
from  that  of  *  Amadis  and  his  descendants,  though    *  80 

^  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  28. 
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sometimes  hardly  less  wild  and  extravagant.  The  cruel 
wars  unceasingly  kept  up  with  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  thousands  of  captives  who  re- 
turned from  Africa,  to  amaze  their  countrymen  with 
tragical  stories  of  their  own  trials  and  those  of  their 
fellow-sufferers,  were  full  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real 
life  which  outruns  all  fiction.  Manners,  too,  —  the  old, 
formal,  knightly  manners  of  the  nobility,  —  were  be- 
ginning to  be  modified  by  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  especially  with  Italy,  then  the  most 
refined  and  least  military  country  of  Christendom ;  so 
that  romantic  fiction  —  the  department  of  elegant 
literature,  which,  above  every  other,  depends  on  the 
state  of  society  —  was  naturally  modified  in  Spain  by 
the  great  changes  going  on  in  the  external  relations 
and  general  culture  of  the  kingdom.  Of  this  state  of 
things,  and  of  its  workings  in  the  new  forms  of  fiction 
produced  by  it,  we  shall  find  frequent  proofs  as  we 
advance. 

The  first  form,  however,  in  which  a  change  in  the 
national  taste  manifested  itself  with  well-defined  suc- 
cess —  that  of  prose  pastorals  —  is  perhaps  not  one 
which  would  have  been  anticipated  even  by  the  more 
sagacious ;  though,  when  we  now  look  back  upon  its 
history,  we  can  easily  discover  some  of  the  foundations  , 
on  which  it  was  originally  built. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  the  occupations  of  a  shep- 
herd's life  had  prevailed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a 
greater  extent  than  elsewhere  in  Europe  ;  *  and,  prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  eclogues  and 
bucolics  were  early  known  in  the  poetry  of  both  coun- 

*  The  laws  of  the  ''Partidas,*'  about     toral  life  in  Spain  at  that  period,  and 
1260,  afTord  abundant  illustrations  of     for  a  long  time  before, 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  pas- 
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tries,  and  became  connected  in  both  with  the  origin  of 
the  popular  drama.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military 
spirit  of  such  a  civilization  as  existed  in  Spain  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century  may  have  gladly  turned  away 
from  such  a  monotonous  exaggeration  of  its  own 
character  as  is  *  found  in  the  romances  of  chiv-  *  81 
airy,  and  sought  refreshment  and  repose  in  the 
peace  and  simplicity  of  a  fabulous  Arcadia.  At  least, 
these  are  the  two  obvious  circumstances  in  the  con- 
dition and  culture  of  Spain,  that  favored  the  appear- 
ance of  so  singular  a  form  of  fiction  as  that  of  prose 
pastorals,  though  how  much  influence  either  exercised 
it  may  now  be  impossible  to  determine. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt. 
We  know  whence  the  impulse  came  that  called  forth 
^uch  a  work  for  the  first  time  in  Castilian  literature, 
and  when  it  appeared  there.  It  was  Sannazaro,  —  a 
NeapoUtan  gentleman,  whose  family  had  been  carried 
from  Spain  to  Naples  by  the  political  revolutions  of 
the  preceding  century,  —  who  is  the  true  father  of  the 
modem  prose  pastoral,  which,  from  him,  passed  directly 
to  Spain,  and,  during  a  long  period  of  success  in  that 
country,  never  entirely  lost  the  character  its  author 
had  originally  impressed  upon  it.  His  ^Arcadia"  — 
written,  probably,  without  any  reference  to  the  Greek 
pastoral  of  Long  us,  but  hardly  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  "Ameto"  of  Boccaccio  and  the  Eclogues  of 
Bembo  —  was  first  published  entire,  at  Naples,  in 
1504.*  It  is  a  genuine  pastoral  romance  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  which,  with  a  slight  connecting  narrative,  and 
imder  the  disguise  of  the  loves  of  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, Sannazaro  relates  adventures  that  really  oc- 
curred to  him  and  to  some  of  his  friends ;  —  he  himself 

*  Gingnen^  Hist  Litt.  d'ltalie,  Tom.  X.,  par  Salvi,  pp.  87,  92. 
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appearing  under  the  name  of  Sincere,  who  is  its  prin- 
cipal personage.  Such  a  work,  of  course,  is  somewhat 
fantastic  from  its  very  nature ;  but  the  fiction  of  Sanna- 
zaro  was  written  in  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Italian, 
and  had  a  great  success ;  —  a  success  which,  perhaps, 
from  the  Spanish  connections  of  his  family,  was  early 
extended  to  Spain.  At  any  rate,  Spain  was  the  first 
foreign  country  where  the  Arcadia  was  imitated,  and 
was  afterwards  the  only  one  where  such  works  appeared 
in  large  numbers,  and  established  a  lasting  influence. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that,  like  the  romances 
*  82  of  *  chivalry,  pastoral  romance  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  a  Portuguese, — by  George  of 
Montemayor,  a  native  of  the  town  of  that  name,  near 
Coimbra.  When  he  was  bom  we  are  not  told ;  prob- 
ably it  was  before  1520.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  sol- 
dier; but  later,  from  his  skill  in  music,  he  became 
attached  to  the  travelling  chapel  of  the  prince  of 
Spain,  afterwards  Philip  the  Second,  and  thus  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  especially 
Italy  and  Flanders.  But  his  mind  was  little  cultivated 
by  study.  He  knew  no  Latin,  which  even  those  of  the 
humblest  literary  attainments  were  wont  to  acquire,  in 
the  age  when  he  lived ;  so  that  his  success  is  due  to 
his  own  genius  and  to  the  promptings  of  that  passion 
which  gave  its  color  to  his  life.  Probably  he  left  Spain 
from  disappointment  in  love ;  probably,  too,  he  perished 
in  a  duel  at  Turin,  in  1561.  But  we  know  nothing 
more  of  him  with  any  tolerable  certainty.* 

His  "Diana  Enamorada,"  the   chief  of  his  works, 
was  first  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1542.*    It  is  written 

^  Barbosa,  Bib.  Lnsitana,  Tom.  II.  the  Diana  cited  earlier  than  that  of 

p.  809,  and  the  PnSlogo  to  the  Diana  Madrid,    1545  ;  but  I   possess  one  in 

of  Perez,  ed.  1614,  p.  862.  4to,  112  leaves,  weU  printed  at  Yalen- 

*  I  have  never  seen  any  edition  of  cia,  in  1542,  without  the  name  of  the 
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in  good  *  Castilian,  like  his  poetry,  which  is  pub-  *  83 
lished  separately,  though,  like  that,  with  some  in- 
termixture of  his  native  Portuguese ;  ^  and  it  contains,  as 
he  tells  us,  stories  of  adventures  which  really  occm^redJ 
We  know,  too,  that  under  the  name  of  Sereno,  he  was 
himself  its  hero ;  and  Lope  de  Vega  adds,  that  Diana, 
its  heroine,  was  a  lady  of  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  a 
town  near  the  city  of  Leon.^  Montemayor's  purpose, 
therefore,  like  that  of  Sannazaro,  is  to  give,  in  the 
forms  of  a  pastoral  romance,  an  account  of  some  events 
in  his  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  a  few  of  his  friends. 


printer.  The  stoiy  of  Narvaez,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  when  we 
come  to  Antonio  Villegas,  does  not 
stand  in  the  foui'th  book  of  this  copy, 
as  it  does  in  the  copies  of  most  subse- 
quent editions.  The  first  in  which  it 
is  known  to  me  to  be  inserted  is  one 
published  by  Alonso  de  UUoa  (see  ante. 
Chap.  11.  note  10)  at  Venice  in  1568, 
18mo,  on  the  title-pa^e  of  which  UUoa 
says,  —  *  *  Hanse  a&adido  en  esta  ultima 
impresion  los  verdaderos  amores  de 
Abencerrage  y  la  hennosa  Xarifa,"  — 
from  which  I  infer  that  Ulloa,  who  was 
somewhat  free  in  handling  the  Spanish 
books  he  reprinted,  was  the  first  to 
insert  the  tale  of  Narvaez  in  the  Ro- 
mance of  Montemayor,  from  which,  I 
think,  it  has  never  since  been  dropped. 
Tlie  Diana  of  Montemayor  was  so  pop- 
ular, that  at  least  sixteen  editions  of 
the  original  appeared  in  eighty  ^ears  ; 
six  French  translations,  according  to 
Gordon  de  Percel  (Bib.  de  1' Usage  des 
Romans,  Paris,  1734,  12mo,  Tom.  II. 
pp.  23,  24)  ;  two  German,  according  to 
Ebert  ;  and  one  English.  The  last,  by 
Bartholomew  Yong,  (London,  1698,  fo- 
lio,) is  excellent,  and  some  of  its  happy 
versions  of  the  poetry  of  Montemayor 
are  found  in  **  England's  Helicon," 
1600  and  1614,  reprinted  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  **  British  Bibliographer," 
London,  1810,  8vo.  The  story  of  Pro- 
teus and  Julia,  in  "  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,"  was  supposed  by  Mrs. 
Lenox  and  Dr.  Fanner  to  be  taken 
from  that  of  Felismena,  in  the  s(»cond 
book  of  Montemayor's  Diana,  and  there- 
fore  Collier    has    republished   Yong's 


translation  of  the  last  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Shakespeare's  Library," 
(London,  s.  a.  8vo,)  though  he  doubts 
whether  Shakespeare  were  really  in- 
debted to  it.  Malone's  Shakespeare, 
Boswell's  ed.,  London,  1821,  8vo,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  3,  and  Brydges,  Restituta,  Lon- 
don, 1814,  8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  498.  Poor 
abridgments  of  the  Diana  of  Monte- 
mayor, and  of  Polo's  Continuation, 
were  published  at  London,  1738,  12mo. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  translated  two  or 
three  of  the  short  jioems  in  Monte- 
mayor's Diana;  —  the. one  in  Book  I. 
be^nning,  * '  Cabellos  quanta  mudanza, " 
being  done  very  well.  It  was  natural 
that  the  author  of  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Arcadia  should  be  familiar  with 
Montemayor,  especially  as  he  was  edu- 
cated at  a  time  when  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention was  paid  to  Spanish  literature 
in  England. 

^  Sometimes  he  wrote  in  both  lan- 
guages at  once ;  at  least  he  did  so  in 
his  Cancionero,  1588,  f.  81,  where  is  a 
sonnet  which  may  be  read  either  as 
Spanish  or  as  Portuguese. 

^  In  his  ArgumerUo  to  the  whole  ro- 
mance. 

*  Dorotea,  Act  II.  Sc.  2.  Obras  Su- 
eltas,  Tom.  VII.  p.  84.  Lope  adds 
that  the  Filida  of  Montalvo,  the  Gala- 
tea of  Cervantes,  the  Camila  of  Garci- 
lasso,  the  Violante  of  Camoens,  the  Sil- 
va  of  Bemaldes,  the  Filis  of  Figueroa, 
and  the  Leon  or  of  Cortereal,  were  all 
real  persons  disguised  under  fictitious 
names.  See  ante,  Chap.  X.  note  23» 
Chap.  XVI.  note  12, 
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To  effect  this,  he  brings  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ezla,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Leon,  a  number 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  relate  their  re- 
spective stories  through  seven  books  of  prose,  inter- 
mingled with  verse.  But  the  two  principal  personages, 
Sereno  and  Diana,  who  were  introduced  at  first  as 
lovers,  are  separated  by  magic ;  and  the  romance  is 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  little  conformable  to 
all  the  previous  intimations,  by  the  marriage  of  Diana 
to  Delio,  the  unworthy  rival  of  Sereno. 

On  first  reading  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  it  The  separate  stories  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  so  involved  with  each  other,  and  so 
inartificially  united,  that  we  are  constantly  losing  the 
thread  of  the  principal  narration ;  a  difficulty  which  is 
much  increased  by  the  mixture  of  true  and  false  geog- 
raphy, heathenism,  magic,  Christianity,  and  all  the 
various  contradictory  impossibilities  that  naturally  fol- 
low an  attempt  to  place  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  near 
one  of  its  bestrknown  cities,  a  poetical  Arcadia,  that 
never  existed  anywhere.  The  Diana,  however,  better 
merits  the  name  of  a  romance  than  the  Arcadia,  which 
served  for  its  model.     Its  principal  fiction  is  ampler 

and  more  ingeniously  constructed.  Its  episodes 
*  84    are  more  interesting.     *  Much  of  it  is  warm  with 

the  tenderness  of  a  disappointed  attachment^ 
which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  whole  to  be  written.  Some 
of  the  poetry  is  beautiful,  especially  the  lyric  poetry ; 
and  if  its  prose  style  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  San- 
nazaro,  it  is  still  to  be  remarked  for  its  grace  and  rich- 
ness. Notwithstanding  its  many  defects,  therefore,  the 
Diana  is  not  without  an  interest  for  us  even  at  this 
remote  period,  when  the  whole  class  of  fictions  to 
which  it  belongs  is  discountenanced  and  almost  for- 
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gotten;  and  we  feel  that  only  poetical  justice  was 
done  to  it  when  it  was  saved,  by  the  good  taste  of  the 
curate,  in  the  destruction  of  Don  Quixote's  library.® 

The  Diana,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  left  unfinished 
by  its  author;  but  in  1564,  three  years  after  his  death, 
Alonso  Perez,  a  physician  of  Salamanca,  to  whom 
Montemayor,  before  he  finally  left  Spain,  had  commu- 
nicated his  plan  for  completing  it,  published  a  second 
part,  which  opens  in  the  enchanted  palace  of  Felicia, 
where  the  first  ends,  and  gives  us  the  adventures  and 
stories  of  several  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  not  in- 
troduced before,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  origi- 
nal fiction.  But  this  second  part,  like  the  first,  fails 
to  complete  the  romance.  It  advances  no  further  than 
to  the  death  of  Delio,  the  husband  of  Diana,  —  which, 
according  to  the  purpose  of  Montemayor,  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  her  union  with  Sereno,  her  first 
and  true  lover,  —  and  *  then  stops  abruptly,  with  *  85 
the  promise  of  yet  a  third  part,  which  never  ap- 
peared. Nor  was  it,  probably,  demanded  with  any 
earnestness;  for  the  second,  protracted  through  eight 
books,  and  considerably  longer  than  its  predecessor,  is 


•  The  extreme  popularity  of  Monte- 
mayor's  Diana  not  only  caused  many 
imitations  to  be  made  of  it,  which  must 
be  noticed  hereafter,  but  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  curious  travesty  of  it  for  re- 
ligious pur])oses,  like  the  travesties  of 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  The  fiction  to 
which  I  refer  is  called  "  Primera  Parte 
de  la  Diana  a  lo  Divino  repartida  en 
siete  Libros  oompuesto  por  el  muy  Reve- 
rendo  Padre  Fray  Bartholom^  ronee,** 
ec.,  (Carag|09a,  1599,  12mo,  367  ff.,  but 
the  authority  to  print  is  dated  in  1571, 
and  there  was  an  edition  at  Zaragoza 
in  1581.)  Its  purpose  is  to  do  honor 
to  the  Madonna.  In  the  Dedioatoria 
del  Autor  al  Pnidente  Lector,  Fray 
Bartholom^  says  that,  in  1559,  being 
at  court  on  business  connected  with  his 
monastery,  he  found  everybody  reading 
the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  —  ''la  qual, 

VOL.   III.  7 


he  goes  on,  "era  tan  acepta  quanto  yo 
jamas  otro  libro  en  Romance  aya  visto," 
—  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he 
had  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Monte- 
mayor and  met  him  at  a  friend's.  The 
result  of  their  intercourse  was,  that  the 
Friar  wrote  this  spiritual  parody  of  the 
Diana  in  the  same  number  of  books  and 
with  parallel  characters  ;  announcing  at 
the  end  a  continuation,  which  was  nev- 
er published.  He  alludes  to  Monte- 
mayor's  death  in  a  dull  poem,  and 
seems  to  r^ard  it  as  a  judgment  from 
Heaven.  The  Friar  died  Mx>ut  1595, 
and  a  slight  notice  of  him  will  be  found 
in  Latassa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  569. 
The  only  copy  I  ever  saw  of  this  very 
curious  book  belongs  to  Mons.  Victinr 
Cousin,  Paris,  and  was  inherited  by 
him  from  Fauriel. 
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much  inferior  to  it  in  merit.  It  lacks,  in  all  its  many 
stories,  the  tenderness  which  the  disappointment  of 
Montemayor  had  given  to  the  first  portion  of  the  work ; 
and,  what  perhaps  is  of  no  less  consequence  in  this 
kind  of  composition,  the  prose  is  heavy  and  monoto- 
nous, and  the  verse  worse.^^ 

But  this  unfortunate  attempt  was  not  the  only  con- 
sequence of  Montemayor's  success.  The  &ame  year 
with  that  in  which  the  work  of  Perez  was  published, 
another  continuation  appeared  at  Valencia,  by  Caspar 
Gil  Polo,  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  who  was  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  its  University .^^  The  Diana  of  Polo 
has  the  merit  of  being  shorter  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  falsehood  and  death  of  Delio,  and  the 
marriage  of  Diana  to  Sereno,  whom  she  finds  when 
she  is  seeking  the  husband  who  had  basely  abandoned 
her  for  another  shepherdess.  Several  episodes  and 
much  pastoral  poetry  of  different  kinds  are  skilfully 
inserted ;  but  though  the  original  plan  of  Montemayor 
appears  to  be  completed,  the  book  ends  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a  still  further  continuation,  which,  though  the 
author  lived  nearly  thirty  years  after  he  made 
*  86    it,  seems  never  to  have  been  fulfilled.^    *  His 


10  Tlie  first  edition  cited  (Ant.,  Bib. 
Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  589)  is  of  1564,  and 
there  are  others  printed  with  Monte* 
mayor's  Diana,  Venice,  156B,  1585, 
Barcelona,  1614,  etc.,  but  its  populari- 
ty was  siuall,  and  I  think  it  was  never 
|)rint<Hl  by  itself  after  1584.  The  edi- 
tions of  1568  and  1614,  which  I  possess, 
are  curious.  It  was,  however,  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  by  Bart.  Yong 
into  EngliHh  ;  and  was  printed  in  the 
original  more  than  once  with  the  Diana 
of  Mont4.*niayor. 

"  Polo's  '*  Diana  Enamorada**  was 
first  printed  in  1564,  and  t»ven  editions 
of  the  original  ani)eared  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, with  two  French  trauslationa  and 


a  Latin  one ;  for  which  see  post,  note 
13.  1 1  is  well  treuKlated  by  Ikrt.  Yong, 
as  the  third  part  of  the  Diana,  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  others ;  but  is 
really  the  second  part. 

^  There  is  a  third  part  of  the  Diana, 
entitled  "  I  a  Diana  de  Montemayor, 
nuevamente  compuesta  por  Hieron}ino 
de  Texeda,  Castellano  Inteiprete  de 
Lenguaa,  Residente  en  la  Villa  ae  Paris,'* 
etc.  A  Paris.  A  Costa  del  Auctor,  1627. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  and  fills  two  volumes,  —  the  first 
of  846  pages  and  the  second  of  394,  — 
but  my  copy  is  bound  as  one  volume, 
and  seems  never  to  have  had  but  one 
tiUe-page.     The  Castilian  style  of  the 
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work,  however,  was  successful.  Its  prose  has  always 
found  favor,  and  so  have  some  portions  of  its  verse ; 
especially  the  cancion  of  Nerea  in  the  third  book,  and 
several  of  the  shorter  poems  in  the  last.^ 

The  "  Ten  Books  of  Fortune  and  Love,"  by  Antonio 
de  Lo  Frasso,  a  Sardinian  and  a  soldier,  published  in 
1573,  is  another  Spanish  romance  of  the  same  class 
with  the  Diana;  but  it  is  without  merit,  and  was  for- 
gotten soon  after  it  appeared.^*  Nine  years  later,  in 
1582,  a  better  one  was  published,  —  the  "Filida,"  — 
which  passed  early  through  five  editions,  and  is  still 
valued  and  read.^^     Its  author,  Luis  Galvez  de  Mon- 


whole  is  simple  but  meagre,  atid  the 
iDventioii  quite  worthless  ;  —  made  up 
occasionally  of  old  and  well-known 
stories,  like  that  of  the  Cid,  in  the 
sixth  book,  —  the  Abencerrages,  in  the 
seventh,  —  the  tribute  of  a  hundred 
damsels  extorted  by  Mauregato,  in  the 
ninth,  —  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of 
the  tenth  and  last  book  a  fourth  part 
is  promised,  which  was  happily  never 
published. 

w  The  best  edition  of  Gil  Polo's  Di- 
ana is  that  with  a  life  of  him  by  Cerdd, 
Madrid,  1802,  12mo ;  particularly  val- 
uable for  the  notes  to  the  "Canto  de 
Turia,"  in  which,  imitating  the  "Canto 
de  Orfeo,"  where  Montemayor  gives  an 
account  of  the  famous  ladies  of  his 
time.  Polo  gives  an  account  of  the  fa- 
mous poets  of  Valencia.  For  lives  of 
Polo  see,  also,  Ximeno,  £scritore8  de 
Valencia,  Tom.  I.  p.  270,  and  Fuster 
Bib.  Valentina,  Tom.  I.  p.  150.  It  is 
singular  that  Polo,  who  had  such  suc- 
cess with  his  Diana,  should  have  print- 
ed nothing  else,  except  one  or  two  short 
and  trifling  poems.  His  Diana  was 
translatinl  into  Latin  by  Caspar  Barth, 
(see  ante.  Period  1.  Chap.  All  I.  note 
29,)  under  the  name  of  "  Erotodidasca- 
lus  sive  Nemoralium,"  Libri  V.,  Hano- 
viae,  1625,  12mo,  pp.  315.  Some  of 
the  metrical  versions  are  very  good. 

Gayangos  notes  among  the  earliest 
imitations  of  the  Diana,  one  by  Hyero- 
nimo  de  Arbolanches,  nrinted  at  Zara- 
goza  in  1566,  and  entitled  "l^as  Havi- 
das,"  from  Abido,  one  of  the  personages 
that  figure  in  it.     The  story  is  strange, 


and  in  part  disgusting,  but  Gayangos 
describes  some  of  the  poetry  as  worth 
reading. 

He  gives  similar  praise  to  "  El  Prado 
de  Valencia,"  in  honor  of  Philip  III. 
and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  who  appear  in 
the  guise  of  shepherds,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  there  are  two  Certamenes,  or 
poetical  jousting  in  which  Lopez  Mai- 
aonado.  El  Capitan  Artieda,  Guillen  de 
Castro,  and  other  known  poets  of  the 
time,  figure.  It  was  published  in  Va- 
lencia  in  1601. 

^*  It  is  the  same  book  that  Cervantes 
ridicules  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in  the 
third  chapter  of  his  "  Journey  to  Par- 
nassus " ;  and  is  curious  for  some  speci- 
mens of  Sardinian  poetry  which  it  con- 
tains. But  Pedro  de  Pineda,  a  teacher 
of  Spanish  in  London,  taking  the  irony 
of  the  good  curate  in  Don  Quixote  on 
Lo  Frasso's  romance  to  be  sincere  praise, 
printed  a  new  edition  of  it,  in  two  very 
nandsome  volumes,  ( London,  1740, 8vo,) 
with  a  foolish  Dedication  and  PrtSlogo, 
alleging  the  authority  of  Cervantes  lor 
its  great  merit.  Hardly  any  other  of 
the  Spanish  prose  pastorals  is  so  absurd 
as  this,  or  contains  so  much  bad  verse  ; 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  addressed  to 
living  and  known  persons  by  their 
titles.  The  tenth  book,  indeed,  is  al- 
most entirely  made  up  of  such  poetry. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  Cervantes  is  so 
severe  on  any  poet,  in  his  "Journey  to 
Parnassus,"  as  he  is  on  Lo  Frasso. 

»  The  best  edition  of  the  "FfUda" 
18  the  sixth,  (Madrid,  1792,  8vo,)  with 
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talvo,  was  bom  in  Guadalaxara,  a  town  near  Alcala, 
the  birthplace  of  Cervantes;  and,  perhaps  from  this 
circumstance,  they  soon  became  acquainted,  for 
*  87  they  *  were  long  friends,  and  often  praised  each 
other  in  their  respective  works.^^  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  had  very  diflferent  characters;  for, 
instead  of  the  life  of  adventure  led  by  Cervantes, 
Montalvo  attached  himself  to  the  great  family  of 
Infantado,  descended  from  the  Marquis  of  Santillana, 
and  passed  most  of  his  life  as  a  sort  pf  idle  courtier 
and  retainer  in  their  ducal  halls,  near  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Subsequently  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
translated  and  published,  in  1587,  "The  Tears  of  Saint 
Peter,"  by  Tansillo,  and  had  begun  a  translation  of 
the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered  "  of  Tasso,  when  he  was  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  by  an  accidental  death, 
in  Sicily,  about  the  year  1591.^' 

His  "  Filida,"  in  seven  parts,  was  written  while  he 
was  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado;  for  he  an- 
nounces himself  on  the  title-page  as  "  a  gentleman  and 
a  courtier,"  and,  in  his  Dedication  to  one  of  the  family, 
says  that  "  his  greatest  labor  is  to  live  idle,  contented, 
and  honored  as  one  of  the  servants  of  their  house." 
The  romance  contains,  as  was  usual  in  such  works,  the 
adventures  of  living  and  known  personages,  among 
whom  were  Montalvo  himself,  Cervantes,  and  the 
nobleman  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  But  the  tone  of 
pastoral  life  is  not  better  preserved  than  it  is  in  the 
other  fictions  of  the  same  class.  Indeed,  in  the  sixth 
part,  there  is  a  most  inappropriate  critical  discussion 

a  biographical    prologue    by    Mayans  ^^  Lope  de  Vega,  Obras  Sueltas,  Tom. 

y  Siscar ;   ill-digested,  &s  are  all  the  I.  p.  77,  and  Tom.  XI.  p.  xxviii.     Don 

similar  prefaces   by   himself  and  his  Quixote,   ed.   Clemencin,  Tom.    I.   p. 

brother ;    but   not    without    valuable  146,  and  Tom.  III.  p.  14,  in  the  notes, 

matter.  The  ** Tears"  of  Tansillo  emoyed  the 

^  Nayarrete,  Vida  de  Cenrantes,  pp.  honor  of  being  six  times  translated  into 

66,  278,  407.  Spanish. 
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on  the  merits  of  the  two  schools  of  Spanish  poetry 
then  contending  for  fashionable  mastery;  and  in  the 
seventh  is  a  courtly  festival,  with  running  at  the  ring, 
in  which  the  shepherds  appear  on  horseback  with 
lances  and  armorial  bearings,  like  knights.  The  prose 
style  of  the  whole  is  pure  and  good ;  and  among  the 
poems  with  which  it  abounds,  a  few  in  the  old  Spanish 
measure  may  be  selected  that  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  the  similar  poems  of  Montemayor. 

Cervantes,  too,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  led 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  rather,  perhaps,  than 
by  hi.  oL  -taste,  to  begi„-a.  L  offering  to  •  88 
the  lady  of  his  love  —  the  "  Galatea,"  of  which 
the  first  six  books,  published  in  1584,  were  all  that 
ever  appeared.^®  This  was  followed,  in  1586,  by 
"Truth  for  the  Jealous '*;  again  a  romance  in  six 
books,  and,  like  the  last,  unfinished.  It  was  written 
by  Bartolome  Lopez  de  Enciso,  of  whom  we  know  from 
himself  that  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  wrote  it, 
and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  publish  a  second  part, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  more  was  heard.  Nor  can 
we  regret  that  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise.  His 
fictions,  which  are  occupied  chiefly  with  the  nymphs 
and  shepherds  of  the  Tagus,  are  among  the  most  con- 
fused and  unmeaning  that  have  ever  been  attempted. 
His  scene  is  laid,  from  its  opening,  in  the  days  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  mythology ;  but  the  Genius  of 
Spain,  in  the  fifth  book,  carries  the  same  shepherds 
who  thus  figure  in  the  first  to  a  magnificent  temple, 
and  shows  them  the  statues  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  of 
Philip  the  Second,  and  even  of  Philip  the  Third,  who 
was  not  yet  on  the  throne  •,  —  thus  confounding  the 
earliest  times  of  classical  antiquity  with  an  age  which, 

tt  Ante,  VoL  II.  pp.  98-101. 
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at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  yet  to  come. 
Other  inconsequences  follow,  in  great  numbers,  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  while  nothing  in  either  the  prose  or  the 
poetry  is  of  value  enough  to  compensate  for  the  ab- 
surdities in  the  story.  Indeed,  few  portions  of  Spanish 
literature  show  anything  more  stiflf  and  wearisome  than 
the  long  declamations  and  discussions  in  this  dull 
fiction.^^ 

Another  pastoral  romance  in  six  books,  entitled 
^^The  Nymphs  of  the  Henares,"  by  Bernardo  Gon- 
zalez de  Bovadilla,  was  printed  in  1587.  The  author, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  confesses  that 
he  has  placed  the  scene  of  his  story  on  the  banks  of 
the  Henares  without  having  ever  seen  them ;  but  both* 
he  and  his  romance  have  long  since  been  for- 
*  89  gotten.  So  has  »  "  The  Shepherds  of  Iberia,"  in 
four  books,  by  Bernardo  de  la  Vega,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Madrid,  and  certainly  a  canon 
of  Tucuman,  in  Peru,  whose  ill-written  story  appeared 
in  1591.  But  that  these,  and  all  that  preceded  them, 
enjoyed  for  a  time  the  public  favor  is  made  plain 
by  the  fact,  that  they  are  all  found  in  the  library  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  that  three  of  them  receive  high 
praise  from  Cervantes  ;  —  much  higher  than  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  decision  of  subsequent  generations.^ 

Some  time,  however,  elapsed  before  another  came 
to  continue  the  series,  except  the  "  Arcadia  "  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  which,  though  written  long  before,  was  not 
printed  tUl  1598.^     At  last,  "  The  Age  of  Gold,"  by 

J*  "Deaengafio  de  Celos,  compnesto  longed  to  Cerdd  y  Rico,  and  which  Pel- 

por  Bartholome  Lopez  de  £nciso,  I^atu-  licer  borrowed  of  him  to  make  the  need- 

ral  de  Tendilla,"  Madrid,  1586,  12mo,  ful  note  on  Enciso  for  his  edition  of 

321  leaves.     There  is,  I  believe,  abso-  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  6. 

lutely  nothing  known  of  the  author,  *  Don  Quixote,  ed.  Pellicer,  Parte  I. 

except  what  he  tells  us  of  himself  in  Tom.  I.  p.  67,  and  ed.  Cleraencin,  Tom. 

this  romance ;  —  an  extremely  rare  book,  I.  p.  1 44. 

if  which  I  possess  the  copy  that  be-  ^  Ante,    Vol.    II.    p.    166.      Th« 
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Bernardo  de  Balbuena,  appeared.  Its  author,  bom  on 
the  vine-clad  decUvities  of  the  Val  de  PeHas,  in  1568, 
early  accompanied  his  family  to  Mexico,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  where,  when  only  seventeen  j^ears  old, 
he  was  already  known  as  a  poet.  Once,  at  least,  he 
visited  his  native  country,  and  perhaps  oftener;  but 
he  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  life,  either  in  Ja- 
maica, where  he  enjoyed  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or 
in  Puerto  Rico,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  bishop, 
and  where  he  died  in  1627. 

Of  the  manners  of  the  New  World,  however,  or  of 
its  magnificent  scenery,  his  "Age  of  Gold  in  the  Woods 
of  Eriphile  "  shows  no  trace.  It  was  printed  at  Ma- 
drid, in  1608,  and  might  have  been  written  if  its  au- 
thor had  never  been  in  any  other  city.  But  it  is  not 
without  merit.  The  poetry  with  which  it  abounds  is 
generally  of  the  Italian  school,  but  is  much  better 
than  can  be  found  in  most  *  of  these  doubtful  *  90 
romances ;  and  its  prose,  though  sometimes  af- 
fected, is  oftener  sweet,  simple,  and  flowing.  Probably 
nothing  in  the  nine  eclogues  —  as  its  divisions  are  im- 
suitably  called  —  is  connected  with  either  the  history 
or  the  scandal  of  the  times ;  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
we  have,  perhaps,  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  less  regarded  by  those  contemporary  with  its  pub- 
lication than  were  similar  works  of  inferior  merit.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  was  long  over- 
looked ;  no  second  edition  of  it  being  demanded  till 


"Enamorada  Elisea"  of  Geronimo  de 
Covarrubiaa  Herrera,  printed  in  1594, 
8vo,  should  also  be  excepted ;  but  I 
know  this  work  only  from  the  account 
of  it.  by  Gayangos.  And  certainly 
an  exception  might  be  made  for  the 
"Trageaias  de  Amor"  of  Juan  Arze 
Solorzano,  published  in  1604,  and  again 
in  1607,  —  a  prose  pastoral,  —  if  it  were 
not  so  poor  that  it  is  hardly  worth 


enumerating.  It  was  written  in  the 
author's  early  youth,  in  fifteen  "Ec- 
logues," as  he  calls  the  books  into 
which  it  is  divided,  and  it  was  first 
published  wh^n  he  was  twenty-ei^ht 
years  old ;  but  he  ventured  to  giv-e 
the  world  only  five  of  the  fifteen,  add- 
ing to  each,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  a  miserable  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. 
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1821,  when  it  received  the  rare  honor  of  being  pub- 
lished anew  by  the  Spanish  Academy.*^ 

The  very  next  year  after  the  first  appearance  of 
•^  The  Age  of  Gold,"  Christoval  Suarez  de  Figueroa,  a 
native  of  Valladolid,  a  jurist  and  a  soldier,  published 
his  "  Constant  Amaryllis,  in  Four  Discourses,"  crowded, 
like  all  its  predecessors,  with  short  poems,  and,  like 
most  of  them,  claiming  to  tell  a  tale  not  a  little  of 
which  was  true.^  Its  author,  who  lived  a  great  deal 
in  Italy,  was  already  known  by  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Guarini's  "Pastor  Fido,"^  and  published,  at 
different  times  afterwards,  several  original  works  which 

enjoyed  much  reputation.^ 
*  91       *  But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  unkind 

and  unfaithful  character.  In  a  curious  account  of 
his  own  life  which  appeared  in  his  "  Traveller,"  he  speaks 
harshly  and  insidiously  of  many  of  his  contemporaries ; 


^  The  prefatory  notice  to  this  edition 
contains  all  that  is  known  of  Ralbuena. 

®  There  was  an  edition  with  a  French 
translation  in  1614,  bat  the  best  is  that 
of  Madrid,  1781,  8vo. 

•*  It  was  first  printed,  I  believe,  at 
Naples,  in  1602,  but  was  improYed  in 
the  edition  at  Valencia,  1609,  12mo, 
pp.  278,  from  which  1  transcribe  the 
oi)ening  of  Act.  III.  :  — 

0  priouiTem,  Jurentud  del  aBo, 

NueTa  madre  de  fiore0, 

De  oaeras  yerreiillaA  y  d*  amores, 

Ta  buelTes,  mas  coDtigo 

No  boelven  loe  wrenos 

T  aventiirosoe  dias  de  mis  gostot ; 

Tu  buelres,  si,  tu  buelvee, 

Bfaa  oontigo  do  tonia 

Sine  la  remcmbran^a 

mmmble  y  doUente 

De  mi  oaro  tesoro  ya  peidido. 

p.M. 

This  passage  is  so  nearly  word  for 
word,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  copy 
the  Italikn,  and  yet  its  fluency  and  ease 
are  admirable. 

There  U  a  translation  of  the  "  Pastor 
Fido,*'  by  a  Jewess,  Doha  Isabel  de 
Oorrea,  of  which  I  know  only  the  third 
edition,  that  of  Antwerp,  1694,  12roo. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  trophies  in  poetry 


claimed  by  the  fair  sex  of  its  author's 
faith ;  but  it  is  not  worthy  of  much 
praise.  Ginffuen^  complains  of  the 
original,  whicn  extends  to  seyen  thou- 
sand lines,  for  beinf  too  long.  It  is 
so  ;  but  this  translation  of  Do&a  Isabel 
is  much  longer,  containing,  I  think, 
above  eleven  thousand  lines.  Its  worst 
fault,  however,  is  its  bad  taste.  —  There 
is  a  drama  with  the  same  title,  '*£1 
Pastor  Fido,"  in  the  Comedias  Escogi- 
das,  Tom.  VIII.,  1657,  f.  106;~but, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  written  by 
three  poets  no  less  famous  than  Solia, 
Coello,  and  Calderon,  it  has  very  little 
yalue. 

*  Antonio  (Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p. 
251)  gives  a  list  of  nine  of  the  works  of 
Figueroa,  some  of  which  must  be  no- 
ticed under  their  respective  heads  ;  but 
it  is  probably  not  complete,  for  Figue- 
roa himself,  in  1617,  (Pasa^ro,  f.  S77,) 
says  he  had  already  published  seven 
books,  and  Antonio  gives  only  six  be- 
fore  that  date  ;  besides  which,  a  friend, 
in  the  Preface  to  Figueroa's  Life  of  the 
Marquis  of  Cafiete,  1613,  says  he  had 
written  eight  works  in  the  ten  years 
then  precemng. 
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and  towards  Cervantes  —  who  had  just  died,  after  prais- 
ing everybody  most  generously  during  his  whole  life  — 
he  is  absolutely  malignant.^  His  last  work  is  dated  in 
1621,  and  this  is  the  last  fact  we  know  in  relation  to 
him.  His  "Amaryllis,"  which,  as  he  intimates,  was 
composed  to  please  a  person  of  great  consideration, 
did  not  satisfy  its  author."  It  is,  however,  written  in 
an  easy  and  tolerably  pure  style ;  and  though  it  con- 
tains formal  and  wearisome  discussions,  like  that  in  the 
first  part  on  Poetry,  and  awkward  machinery,  such  as 
a  vision  of  Venus  and  her  court  in  the  second,  it  is  the 
only  one  of  his  works  that  has  been  reprinted  or  much 
read  within  the  last  century. 

A  few  pastoral  romances  appeared  in  Spain  after  the 
Amaryllis,  but  none  of  so  much  merit,  and  none  that 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  favor.  Espinel 
Adomo ;  ^  Botelho,  a  Portuguese ;  ®  Quintana,  who  as- 
sumed the   name  of  Cuevas;*^  Corral;^  and  Saave- 


*  Navarrete,  Vida  de  Cervantes,  pp. 
179-181,  and  elsewhere.  The  very  cu- 
rious notices  given  by  Figueroa  of  his 
own  life,  whicn  have  never  been  used 
for  his  biography,  are  in  his  "Pasa- 
gero,"  from  f.  286  to  f.  392,  and  arc, 
like  many  other  passages  of  that  singu- 
lar book,  full  of  bitterness  towards  his 
contemporaries.  Lope  de  Vega,  Yillegas, 
Espinosa,  etc. 

^  Pasagero,  f.  96,  b. 

*  **E1  Premio  de  la  Constancia  y 
Pastores  de  Sierra  Bermeja,  por  Jacinto 
de  Espinel  Adomo,"  Madrid,  1620, 
12mo,  162  leaves.  I  find  no  notice  of 
it,  except  the  slight  one  in  Antonio, 
Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  613  ;  but  it  is 
better  than  some  that  were  more  gen- 
erally valued. 

»  "  El  Pastor  de  Clenarda  de  Miguel 
Botelho  de  Carvalho,"  Madrid,  1622, 
Bvo.  He  wrote,  also,  several  other 
works ;  all  in  Castilian,  except  his 
**  Filis,"  a  poem  in  octave  stanzas, 
which  is  rather  a  story  of  his  own  life 
and  adventures  than  anything  else. 
Barbosa,  Bib.  Lus.,  Tom.  III.  p.  466. 


*  "Experienciasde  AmorvFortuna, 
por  el  Licenciado  Francisco  de  las  Cue- 
vas  de  Madrid,"  Barcelona,  1649, 12mo. 
See  also  Baena,  Hyos  de  Madrid,  Tom. 
II.  pp.  172  and  189.  Francisco  de 
Quintana  dedicated  this  pastoral  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  who  wrote  him  a  com- 
plimentary reply,  in  which  he  treats 
Quintana  as  a  young  man,  and  this  as 
his  first  work.  There  were  editions  of 
it  in  1626,  1646,  1654,  as  well  as  the 
one  at  Barcelona,  above  noted,  and  one 
at  Madrid,  1666,  12mo ;  and  in  the 
nineteenth  volume  of  Lope*s  Obras 
Sueltas,  pp.  353-400,  is  a  sermon 
which  Quintana  delivered  at  the  ob- 
sequies of  Lope,  in  the  title  of  which 
he  is  called  Lo|)e*s  "intimate  friend." 

^  "La  Cintia  de  Aranjuez,  Prosasv 
Versos,  por  Don  Gabriel  de  Corral, 
Natural  de  Valladolid,"  Madrid,  1629, 
12mo,  208  leaves.  I  know  of  no  other 
edition.  He  lived  in  Rome  from  1680 
to  1632,  and  probably  longer.  (Anto- 
nio, Bib.  Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  505.)  He 
is  Oongoresque  in  his  style,  as  is  Quiu- 
taua. 
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*  92  dra,^  *  close  up  the  series ;  —  the  last  bringing 
us  down  to  just  about  a  century  from  the  first 
appearance  of  such  fictions  in  the  time  of  Montemayor, 
and  all  of  them  infected  with  the  false  taste  of  the 
period.  Taken  together,  they  leave  no  doubt  that 
pastoral  romance  was  the  first  substitute  in  Spain  for 
the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  that  it  inherited  no 
small  degree  of  their  popularity.  Most  of  the  works 
we  have  noticed  were  several  times  reprinted,  and  the 
"  Diana  "  of  Montemayor,  the  first  and  best  of  them  all, 
was  probably  more  read  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth 
century  than  any  Spanish  work  of  amusement  except 
the  «  Celestina." 

All  this  seems  remarkable  and  strange,  when  we 
consider  only  the  absurdities  and  inconsequences  with 
which  such  fictions  necessarily  abound.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Pastoral  romance,  after  all,  has  its  foundation 
in  one  of  the  truest  and  deepest  principles  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  —  that  love  of  rural  beauty,  of  rural 
peace,  in  short,  of  whatever  goes  to  constitute  a  coim- 
try  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  constrained  life  of  a 
city,  which  few  are  too  dull  to  feel,  and  fewer  still  so 
artificial  as  wholly  to  reject.  It  has,  therefore,  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  in  all  modern  countries,  as  we  may 
see  in  Italy,  from  the  success  that  followed  Sannazaro ; 
in  France,  from  the  "  Astrea "  of  Durfe ;  and  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  "  Arcadia ''  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  —  the 
two  latter  being  pastoral  romances  of  enormous  length, 
compared  with  any  in  Spanish  ;  and  the  very  last  en- 

■*  "  Los  Pastore«  del  Betis,  por  Gon-  phon   is  dated  1684,  there  are,  as  a 

zalvo  de  Saavedra,"  Trani,  1633,  4to,  separate  tract,  four  leaves  of  religious 

pp.  280.     It  seems  to  have  been  written  and  moral  advice  to  the  author's  son, 

m  Italy ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  when  he  was  ^ing  as  governor  to  one 

author,  except  that  he  was  a  Veinti-  of   the    provinces    of    Naples ;   better 

quatro  of  Cordova.     His  st^le  is  affect-  written  tnan  the  romance  tnat  precedes 

ed.     In  my  copy,  which  in  the  colo«  it. 
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joying  for  above  a  century  a  popularity  which  may 
well  be  compared  with  that  of  the  "  Diana  "  of  Monte- 
mayor,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  equal  it.® 

*  No  doubt,  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  incon-  *  93 
gruities  of  such  fictions  were  soon  perceived. 
Even  some  of  those  who  most  indulged  in  them  showed 
that  it  was  not  entirely  from  a  misapprehension  of 
their  nature.  Cervantes,  who  died  regretting  that  he 
should  leave  his  "  Galatea  "  unfinished,  still  makes  him- 
self merry  more  than  once  in  his  "  Don  Quixote  "  with 
all  such  fancies ;  and,  in  his  "  Colloquy  of  the  Dogs/' 
permits  one  of  them,  who  had  been  in  shepherd  ser- 
vice, to  satirize  the  false  exhibition  of  life  in  the  best 
pastorals  of  his  time,  not  forgetting  his  own  among  the 
rest.^  Lope  de  Vega,  too,  though  he  published  his 
"  Arcadia  "  under  circumstances  which  show  that  he  set 
a  permanent  value  upon  its  gentle  tales,  could  still,  in 
a  play  where  shepherds  are  introduced,  make  one  of 
them  —  who  found  a  real  life  among  flocks  and  herds 
in  rough  weather  much  less  agreeable  than  the  life  he 
had  read  of  in  the  pastorals  —  say,  when  suffering  in  a 
storm,  — 

And  I  should  like  just  now  to  see  those  men 
Who  write  such  books  about  a  shepherd's  life. 
Where  all  is  spring  and  flowers  and  trees  and  brooks.* 

Still,  neither  Cervantes,  nor  Lope,  nor  anybody  else 
in  their  time,  thought  seriously  of  discountenancing 


'^  Portugal  might  have  been  added. 
The  "  Menina  ^  Mo9a,"  of  Bernardino 
Ribeyro,  printed  in  1557,  is  a  beautiful 
fragment;  and  the  **  Primaveira"  of 
Francisco  Rodriguez  de  I^bo,  in  three 
long  parts,  printed  between  1601  and 
1614,  — the  first  of  which  was  translate 
ed  into  Spanish  by  Juan  Bart.  Morales, 
1629,  —  IS  among  the  best  fulUIength 
pastoral  romances  extant.  Both  for  a 
long  time  were  favorites  in  Portugal, 
and  arc  still  read  there.  Barbosa,  Bib. 
Lus.,  Tom.  I.  p.  518,  Tom.  II.  p.  242. 


•*  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  6,  in  the 
examination  of  the  library,  where  his 
niece  begs  that  the  pastorals  may  be 
burnt  as  well  as  the  books  of  chivalry, 
lest,  if  her  uncle  were  cured  of  knight- 
errantry,  he  should  go  mad  as  a  shep- 
herd ; —  and  Parte  11.  c.  67  and  73, 
where  her  fears  are  very  nigh  being 
realized. 

«•  Comedias,ParteVI.,  Madrid.  1615, 
4to,  f.  102.  £1  Cuerdo  en  su  Casa,  Act 
I.  He  repeats  the  same  jest  in  the 
Dorotea,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 
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pastoral  fictions.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  in.  their 
very  style  —  which  was  generally  an  imitation  of  the 
Italian,  that  gave  birth  to  them  all — something  attrac- 
tive to  a  cultivated  Castilian  ear,  at  a  time  when  the 
school  of  Garcilasso  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity 
and  favor.  Besides  this,  the  real  events  they  recorded, 
and  the  love-stories  of  persons  in  high  life  that  they 
were  known  to  conceal,  made  them  sometimes 
*  94  riddles  and  *  sometimes  masquerades,  which  en- 
gaged the  curiosity  of  those  who  moved  in  the 
circles  either  of  their  authors  or  of  their  heroes  and 
heroines.^  But  more  than  all,  the  glimpses  they  af- 
forded of  nature  and  truth  —  such  genuine  and  deep 
tenderness  as  is  shown  by  Montemayor,  and  such  fre- 
quent descriptions  of  natural  scenery  as  occur  in  Bal- 
buena  —  were,  no  doubt,  refreshing  in  a  state  of  society 
stiff  and  formal  as  was  that  at  the  Spanish  court  in  the 
times  of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  culture  more  founded  on  military 
virtues  and  the  spirit  of  knighthood  than  any  other  of 
modem  times.  As  long,  therefore,  as  this  state  of 
things  continued,  pastoral  fictions  and  fancies,  filled 
with  the  dreams  of  a  poetical  Arcadia,  enjoyed  a  de- 
gree of  favor  in  Spain  which  they  never  enjoyed  any- 
where else.  But  when  this  disappeared,  they  disap- 
peared with  it. 

"  "  The  Diana  of  Montemayor/'  says  and  the  Fills  of  Figaeroa,  were  real  per- 

Ix>jpe  deVega,  in  the  passage  from  his  sonages."    Others  might  be  added,  on 

*'Dorotea"  already  cited,  (n.  8,)  "was  the  authority  of  their  authors,  such  as 

a  lady  of  Valencia  de  Don  Juan,  near  "Loe  Diez  llibros  de  Fortuna  y  Amor," 

Leon,  and  he  has  made  both  her  and  "  La  Cintia  de  An^uez,'*  etc.     See  a 

the  river  £zla  inmiortal.    So  the  Filida  note  of  Clemencin,  Don  Quixote,  Tom. 

of  Montalvo,  the  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  VI.  p.  440. 


•CHAPTER   XXXIV.  'QS 

EOMANCE8  IN  THE  8TTLB  OF  BOOUE8.  —  STATE  OP  MANKEBS  THAT  PBODUCED 
THEM.  —  MEKDOZA's  LAZABILLO  DE  TOBMES.  —  ALEMAN'S  GUZMAN  DE  AL- 
FABACHB,  WITH  THE  8PUBIOU8  CONTINUATION  OF  IT  BY  8ATAYEDBA  AND 
THE  TBUB  ONE  BT  ALEMAN. — PEBEZ.  —  E8PINEL  AND  HI8  MABC08  DE 
OBBEOON.  —  TaSeZ.  —  QUEYEDO.  —  80L0BZAN0.  —  BNBIQUEZ  OOMEZ.  —  E8- 
TEYANILLO   GONZALEZ. 

The  next  fonii  of  prose  fiction  produced  in  Spain, 
and  the  one  which,  from  its  greater  truth,  has  enjoyed 
a  more  permanent  regard  than  the  last,  is  found  in 
those  stories  that  have  commonly  gone  under  the 
name  of  "  tales  in  the  gmio  picarescOy'  or  tales  in  the 
style  of  rogues.  Taken  as  a  class,  they  constitute  a 
singular  exhibition  of  character,  and  are,  in  fact>  as 
separate  and  national  in  their  air  as  anything  in  the 
whole  body  of  modem  literatiure. 

Their  origin  is  obvious,  and  the  more  so  from  what 
is  most  singular  in  their  character.  They  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  condition  of  some  portions  of  society 
in  Spain  when  they  appeared ;  —  a  condition,  it  should 
be  added,  which  has  existed  there  ever  since,  and  con- 
tributed to  preserve  for  the  stories  that  bear  its  impress 
no  little  of  the  favor  they  have  always  enjoyed.  Be- 
fore speaking  of  them  in  detail,  we  must,  therefore, 
notice  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  .the  country,  and 
the  peculiar  state  of  manners  that  gave  them  birth. 

The  wars  of  the  opposing  races  and  religions,  that 
had  constituted  so  much  of  the  business  of  life,  and  so 
long  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  men,  in  Spain,  had,  in- 
deed, nearly  a      d  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella.  But  the  state  of  character  they  had  pro- 
duced in  the  Spanish  people  had  by  no  means 
*96  ceased  with  them.  On  *the  contrary,  it  had 
been  kept  in  the  freshest  activity  by  those  vast 
enterpjises  which  Charles  the  Fifth  had  pushed  for- 
ward in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  with  such  success, 
that  the  Spanish  nation,  always  marked  by  a  sanguine 
enthusiasm,  had  become  fully  persuaded  that  it  was 
destined  to  achieve  an  empire  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  New  World  and  whatever  was  most  de- 
sirable in  the  Old,  should  surpass  in  glory  and  power 
the  empire  of  the  Caesars  in  the  days  of  its  palmiest 
supremacy. 

This  magnificent  result  was  a  matter  of  such  general 
faith,  that  men  often  felt  a  desire  to  contribute  their 
personal  exertions  to  accomplish  it.  Not  only  the  high 
nobility  of  Spain,  therefore,  but  all  cavaliers  and  men 
of  honor  who  sought  distinction,  saw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  places  in  the  civil  administration  of  affairs  or  in 
the  Church,  no  road  open  before  them  on  which  they 
were  so  much  tempted  to  enter  as  that  of  military 
enterprise.  Laborious  occupation  in  the  business  of 
common  life  and  practical  and  productive  industry 
were,  in  consequence,  discountenanced,  or  held  in 
contempt,  while  the  armies  were  thronged,  and  multi- 
tudes of  gentlemen  and  men  of  culture,  like  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  gladly  served  in  them  as  simple 
soldiers. 

But  large  as  tvere  the  armies  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  Philip  the  Second,  all  who  desired  it  could  not  be 
soldiers.  Many  persons  of  decent  condition,  therefore, 
remained  idle,  because  they  found  no  occupation  which 
was  not  deemed  below  their  rank  in  society ;  while 
others,  having  made  an  experiment  of  military  life 
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suflScient  to  disgust  them  with  its  hardships,  returned 
home  unfitted  for  everything  else.  These  two  sorts 
of  persons  formed  a  class  of  idlers  that  hung  loose 
upon  society  in  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  thriving 
at  best  by  flattery  and  low  intrigue,  and  sometimes 
driven  for  subsistence  to  crime.  Their  number  was 
by  no  means  small.  They  were. known  and  marked 
wherever  they  went;  and  their  characters,  represented 
with  much  spirit,  and  often  with  great  faithfulness,  are 
still  to  be  recognized  in  the  proud,  starving  cavaliers 
of  Mendoza  and  Quevedo,  who  stalk  about  the  streets 
upon  adventure,  or  crowd  the  antechamber  of  the 
minister,  *  and  weary  his  patience  with  their  ab-  *  97 
ject  supplications  for  the  meanest  places  it  is  in 
his  power  to  bestow.^ 

But  there  was  yet  another  body  of  persons  in  Spain^ 
nearly  akin  to  the  last  in  spirit,  though  differing  from 
them  in  their  original  position,  who  figure  no  less  in 
this  peculiar  form  of  fiction.  They  were  the  active, 
the  shrewd,  and  the  unscrupulous  of  the  lower  portions 
of  society ;  —  men  who  were  able  to  perceive  that  the 
resources  and  power  of  the  country,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  desired  to  reach,  were  akeady  in  pos- 
session of  an  aristocratic  caste,  who  looked  to  them 
for  nothing  but  a  sincere  and  faithful  loyalty.  During 
a  long  period,  —  the  period  of  danger  and  trouble  at 
home,  —  the  fidelity  of  this  class  had  been  complete 
and  unhesitating ;  bringing  with  it  little  feeling  of 
wrong,  and  perhaps  no  sense  of  degradation ;  for  such 
men,  in  such  times,  claimed  from  their  superiors  only 
protection,  and,  receiving  this,  asked  for  nothing  else. 

1  Of  these  poor,    proud   Hidalgos,  quella,   suppliscono   con    superbia,   ^ 

Nayagiero,  with  a  single  touch,  gives  a  come  dicono  loro,  con  fantasia,  della 

living  picture  as  he  saw  them  at  Toledo  quale  sono  si  ricchi,   che,   se  fossero 

in  1525.     **  De*  cavalieri  pochi  sono  che  eguali  le  facultk,  non  bastaria  il  mondo 

habbino  molta  intrata ;  ma,  in  loco  di  contra  loro."    £d.  1563,  f.  10. 
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At  last,  however,  other  prospects  opened  upon  thena. 
Peace  came  gradually,  as  the  Moors  were  driven  out ; 
and  with  it  came  a  sense  of  independence  and  personal 
rights,  which  sometimes  expressed  itself  in  social  rest- 
lessness, as  in  the  frequent  troubles  at  the  universities ; 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  ComuneroSy  in 
open  rebellion.  Contemporary,  too,  with  these  up- 
ward struggles  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  which 
were  always  successfully  rebuked  and  repressed,  came 
the  conquests  in  America,  pouring  such  floods  of  wealth 
as  the  world  had  never  before  seen  upon  a  country 
that  had  for  ages  been  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
suffering  in  Europe.  The  easily  got  treasure  —  which 
was  at  first  only  in  the  hands  of  military  adventurers 
or  of  those  who  had  obtained  grants  of  oflSce  and  terri- 
tory in  the  New  World  —  was  scattered  as  lightly  as  it 
was  won.      The  shrewd  and  unprincipled  of  the  less 

favored  classes  soon  learned  to  gather  round 
*  98    its  *  possessors,  as  they  came  home  with  their 

tempting  burdens,  and  found  ready  means  to 
profit  by  the  golden  shower  that  fell  on  all  sides,  with 
a  profusion  which  carried  an  unhealthy  action  through 
every  division  of  society.  Little,  however,  could  be 
obtained  by  men  so  humble  and  in  a  position  so  false, 
except  by  the  arts  of  cunning  and  flattery.  Cunning 
and  flattery,  therefore,  were  soon  called  forth  among 
them  in  great  abundance.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies 
was  a  rich  compost,  that  brought  up  parasites  and 
rogues  with  other  noxious  weeds;  and  Paul,  the  son 
of  a  barber,  and  nephew  of  a  hangman ;  Cortadillo,  a 
young  thief,  whose  father  was  a  village  tailor,  and 
Little  Lazarus,  who  could  never  settle  his  genealogy 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  became,  in  the  literature  of 
their  country,  the  permanent  representatives  of  their 
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class ;  —  a  class  well  known  under  the  degrading  name 
of  the  Catariberas^  or  the  gayer  one  of  Picaros. 

The  first  instance  of  a  fiction  founded  on  this  state 
of  things  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  "  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes  "  of  Mendoza,  which  was  published  as  early 
as  1553 ;  a  bold,  unfinished  sketch  of  the  life  of  a 
rogue,  from  the  very  lowest  condition  in  society.  This 
was  followed,  forty-six  years  afterwards,  by  the  "  Guz- 
man de  Alfarache  "  of  Mateo  Aleman,  the  most  ample 
portraiture  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  that  is  to 
be  found  in  Spanish  literature.^  What  induced  Ale- 
man  to  write  it  we  do  not  know.  Indeed,  we  know 
little  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Seville, 
and  wrote  three  or  four  other  works  of  less  conse- 
quence than  this  tale ;  that  he  was  long  employed  in 
the  treasury  department  of  the  government,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  vexatious  suit  at  law  in  consequence 
of  it ;  and  that  at  *  last,  retiring  of  his  own  choice  *  99 
to  private  life,  he  visited  Mexico  in  1609,  and  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  dajrs,  either  there  or  in 
Spain,  to  letters.*    He  may,  at  some  period,  have  been 


*  For  these  low,  vagabond  attorneys, 
or  jackals  of  attorneys,  —  the  CcUartbe- 
ras,  —  see  rtn/e,  Vol.  I.  pp.  478,  479, 
note.  The  effect  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  in  corrupting  the  manners  of  the 
S])anish  people,  and  especially  those  of 
the  middling  and  lower  classes,  is  no- 
ticed  by  Campanella  in  his  remarkable 
discourse  written  in  prison  to  persuade 
Philip  IV.  to  strive  for  universied  mon- 
archy, and  showing  him  how  to  obtain 
it.  **  Vere  affirmare  possumus,**  he 
says,  "mundum  novum  quodammodo 
penUdisse  mundum  veterem  "  ;  —  add- 
ing, that  men  gave  up  everything  for 
American  gold,  —  "  mancipantes  seipsos 
fertilitati  pecuniae  et  divitum  domibus.'* 
Th.  Campanellffi  de  Monarchia  Hispani- 
ca  Discorsus,  £d.  Elzevir,  1640,  cap.  16, 
pp.  170,  171. 

H  Guzman  de  Alfarache  is,  indeed, 
the  true  piearo;  —  he  is  proud,  even, 

VOL.   III.  8 


of  the  base  distinction  the  name  im- 
plies.    Lib.  II.  c.  2. 

'  Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Article  Mat' 
thctus  Aleman;  and  Salva,  Repertorio 
Americano,  1827,  Tom.  III.  p.  65.  For 
his  troubles  with  the  government,  see 
Navarrete,  "  Vida  de  C^^rvantes,"  1819, 
p.  441.  He  seems  to  have  been  old 
when  he  went  to  Mexico ;  and  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro,  at  the  end  of  the 
**  BuscApie,"  1848,  gives  us  a  letter, 
dated  at  Seville,  April  20,  1607,  from 
Aleman  to  Cervantes,  of  whose  origin 
or  discovery  we  receive  no  account  what- 
ever, and  into  which  its  author  seems 
to  have  thrust  all  the  proverbs  and  allu- 
sions he  could  collect ;  —  none,  how- 
ever, so  obscure  that  the  curious  learn- 
ing of  Don  Adolfo  cannot  elucidate 
them.  The  whole  letter  is  a  complaint 
of  Aleman's  own  hard  fortune,  and  a 
prediction  of  that  of  Cervantes,  ending 
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a  soldier ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  in  a  eulogium  prefixed 
to  the  second  part  of  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache,"  sums 
up  his  character  by  saying  that  "  never  soldier  had  a 
poorer  purse  or  a  richer  heart,  or  a  life  more  unquiet 
and  full  of  trouble,  than  his  was ;  and  all  because  he 
accounted  it  a  greater  honor  to  be  a  poor  philosopher 
than  a  rich  flatterer." 

But  whatever  he  may  have  been,  or  whatever  he 
may  have  suffered,  his  claims  to  be  repaembered  are 
now  centred  in  his  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache."  As  it  has 
reached  us,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1599.  Its  hero, 
who  supposed  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  decayed  and 
not  very  reputable  Genoese  merchant  established  at 
Seville,  escapes,  as  a  boy,  from  his  mother,  after  his 
father's  ruin  and  death,  and  plunges  into  the  world 
upon  adventure.  He  soon  finds  himself  at  Madrid, 
though  not  till  he  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
justice ;  and  in  that  capital  undergoes  all  sorts  of  suf- 
fering, serving  as  a  scullion  to  a  cook,  and  as  a  ragged 
errand-boy  to  whomsoever  would  employ  him ;  until, 
seizing  a  good  opportunity,  he  steals  a  large  sum  of 
money  that  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  escapes  to 
Toledo,  where  he  sets  up  for  a  gentleman.  But  there 
he  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  victim  of  a  cunning  like 

his  own ;  and,  finding  his  money  nearly  gone, 
*  100    *  enlists  for  the  Italian  wars.     His  star  is  now 

on  the  wane.  At  Barcelona,  he  again  turns 
sharper  and  thief  At  Genoa  and  Rome,  he  sinks  to 
the  lowest  conditions  of  a  street  beggar.     But  a  cardi- 

with  a  declaration  of  the  purpose  of  its  that  Cervantes  intended  to  speak  slight- 
writer  to  go  to  Mexico.  It  does  not  ingly  of  the  ''Guzman  de  Alfarache"  ; 
seem  to  mc  to  be  genuine  ;  but  if  it  is,  —  a  conjecture  not  to  be  sustained,  if 
it  gives  the  coup  ds  grace  to  Clemencin*8  the  relations  of  Cervantes  with  Aleman 
conjectures,  in  his  notes  to  both  the  were  as  friendly  as  this  letter,  published 
first  and  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  by  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro,  implies. 
(Parte  I.   c.   22,  and  Parte  II.  c.  4,) 
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nal  picks  him  up  in  the  last  city  and  makes  him  his 
page;  a  place  in  which,  but  for  his  bold  frauds  and 
tricks,  he  might  long  have  thriven,  and  which  at  last 
he  leaves  in  great  distress,  from  losses  at  play,  and 
enters  the  service  of  the  French  ambassador. 

Here  the  First  Part  ends.  It  was  very  successful ; 
falling  in  with  the  vices  and  humors  of  the  times,  just  as 
the  loose  court  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  the  corrupting 
influences  of  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  came  to 
offer  a  sort  of  carnival  to  folly  and  vice,  after  the 
hypocrisy  and  constraints  of  the  last  dark  years  of 
Philip  the  Second.  The  Guzman,  therefore,  within  a 
twelvemonth  after  it  appeared,  passed  through  three 
editions;  and,  in  less  than  six  years,  as  we  are  told, 
through  twenty-six,  besides  being  translated  mto 
French  and  Italian.*  It  was  imitated,  too,  in  a  Second 
Part  by  some  unknown  person,  probably  by  Juan 
Marti,  a  Valencian  advocate,  who  disguised  himself 
imder  the  name  of  Mateo  Luxan  de  Sayavedra,  and 
published  hi  1603  what  he  boldly  called  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Guzman.^     But  it  was  a  base   attempt^ 


*  The  first  three  editions,  those  of 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Saragossa,  are 
well  known,  and  are  all  of  1 599 ;  but 
most  of  the  remaining  three-and-twenty 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Valdes,  in  a 
letter  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
second  part,  (Valencia,  1605,  12mo,)  an 
authority,  however,  which  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  to  question,  remark- 
able as  the  story  is.  Valdes  says  ex- 
pressly, "the  number  of  printed  volumes 
exceeds  fifty  thousand,  and  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  that  have  come  to 
my  notice  is  twenty-six."  If  the  con- 
jecture of  Clemencin  mentioned  in  the 
last  note  is  sustained,  I  should  think 
Cervantes  meant  to  ridicule  this  state- 
ment of  Aleman's  friend,  when  he  makes 
Don  Quixote  say  of  the  first  part  of  his 
own  history,  **  Thirty  thousand  vol- 
umes of  my  life  have  been  printed,  and 
thirty  times  thirty  thousand  are  likely 


to  be,  if  Heaven  should  not  stop  it." 
Parte  II.  c.  xvi. 

^  This  continuation,  not  ^uite  so  long 
as  the  first  part  of  the  onginal  work, 
was  printed  at  Madrid,  1846,  8vo,  in 
the  tnird  volume  of  the  "Biblioteca" 
of  Aribau.  Previously,  it  had  been 
hardly  known  in  literary  history,  and 
much  overlooked  by  the  bibliographers  ; 
Ebert,  who  had  found  some  traces  of  it, 
attributing  it  to  Aleman  himself,  and 
considering  it  as  a  true  second  part  of 
the  Guzman.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Both  Aleman  himself  and  his  friend 
Valdes  are  explicit  on  the  subject,  in 
their  epistles  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  second  part ;  —  Valdes  declaring 
that  the  author  of  the  continuation  in 

?[uestion  was  ''a  Valencian,  who,  falsi- 
ving  his  own  name,  called  himself 
Mateo  Luxan,  to  assimilate  himself  to 
Mateo  Aleman."    Aleman  himself  says 
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*  101  *  which,  though  not  without  literary  merits 
brought  upon  its  author  the  just  reproaches 
of  Aleman,  who  intimates  that  his  own  manuscripts 
had  been  improperly  used  in  its  composition,  and  the 
just  sarcasm  of  Aleman's  friend,  Luis  de  Valdes,  who 
exposed  the  meanness  of  the  whole  fraud.^ 

In  1605,  the  genuine  Second  Part  appeared/  It 
begins  with  the  life  of  Guzman  in  the  house  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  where  he  serves  in  some 
of  the  most  dishonorable  employments  to  which  the 
great  of  that  period  degraded  their  mercenary  depen- 


he  was  obliged  to  rewrite  his  Second 
Part,  because  he  had,  through  a  prod- 
igal communication  of  his  papers,  been 
robbed  and  defrauded  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  he  had  originally  composed 
it.  Fuster,  in  his  "  Biblioteca,"  Tom. 
I.  p.  198,  gives  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  spurious  Second  Part  was 
written  by  Juan  Marti,  a  Valencian  ad- 
vocate. But  he  need  not  have  given 
himself  the  trouble  he  did.  Aleman 
in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Guzman 
makes  the  matter  plain  enough.  See 
Book  II.  Chaps.  II.  and  IV.,  as  well  as 
Book  I.  c.  8. 

•  In  the  edition  of  the  First  Part, 
printed  at  Brussels,  in  1600,  (and  prob- 
ably, therefore,  in  the  first  edition, 
which  was  printed  in  1599,)  Aleman 
says  his  Second  Part  was  already  writ- 
ten, and  was  made  to  end  as  the  true 
Second  Part  really  does  end,  with  Guz- 
man's punishment  in  the  galleys; — a 
fact  which  coniinns  what  he  afterwards 
said  about  the  plunder  of  his  MS.  for 
the  8puriau8  Second  Part,  which  did 
not  appear  till  1603,  and  ends  in  the 
same  way. 

7  There  has  been  some  confusion  in 
the  various  statements  about  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  these  two  Second 
Parts  ;  both  being  among  the  rarest 
books  in  Castilian  literature.  But  I 
possess  both,  and  can  have  no  doubt 
about  the  matter. 

The  spurious  Second  Part  was  first 
printed  at  Madrid,  in  1603,  with  the 
following  title  :  ''Segunda  Parte  de  la 
Vida  del  Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache, 
compuesta  por  Mateo  Luxan  de  Saya- 


vedra.  Natural  Vezino  de  Sevilla.  Con 
Licencia,  en  Madrid  en  la  Imprenta 
Real,"  1603,  12mo,  pp.  437.  It  has 
one  Aprovacion  dated  Valencia,  August 
8,  1602,  and  another  at  Valladolid,  the 
last  of  May,  1603 ;  —  the  license  to 
print,  Valladolid,  1  July,  1603 ;  the 
Tassa,  3  September,  1603;  —  and  a 
somewhat  disingenuous  Preface  by  Fran- 
cisco Lopez,  its  bookseller  and  publish- 
er, dated  September  23,  1603. 

The  genuine  Second  Part  was  first 
printed  at  Valencia  in  1605  with  the 
following  title  :  ''Scgunda  Parte  de  U 
Vida  de  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  Atalaya 
de  la  Vida  humana,  por  Mateo  Aleman, 
su  verdadeto  autor.  V  advierta  el  Letor, 
Que  la  Segunda  Parte  que  8ali6  antes 
desta  710  era  mia;  solo  esta  roconozco 
por  tal.  Dirigida,"  ec.  Afio  1605,  Va- 
lencia. The  license  to  print  is  dated 
Valencia,  22  September,  1605,  and  the 
^provadon,  which,  like  the  first  one 
of  the  false  Second  Part,  is  given  by 
Petrus  Joannes  de  Assensius,  is  dated 
17  October,  1606.  Aleman,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  chosen  to  publish  it  in 
the  city  where  Marti  lived,  and  in  the 
manner  most  offensive  to  him.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza, 
and  has  a  Preface  full  of  bitterness 
about  the  false  Second  Part  and  the 
laudatoiT  notice  by  £1  Alferez  Luis  de 
Valdes  already  cited.  It  makes  585  pp. , 
12mo,  after  which  come  the  Tabla  and 
a  Latin  epigram  and  a  Spanish  sonnet 
by  a  Portuguese  friar  named  Lope,  in 
honor  of  the  work. 

Each  of  these  Second  Parts  promises 
a  third,  which  never  appeared. 
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dants.  But  his  own  foUies  and  crimes  drive  him  away 
from  the  place  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
most  respects  well  fitted,  and  he  goes  to.  Siena.  At 
this  point  in  his  story,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Aleman  to  attack  the  Sayavedra  who  had  endeavored 
to  impose  upon  the  world  with  a  false  second  part  of 
the  Guzman.  He  therefore  introduces  a  person  who 
is  made  thus  to  describe  himself:  — 

*"He  told  me,"  says  .Guzman,  who  always  *  102 
writes  in  the  style  of  autobiography, — "he  told 
me,  that  he  was  an  Andalusian,  bom  in  Seville,  my 
own  native  city,  Sayavedra  by  name,  with  papers  to 
show  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  families  among  us.  Who  would  suspect 
fraud  under  such  a  fair  outside  ?  And  yet  it  was  all 
a  lie.  He  was  a  Valencian.  I  do  not  give  his  true 
name,  for  good  reasons;  but  what  with  his  flowing 
Castilian,  his  good  looks,  and  his  agreeable  manners, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  thief, 
a  sponge,  and  a  cheat,  who  had  dressed  himself  up  in 
peacock's  feathers  only  to  obtain  by  falsehood  such  an 
entrance  into  my  apartments  thaj;  he  could  rob  me  of 
whatever  he  liked."  ® 

This  personage,  his  history  and  adventures,  fill  too 
large  a  space  in  the  second  part  of  the  Guzman ;  for 
when  once  Aleman  had  seized  him,  he  seemed  not  to 
tire  of  inflicting  punishment  so  soon  as  the  reader 
does  of  witnessing  it.  Sayavedra  robs  and  cheats 
Guzman  early  in  this  portion  of  the  story;  but  after- 
wards accompanies  him,  in  an  equivocal  capacity, 
through  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Genoa,  to  Spain,  where, 
partly  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  partly  perhaps; 
as  Cervantes  did  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Don  Quixote 

•  Parte  II.  lib.  L  c  8. 
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and  Avellaneda,  in  order  to  end  his  story  and  prevent 
his  enemy  from  continuing  it  any  further,  Aleman 
brings  his  victim's  life  to  a  close. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  filled  with  the  adven- 
tures of  Guzman  himself,  which  are  as  wild  and  vari- 
ous as  possible.  He  becomes  a  merchant  at  Madrid, 
and  cheats  his  creditors  by  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
He  marries,  but  his  wife  dies  soon ;  and  then  he  be- 
gins, as  a  student  at  Alcala,  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
Church ;  —  a  consummation  of  wickedness  which  is 
prevented  only  by  his  marriage  a  second  time.  His 
second  wife,  however,  leaves  him  at  Seville,  where  he 
had  established  himself,  and  elopes  with  a  lover  to 
Italy.  After  this,  he  is  reduced  again  to  abject  pov- 
erty ;  and,  unable  to  live  with  his  old,  wretched,  and 
shameless  mother,  he  becomes  major-domo  to  a  lady 
of  fortune,  robs  her,  and  is  sent  to  the  galleys, 
*  1 03  where  he  has  *  the  good  luck  to  reveal  a  con- 
spiracy, and  is  rewarded  with  his  freedom  and 
a  full  pardon. 

With  this  announcement  the  second  part  abruptly 
ends,  not  without  promising  a  third,  which  was  never 
published,  though  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  says  it 
was  already  written.  The  work,  therefore,  as  it  has 
come  to  us,  is  imperfect  But  it  was  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  favored  and  admired.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  translated  and  printed  all  over  Europe,  in 
French,  in  Italian,  in  German,  in  Portuguese,  in  Eng- 
lish, in  Dutch,  and  even  in  Latin;  a  rare  success, 
whose  secret  lies  partly  in  the  age  when  the  Guzman 
appeared,  and  still  more  in  the  power  and  talent  of  the 
author.^     The  long  moralizing  discourses  with  which  it 

*  The  common   bibliographers  give     English  is  by  Mabbe,  and  is  excellent, 
lists  of  all  the  translations.    The  mst     (See  Wood's  Athena,  ed.  Bliss,  Tom. 
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abounds,  written  in  a  pure  Castilian  style,  with  much 
quaintness  and  skill,  though  in  fact  to  us  dull,  were 
then  admired,  and  saved  it  from  censures  which  it  could 
otherwise  hardly  have  failed  to  encounter.  These  are, 
no  doubt,  the  passages  that  led  Ben  Jonson  to  speak 
of  it  as 

**  The  Spanish  Proteus,  which,  though  writ 
But  in  one  tongue,  was  formed  with  the  world's  wit, 
And  hath  the  noblest  mark  of  a  good  booke, 
That  an  ill  man  doth  not  securely  looke 
Upon  it ;  but  will  loathe  or  let  it  passe. 
As  a  deformed  face  doth  a  true  glasse."  ^^ 

This,  however,  is  not  its  real,  or  at  least  not  its  main 
character.  The  Guzman  is  chiefly  curious  and  interest- 
ing because  it  shows  us,  in  the  costume  of  the  times, 
the  life  of  an  ingenious.  Machiavellian  rogue,  who  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient;  who  always  treats 
himself  and  speaks  of  himself  as  an  honest  and  re- 
spectable man;  and  who  sometimes  goes  to 
mass  and  says  his  prayers  just  before  *  he  en-  *  104 
ters  on  an  extraordinary  scheme  of  roguery,  as  j 
if  on  purpose  to  bring  it  out  in  more  striking  and  bril- 
liant relief  So  far  from  being  a  moral  book,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  very  immoral  one,  and  Le  Sage  spoke  in 
the  spirit  of  its  author,  when,  in  the  next  century, 
undertaking  Jo  give  a  new  French  version  of  it,  he 
boasted  that  he  "  had  purged  it  of  its  superfluous  moral 
reflections."  ^^ 


III.  p.  54,  and  Rot.  Review,  Tom.  V. 
p.  189.)  It  went  through  at  least  four 
editions,  the  fourth  being  printed  at 
London,  1656,  folio  ;  besiaes  which 
tlierc  has  been  a  subseauent  transla- 
tion by  several  hands,  taken,  however, 
1  think,  from  the  French  of  Le  Sage. 
The  Latin  Translation  was  by  Caspar 
Ens,  and  1  have  seen  editions  of  it  re- 
ferred to  as  of  1623,  1624,  and  1652. 
Ever\'thing,  indeed,  shows  that  the 
popular  success  of  the  Guzman  wan 
immense  throughout  Europe. 


^°  See  the  verses  prefixed  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Mabbe,  and  signed  by  Ben 
Jonson. 

^*  There  are  four  French  translations 
of  it,  beginning  with  one  by  Chappuis, 
in  1600,  and  coming  down  to  that  of 
Le  Sage,  1732,  which  last  has  been 
many  times  reprinted.  The  third  in 
the  order  of  date^  was  made  by  Bre- 
mont,  while  in  prison  in  Holland  ;  and, 
out  of  spite  agamst  the  administration 
of  justice,  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
he  made  bitter  additions  to  the  origiial 
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It  has,  naturally,  a  considerable  number  of  episodes. 
That  of  Sayavedra  has  already  been  noticed,  as  occupy- 
ing a  space  in  the  work  disproportionate  to  everything 
but  the  anger  of  its  author.  Another —  the  story  of 
Osmyn  and  Daraxa,  which  occurs  early  —  is  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  those  half-Moorish,  half-Christian  fictions 
that  are  so  characteristic  a  portion  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture." And  yet  another,  which  is  placed  in  Spain  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Great  Constable,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  is, 
after  all,  an  Italian  tale  of  Masuccio,  used  subsequently 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  "  The  Little  French 
Lawyer."  ^^  But,  on  the  whole,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  fairly  kept  either  upon  the  hero  or  upon  the 
long  discussions  in  which  the  hero  indulges  himself, 
and  in  which  he  draws  striking,  though  not  unfre- 
quently  exaggerated  and  burlesque,  sketches  of  all 
classes  of  society  in  Spain,  as  they  successively  pass 
in  review  before  him.  At  first,  Aleman  thought  of 
calling  his  work  "  A  Beacon-light  of  Life."  The  name 
would  not  have  been  inappropriate,  and  it  is  the  quali- 
ties implied  under  it  —  the  sagacity,  the  knowledge  of 
life  and  character,  and  the  acuteness  of  its  reflections 
on  men  and  manners  —  that  have  preserved  for  it 
somewhat  of  its  original  popularity  down  to  our  own 

times. 
*  105        *  In  1605  another  story  of  the  same  class  ap- 
peared,  the   "Picara  Justina,"  or  the   Crafty 
Justina,  —  again  a  seeming  autobiography,  and  again 


whenever  a  judge   or  a  bailUf  came 
into  his  hands.    See  the  Preface  of  Le 

"^  Parte  I.  Lib.  I.  c.  8.  It  is  related 
%y  Guzman,  however,  who  is  much  too 
young  to  tell  such  a  story.  It  may  be 
Botec^  also,  that  Guzman  grows  very 
suddenly  to  man's  estate,  afu^r  leaving 
Madrid    and   before  reaching  Toledo, 


whither  he  went  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
escape  pursuit. 

^'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Weber, 
Edinburgh,  1812,  8vo,  Vol.  V.  p.  120. 
Le  Sage  omits  it  in  his  version,  because, 
he  says,  Scarron  had  made  it  one  in  his 
collection  of  tales.  It  has,  in  £sct, 
been  often  used,  as  have  many  other 
stories  of  the  same  class. 
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a  fiction  of  very  doubtful  morality.  It  was  written  by 
a  Dominican  monk,  Andres  Perez  of  Leon,  who  was 
known,  both  before  and  after  its  appearance,  as  the 
author  of  works  of  Christian  devotion,  and  who  had  so 
far  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  the  Picara  Justina 
with  his  religious  position,  that  he  printed  it  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Francisco  Lopez  de  Ubeda.  He 
claims  to  have  written  it  when  he  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Alcala,  but  admits  that,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  "Guzman  de  Alfarache,"  he  made 
large  additions  to  it.  It  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  mere 
imitation,  and  a  very  poor  one,  of  Aleman.  The  first 
book  is  filled  with  a  tedious,  rambling  account  of  Jus- 
tina's  ancestors,  who  are  barbers  and  puppet-showmen ; 
and  the  rest  consists  of  her  own  life,  brought  down  to 
the  time  of  her  first  marriage,  marked  by  few  adven- 
tures, and  ending  with  an  intimation,  that,  at  the  time 
of  writing  it,  she  had  already  been  married  yet  twice 
more ;  that  she  was  then  the  wife  of  Guzman  de  Alfa- 
rache ;  and  that  she  should  continue  her  memoirs  still 
further,  in  case  the  public  should  care  to  hear  more 
about  her. 

The  Justina  discovers  little  power  of  invention  in  the 
incidents,  which  are  few  and  uninteresting.  Indeed,  the 
author  himself  declares  that  nearly  all  of  them  were 
actual  occiurrences  within  his  own  experience;  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  meagre  "  improve- 
ments," as  they  are  called,  —  or  warnings  against  the 
follies  and  guilt  of  the  heroine,  with  which  each  chap- 
ter ends,  —  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  sufl&cient  justifica- 
tion for  publishing  a  work  whose  tendency  is  obviously 
mischievous.  Nor  is  the  style  better  than  the  inci- 
dents. There  is  a  constant  eflTort  to  say  witty  and 
brilliant  things,  but  it  is  rarely  successful ;  and  besides 
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this,  there  is  an  affectation  of  new  words  and  singular 
phrases  which  do  not  belong  to  the  genius  and  analo- 
gies of  the  language,  and  which  have  Caused  at  least 
one  Spanish  critic  to  regard  Perez  as  the  first 
*  106  author  who  left  the  sober  *  and  dignified  style 
of  the  elder  times,  and,  from  mere  caprice, 
undertook  to  invent  a  new  one.^* 

But  though  the  "Picara  Justina"  proved  a  failure, 
the  overwhelming  popularity  of  "Guzman  de  Alfa- 
rache,"  when  added  to  that  of  "  Lazarillo,"  rendered  this 
form  of  fiction  so  generally  welcome  in  Spain,  that  it 
made  its  way  into  the  ductile  drama,  and  into  the  style 
of  the  shorter  tales,  as  we  have  already  seen  when 
treating  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes,  and  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Salas 
Barbadillo  and  Francisco  de  Santos.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  "  Escudero  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  appeared ;  a 
work  which  has,  on  many  accounts,  attracted  attention, 
and  which  deserves  to  be  remembered,  as  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  Spanish  literature,  except "  Lazarillo  "  and 
"  Guzman." 

It  was  written  by  Vicente  Espinel,  who  was  bom, 
probably  in  1551,  at  Ronda,  a  romantic  town,  boldly 
built  in  the  mountain  range  that  stretches  through  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and 


w  The  first  edition  of  the  "  Picara 
Justina  "  is  that  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
1605,  4to,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
often  printed  ;  the  best  edition  being 
probably  that  of  Madrid,  1735,  4to, 
edited  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  who,  in  a 
prefatory  notice,  makes  the  reproach 
against  its  author,  as  the  oldest  cor- 
rupter of  the  Spanish  prose  style,  al- 
luaed  to  in  the  text.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  poetry  scattered  through  the 
volume ;  all  very  conceited  and  poor. 
Some  of  it  is  in  that  sort  of  verses  from 
which  the  final  syllable  is  cut  off,  — 
such  verseSy  I  mean,  as  Cervantes  has 


prefixed  to  the  first  part  of  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  and  as  both  tnat  part  and  the 
**  Pfcara  Justina"  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  1605,  some 
question  has  arisen  with  Pellicer  and 
Clemencin,  who  is  the  inventor  of  these 
poor,  truncated  verses.  Lt  jeu  ne  vaut 
pas  la  chandelle.  But,  as  the  first  part 
of  Don  Quixote,  according  to  the  Tassa 
prefixed  to  it,  was  struck  off  as  early  as 
the  20th  of  December,  1604,  though 
the  full  copyright  was  not  granted  till 
the  9th  ot  Fenruary  following,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Cervantes  wa« 
the  earliest. 
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strikingly  described  by  himself  in  one  of  the  most 
happy  of  his  poems.^  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca, 
and,  when  Lope  de  Vega  appeared  as  a  poet  before  the 
public,  Espinel  was  already  so.  far  advanced  in  his  own 
career,  that  the  young  aspirant  for  public  favor  sub- 
mitted his  verses  to  the  critical  skill  of  his  elder 
friend  ;  ^^  —  a  favor  *  which  Lope  afterwards  re-  *  107 
turned  by  praises  in  "  The  Laurel  of  Apollo," 
more  heartfelt  and  effective  than  he  has  usually  given 
in  that  indiscriminate  eulogium  of  the  poets  of  his 
time.^^ 

What  was  the  course  of  E^pinel's  life  we  do  not 
know.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  many  of 
its  events  are  related  in  his  "  Marcos  de  Obregon  " ; 
but  though  this  is  probable,  and  though  some  parts  of 
that  story  are  evidently  true,  yet  many  others  are  as 
evidently  fictions,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  bound 
to  regard  it  as  a  romance,  and  not  as  an  autobiography. 
We  know,  however,  that  Espinel's  life  in  Italy  was 
much  like  that  of  his  hero ;  that  he  was  a  soldier  in 
Flanders;  that  he  wrote  Latin  verses;  that  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Castilian  poetry  in  1591 ;  and  that 
he  was  a  chaplain  in  Ronda,  though  he  lived  much  in 
Madrid,  and  at  last  died  there.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  form  of  verse  called  sometimes 
decimaSy  and  sometimes,  after  himself,  Espinelas ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  guitar, 
which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  sixth,  and  thus 


1*  See  the  "Cancion  d  su  Patria," 
which  is  creditable  alike  to  his  personal 
feelings  and  —  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  foolish  conceits  —  to  his  poetical 
character.  Diversas  Rimas  de  V.  Es- 
pinel, Madrid,  1591,  12mo,  f.  23.  But 
Espinel  seems  now  to  be  wholly  for- 
gotten in  the  city  and  neighborhood  he 
so  much  loved.  An  English  centleman 
in  1849  asked  there  diligently  for  his 


Marcos  de  Obregon,  and  the  people  did 
not  know  whether  he  wanted  "a  man 
or  a  book."  W.  0.  Clarke,  Oazpacho, 
London,  1850,  p.  199. 

>•  Espinel's  own  Pr61ogo  to  "Marcos 
de  Obregon." 

"  End  of  the  first  sUva  in  the  **  Lau- 
rel de  Apolo,"  which  was  publiahed  in 
1630. 
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completed  that  truly  national  instrument"  He  died, 
according  to  Antonio,  in  1634  ;  but  according  to  Lope 
de  Vega,  he  was  not  alive  in  1G30.  All  accounts,  how- 
ever, represent  him  as  having  lived  to  a  great  age,^ 
and  as  having  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
poverty  and  in  unfriendly  relations  with  Cervantes ;  — 
a  fact  the  more  observable,  because  both  of  them  en- 
joyed pensions  from  the  same  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic, the  kindly  old  Archbishop  of  Toledo.*^ 

The  "  Escudero  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1618,  and  therefore  appeared  in  the  old  age 

of  its  author.^  He  presents  his  hero,  at  once, 
*  108    as  a  person  *  already  past  the  middle  years  of 

life ;  one  of  the  esquires  of  dames,  who,  at  that 
period,  were  personages  of  humbler  pretensions  and 
graver  character  than  those  who,  with  the  same  title, 
had  followed  the  men-atrarms  of  old.^  The  story  of 
Marcos,  however,  though  it  opens  upon  us,  at  first, 
with  scenes  later  in  his  life,  soon  returns  to  his  youth, 


"^  Lope  de  Vega,  Dorotea.  Acto  I. 
Sc.  8. 

u  NoTente  aBoii  Ttrifte, 

Nadie  te  di6  Ikror,  poco  etcribiste, — 

says  Lope,  in  the  **  Laurel.*'  Rut  this 
must  be  a  mistake,  if  Navarrete  is  right 
in  giving  the  baptism  of  Espinel  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1551.  See  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Espa&oles,  Tom. 
XXXIII.,  1854,  p.  Ixxv,  note  2. 

^  Salas  Barbadillo,  EsUfeta  del  Dios 
Momo,  1627,  Dedicacion.  Navarrete, 
Vida  de  Cervantes,  1819,  8vo,  pp.  178, 
406. 

**  The  first  edition  is  dedicated  to 
his  patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
whose  daily  pension  to  him,  however, 
may  liave  well  been  called  "alms"  — 
limofna  —  by  Salas  Barbadillo.  Other 
editions  followed,  and  '* Marcos'*  has 
continued  to  be  reprinted  and  read  in 
Spain  down  to  our  own  times.  In 
London,  a  good  English  translation  of 
it,  by  Major  Algernon  Langton,  was 
published  in  1816,  in  two  volumes,  8vo ; 
and  in  Breslau,  in  1827,  there  appeared 


a  very  spirited,  but  somewhat  free, 
translation  into  German,  by  Tieck,  in 
two  volumes,  18mo,  with  a  valuable 
Preface  and  good  notes.  The  original  is 
on  the  Index  of  1667  for  expurgation. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  by  Juan 
de  la  Cuesta,  who,  the  same  year,  1618, 
published  an  edition  of  the  Second  Part 
of  Lope  de  Vega*s  Comedias^  in  the 
Preface  to  which  he  says  he  paid  Espi- 
nel a  himdred  gold  crowns  for  the  Mar- 
cos de  Obregon ;  but  that  he  had  suf- 
fered much  in  the  sale  of  that,  the 
Araucana,  and  other  books  that  he  enn- 
meratesr  by  the  reprints  of  piratical 
booksellers. 

^  The  Eaeudero  of  the  plays  and 
novels  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
wholly  different  from  the  Eacudero  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry  of  the  six- 
teenth. Covarrubias,  in  vefi>.,  well  de- 
scribes both  sorts,  adding,  "Nowa- 
days "(1611)  "  esquires  are  chiefly  used 
by  ladies,  but  men  who  have  anything 
to  live  upon  prefer  to  keep  at  home ; 
for  as  esquires  they  earn  little,  and  have 
a  hard  service  of  it'* 
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and  nearly  the  whole  volume  is  made  up  of  his  own 
account  of  his  adventures,  as  he  related  them  to  a 
hermit  whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  a  soldier  in 
Flanders  and  Italy,  and  at  whose  cell  he  was  now  acci- 
dentally detained  by  a  storm  and  flood,  while  on  an 
excursion  from  Madrid. 

In  many  particulars  his  history  resembles  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Guzman  de  Alfarache.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
vouth  who  left  his  father's  house  to  seek  his  fortune  ; 
became  first  a  student,  and  afterwards  a  soldier;  visited 
Italy ;  was  a  captive  in  Algiers ;  travelled  over  a  large 
part  of  Spain ;  and  after  going  through  a  great  variety 
of  dangers  and  trials,  intrigues,  follies,  and  crimes,  sits 
down  quietly  in  his  old  age  to  give  an  account  of  them 
all,  with  an  air  as  grave  and  self-satisfied  as  if  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  not  been  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable character.  It  contains  a  moderate  number 
of  wearisome,  well-written  moral  reflections,  intended 
to  render  its  record  of  tricks,  frauds,  and  crimes  more 
savory  to  the  reader  by  contrast ;  but  though  it  falls 
below  both  the  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache "  and  the  "  Laza- 
rillo  "  in  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  its  style,  it  has  more 
life  in  its  action  than  either  of  them,  and  the 
*  series  of  its  events  is  carried  on  with  greater  *  109 
rapidity  and  brought  to  a  more  regular  conclu- 


sion. 


28 


*  "  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  has  been 
occasionally  a  sood  deal  discussed,  both 
by  those  who  nave  read  it  and  those 
who  have  not,  from  the  use  Le  Sage 
has  been  supposed  to  have  made  of  it 
in  the  composition  of  Gil  Bias.  The 
charffe  was  nrst  announced  by  Voltaire, 
who  had  personal  reasons  to  dislike  Le 
Sa^e,  and  who,  in  his  "  Si^le  de  Louis 
XIV.,"  (1752,)  said,  boldly  enough, 
that  *'The  GU  Bias  is  taken  entirely 
from  the  Spanish  romance  entitled 
'  La  Vidad  de  lo  Escudiero  Dom  Marcoe 


d'Obreso.'"  ((Euvres,  ed.  Beanmar- 
chais,  Fans,  1785,  8vo,  Tom.  XX.  p. 
155.)  This  is  one  of  the  remarks  Vol- 
taire sometimes  hazarded  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  matter  he  was  discuss- 
ing, and  it  is  not  true.  That  Le  Sage 
had  seen  the  "Marcos  de  Obregon" 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  none  that 
he  made  some  use  of  it  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  Gil  Bias.  This  is  apparent 
at  onoe  by  the  stor^  which  constitutes 
its  Preface,  and  which  is  taken  from  a 
similar  story  in  the  PnSlogo   to  the 
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Ten  years  later,  another  romance  of  the  same  sort 
appeared.  It  was  by  YaHez  y  Rivera,  a  physician  of 
Segovia ;  who,  as  if  on  purpose  to  show  the  variety  of 
his  talent,  published  two  works  on  ascetic  devotion,  as 
well  as  this  picaresque  romance ;  all  of  them  remote 
from  the  cares  and  studies  of  his  regular  profession. 
He  calls  his  story  "Alonso,  the  Servant  of  Many 
Masters " ;  and  the  name  is  a  sort  of  index  to  its 
contents.  For  it  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
its  hero,  Alonso,  in  the  service,  first  of  a  military 
officer,  then  of  a  sacristan,  and  afterwards  of  a  gentle- 
rrian,  of  a  lawyer,  and  of  not  a  few  others,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  willing  to  employ  him ;  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  satire  on  the  different 
orders  and  conditions  of  society,  as  he  studies  them  all 
in  the  houses  of  his  different  masters.  It  is  evidently 
written  with  experience  of  the  world,  and  its  Castilian 
style  is  good ;  but  something  of  its  spirit  is  diminished 
by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  thrown  into  the  form 

of  a  dialogue,  and  that  it  much  resembles  the 
*110    Marcos  de  Obregon.     *When  Yanez  published 

the  first  part,  in  1624,  he  said  that  he  had 
already  been  a  practising  physician  twenty-six  years, 
and  that  he  should  print  nothing  more,  unless  it  related 
to  the  profession  he  followed.     His  success,  however. 


Spanish  romance  ;  and  it  is  no  less 
plain  freijuontly  afterwards,  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  where  the  trick  played  on 
the  vanity  of  Gil  Bias,  as  he  is  going 
to  Salamanca,  (Lib.  I.  c.  2,)  is  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  played  on 
Marcos,  (Relacion  1.  Desc.  9,) — where 
the  stories  of  Camilla  (Oil  Bias,  Liv.  I. 
c.  16,  Marcos,  Rel.  III.  Desc.  8)  and 
of  Mei^llina,  (Oil  Bias,  Liv.  IL  c.  7, 
Marcos,  Rel.  L  Desc  3,)  with  many 
other  matters  of  less  consequence,  cor- 
respond in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. But  this  was  the  way  with  Le 
Sage,  who  has  used  Estevanillo  Qonza- 


lez,  Guevara,  Roxas,  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza,  and  others,  with  no  more  cere- 
nK>ny.  He  seemed,  too,  to  care  very 
little  about  concealment,  for  one  of  the 
personages  in  his  Gil  Bias  is  called 
Marcos  de  Obregon.  But  the  idea  that 
the  Gil  Bias  was  taken  entirely  from  the 
Marcos  de  Obregon  of  Espinel,  or  w^as 
very  seriously  indebted  to  that  work, 
is  as  absurd  as  Voltaire's  mode  of  spell- 
ing the  title  of  the  book,  which  evi- 
dently he  had  never  seen,  and  of  which 
he  could  even  have  heard  veiy  little. 
See  the  next  Period.  Chap.  lY.,  note 
on  Father  IsU. 
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with  his  Alonso  was  too  tempting.  He  printed,  in 
1626,  a  second  part  of  it^  containing  his  hero's  adven- 
tures among  the  Gypsies  and  in  Algerine  captivity, 
and  died  in  1632.2* 

Quevedo's  "Paul  the  Sharper,"  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  was  published  the  year  after  Yanez  had 
completed  his  story,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  favor 
with  which  works  of  this  sort  were  received.  Castillo 
Solorzano,  therefore,  well  known  at  the  time  as  a  writer 
of  popular  tales  and  dramas,  ventured  to  follow  hun, 
but  with  less  good  fortune.  His  **  Harpies  of  Madrid," 
four  tales  of  four  intriguing  women,  who  plunder  cred- 
ulous men,  appeared  in  1631 ;  his  "  Teresa,  the  Child 
of  Tricks,"  was  published  in  1632,  and  was  succeeded 
immediately  by  "The  Graduate  m  Frauds,"  of  which  a 
continuation  appeared  in  1634,  xmder  the  whimsical 
title  of  "The  Seville  Weasel,  or  a  Hook  to  catch 
Purses."  This  last,  which  is  an  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Graduate's  daughter,  proved,  though  it 
was  never  finished,  the  most  popular  of  Solorzano's 
works,  and  has  not  only  been  often  reprinted,  but  was 
early  translated  into  French,  and  gained  a  reputation 
in  Europe  generally.  All  four,  however,  are  less 
strictly  picaresque  tales  than  the  similar  fictions  that 


^*  The  name  of  this  author  is  one  of 
the  many  that  occur  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture and  history,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  part  of  it  should  be 
used  to  designate  its  owner.  The  whole 
of  it  is  Geronymo  de  Alcald  Yaftez  y 
Rivera  ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  personal 
acquaintances  knew  him  as  **  Doctor 
Geronymo,"  or  "Doctor  GercSnymo  de 
Alcala. "  In  the  Index  to  Antonio's  Rib. 
Nova,  he  is  placed  under  Alcald ;  but 
as  that  name  only  implied,  I  pre-sume, 
that  he  had  studied  in  Alcala,  I  have 
preferred  to  call  him  Yaftez  y  Rivera, 
the  first  being  his  father's  name  and  the 
second  his  mother's  ;  and  I  mention  the 
circumstance  only  because  it  is  a  diffi- 


culty which  occurs  in  many  cases  of  the 
same  sort,  and  should  be  noticed  once 
for  all.  The  title  of  his  romance  is 
"Alonso  M090  de  Muchos  Amos,"  and 
the  first  part  was  first  printed  at  Madrid, 
in  1624  ;  but  my  copy  is  of  the  edition 
of  Barcelona,  1625,  12mo,  showing  that 
it  was  well  regarded  in  its  time,  and 
soon  came  to  a  second  edition.  Many 
editions  have  been  published  since  ; 
sometimes,  like  that  of  Madrid,  1804, 
2  torn.  12mo,  with  the  title  of  **E1 
Donado  Hablador,"  or  The  Talkative 
Lay-Brother,  that  being  the  character  in 
which  the  hero  tells  his  story.  Yaftes 
y  Riveia  was  bom  in  1563. 
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had  preceded  them ;  —  not  that  they  are 
*  1 1 1  *  wanting  in  coarse  sketches  of  life  and  cari- 
catures as  broad  as  any  in  Guzman,  but  that 
romantic  tales,  ballads,  and  even  farces,  or  parts  of 
dramas,  are  introduced,  showing  that  this  form  of 
romance  was  becoming  mingled  with  others  more 
poetical,  if  not  more  true  to  the  condition  of  man- 
ners and  society  at  the  time.^ 

Another  proof  of  this  change  is  to  be  foimd  in  "  The 
Pythagoric  Age  "  of  Enriquez  Gomez,  first  published  in 
1644 ;  a  book  of  little  value,  which  takes  the  old  doc- 
trine of  tmnsmigration  as  the  means  of  introducing  a 
succession  of  pictures  to  serve  as  subjects  for  its  satire. 
It  begins  with  a  poem  in  irregular  verse,  describing  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  first  in  the  body  of  an  ambitious 
man ;  then  in  that  of  a  slanderer  and  informer,  a  co- 
quette, a  minister  of  state,  and  a  favorite ;  and  it  ends 
with  similar  sketches,  half  in  poetry  and  half  in  prose, 
of  a  knight,  a  schemer,  and  others.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  stands  "  The  Life  of  Don  Gregorio  Gua- 
dana,"  in  prose,  which  is  a  tale  in  direct  imitation  of 
Quevedo  and  Aleman,  sometimes  as  free  and  coarse  aa 
theirs  are,  but  generally  not  offending  against  the  pro- 
prieties of  life ;  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  scenes  dur- 
ing a  journey  and  in  the  town  of  Carmona,  pleasant 
and  interesting,  because  it  evidently  gives  us  sketches 
from  the  author's  own  experience.  Like  the  rest  of  itu 
class,  it  is  most  successful  when  it  deals  with  such  reali- 


••  Alonso  df  Tajitillo  Solorzano  seems 
to  havf  had  his  f(n»at»*»t  R«fct*88  between 
1624  nnd  1049,  and  was  at  one  time  in 
the  service  of  PjhIfo  Faxanlo,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Velez,  who  was  Captain-Genenil 
of  Valencia.  There  is  an  inlition  of  the 
'*  Har|}iaA  de  Madrid  y  Coche  de  Esta- 
fas"  of  1631  ;  one  of  the  '*  Ni&a  de  loa 
Embustes"  as  early  as  1632  ;  and  one 
of  the  *'Ganlafia  de  Sevilla"  in  1634 ; 


all  of  which  I  have.  But,  except  the 
few  hints  concerning  their  author  to  be 
gathered  from  the  tides  and  prefaces 
to  his  stories,  and  the  meagre  nut  too 
laudatory  notices  in  Lope  de  Vega's 
••Uuref  de  Apolo,"  Silya  VIII.,  and 
Antonio,  Bib.  Noya,  Tom.  I.  p.  15,  we 
know  little  of  him.  He  sneers  at  cul- 
Hsmo  on  one  page  of  hia  "  Nifia  de  los 
Embustet,'*  and  nils  into  it  on  the  next 
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ties,  and  least  so  when  it  wanders  off  into  the  regions 
of  poetry  and  fiction.^ 

*  But  the  work  which  most  plainly  shows  the  *  112 
condition  of  social  life  that  produced  all  these 
tales,  if  not  the  work  that  best  exhibits  their  char- 
acter, is  "  The  Life  of  Estevanillo  Gonzalez,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1646.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  buffoon, 
who  was  long  in  the  service  of  Ottavio  Piccolomini,  the 
great  general  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war;  but  it  is  an 
autobiography  so  full  of  fiction,  that  Le  Sage,  sixty 
years  after  its  appearance,  easily  changed  it  into  a 
mere  romance,  which  has  continued  to  be  republished 
as  such  with  his  works  ever  since.^ 


«  "El  Si^lo  Pitagorico  y  la  Vida  de 
Don  Gregono  Guadaiia"  was  written 
by  Antonio  Enriquez  Gomez,  a  Portu- 
guese by  descent,  who  was  educated  in 
Castile,  and  lived  much  in  France, 
where  several  of  his  works  were  first 
printed,  and  where  he  himself  was  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIII.  The  earliest 
edition  of  the  '*Siglo  Pitag6rico*'  is 
dated  Rouen,  1644,  but  the  one  I  use 
is  of  Brussels,  1727,  in  4to.  There  is  a 
notice  of  the  life  of  Gomez  in  Barbosa, 
Tom.  I.  p.  297,  and  an  examination  of 
his  works  in  Amador  de  los  Rios,  "  Ju- 
dios  de  Espa&a,"  1848,  pp.  669,  etc. 
He  was  of  a  Jewish  Portuguese  family, 
and  Barbosa  says  he  was  bom  in  Portu- 
gal, but  Amador  de  los  Rios  says  he 
was  born  in  Segovia.  That  he  re- 
nounced the  Christian  religion,  which 
his  father  had  adopted,  that  he  fled  to 
France  in  1638,  and  afterwards  to  Hol- 
land, and  that  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  by 
the  Inouisition  in  1660,  are  facts  not 
doubted.  His  Spanish  name  was  Enri- 
quez de  Paz  ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  his 
"Sanson  Nazareno"  he  gives  a  list  of 
his  published  works. 

^  **  Vida  y  Hechos  de  Estevanillo 
Gonzalez,  Hombre  de  Buen  Humor, 
compuesta  per  el  mismo,"  which  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  Guevara, 
the  author  of  the  **  Diablo  Cojuelo," 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1646,  and 
at  Madnd  in  1652.  Whether  there  is 
any  edition  between  these  and  the  one 
of  1795,  Madrid,  2  tom.  12mo,  I  do  not 
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know.  The  ri/acimetUo  of  Le  Sage  ap- 
peared, I  believe,  for  the  first  time  in 
1707. 

Another  work,  connected  with  the 
state  of  society  that  produced  Esteva- 
nillo, and  illustrating  that  strange  story, 
should  not  be  wholly  passed  over.  It 
is  entitled  *'  La  Vida  ael  Falso  Nuncio 
de  Portugal,  Alonso  Perez  de  Saavedra.'* 
My  copy  of  it,  without  date  on  the 
title-page,  seems  to  have  been  printed 
in  1739,  but  the  original  story  came 
from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  Philip  II.  in 
the  Escurial.  It  is  the  autobiography, 
genuine  or  pretended,  of  a  brilliant 
ro^e  of  mean  origin,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  by  a  series  of  lucky 
adventures,  rose  high  enough  to  be  able 
to  present  himself  at  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal as  Papal  Nuncio,  —  then  one  of 
the  great  dignities  of  Christendom,  — 
and,  as  he  pretends,  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  in  that  kingdom  in  1539. 
Traces  of  this  Portuguese  adventurer 
can  be  found  in  known  history  as  far 
back  as  Gonzalo  de  Illeacas,  who,  in 
his  '*Historia  Pontifical,"  1574,  relates 
it  as  an  occurrence  of  his  own  time 
which  he  believed,  adding  of  Saavedra 
personally,  **  I  saw  him  afterwards  row- 
ing in  his  Maje8ty*8  galleys,  where  he 
remained  many  years.'*  Luis  de  Para- 
mo also  mentions  the  same  story  in 
1598,  and  Pedro  de  Salazar  in  1608  ;  — 
80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  there 
was  a  successful  impostor  of  the  name 
of  Saavedra  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
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Both  in  the  original  and  in  the  French  translation, 
it  is  called  "  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  Este- 
*  113  vanillo  Gonzalez,  *  the  Grood-natured  Fellow," 
and  gives  an  account  of  his  travels  all  over 
Europe,  and  of  his  adventures  as  courier,  cook,  and 
valet  of  the  different  distinguished  masters  whom  he 
at  different  times  served,  from  the  king  of  Poland  down 
to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cool- 
ness with  which  he  exhibits  himself  as  a  liar  by  pro- 
fession, a  constitutional  coward,  and  an  accomplished 
cheat,  whenever  he  can  thus  render  his  story  more 
amusing;  —  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
without  learning,  writes  gay  verses,  and  gives  us 
sketches  of  his  times  and  of  the  great  men  to  whom 
he  was  successively  attached,  that  are  anything  but 
dull.  His  life,  indeed,  would  be  worth  reading,  if  it 
were  only  to  compare  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Nord- 
lingen  with  that  in  De  Foe's  ''  Cavalier,"  and  his  draw- 
ing of  Ottavio  Piccolomini  with  the  stately  portrait  of 
the  same  personage  in  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein."  Its 
faults,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  vain  display  of  his 
knowledge;  occasional  attempts  at  grandeur  and  elo- 
quence of  style,  which  never  succeed ;  and  numberless 
intolerable  puns.  But  it  shows  distinctly,  what  we 
have  already  noticed,  that  the  whole  class  of  fictions 

Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  But  Feyj6o, 
in  his  "Teatro  Cntico,"  (Tom.  VI. 
Disc.  III.,  tiret  printed  in  1734,)  also 
leaves  no  doubt  that  so  much  of  the 
tale  as  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Portupil  is  a  fiction. 
Whether  this  curious  piece  of  autobi- 
ography was  first  printed  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  have  two  copies  of  a  play 
with  the  same  title,  '*£1  Falso  Nuncio 
de  Portugal,"  containing  substantially 
the  same  story,  —  one  without  date, 
and  the  other  printed  in  1769,  —  which 
seems  to  have  nad  a  considerable  vogue 
in,  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, and  —  rather  than  the  prose  nar- 
rative—  to  have  provoked  the  critical 
Tr  of  Feyj6o. 
have  already  noticed  {ante.  Chap. 
XXIX.  note  19)  "The  Pastry-Cook  of 
Madrigal,"  —  who  (also  in  the  time  of 
Philip  II.)  was  hanged  for  passing  him- 
self off  as  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
and,  like  the  False  Nuncio,  had  a  play 
matle  about  him. 

Both  are  curious  and  even  important 
to  us,  because  they  show  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  state  of  society  which 
gave  birth  to  the  6u8to  Picaresco  in 
romantic  fiction,  and  justify  it. 
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to  which  it  belongs  had  its  foundation  in  the  manners 
and  society  of  Spain  at  the  period  when  they  appeared, 
and  that  to  this  they  owed,  not  only  their  success  at 
home,  in  the  age  of  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip  the 
Fourth,  but  that  success  abroad  which  subsequently 
produced  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  —  an  imitation  more 
brilliant  than  any  of  the  originals  it  followed.^ 


®  Clemencin  (notes  to  Don  Quixote, 
II.  412  and  V.  68)  speaks  of  an  auto- 
biography of  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes, 
who  died  1533,  9a  picareaqiie^  placing  it 
with  Lazarillo  de  Torm^  and  Guzman 
de  Alfarache,  where  indeed,  if  we  are  to 
take  Don  Quixote's  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Paredes,  (Parte  I.  cap.  33,) 
it  might  well  belong,  so  ridiculous  are 
they.  Nicolas  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  I. 
285)  says  such  an  account  was  pub- 
lished with  the  Life  of  Gonzalvo  de 
Cordova,  printed  at  AlcaU  de  Hena- 
res,  in  1584.  In  my  copy  of  that 
work  (Zaragoza,  1559)  there  is,  indeed, 
a  good  deal  about  Paredes,  who  figured 
lai^ely  in  the  military  adventures  of 
the  period  when  Gonzalvo  flourished, 
but  there  is  no  separate  autobiography 
of  him,  such  as  Antonio  describes.     It 


can,  however,  hardly  have  been  a  mere 
work  of  the  imagination  like  the  gran 
volumen  which  Don  Quixote,  in  his 
madness,  supposes  Gines  de  Passamonte 
to  have  written,  (Parte  II.  c.  27,)  nor 
a  mere  novela  picartaca^  as  Clemencin 
supposes.  Indeed  1  am  curious  to  know 
what  it  can  have  been ;  for  if  it  were 
really  a  picaresque  story  written  by 
Paredes  himself,  who  died  in  1533,  it 
may  contest  priority  with  the  **  Laza- 
rillo," of  which  we  have  no  edition 
earlier  than  1553.  The  Lazarillo,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered,  ib  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca  by  Mendoza,  who 
was  bom  in  1503,  and  there  is  no  no- 
tice of  the  autobiography  of  Paredes 
before  1584. 


•114  •CHAPTER    XXXV. 

BBRlOnS  AND  HISTORICAL  ROMANCES. — JUAN  DB  FLORBS,  RBINOSO,  LUZINDA* 
RO,  CONTRERAS,  UITA  AND  THE  WARS  OF  GRANADA,  FLEOBTONTB,  NOTDBN8, 
ctSPEDES,  CERVANTES,  LAMARCA,  VALLADARBS,  TBXADA,  LOZANO.  —  FAIL- 
URE OF  TUIS   FORM   OF   FICTION   IN   SPAIN. 

• 

It  was  inevitable  that  grave  fiction  suited  to  the 
changed  times  should  appear  in  Spain,  as  well  as  fiction 
founded  on  the  satire  of  prevalent  manners.  But  there 
were  obstju  les  in  its  way,  and  it  came  late.  The  old 
chronicles,  so  full  of  the  same  romantic  spirit,  and  the 
more  interesting  because  they  were  sometimes  built 
up  out  of  the  older  and  longer-loved  ballads ;  the  old 
ballads  themselves,  still  ofltener  made  out  of  the  chron- 
icles ;  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which  had  not  yet  lost 
a  popularity  that>  at  the  present  day,  seems  nearly  in- 
credible ;  —  all  contributed,  in  their  respective  propor- 
tions, to  satisfy  the  demand  for  books  of  amusement, 
and  to  repress  the  appearance  and  limit  the  success  of 
serious  and  historical  fiction.  But  it  was  inevitable  that 
it  should  come,  even  if  it  should  win  little  favor. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  attempts  to  introduce 
it,  made  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by 
Diego  de  San  Pedro  and  his  imitator,  the  anonymous 
author  of  "  The  Question  of  Love."  Others  followed, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fiflh.  The  story,  that  very 
imperfectly  connects  the  discussions  between  "  Aurelio 
and  Isabella,"  on  the  inquiry  whether  man  gives  more 
occasion  for  sin  to  woman,  or  woman  to  man,  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  a  slight  and  meagre  fiction,  by  Juan  de 
Flores,  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1521,  and  which. 
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in  an  early  English  translation,  was  at  one  time 
*  thought  to  have  furnished  hints  for  Shake-  *  115 
speare's  "Tempest."^  "The  Loves  of  Clareo 
and  Florisea,"  published  in  1552,  by  Nufiez  de  Reinoso, 
at  Venice,  where  he  then  lived,  is  another ;  —  a  fiction 
partly  allegorical,  partly  sentimental,  and  partly  in  the 
manner  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  but  of  no  value 
for  the  invention  of  its  incidents,  and  of  very  little  for 
its  style. ^  The  story  of  "  Luzindaro  and  Medusina," 
printed  as  early  as  1553,  which,  in  the  midst  of  en- 
chantments and  allegories,  preserves  the  tone  and  air 
of  a  series  of  complaints  against  love,  and  ends  tragi- 
cally with  the  death  of  Luzindaro,  is  yet  a  third  of 
these  crude  attempts  ;  ^  —  all  of  which  are  of  conse- 
quence only  because  they  led  the  way  to  better  things. 
But  excepting  these  and  two  or  three  more  trifles  of 
the  same  kind,  and  of  even  less  value,  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  so  far  as  grave  fiction  was  concerned, 
was  entirely  given  up  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.* 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  when  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  began  to  develop  itself  on  all  sides, 


^  I  know  only  the  edition  of  Ant- 
werp, 1556,  12mo,  but  there  are  several 
others.  J^wndes,  Bib.  Manual,  Article 
AurcliOf  and  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by 
Boswell,  Vol.  XV. 

*  "Historia  de  los  Amores  de  Clareo 
y  Florisea,  por  Alonso  Nuiiez  de  Reino- 
so,"  Venecia,  1552,  reprinted  in  the 
third  volume  of  Aribau's  Biblioteca, 
1846.  The  author  is  said  by  Antonio 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Guadalaxara, 
and,  from  his  T)oem8,  published  at  the 
same  time  with  his  story,  and  of  no 
value,  he  seems  to  have  led  an  unhappy 
life,  divided  between  the  law,  for  which 
he  felt  he  had  no  vocation,  and  arms, 
in  which  he  had  no  success. 

'It  claims  to  be  **8acado  del  estilo 
Griego,"  and  in  this  imitates  one  of  the 
common  fictions  in  the  title-pages  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry.  Tliere  are 
several  editions  of  it,  —  one  at  Venice, 


1553,  12mo,  which  is  in  my  library, 
entitled  **  Quexa  y  Aviso  de  un  Caval- 
lero  llamado  Luzindaro.*'  But,  as  Ga- 
yangos  well  says,  these  attempts,  and 
the  similar  earlier  ones  of  Diego  de  San 
Pedro  and  others,  noticed  at  tne  end  of 
Chap.  XXII.  of  the  First  Period,  came 
from  Italy,  and  were  soon  found  unable 
to  contend  against  the  books  of  chiv- 
alry. 

*  "Historia  de  la  Reyna  Sevilla," 
1532,  and  1551  ;  — and  "Libro  de  los 
Uonestos  Amores  de  Peregrino  y  de 
Jinebra,'*  1527,  1548.  They  are  in  the 
tone  of  books  of  chivalry,  and  mark 
the  transition  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  For  the  first  of  them,  "  La 
Reyna  Sevilla,"  see  F.  Wolf,  "  Ueber 
die  neuesten  Leistungen  der  Franzosen 
fur  die  Heraus^be  ihrer  national  Hel- 
dengedichte,"  Wien,  1838,  8vo,  pp. 
124-159. 
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serious  romances  appeared  in  better  forms,  or  at  least 
with  higher  pretensions  and  attributes.  Two  instances 
of  attempts  in  new  directions,  and  with  more  consider- 
able success,  present  themselves  at  once. 

The  first  was  by  Hieronimo  de  Contreras,  and  bears 

the  afiected  title  of  "  A  Thicket  of  Adventures." 
*  116    It  was  published  *  in  1573,  and  is  the  story  of 

Luzuman,  a  gentleman  of  Seville,  who  had  been 
bred  from  childhood  in  great  intimacy  with  Arboleda, 
a  lady  of  equal  condition  with  himself;  but  when,  as 
he  grows  up,  this  intimacy  ripens  into  love,  the  lady 
rejects  his  suit,  on  the  ground  that  she  prefers  a  re- 
ligious life.  The  refusal  is  gentle  and  tender;  but  he 
is  so  disheartened  by  it,  that  he  secretly  leaves  his 
home  in  sorrow  and  mortification,  and  goes  to  Italy, 
where  he  meets  with  abundance  of  adventures,  and 
traveb  through  the  whole  peninsula,  down  .to  Naples. 
Wearied  with  this  mode  of  life,  he  then  embarks  for 
Spain,  but  on  his  passage  is  taken  by  a  corsair  and 
carried  to  Algiers.  There  he  remains  in  cruel  slavery 
for  five  years.  His  master  then  gives  him  his  freedom, 
and  he  returns  to  his  home  as  secretly  as  he  left  it ; 
but  finding  that  Arboleda  had  taken  the  veil,  and  that 
the  society  to  which  he  belonged  had  forgotten  him, 
and  had  closed  over  the  place  he  had  once  filled,  he 
avoids  making  himself  known  to  anybody,  and  retires 
to  a  hermitage,  with  the  purpose  of  ending  his  days  in 
acts  of  devotion.^ 


*  The  **Selva  de  A  ventures,"  some- 
times called  **  Luzman  y  Arbolea,"  was 
printed  at  Salamanca,  in  1573,  12mo, 
and  probably  earlier,  besides  which 
there  are  subsequent  editions  of  Bar- 
celona, Saragossa,  etc.  (Antonio,  Bib. 
Nova,  Tom.  I.  p.  572) ;  but  it  is  in  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  of  1667,  p.  529. 
Philip  II.,  in  the  Lioencm,  calls  Con- 
treras ''nuestro  cronista."    The  Selva 


was  translated  into  French  bj  G.  Chap- 
puis,  and  printed  in  1580.  (Biblio- 
th^ue  de  Duverdier,  Tom.  IV.  p.  221.) 
Contreras  wrote,  also,  a  volume  of  Eu- 
logies in  prose  and  verse,  (Dochado  de 
Varios  SuDJetos,  Zaragoca,  1572,  and 
Alcald,  1581,  12mo,)  very  formal  and 
dull, —  all  under  the  poor  pretext  of  a 
series  of  visions. 
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The  whole  story,  somewhat  solemnly  divided  into 
seven  books,  is  dull,  from  want  both  of  sufficient 'vari- 
ety in  the  details,  and  of  sufficient  spirit  in  the  style. 
But  it  is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  in 
a  class  of  fictions,  afterwards  numerous,  which  —  rely- 
ing on  the  curiosity  then  felt  in  Spain  about  Italy,  as  a 
countrj'^  full  of  Spaniards  enjoying  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments not  yet  known  at  home,  and  about  Algiers, 
crowded  with  thousands  of  other  Spaniards  suflTering 
the  most  severe  forms  of  captivity  —  trusted,  for  no 
small  part  of  their  interest,  to  the  accounts  they  gave 
of  their  heroes  as  adventurers  in  Italy,  and  as  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes, 
and  several  more  among  the  most  popular 
*  authors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  among  *  117 
the  writers  of  fictions  like  these. 

The  other  form  of  grave  fiction,  which  appeared  in 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  was  the  proper  historical 
romance ;  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  it,  except  such 
unsuccessful  and  slight  attempts  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Civil  Wars  of  Gra- 
nada," by  Gines  Perez  de  Hita.  The  author  of  this 
striking  book  was  an  inhabitant  of  Murcia,  and,  from 
the  little  he  tells  us  of  himself,  must  not  only  have 
been  familiar  with  the  wild  mountains  and  rich  valleys 
of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Granada,  but  must 
have  had  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  old  Moorish  families  that  still  lingered  in  the 
homes  of  their  fathers,  repeating  the  traditions  of 
their  ancient  glory  and  its  disastrous  overthrow.  Per* 
haps  these  circumstances  led  him  to  the  choice  of  a 
subject  for  his  romance.  Certainly  they  furnished 
him  with  its  best  materials ;  for  the  story  he  relates  is 
founded  on  the  fall  of  Granada,  regarded  rather  fron^ 
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within,  amidst  the  feuds  of  the  Moors  themselves, 
than,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it,  from  the 
Christian  portion  of  Spain,  gradually  gathered  in  mili- 
tary array  outside  of  its  walls. 

He  begins  his  story  by  seeking  a  safe  basis  for  it 
in  the  origin  and  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
according  to  the  best  authorities  within  his  reach. 
This  part  of  his  work  is  formal  and  dry,  and  shows 
how  imperfect  were  the  notions,  at  the  time  he  lived, 
of  what  an  historical  romance  should  be.  But  as  he 
advances  and  enters  upon  the  main  subject  he  had 
proposed  to  himself,  his  tone  changes.  We  are,  indeed, 
still  surrounded  with  personages  that  are  familiar  to 
us,  like  the  heroic  Muza  on  one  side  and  the  Master 
of  Calatrava  on  the  other ;  we  are  present  with  Boab- 
dil,  the  liist  of  the  long  line  of  Moorish  sovereigns,  as 
he  carries  on  a  fierce  war  against  his  own  father  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  and  with  Ferdinand  and  his  knights, 
as  they  lay  waste  all  the  kingdom  without  But  to 
these  historical  figures  are  added  the  more  imagi- 
native and  fabulous  sketches  of  the  Zegris  and  Aben- 

cerrages,  Reduan,  Abenamar,  and  Gazul,  as  full 
*118    of  knightly  •virtues  as  any  of  the  Christian 

cavaliers  opposed  to  them ;  and  of  Haja,  Zayda, 
and  Fatima,  as  fair  and  winning  as  the  dames  whom 
Isabella  had  brought  with  her  to  Santa  F6  to  cheer 
on  the  conquest. 

But  while  he  is  thus  mingling  the  creations  of  his 
own  fancy  with  the  facts  of  history,  Hita  has  been 
particularly  skilful  in  giving  to  the  whole  the  manners 
and  coloring  of  the  time.  He  shows  us  a  luxurious 
empire  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  yet,  while  the  streets 
of  ite  capital  are  filled  with  war-cries  and  blood,  its 
princes  and  nobles  abate  not  one  jot  of  their  accua- 
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tomed  revelry  and  riot.  Marriage  festivals  and 
midnight  dances  in  the  Alhambra,  and  gorgeous 
tournaments  and  games  in  presence  of  the  court, 
alternate  with  duels  and  feuds  between  the  two 
great  preponderating  families  that  are  destroying-  the 
state,  and  with  skirmishes  and  single  combats  against 
the  advancing  Christians.  Then  come  the  cruel  accu- 
sation of  the  Sultana  by  the  false  Zegris,  and  her 
defence  in  arms  by  both  Moors  and  Christians;  the 
atrocious  murder  of  his  sister  Morayma  by  Boabdil, 
who  suddenly  breaks  out  with  all  the  jealous  violence 
of  an  Oriental  despot ;  and  the  mournful  and  scanda- 
lous spectacle  of  three  kings  contending  daily  for 
empire  in  the  squares  and  palaces  of  a  city  destined 
in  a  few  short  weeks  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  that  already  surrounded  its  walls. 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  is  fiction,  so  far  as  the  de- 
tails are  concerned;  but  it  is  not  a  fiction  false  to 
the  spirit  of  the  real  events  on  which  it  is  founded. 
When,  therefore,  we  approach  the  end  of  the  story, 
we  come  again  without  violence  upon  historical 
ground  as  true  as  that  on  which  it  opened,  though 
almost  as  wild  and  romantic  as  any  of  the  tales  of 
feuds  or  festivals  through  which  we  have  'been  led  to 
it.  In  this  way,  the  temporary  captivity  of  Boabdil 
and  his  cowardly  submission,  the  siege  and  surrender 
of  Alhama  and  Malaga,  and  the  fall  of  Granada,  are 
brought  before  us  neither  xmexpectedly  nor  in  a  man- 
ner out  of  keeping  with  what  had  preceded  them ; 
and  the  story,  if  it  does  not  end  with  a  regular  catas- 
trophe, which  such  materials  might  easily  have  fur- 
nished, ends  at  least  with  a  tale  in  the  tone  of  all 
the  rest,  —  that  which  records  the  sad  fate 
•  of  Don  Alonso   de   Aguilar.      It  should   be    *  119 
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added,  that  not  a  few  of  the  finest  of  the  old  Spanish 
ballads  are  scattered  through  the  work,  furnishing 
materials  for  the  story,  rich  and  appropriate  in  them- 
selves, and  giving  an  air  of  reality  to  the  events 
described,  that  could  hardly  have  been  given  to  them 
by  anything  else. 

This  first  part,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the 
"Wars  of  Granada"  was  written  between  1589  and 
1595.^  It  claims  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Arabic 
of  a  Moor  of  Granada,  and  in  the  last  chapter  Hita 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  it  from  Africa,  where,  as  he  would  have  us 
believe,  it  had  been  carried  in  the  dispersion  of  the 
Moorish  race.  But  though  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  he 
may  have  obtained  Arabic  materials  for  parts  of  his 
story,  and  though,  in  the  last  century,  it  was  more 
than  once  attempted  to  make  out  an  Arabic  origin  for 
the  whole  of  it,^  still  his  account,  upon  its  very  face,  is 


•  The  Chronicle  of  Pedro  de  Moncayo, 
miblished  in  1589,  is  cited  in  Chap. 
aIL,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  the  "Guerras  Civiles,"  as  is 
well  known,  appeared  at  Saragossa  in 
1595,  12mo.  This  first  part  was  re- 
printed much  oftener  than  the  second. 
There  are  editions  of  it  in  1598,  1608, 
1604  (three),  1606,  1610,  1613,  1616, 
etc.,  besides  several  without  date.  Ro- 
mero, in  his  **  Paseos  por  Granada," 
(1764,  4to,  Tom.  I.  Paseo  XXV.,)  says, 
that  in  Granada  a  father  accounted 
himself  unhappy  if  he  could  not  give  a 
copy  of  the  "Guerras  Civiles"  to  his 
son  when  he  went  to  school,  so  that 
the  people,  by  reading  it  in  their  child- 
hood, had  come  to  believe  it  all  to  be 
tme  history  ;  —  a  fact  for  which  the 
^ood  Romero  sorrows  much  more  than 
18  needful. 

7  Bertuch,  Magazin  der  Spanischen 
tind  Portugiesischen  Literatur,  Tom.  I., 
1781,  pp.  275-280,  with  the  extract 
there  from  "Carter's  Travels."  A  sug- 
l^estion  recently  reported  —  not,  how- 


ever, without  expressing  doubts  of  its 
accuracy  —  by  Count  Albert  de  Cir- 
court,  in  his  curious  and  important 
**  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'flspagne, '  (Par- 
is, 1846,  8vo,  Tom.  III.  p.  346,)  that 
Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  of  Madrid, 
has  in  his  possession  the  Arabic  original 
of  the  Guerras  de  Granada,  is  equally 
unfounded.  From  Don  Pascual  him- 
self, I  learn  that  the  MS.  referred  to 
is  one  obtained  by  him  in  London, 
where  it  had  been  carried  from  Madrid 
as  a  part  of  Conde's  collection,  and 
that  it  is  merely  an  ill-made  transla- 
tion, or  rather  aoridgment,  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  Hita  ;  —  probably  the  work 
of  some  Morisco  S{)aniard,  not  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  his  own  Ian- 
gua^. 

Similar  suggestions  about  an  Arabic 
original  for  the  romance  are  made  in  the 
preface  to  a  French  translation  of  it  by 
A.  M.  San^,  Paris,  1809,  2  tom.,  8vo. 
At  p.  xlvii  he  notices  different  French 
imitations  of  it,  banning  with  the 
*'  Guerres  Civiles  de  Grenada,"  by  Mile. 
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not  at  all  probable ;  besides  which,  he  repeatedly  ap- 
peals to  the  chronicles  of  Garibay  and  Moncayo  as 
authorities  for  his  statements,  and  gives  to  the 
main  current  of  his  work  —  *  especially  in  such  *  120 
passages  as  the  conversion  of  the  Sultana  —  a 
Christian  air,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose 
that  any  but  a  Christian  could  have  written  it.  Not- 
withstanding his  denial,  therefore,  we  must  give  to 
Hita  the  honor  of  being  the  true  author  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  in  the  prose  literature  of  Spain ; 
a  book  written  in  a  pure  and  rich  style,  which  seems 
in  some  respects  to  be  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  in 
all  to  be  worthy  of  the  best  models  of  the  best  period. 
In  1604,  he  published  the  second  part,  on  a  subject 
nearly  connected  with  the  first.  Seventy-seven  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  Mooi^s  of  that  king- 
dom, unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  rigorous  govern- 
ment of  Philip  the  Second,  took  refuge  in  the  bold 
range  of  the  Alpuxarras,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  there,  electing  a  king,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.  They  maintained  themselves  bravely  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses  nearly  four  years,  and  were 
not  finally  defeated  till  three  armies  had  been  sent 
against  them ;  the  last  of  which  was  commanded  by 
no  less  a  general  than  Don  John  of  Austria.  Hita 
served  through  the  whole  of  this  war ;  and  the  second 
part  of  his  romance  contains  its  history.  Much  of 
what  he  relates  is  true ;  and,  indeed,  of  much  he  had 
been  an  eyewitness,  as  we  can  see  in  his  accounts  of 
the  atrocities  committed  in  the  villages  of  Felix  and 
Huescar,  while  elsewhere,  as  for  the  horrors  of  the 

de  la  Roche  Guillen,  which  I  have  never     translation  of  Hita's  work  published  in 
seen,  but  which  I  believe  was  rather  a     1688,  than  an  imitation  of  it. 
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siege  of  Galera,  he  relies  on  testimony  no  less  trust- 
worthy. But- other  portions,  like  the  imprisonment 
of  Albexari,  with  his  love  for  Almanzora,  and  the 
jealousies  and  conspiracy  of  Benalguacil,  must  be 
chiefly  or  wholly  drawn  from  his  own  imagination. 
The  most  interesting  part  is  the  story  of  Tuzani,  which 
he  relates  with  great  minuteness,  and  which  he  de- 
clares he  received  from  Tuzani  himself  and  other 
persons  concerned  in  it;  —  a  wild  tale  of  Oriental 
passion,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Calderon  made  the 
subject  of  dhe  of  his  most  powerful  and  characteristic 
dramas. 

If  the  rest  of  the  second  division  of  Hita's  romance 
had  been  like  this  story,  it  might  have  been  worthy 
of  the  first.  But  it  is  not.  The  ballads  with 
*  121  which  it  is  *  diversified,  and  which  are  probably 
all  his  own,  are  much  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
older  ballads  he  had  inserted  before ;  and  his  narrative 
is  given  in  a  much  less  rich  and  glowing  style.  Per- 
haps Hita  felt  the  want  of  the  old  Moorish  traditions 
that  had  before  inspired  him,  or  perhaps  he  found  him^ 
self  awkwardly  constrained  when  dealing  with  facts 
too  recent  and  notorious  to  be  manageable  for  the 
purposes  of  fiction.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  its  inferiority,  the  fact  is  plain.  His 
second  part,  regarded  as  genuine  hist  ry,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  account  of  the  same  events  by 
Diego  de  Mendoza ;  while,  regarded  as  a  romance,  he 
had  already  far  surpassed  it  himself.® 

The  path,  however,  which  Hita  by  these  two  works 
had  opened  for  historical  fiction  amidst  the  old  tra- 

'  The  second  part  appeared  for  the  1833,  2  torn.  12mo,  aud  both  are  in  the 

first  time  at  Alcali,  in  1604,  but  has  third  volume  of  Aribau's   Biblioteca, 

been  reprinted  so  rarely  since,  that  old  1846.     Hita  says  that  he  finished  copv- 

copies  of  it  are  very  scarce.     There  is  ing  the  second  volume  of  his  Guerras  ae 

a  ueat  edition  of  both  parts,  Madrid,  Granada  on  the  22d  of  November,  1597. 
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ditions  and  striking  manners  of  the  Moors,  tempting 
as  it  may  now  seem,  did  not,  in  his  time,  seem  so 
to  others.  His  own  romance,  it  is  true,  was  often 
reprinted  and  much  read.  But  from  the  nature  of 
his  subject,  he  showed  the  Moorish  character  on  its 
favorable  side,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  his 
horror  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  his  countrjrmen  on 
their  hated  enemies,  and  his  sense  of  the  injustice 
done  to  the  vanquished  by  the  bad  faith  that  kept 
neither  the  promises  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  nor 
those  of  Don  John.^  Such  sympathy  with  the  infidel 
enemy  that  had  so  long  held  Spain  in  fee  was  not 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Only  five  years 
after  Hita  had  published  his  account  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  Alpuxarras,  the  remainder  of  the  Moors  against 
whom  he  had  there  fought  were  violently  expelled 
from  Spain  by  Philip  the  Third,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  whole  Spanish  people ;  few  even  of  the  most 
humane  spirits  looking  upon  the  sufierings  they  thus 
inflicted  as  anything  but  the  just  retributions  of  an 
offended  Heaven. 

Of  course,  while  this  was  the  state  of  feeling  through- 
out the  nation,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
works  of  *  fiction  representing  the  Moors  in  *  122 
romantic  and  attractive  colors,  and  filled  with 
adventures  drawn  from  their  traditions,  should  find 
favor  in  Spain.  A  century  later,  indeed,  a  third  part 
of  the  Wars  of  Granada  —  whether  written  by  Hita 
or  somebody  else  we  are  not  told  —  was  licensed  for 
the  press,  though  never  published;^  and,  in  France, 


•  Parte  I.  c.  18,  Parte  II.  c.  25. 

1^  In  ray  copy  of  the  second  part, 
printed  at  Madrid,  1731,  12mo,  the 
Avn)bacwiiy  dated  10th  of  September 
of  that  year,  speaks  distinctly  of 
three  parts,'  mentioning  the  second  as 
the  one  that  was  printed  at  Alcald  in 
1604,  and  the  third  as  if  still  in  man- 


uscript. 1  know  no  other  notice  of 
this  third  part.  Circourt  (Histoire  des 
Maures  Mndejares  et  des  Moresques) 
has  frequently  relied  on  the  second  ^art 
as  an  authority,  and,  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  gives  ms  reasons  for  the  oonfi* 
dence  he  reposes  in  it. 
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Madame  de  Scuderi  soon  began,  in  "  The  Almahide,"  a 
series  of  fictions  on  this  foundation,  that  has  been  con- 
tinued down,  through  the  "  Gonsalve  de  Cordoue " 
of  Florian,  to  "  The  Abencerrage  "  of  Chateaubriand, 
without  giving  any  token  that  it  is  likely  soon  to 
cease .^^  But  in  Spain  it  struck  no  root,  and  had  no 
success. 

Perhaps  other  circumstances,  besides  a  national 
feeling  of  unwillingness  that  romantic  fiction  should 
occupy  the  debatable  ground  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Christians,  contributed  to  check  its  progress  in 
Spain.  Perhaps  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of 
Don  Quixote,  destroying,  by  its  ridicule,  the  only  form 
of  romance  much  known  or  regarded  at  the  time,  was 
not  without  an  eflfect  on  the  other  forms,  by  exciting  a 
prejudice  against  all  grave  prose  works  of  invention, 
and  still  more  by  furnishing  a  substitute  much  more 
amusing  than  they  could  aspire  to  be.  But  whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  attacks  on  all  of  them  followed  in 
the  same  spirit.  "The  Cryselia  of  Lidaceli,"  which 
appeared  in  1609, —  and  which,  as  well  as  a  dull  prose 
satire  on  the  fantastic  Academies  then  in  fashion,  bears 
the  name  of  Captain  Flegetonte,  —  assails  freely  what- 
ever of  prose  fiction  had  till  theu  enjoyed  regard  in 
Spain,  whether  the  pastoral,  the  historical,  or 
*  123    the  chivalrous.^     Its  attack,  however,  *  was  so 


1*  Scott  is  reported  to  have  said,  on 
being  shown  the  Wars  of  Granada  in 
the  Tatter  part  of  his  life,  that,  if  he 
bad  earlier  known  of  the  book,  he 
might  have  placed  in  Spain  the  scene 
of  some  of  nis  own  fictions.  Denis, 
Chroniques  Chevalresques,  Paris,  1839, 
8vo,  Tom.  I.  p.  323.  But  this  may 
have  been  merely  another  version  of 
the  story  about  his  having,  not  far  ftom 
the  year  1786,  written  a  poem  on  the 
conquest  of  Granada  in  four  books. 
(Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  2d  edition, 


Edin.,  1839,  Vol.  I.  p.  188.)  I  think 
Quinault  knew  something  about  the 
romance  of  Hita  when  he  wrote  his 
"Gen^reuse  Ingratitude,"  1654,  for 
there  are  resemblances  between  the  two 
not  otherwise  easily  accounted  for. 

^"  **  La  Cryselia  de  Lidaceli,  Famosa 
y  Verdadera  Historia  de  Varios  Aeon- 
tecimientos  de  Amor  y  Fortuna,"  was 
first  printed  at  Puiis,  1609,  12mo,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Conti ;  be- 
sides which  I  have  seen  a  third  edition, 
of  Madrid,  1720.    At  the  end  a  second 
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ineffectual,  as  to  show  only  the  tendency  of  opin- 
ion to  discourage  romance-writing  in  Spain ;  a  ten- 
dency yet  more  apparent  a  little  later,  not  only  in 
some  of  the  best  ascetic  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  in  such  works  as  "  The  Moral  History  of  the 
God  Momus,"  by  Noydens,  published  in  1666,  which, 
as  its  author  tells  us  distinctly  in  the  Prologue,  was  in- 
tended to  drive  out  of  society  all  novels  and  books  of 
adventure  whose  subject  was  love.^^ 

Still,  serious  romance  was  written  in  Spain  during 
the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  written  in 
several  varieties  of  form  and  tone,  though  with  no  real 
success.  Thus,  Gonzalo  de  Cespedes,  a  native  of  Ma- 
drid, and  author  of  several  other  works,  published  the 
first  part  of  his  "Gerardo"  in  1615,  and  the  second  in 
1617.  He  calls  it  a  Tragic  Poem,  and  divides  it  into 
discourses  instead  of  chapters.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
prose  romance,  consisting  of  a  series  of  slightly  con- 
nected adventures  in  the  life  of  its  hero,  Gerardo,  and 
episodes  of  the  adventures  of  different  persons  more 
or  less  associated  with  him ;  in  all  which,  amidst  much 
that  is  sentimental  and  romantic,  there  is  more  that  id 
tragic  than  is  common  in  such  Spanish  stories.  It  was 
several  times  reprinted,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1626,  by 
his  "Various  Fortunes  of  the  Soldier  Pindaro,"  a  simi- 

part   is  announced,    which  never  ap-  thor  of  a  number  of  moral  and  ascetio 

peared.     The  other  work  of  El  Capitan  works.     The  **  Historia  Moral  del  Dioa 

Flegetonte  is  entitled   "La  Faraosa  y  Momo"  (4to,   Madrid,  1666,  12mo)  is 

Temeraria  Compa&ia  de  Rompe  Coluni-  an  account  of  the  exile  of  the  god  Mo- 

nas,"  and  was  also  printed  in  1609,  mus  from  heaven,  and  his  transmigra- 

with  two  Dialogues  on  Love  ;   all  as  tion  through  the  bodies  of  persons  in 

poor  as  can  well  be  imagined.     The  all  conditions  on  earth,  doing  mischief 

"Crj'selia"  is  a  strange  confusion  of  wherever  he  goes.     Each  chapter  of  the 

the  pastoral  style  with  that  of  serious  eighteen  into  which  it  is  dividetl  is  fol- 

romance  ;  —  the   whole   mingled   with  lowed  by  a  moralizing  illustration  ;  as, 

accounts  of  giants  and  enchantments,  for  instance,   (c.    5,)   the   disturbance 

and  occasionally  with  short  poems.     El  Momus  excites  on  earth  against  heaven 

Capitan  Flegetonte  is,  of  course,  a  pseu-  is  illustrated  by  the  heresies  of  Ger- 

donymc  ;  but  hardly  worth  inquiring  many  and  England,  in  which  the  Duke 

after.  of  Saxony  and  Henry  VIIL  appear  to 

^  Benito  Remigio  Noydens  was  au-  very  little  advantage. 
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ktr  work,  but  less  interesting,  and  perhaps,  on  that 
account,  never  finished  according  to  the  origi- 
*  124  nal  purpose  of  its  *  author.  Both,  however, 
show  a  power  of  invention  which  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  works  of  the  same  class  produced  so  early, 
either  in  France  or  England,  and  both  make  preten- 
sions to  style,  though  rather  in  their  lighter  than  in 
their  more  serious  portions.^* 

Again  in  1617,  —  the  same  year,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, in  which  the  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  "  of  Cer- 
vantes appeared,  —  Francisco  Loubayssin  de  Lamarca, 
a  French  Biscayan  or  Gascon  by  birth,  published  his 
"Tragicomic  History  of  Don  Enrique  de  Castro";  in 
which  known  facts  and  fanciful  adventures  are  mingled 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  scene  is  carried  back, 
by  means  of  the  story  of  the  hero's  uncle,  who  has 
become  a  hermit  in  his  old  age,  to  the  Italian  wars  of 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  and  forward,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  hero  himself,  to  the  conquest  of  Chili  by 
the  Spaniards;  covering  meanwhile  any  intermediate 
space  that  seems  convenient  to  its  author's  purposes. 
As  an  historical  novel,  it  is  an  entire  failure.^ 


w  "Poema  Trap^ico  del  Espafiol  Ge- 
rardo  y  Desengafto  del  Amor  Lascivo" 
is  the  title  of  the  story  ;  and,  besides 
the  first  edition,  it  was  printed  in  1617, 
1618,  1623,  1625,  1654,  etc.  The  **  Va- 
ria  Fortuna  del  SoMado  Pindaro,"  who, 
notwithstanding  his  clasnical  name,  is 
representtnl  as  a  native  of  Castile,  was 
less  favored.  I  know  only  the  editions 
of  1626  and  1661,  till  we  come  to  that 
of  Madrid,  1845,  8vo,  illustrated  with 
much  spirit.  Of  Cespedcs  y  Meneses  a 
slight  notice  is  to  be  found  in  Alvarez 
y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  II.  p. 
862.  The  Gerardo  is  much  injured  by 
Gongorism,  —  the  Pindaro  less,  but  its 
stories  are  more  disconnected  and  ex- 
travagant. 

C<^pedea  y  Meneses,  also,  began  a 
l^istory  of  Philip  IV.,  of  which  the 
only  part  ever  published  appeared  at 


Barcelona  in  1634  in  a  folio  volume  of 
562  j)age^  which  yet  covers  less  than 
four  years  of  that  monarch's  reign.  It 
is  ill  written,  and  bein^  published  while 
Philip  was  hardly  thirty  years  old,  it 
is  full  of  flattery  as  well  as  Gongorism. 
The  most  interesting  passage  in  it  that 
I  have  read  is  the  account  of  Kodrigo 
Calderon,  Marques  de  Siete  Iglesias, 
(Lib.  II.  cap.  27,)  —  the  unprincipled 
favorite  of  Philip  III.  and  the  same 
minister  who  figures  in  Gil  Bias. 

16  The  «« Historia  Tragi<^mica  de  Don 
£nri(]ue  de  Castro  '*  was  printed  at  Par- 
is, in  1617,  when  its  author  was  twen- 
ty-nine years  old.  Two  years  earlier 
he  had  published  '*  Enga&os  deste 
Siglo."  (Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II. 
f.  858.)  I  believe  he  sometimes  wrote 
m  French,  and  that  he  was  a  professed 
teacher  of  the  Spanish  language. 
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A  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  another  work 
published  in  1625,  which  takes  in  part  the  guise  of 
imaginary  travels,  and  is  called  "  The  History  of  Two 
Faithful  Friends";  a  story  founded  on  the  supposed 
adventures  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  in  Persia, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  incredible  accounts  of  their 
intrigues  with  Persian  ladies  of  rank.  Much  of  it  is 
given  in  the  shape  of  a  correspondence,  and  it  ends 
with  a  promise  of  a  continuation^  which  never  ap- 
peared.^^ 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  works  of  fiction  begun 
in  Spain,  *  during  the  seventeenth  century,  re-  *  125 
mained,  like  the  Two  Faithful  Friends,  un- 
finished, from  want  of  encouragement  and  popularity; 
while  others  that  were  written  were  never  published 
at  all.^^  One  of  these  last,  called  "The  Fortunate 
Knight,"  by  Juan  Valladares  de  Valdelomar,  of  Cor- 
dova was  quite  prepared  for  the  press  in  1617,  and  is 
still  extant  in  the  original  manuscript,  with  the  proper 
licenses  for  printing  and  the  autograph  approbation  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  It  is  an  historical  novel,  divided  into 
forty-five  "  Adventures " ;  and  the  hero,  like  many 
others  of  his  class,  is  a  soldier  in  Italy,  and  a  captive 
in  Africa;  serving  first  under  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  afterwards  under  Sebastian  of  Portugal.  How 
much  of  it  is  true  is  uncertain.  Regular  dates  are 
given  for  many  of  its  events,  some  of  which  can  be 
verified ;  but  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  poetical  fancies, 
and  several  of  the  stories,  like  that  of  the  loves  of  the 
knight  himself  and  the  fair  Mayorinda,  must  have 
been  taken  from  the  author's  imagination.     Still,  in 

1*  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author  ^^  The  names  of  a  good  many  un- 

of  this  foolish  fancy,  which  is,  perhaps,  published   manuaoripts  of  such  works 

a  chroniq^ie  scandaleuse  of  the  court,  can  be  found  in  tne   Bibliotheca  of 

It  was  printed  at  Roussillon,  and  is  a  Antonio,   and   in    Baena,    "  Hijos  de 

•mall  18mo  volume.  Hiidrid.*' 

VOL.  in.  10 
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the  Prologue,  all  books  of  fiction  are  treated  with  con- 
tempt, as  if  the  whole  class  were  so  little  favored,  that 
it  was  discreditable  to  avow  the  intention  of  publish- 
ing another,  even  at  the  moment  of  doing  it  In  the 
style  of  its  prose,  the  Fortunate  Knight  is  as  good  as 
other  similar  works  of  the  same  period ;  but  the  poems 
with  which  it  is  crowded,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  are  of  small  merit.^^ 

The  discouragement  just  alluded  to,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ridicule  thrown  on  long  works  of 
fiction  by  Cervantes,  or  from  the  watchfulness  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  from  both  causes  combined, 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  persons  writ- 
ing serious  romances  to  seek  new  directions  and  un- 
wonted forms  in  their  composition ;  sometimes  going 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  truth  of  fact,  and  sometimes 

coming  down  almost  to  plain  history.  Two  in- 
*  126    stances  of  such  deviations  from  the  *  beaten 

paths  —  perhaps  the  only  examples  in  their 
time  of  the  class  to  which  each  belonged  —  should  be 
noticed,  for  their  singularity,  if  not  for  their  literary 
merit. 

The  first  is  by  C6sme  Gomez  de  Texada,  and  is 
called  "  The  Marvellous  Lion."  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1636,  and  consists  of  the  history  of  "the 
great  Lion  Auricrino,"  his  wonderful  adventures,  and, 
at  last,  his  marriage  with  Crisaura,  his  lady-love.  It  is 
divided  into  fifty-four  Apologues,  which  might  rather 
have  been  called  chapters;  and  if,  instead  of  the 
names  of  annuals  given  to  its  personages,  it  had  such 
poetical  names  as  usually  occur  in  romantic  fiction,  it 

»  The  MS.  of  "  El  Caballero  Ventu-  amined  it.     It  fills  289  doaely  written 

Toso/'   which    is   evidently  autograph  leaves,  in  4to.     A  second  part  is  an- 

throughout,  belongs  to  Don  Pascual  de  nounced,  but  was  probably  never  writ* 

Oayaugos,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  ten. 
University  of  Madrid,  and  I  have  ex- 
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would  —  except  where  it  involves  satirical  sketches  of 
the  follies  of  the  times  —  be  a  mere  love  romance, 
neither  more  unnatural  nor  more  extravagant  than 
many  of  its  fellows. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  did  not  entirely  satisfy  its 
author.  The  early  portions  had  been  written  in  his 
youth,  while  he  was  a  student  in  theology  at  Sala- 
manca; and  when,  somewhat  later,  he  resumed  his 
task,  and  brought  it  to  a  regular  conclusion,  he  was 
already  far  advanced  in  the  composition  of  another 
romance  still  more  grave  and  spiritualized  and  still 
further  removed  from  the  realities  of  life.  This  more 
carefully  matured  fiction  is  called  "  Understanding  and 
Truth,  the  Philosophical  Lovers";  and  all  its  person- 
ages are  allegorical,  filling  up,  with  their  dreams  and 
trials,  a  shadowy  picture  of  human  life,  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  general  judgment  How  long  Texada 
was  employed  about  this  cold  and  unsatisfactory  alle- 
gory, we  are  not  told;  but  it  was  not  published  till 
1673,  nearly  forty  years  after  it  was  begun,  and  then 
it  was  given  to  the  public  by  his  brother  as  a  post- 
humous work,  with  the  inappropriate  title  of  "  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Marvellous  Lion."  Neither  ro- 
mance had  a  living  interest  capable  of  insuring  it  a 
permanent  success,  but  both  are  written  in  a  purer 
style  than  was  common  in  such  works  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  first  of  them  occasionally  attacks  the 
faults  of  the  contemporary  literature  with  spirit  and 
good-humor.^^ 


^'  "Leon  Prodigioso,  Apologia  Moral, 
por  el  Liccnciado  C6sme  Gomez  Texada 
de  los  Reyes,"  Madrid,  1670,  4to;— - 
'*Segunda  Parte  del  Leon  Prodigioso, 
Entendimiento  y  Verdad,  Amantes  Filo- 
soficos,"  Alcaln,  1673,  4to.  The  first 
part  waa  licensed  in  1634.  The  author 
published  **  £1  FUdsopho/'  a  miacellany 


on  the  physical  sciences  and  moral  phi- 
losophy, in  1650.  In  the  "Leon  Pro- 
digioso "  is  a  good  deal  of  poetry  ;  nar- 
ticularlVt  in  the  first  part,  a  poem  called 
**  La  l^ada,"  which  is  very  dull,  and 
one  in  the  second,  called  "ElTodo," 
which  is  still  worse.  His  ridicule  of 
the  cuUo  style,  in  Parte  I.  pp.  dl?^ 
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♦127  » Quite  different  from  both  tf  them,  "The 
New  Kings  of  Toledo/'  by  Christoval  Lozano, 
introduces  only  real  personages,  and  contains  little  but 
the  facts  of  known  history  and  old  tradition,  slightly 
embellished  by  the  spirit  of  romance.  Its  author  was 
attached  to  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and, 
with  Calderon,  served  in  the  chapel  set  apart  for  the 
burial  of  the  New  Kings,  as  the  monarchs  of  Castile 
were  called  from  the  time  of  Henry  of  Trastamara, 
who  there  established  for  himself  a  cemetery,  separate 
from  that  in  which  the  race  ending  with  the  dishonored 
Don  Pedro  had  been  entombed. 

The  pious  chaplain,  who  was  thus  called  to  pray 
daily  for  the  souls  of  the  line  of  sovereigns  that  had 
constituted  the  house  of  Trastamara,  determined  to 
illustrate  their  memories  by  a  romantic  history ;  and, 
beginning  with  the  old  national  traditions  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Toledo,  the  cave  of  Hercules,  the  marriage  of 
Charlemagne  with  a  Moorish  princess  whom  he  con- 
verted, and  the  refusal  of  a  Christian  princess  to  marry 
a  Moor  whom  she  could  not  convert,  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  the  kings  who  sleep  under  its  altars,  down 
as  late  as  to  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1406. 
From  internal  evidence,  it  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  when  Spanish  prose 
had  lost  much  both  of  its  purity  and  of  its  dignity ; 
but  Lozano,  though  not  free  from  the  affectations  of 
his  age,  wrote  so  much  more  simply  than  his  con- 
temporaries generally  did,  and  his  story,  though  little 
indebted  to  his  own  invention,  was  yet  found  so  at- 
tractive, that,  in  about  half  a  century,  eleven  editions 

891—895,  is  acute  and  successful.     He  wrote  a  number  of  religious  dramas 
vhich  were  published  in  1661. 
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of  it  were  published ,  and  it  obtained  for  itself  a 
place  in  Spanish  literature  which  it  has  never  entirely 
losi«> 

*  After  all,  however,  the  serious  and  historical  *  128 
fictions  produced  in  Spain,  that  merit  .the  name 
of  full-length  romances,  were,  from  the  first,  few  in 
number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hita's  "  Civil  Wars 
of  Granada,"  deserved  little  favor.  Subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  they  almost  disappeared  for 
above  a  century ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  that  period 
they  occurred  rarely,  and  obtained  little  regard.^ 


^  My  copies  are  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, luulriu,  1674,  and  of  the  eleventh 
edition,  Madrid,  1734,  4to ;  and  Lib. 
III.  c.  1,  p.  237,  was  written  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  accession  of  Charies 
II.  The  story  is  connected  with  the 
favorite  doctrine  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
—  that  of  the  immaculate  conception, 
whose  annunciation  by  the  Madonna  is 
described  with  dramatic  effect  in  Lib. 
I.  c.  10.  The  earliest  edition  I  have 
seen  noticed  is  of  1667. 

^  The  only  grave  romance  of  this 
class,  after  1650,  that  needs,  I  believe, 
to  be  referred  to,  is  "La  Historia  de 
lisseno  y  Fenisa,  per  Francisco  Par- 


raga  Martel  de  la  Fnente,'*  (Madrid, 
1701,  4to,)  —  a  very  bad  imitation  of 
the  "Gerardo  Espafiol"  of  C^pedes  y 
Meneses.  Perhaps  I  should  also  men- 
tion an  unfinished  romance,  entitled 
"Engafios  y  Desengaflos  del  profano 
Amor,*'  written  in  Cagliari  in  £kirdinia 
about  1686,  bv  Don  Joseph  Zatrilla  y 
Vico,  Count  of  Villasalto,  etc.  ;  but  it 
is  quite  without  value,  though  it  is  in 
a  better  style  than  was  then  common. 
It  is  intended  as  a  religious  warning 
against  licentious  passion.  I  know  it 
only  in  the  edition  of  Barcelona,  1737, 
4to,  pp.  891,  but  I  think  it  was  origi- 
nally printed  in  two  yolomes. 
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TALB8. — TILLE0A8,  TIMOWEDA,  CERVANTES,  HIDALGO,  FIOUEROA,  BARBADILLO^ 
B8LATA,  AGREDA,  LlS^AN  Y  TERDUOO,  LOPE  DE  VEGA,  BALAZAR,  LUGO,  CAME* 
RINO,  TELLEZ,  MONTALVAN,  REYES,  PERALTA,  cfesPEDES,  MOYA,  ANAYA, 
MARIANA  DE  CARBAJAL,  MARfA  DE  ZAYAS,  MATA,  CASTILLO,  LOZANO,  SOLOR- 
ZANO,  ALONSO  DE  ALCALA,  TILLALPANDO,  PRADO,  ROBLES,  OCETARA,  POLO, 
GARCIA,  SANTOS. — GREAT  NUMBER  OP  TALES.  —  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON 
ALL  THE   FORMS  OF   SPANISH   FICTION. 

Short  stories  or  tales  were  more  successful  in  Spain, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth,  than  any  other  form  of  prose 
fiction,  and  were  produced  in  greater  numbers.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  sprung  afresh,  and  with  great 
vigor,  from  the  prevailing  national  tastes  and  manners, 
not  at  all  connected  with  the  tales  of  Oriental  origin, 
that  had  been  introduced  above  two  hundred  years 
earlier  by  Don  Juan  Manuel,  and  little  affected  by  the 
brilliant  Italian  school,  of  which  Boccaccio  was  the 
head ;  but  showing  rather,  in  the  hues  they  borrowed 
from  the  longer  contemporary  pastoral,  satirical,  and 
historical  romances,  how  truly  they  belonged  to  the 
spirit  of  their  own  times,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  appeared.  We  turn  to  them,  therefore, 
with  more  than  common  interest 

The  oldest  Spanish  tales  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  deserve  to  be  noticed,  are  two  that  are  found  in 
a  small  volume  of  the  works  of  Antonio  de  Villegas, 
somewhat  conceitedly  called  "El  Inventario,"  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  about  1550,  though  not 
*  130    known   to   *have    been    published   till    1561.^ 

^  The  "InveDtario**  of  Villegas  was  well  printed,  in  4to,  1565,  aud  in  small 
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The  first  of  them  is  entitled  "Absence  and  Solitude,'* 
a  pastoral  consisting  of  about  equal  portions  of  prose 
and  poetry,  and  is  as  affected  and  in  as  bad  taste 
as  the  ampler  fictions  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  other  —  "  The  Storv  of  Narvaez  "  —  is  much  bet- 
ter.  It  is  the  Spanish  version  of  a  romantic  adventure 
that  really  occurred  on  the  frontiers  of  Granada,  in  the 
days  when  knighthood  was  in  its  glory  among  Moors 
as  well  as  among  Christians.  Its  principal  incidents 
are  as  follows. 

Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  Alcayde  of  Alora,  a  fortress  on 
the  Spanish  border,  grows  weary  of  a  life  of  inaction, 
from  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  suffering,  and 
goes  out  one  night  with  a  few  followers,  in  mere 
wantonness,  to  seek  adventures.  Of  course  they  soon 
find  what  they  seek,  in  such  a  spirit  Abindarraez,  a 
noble  Moor,  belonging  to  the  persecuted  and  exiled 
family  of  the  Abencerrages,  comes  well  mounted  and 
well  armed  along  the  path  they  are  watching,  and 
sings  cheerily  through  the  stillness  of  the  nighty  — 

Id  Granada  was  I  born, 

In  Cartama  was  I  bred ; 
But  in  Coyn  by  Alora 

Lives  the  maiden  I  would  wed. 

A  fight  follows  at  once,  and  the  gallant  young  Moor 
is  taken  prisoner;  but  his  dejected  manner,  after  a 
resistance  so  brave  as  he  had  made,  surprises  his  con- 
queror, who,  on  inquiry,  finds  that  his  captive  was  on 
his  way  that  very  night  to  a  secret  marriage  with  the 
lady  of  his  love,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Coyn,  a  Moor- 
ish fortress  near  at  hand.     Immediately  on  learning 

12mo,  1577,  144  leaves;  —  both  times  print  it  was  granted  in  1551.     There 

at  Medina  del  Campo,  of  which  its  au-  is,  in  &ct,  an  edition  of  1561,  and  prob- 

thor  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native,  ably  one  earlier ;  and  it  is  in  the  third 

and  both  times  with  a  note  especially  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores 

prefixed,  signifying  that  the  license  to  Espa&oles,  1846. 
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this,  the  Spanish  knight,  like  a  true  cavalier,  releases 
the  young  Moor  from  his  present  thraldom,  on 
*  131  condition  that  he  will  *  voluntarily  return  in 
three  days  and  submit  himself  again  to  his  fate. 
The  noble  Moor  keeps  his  word,  bringing  with  him 
his  stolen  bride,  to  whom,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
generous  Spaniard  with  the  king  of  Granada,  her 
father  is  reconciled ;  and  so  the  tale  ends  to  the  honor 
and  content  of  all  the  parties  who  appear  in  it. 

Some  passages  in  it  are  beautiful,  like  the  first  dec- 
laration of  his  love  by  Abindarrae'z,  as  described  by 
himself;  and  the  darkness  that,  he  says,  fell  upon  his 
very  soul,  when  his  lady,  the  next  day,  was  carried 
away  by  her  father,  "as  if,"  he  adds,  "the  sun  had 
been  suddenly  eclipsed  over  a  man  wandering  amidst 
wild  and  precipitous  mountains."  His  Moorish  honor 
and  faith,  too,  are  characteristically  and  finely  ex- 
pressed, when,  on  the  approach  of  the  time  for  his 
return  to  captivity,  he  reveals  to  his  bride  the  pledge 
he  had  given,  and  in  reply  to  her  urgent  offer  to  send 
a  rich  ransom  and  break  his  word,  he  says,  "  Surely  I 
may  not  now  fall  into  so  great  a  fault :  for  if,  when 
formerly  I  came  to  you  all  alone,  I  kept  truly  my 
pledged  faith,  my  duty  to  keep  it  is  doubled  now  that 
I  am  yours.  Therefore,  questionless,  I  shall  return  to 
Alora,  and  place  myself  in  the  Alcayde's  hands ;  and 
when  I  have  done  what  I  ought  to  do,  he  must  also  do 
what  to  him  seems  right." 

The  story,  as  claimed  to  be  told  by  Arabian  writers, 
is  found  at  the  end  of  ^  The  History  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,"  by  Conde,  who  says  it  was  often  repeated  by 
the  poets  of  Granada.*    But  it  was  too  attractive  in 

*  Gayangos  doubts  whether  Conde     third  volume,  Conde  often  resorts  ta 
found  this  story  in  any  Arabic  histo-     the  old  Spanish  chronicles, 
rian,  and  adds  that,  especially  in  his 
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itself,  and  too  flattering  to  the  character  of  Spanish 
knighthood,  not  to  obtain  a  similar  place  in  Spanish 
literature.  It  was,  therefore,  unscrupulously  taken 
from  the  Inventario  of  Villegas,  and  either  by  Monte- 
mayor  himself  or  by  his  Venetian  editor  inserted,  after 
altering  its  style  materially  for  the  worse,  in  the 
Diana  Enamorada,  though  it  harmonizes  not  at  all 
with  the  pastoral  scenery  which  there  surrounds  it. 
Padilla,  too,  soon  afterwards  took  possession  of  it,  and 
wrought  it  into  a  series  of  ballads;  Lope  de  Vega 
founded  on  it  his  play  of  "  The  Remedy  for  Mis- 
fortune " ;  *  and  Cervantes  introduced  it  into  *  132 
his  "Don  Quixote."  On  all  sides,  therefore, 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found,  but  it  nowhere  presents 
itself  with  such  grace  or  to  such  advantage  as  it  does 
in  the  simple  tale  of  Villegas.* 

Juan  de  Timoneda,  already  noticed  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  popular  theatre  in  Spain,  was  also  an 
early  writer  of  Spanish  tales.     Indeed,  as  a  bookseller 

•  The  story  of  Narvaez,  who  is  hon-  Narvaez    from    Villeffas    nobody    will 

Orably  noticed  in  Pulgar's  *'  Claros  Va-  doubt  who  compares  both  together  and 

rones,"  Titulo  XVII.,  and  who  is  said  remembers  that  it  does  not  apnear  in 

to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  Narvaez,  the  first  edition  of  the  "Diana    ;  that 

the  minister  of  state  to  Isabella  II.,  is  it  is  wholly  unsuited  to  its  place  in  such 

found  in  Aiigote  de  Molina  (Nobleza^  a  romance ;  and  that  the  oiiference  be- 

1588,  f.  296) ;  in  Conde  (Historia,  Tom.  tween  the  two  is  only  that  the  story,  as 

III.  p.  262);  in  Vill^as  (Inventario,  told  by  Montemayor,  in  the ''Diana," 

1565,   f.  94) ;  in  Padilla  (Romancero,  '  Ekwk  IV.,  though  it  is  often,  for  sev- 

1583,  ff.  117-127);  in  Lope  de  Vega  eral  sentences  together,   in  the  same 

(Remedio  de  la  Desdicha ;   Comedias,  words  with  the  story  in  Villegas,  is 

Tom.  XIII.,  1620,  and  Dorotea,  Acto  made  a  good  deal  longer  by  mere  ver- 

II.  Sc.  5) ;  in  Don  Quixote,  (Parte  I.  biage.     S<eean/«,  CJhap.  XXXIII.,  note, 

c.  5,)  etc.     I  think,  too,  that  it  may  In  the  *' Nobiliano "  of  Ferant  de. 

have  been  given  by  Timoneda,  under  Mexia,  fSevilla,  1492,  folio,)  —  a  curi- 

the  title  of  *'  Historia  del  Enainorado  ous  book,  written  with  Castilian  dig- 

Moro  Abindarraez,"  sine  anno,   (Fus-  nity  of  style,  and  full  of  the  feudal 

ter.  Bib.,   Tom.   1.   p.  162,)  and  it  is  spirit  of  an  age  that  believed  in  the  in- 

certainly  among    the    ballads    in    his  herent  qualities  of  noble  blood,  —  its 

**  Rosa  Espaftola,"  1573.     (See  Wolf's  author    (Lib.    II.    c.    15)  boasts   that 

reprint,  1846,  p.  107.)     It  is  the  sub-  Narvaez  was  the  brother  of  his  mnd- 

ject,  also,  of  a  lon^  poem  by  a  Corsi-  father,  calling  him  **cavallero  de  los 

can,  Francisco  Balbi  ae  O)rregio,  1593.  bienaventurados  que  ovo  en  nnestros 

(Depping's  Romancero,  Leipsique,  1844,  tiempos  desde  el  Cid  adt  batalloeo  i 

12mo,  Tom.  II.  p.  231.)    That  Monte-  victorioso." 
mayor  took  his  version  of  the  story  of 
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who  sought  to  make  profit  of  whatever  was  agreeable 
to  the  general  taste,  and  who  wrote  and  published  in 
this  spirit  several  volumes  of  ballads,  miscellaneous 
poetry,  and  farces,  it  was  quite  natiural  he  should  ad- 
venture in  the  ways  of  prose  fiction,  now  become  so 
attractive.  His  first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  in 
his  "  Patranuelo,"  or  Story-teller,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1576,  but  was  not  continued.* 

It  is  a  small  work,  which  draws  its  materials  from 

widely  different  sources,  some  of  them  being 
*  133    found,  like  *  the  well-known  story  of  ApoUonius, 

Prince  of  Tyre,  in  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum,"  but 
many  more  in  the  Italian  masters,  like  the  story  of 
Griselda  in  Boccaccio,  and  the  one  familiar  to  English 
readers  in  the  ballad  of  "  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of 
Canterbury,"  which  Timoneda  probably  took  from  Sac- 
chetti.^  Three  or  four  —  of  which  the  first  in  the 
volume  is  one  —  had  already  been  used  in  the  con- 


•  Rodriguez,  Biblioteca,  p.  283.  Xi- 
meno,  Bib.,  Tom.  1.  p.  /2.  Faster, 
Bib.,  Tom.  I.  p.  161,  Tom.  II.  p.  630. 
The  "Sobremesa  y  Alivio  de  Caminan- 
tea,"  by  Timoneda,  printed  in  1569, 
and  probably  eariier,  is  merely  a  col- 
lection of  a  hundred  and  sixty -one  an- 
ecdotes and  jests,  in  the  manner  of  Joe 
Miller,  though  sometimes  cited  as  a 
collection  of  tales.  They  are  preceded 
by  twelve  similar  anecdotes,  by  a  per- 
son who  is  called  Juan  Aragones.  In 
all  the  editions  of  the  **  Patrafiuelo,"  I 
believe,  except  the  first,  and  that  in 
Aribau's  Biblioteca,  Vol.  III.,  there  are 
only  twenty-one  tales  ;  —  the  eighth, 
which  is  a  coarse  one  lx>rrowed  from 
Ariosto,  (the  Joconde  of  Lafontaine,) 
being  omitted.  There  is  an  ample  ar- 
ticle on  Timoneda  in  Barrera. 

'  The  story  of  ApoUonius  —  the  same 
with  that  in  Shakespeare's  "  Pericles  " 
—  was,  as  we  have  seen,  (Vol.  1.  p. 
23,1  known  in  Spanish  poetry  very 
early,  though  the  old  poetical  version 
of  it  was  not  printed  till  1844  ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  taken  by 
Timoneda  from  the  "Gesta  Romano- 


rum,"  Tale  153,  in  the  edition  of  1488. 
The  story  of  Griselda  he  no  doubt  took 
from  the  version  of  it  with  which  the 
*'Decamerone"  ends,  though  he  may 
have  obtained  it  elsewhere.  (Manni, 
Istoria  del  Decamerone,  Firenze,  1742, 
4to,  p.  603.)  As  to  the  story  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  Percy's  "Reliques,"  he 
probably  obtained  it  from  the  fourth 
Novella  of  Sacchetti,  written  about 
1370  ;  beyond  which  I  think  it  cannot 
be  tFEu^ed,  though  it  has  been  common 
enough  ever  since,  down  to  Bilrger'a 
version  of  it.  Similar  inquiries  would 
no  doubt  lead  to  similar  results  about 
other  tales  in  the  ** Patrafiuelo"  ;  but 
these  instances  are  enough  to  show  that 
Timoneda  took  anything  he  found  suited 
to  his  purnose,  just  as  the  Italian  NO' 
vellieri  and  the  French  Trouveurs  had 
done  before  him,  without  inauiring  or 
caring  whence  it  came.  Indeed  m>m 
the  note  of  Felix  Liebrecht  to  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  Dunlop's  Histor}'  of 
Fiction,  (BerUn,  1851,  pp.  500,  501,) 
it  should  seem  that  Timoneda  rarely 
took  the  trouble  to  go  beyond  the  No* 
vellieri  for  his  materials. 
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struction  of  dramas  by  Alonso  de  la  Vega  and  Lope 
de  Rueda.  All  of  them  tend  to  show,  what  is  proved 
m  other  ways,  that  such  popular  stories  had  long  been 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  amusements  of  a  state  of 
society  little  dependent  on  books;  and,  after  floating 
for  centuries  up  and  down  through  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  —  borne  by  a  general  tradition  or  by 
the  minstrels  and  TrouveurSy  —  were  about  this  period 
first  reduced  to  writing,  and  then  again  passed  onward 
from  hand  to  hand,  till  they  were  embodied  in  some 
form  that  became  permanent.  What,  therefore,  the 
Novellieri  had  been  doing  in  Italy  for  above  two  hun- 
dred years,  Timoneda  now  undertook  to  do  for  Spain. 
The  twenty-two  tales  of  his  "  Patranuelo  "  are  not,  in- 
deed, connected,  like  those  of  the  "Decamerone,**  but 
he  has  given  them  a  uniform  character  by  investing 
them  all  with  his  own  easy,  if  not  very  pure,  style ; 
and  thus,  with  little  real  merit  on  their  part,  he  has 
sent  them  out  anew  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
settled  literature  of  his  country,  and  to  draw  after 
them  a  long  train  of  similar  fictions,  some  of 
which  bear  *  the  most  eminent  names  known  *  134 
among  those  of  Spanish  prose-writers. 

Indeed,  the  very  next  is  of  this  high  order.  It  is 
that  of  Cervantes,  who  began  by  inserting  such  stories 
in  the  first  part  of  his  "  Don  Quixote "  in  1605,  and, 
eight  years  later,  produced  a  collection  of  them,  which 
he  published  separately.  Of  these  tales,  however,  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  will  therefore  now  only 
repeat,  that,  for  originality  of  invention  and  happiness 
of  style,  they  stand  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.^ 

Others  followed,  of  very  various  character.     Hidalgo 

»  See  ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  119. 
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published,  in  1605,  an  account  of  the  frolics  permitted  '^^ 
during  the  last  three  days  of  Carnival,  in  which  are 
many  short  tales  and  anecdotes,  like  the  slightest  and 
gayest  of  the  Italian  noveUe  ;  ^  and  Suarez  de  Figueroa, 
who  was  no  friend  of  Cervantes,  if  he  was  his  follower, 
mserted  other  tales  of  a  more  romantic  tone  in  his 
"Traveller,"  which  he  published  in  1617.®  Perhaps, 
however,  no  writer  of  such  fictions  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  more  success  than 
Salas  Barbadillo,  who  was  bom  at  Madrid,  about  1580, 
and  died  in  1635.^  During  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life,  he  published  not  less  than  twenty  different 
works,  all  of  which,  except  three  or  four  that  are  filled 
with  such  dramas  and  poetry  as  Lope  de  Vega  had 

made  fashionable,  consist  of  popular  stories, 
*  135    *  neither  so   short   as   the  tales  of  Timoneda, 

nor  long  enough  to  be  accounted  regular  ro- 
mances, but  all  written  in  a  truly  national  spirit,  and 
in  a  strongly  marked  Castilian  style. 

"The    Ingenious    Helen,   Daughter   of    Celestina," 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  spirited  of  these 
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7  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  dialogues,  and 
called  "Carnestolendas  de  Castilla,  divi- 
dido  en  las  tres  Noches  del  Domingo, 
Ltthes  y  Martes  de  ^ntruexo,  por  Gas- 

Sar  Lucas  Hidalgo,  Vezino  de  la  Villa 
e  Madrid,"  Barcelona,  1605,  12mo,  ff. 
108.  Editions  are  also  noted  of  1606 
and  1618,  and  it  is  reprinted  in  the 
Brblioteca  de  Autores  Espa&oles,  Tom. 
XXXVI.,  1855. 

»  *'E1  Pasa^ro"  (Madrid,  1617, 
12ino,  ff.  492)  is  in  ten  dialogues,  car- 
ried on  in  the  pauses  or  rests  of  two 
travellers,  and  tnence  affectedly  called 
Alivios.  I  have  a  small  volume  enti- 
tled '*Historia  de  los  Siete  Sabios  de 
Roma,  compuesta  \>ot  Marcos  Perez, 
Barcelona  por  Rafael  Figuero,"  12mo, 
—  no  date  ;  but,  I  thiuK,  printed  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  contains 
the  story  of  "The  Seven  Wise  Mas- 
terb/'  winch  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 


modem  fictions,  —  the  Emperor,  in  this 
version  of  it,  being  named  Ponciano, 
and  being  called  the  son  of  Diocletian. 
The  style  is  somewhat  better  than  that 
of  the  "Donzella  Teodor,"  {anU,  II. 
236,)  but  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same 
period. 

•  Notices  for  the  life  of  Barbadillo 
may  be  found  in  Alvarez  y  Baena  (Hi- 
jos  de  Madrid,  Tom.  I.  p.  42) ;  in  An- 
tonio (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  28) ;  and 
in  the  Prefaces  to  his  own  **  Estafeta 
del  Dios  Momo,"  (Madrid,  1627, 12mo,) 
and  his  ''Coronas  del  Pamaso"  (Ma- 
drid, 1635,  12mo).  He  was  associated 
with  Cervantes  in  the  same  religious 
fraternity,  and  gave  his  strong  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  tales  of  his  friend 
in  their  first  e<lition.  (Navarrete,  Vi- 
da,  §§  121,  132.)  He  seems  to  have 
had  an  office  at  court,  for  he  calls  him- 
self ''Criado  de  su  Magestad.'* 
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fictions,  appeared  in  1612,  and  was  frequently  printed 
afterwards.  It  is  the  story  of  a  courtesan,  whose  ad- 
ventures, from  the  high  game  she  undertakes  to  play 
in  life,  are  of  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  kind. 
She  is  called  the  daughter  of  Celestina,  because  she 
is  made  to  deserve  that  name  by  her  talent  and  her 
crimes ;  but,  with  instinctive  truth,  she  is  at  last  left 
to  perish  by  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  the  forms  of  a 
Spanish  execution,  for  poisoning  an  obscure  and  vulgar 
lover.  One  or  two  minor  stories  are  rather  inartifi- 
cially  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  main  narrative, 
and  so  are  a  few  ballads,  which  have  no  value  except 
as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  ruffian  life,  as  it  was 
called,  then  to  be  found  in  the  great  cities  of  Spain. 
The  best  parts  of  the'book  are  those  relating  to  Helen 
herself  and  her  machinations ;  and  the  most  striking 
scenes,  and  perhaps  the  most  true  to  the  time,  are 
those  that  occur  when  she  rises  to  the  height  of  her 
fortunes  by  setting  up  for  a  saint  and  imposing  on  all 
Seville.^^ 

Of  course,  with  such  materials  and  incidents,  the 
Helena  takes  much  of  its  tone  from  the  stories  in  the 
gusto  picarescoj  or  the  style  of  Spanish  rogues.  Quite 
opposite  to  it,  therefore,  in  character  and  piupose,  is 
"  The  Perfect  Knight,"  —  a  philosophical  tale,  not 
without  some  touch  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It 
is  addressed  to  all  the  noble  youth  of  the  realm,  at  a 
time  when  the  Cortes  were  assembled,  and  is  intended 
to  set  the  ideal  of  true  knighthood  before  them,  as 
before  an  audience  the  younger  part  of  which  might 

1^  *'  La   Ingeniosa  Helena,   Hya  de  Nouvelles  Tragicomiques,  Paris,  1752, 

Celestina,"    Lerida,    1612,    and    often  Tom.  I.     The  **Ineenio8a  Helena"  was 

since.     The  edition  I  have  i«  of  Ma-  first  published  and  edited  by  Barba- 

drid,  1737,  12mo.     It  was  cut  to  pieces  dillo's    friend,    Francisco    de    Seffura, 

and  altered,  in  the  way  he  treated  other  well  known  as  the  continuator  of  the 

Spanish  fictions,  by  Scarron,  who  used  ''Primaverade  Romances'*  of  Arias  P^ 

it  for  his  story  called  '*  Lies  Hypocrites. "  rez. 
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be  excited  to  strive  after  its  attributes  and  hon- 
*  136  ors.  To  accomplish  *  this,  Barbadillo  gives  the 
history  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  who,  travelling 
to  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  the 
conqueror  of  Naples,  obtains  the  favor  of  that  mon- 
arch, and,  after  serving  him  in  the  highest  military 
and  diplomatic  posts, —  commanding  armies  in  Ger- 
many, and  mediating  between  imaginary  kings  of 
England  and  Ireland,  —  retires  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Baia  and  enjoys  a  serene  and  religious  old  age.^^ 

Again,  "  The  House  of  Respectable  Amusements " 
diflFers  from  both  of  the  preceding  fictions,  and  ex- 
hibits another  variety  of  their  author's  very  flexible 
talent.  It  relates  the  frolics  of  four  gay  students  of 
Salamanca,  who,  wearied  by  their  course  of  life  at  the 
University,  come  to  Madrid,  open  a  luxurious  house, 
arrange  a  large  hall  for  exhibitions,  and  invite  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  city,  telling  stories  for  the 
amusement  of  their  guests,  reciting  ballads,  and  act- 
ing plays ;  —  all  of  which  constitute  the  materials  that 
fill  the  volume.  Six  tales,  however,  are  really  the 
effective  part  of  it ;  and  the  whole  is  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  most  active 
among  the  four  gay  cavaliers  who  had  arranged  these 
lenten  entertainments.^ 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  further  the  light 
fictions  of  Barbadillo.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the 
rest,  that  "  The  iPointrDevice  Knight,"  in  two  parts, 
is  a  grotesque  story  in  ridicule  of  those  who  pretend 
to  be  first  in  everything ;  ^  —  that  '^  The  Lucky  Fool " 

w  "El  Caballero  Perfeto,"  Madrid,  Madrid,  1619,  12mo.     At  the  end  of 

1620,  12mo.  the  second  part  is  a  plav,  **  Los  Pro- 

^*  "Casa  del  Plazer  Honesto,"  Ma-  digios  de  Amor."     A  work  not  entirely 

drid,  1620,  12mo.  unlike  the   '*Cahallero  Puntual"  was 

»  "El  Caballero  Puntual,"  Primera  printed  at  Rouen  in  1610,  12mo,  called 

•Parte,  Madrid,  1614;  Segunda  Parte,  "  Rodomontadas  CasteUanas."    It  is  in 
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is  what  its  name  implies ;  ^*  —  that  "  Don  Diego  "  con- 
sists of  the  love-adventures,  during  nine  succes- 
sive nights,  of  a  gentleman  who  *  always  fails  *  137 
in  what  he  undertakes ;  ^  —  and  that  all  of 
them,  and  all  Barbadillo's  other  productions,  are  within 
the  range  of  talent  of  not  a  very  high  order,  but  im- 
commonly  ductile,  and  dealing  rather  with  the  surface 
of  manners  than  with  the  secrets  of  character  which 
manners  serve  to  hide.  A  later  work,  entitled  "  Par- 
nassian Crowns  and  Dishes  for  the  Muses,"  is  made  up 
of  a  medley  of  verse  and  prose,  stories  and  dramas, 
which  were  arranged  for  the  press,  and  licensed  in 
October,  1630 ;  ^®  but  the  last  published  during  his  life- 


Spanish,  as  were  many  other  books 
l»riiite(l  at  that  time  in  France,  from 
the  connection  of  the  French  court 
with  Spain,  and  it  consists  of  the  in- 
credible boastings  of  a  braggadocio, 
something  like  Baron  MunchtfUsen. 
But  it  has  little  value  of  any  sort,  and 
I  mention  it  only  because  it  preceded 
the  fiction  of  Barbadillo  by  four  years. 
It  should  not  be  confounded,  however, 
>vith  a  small  volume  of  very  poor  jests 
bearing  nearly  the  same  title,  —  "Ro- 
domontadas  Espafiolas,"  —  printed  in 
1675,  at  Venice,  in  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  German. 

1*  "El  Necio  bien  Afortunado."  Ma- 
drid, 1621,  U_!0,  translated  by  Philip 
Ayres,  the  verse-maker,  and  printed  in 
1670. 

1*  "Don  Diego  de  Noche,"  Madrid, 
1623,  12mo.  Don  Diego  de  Noche 
means  any  cavalier  who  goes  about 
upon  adventure  in  the  ni^ht,  disguised. 
It  is  a  aobriquet.  All  mne  of  his  un- 
happy adventures  occur  in  the  night. 
For  some  reason,  I  know  not  what,  this 
story  appears  among  the  translated 
works  of  Quevedo,  (Edinbui^h,  1798, 
3  vols.  8vo,)  and,  I  believe,  may  also 
be  found  in  the  previous  translation 
made  by  Stevens.  There  is  a  play  with 
the  same  title,  "  Don  Diego  de  Noche," 
by  Roxas  (in  Tom.  VII.  of  the  Come- 
dias  Escogidas,  1654)  ;  but  it  has,  I 
think,  nothing  to  do  with  the  tale  of 
Barbadillo. 

Perliaps  two  more  fictions  of  Barba- 


dillo, a  little  different  in  tone  from  the 
preceding,  but  written  with  no  less 
spirit,  should  be  mentioned.  The  first 
is,  "  El  Sagaz  Elstacio,  Marido  examina- 
do,"  (Madrid,  1620,  12mo,  fT.  155,)  a 
dramatic  storv  in  three  acts,  founded 
on  the  same  iaea  with  Fletcher's  **  Role 
a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife  "  ;  —  Estacio, 
the  hero,  passing  himself  off  upon  a 
lad^  of  fortune  as  a  manageable  fool 
while  he  is  her  suitor,  but  governing 
her  with  great  spirit  as  soon  as  she  is 
his  wife.  The  other  is  "Las  Fiestas 
de  la  Boda  de  la  Incasable  mal  Casada," 
(Madrid,  1622,  12mo,  ff.  167,)  being 
the  marriage  of  a  lady  of  great  fortune, 
talent,  ana  accomplishments,  who  de- 
liberately chooses  a  fool,  from  the  ab- 
surd vanity  of  showing  herself  off  by 
contrast,  and  is  thoroughly  ridiculed 
and  mortified  for  it  in  a  series  of  dra- 
matic and  other  entertainments  given 
to  the  married  pair  by  a  party  of  mis- 
chievous students,  —  the  whole  ending 
with  the  open  disgrace  of  the  silly  bride- 
groom. Each  of  these  tales  has  poetry 
intermingled  with  its  prose,  and  the 
last  gives,  in  a  lively  manner,  hints 
how  private  theatricals  were  managed 
in  the  times  of  Philip  III.  and  lY. 

w  "Coronas  del  Pamaso  y  Platos 
de  las  Musas,"  Madrid,  1635,  1^. 
There  is  some  resemblance  in  the  idea 
to  that  of  the  "Convito"  of  Dante; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Salas  Barba- 
dillo imitated  the  philosophical  alle- 
gory of  the  great  Italian  master.     It  Ib 
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time,  though  written  earlier,  was  a  series  of  satirical 
character-drawings,  entitled  "  El  Curioso  y  Sabio  Alex- 
andro,"  which  was  licensed  anew  in  October,  1634,  only 
a  few  months  before  he  died. 

During  the  life  of  Barbadillo,  and  probably  in  some 
degree  from  his  example  and  success,  such  fictions  be- 
came frequent     "  The  Winter  Evenings  "  of  Antonio 

de  Eslava,  published  in  1609,  belong  to  this  class, 
*  138    but  are,  indeed,  so  early  in  their  date,  *  that 

they  may  have  rather  given  an  impulse  in  some 
respects  to  Barbadillo  than  received  one  from  him.^^ 
But  "  The  Twelve  Moral  Tales  "  of  Diego  de  Agreda  y 
Vargas,  in  1620,  belong  clearly  to  his  manner,^®  as  does 
also  "  The  Guide  and  Counsel  for  Strangers  at  Court," 
published  the  same  year,  by  Liflan  y  Verdugo,  —  a 
singular  series  of  stories,  related  by  two  elderly  gen- 
tlemen to  a  young  man,  in  order  to  warn  him  against 
the  dangers  of  a  gay  life  at  Madrid.^^     Lope  de  Vega, 


announced  as  a  posthumous  work,  but 
the  Tdssa  is  dated  July  9,  1635,  and  he 
died  the  next  day,  a  miserably  poor  and 
suffering  man.  Gayangos  notes  two  or 
three  more  of  the  tales  of  Salas  Barba- 
dillo, such  as  "Correccion  de  Vicios," 
1615  ;_  «»  El  Subtil  Cordoves  Pedro  de 
Urdemalas,"  1620  ;  —  "  El  Cortesano 
deacortes,"  1621;— "La  Sabia  Flora 
Malsabadilla,"  1621  ;  — and  "La  Esta- 
feta  del  Dios  Momo,"  1627.  A  list 
nearly  or  quite  complete  may  be  found 
in  Alvarez  y  Baena,  loc.  cit.  In  1627, 
when  he  published  the  "Estafeta  del 
Dios  Momo,"  Bocangel  y  Un9ueta  says, 
in  an  Elogio  prefixed  to  it,  that  Bar- 
badillo had  then  published  seventeen 
stories.  Three  ap]>eared  subseouently. 
In  the  flstafeta,  among  other  oda  things 
is  (Epistola  8)  a  sort  of  parody  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.  From  a 
sonnet  at  the  end  we  learn  that  Barba- 
dillo was  deaf. 

n  The  '*  Primera  Parte  de  las  Noohes 
de  Inviemo,  por  Antonio  de  Eslava," 
was  printed  at  Pamplona  in  1609,  and 
at  Bnissels  in  1610,  12mo  ;  but,  as  was 
80  common  in  these  worka  of  amuse- 


ment, I  believe  no  second  part  followed. 
It  is  ordered  to  he  expui^ted  in  the 
Index  of  1667,  p.  67. 

w  **Doce  Novelas  Morales  y  exem- 
nlares,  por  Diego  de  Agreda  y  Vai^gas," 
Madrid,  1620 ;  reprinted  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  at  Madrid,  in  1724, 12mo. 
Diego  de  Agreda,  of  whom  there  is  a 
notice  in  Baena,  (Tom.  I.  n.  331,)  was 
a  soldier  as  well  as  an  author,  and,  in 
the  tale  he  called  "El  Premio  de  la 
Virtud,"  relates,  apparently,  an  event 
in  the  history  of  his  own  family.  Oth- 
ers of  his  tales  are  taken  from  the  Ital- 
ian. Tliat  of  "  Aurelio  y  Alexandra," 
for  instance,  is  a  rifacimenio  of  Ban- 
dello's  story  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
used  at  just  about  the  same  time  by 
Shakespeare. 

^®  "  Guia  y  Avisos  de  Forasteros,  etc. , 
por  el  Licenciado  Don  Antonio  Lilian  y 
Verdugo,"  Madrid,  1620,  4to.  In  a 
discourse  preceding  the  tales,  which  are 
fourteen  in  number,  their  author  is 
spoken  of  as  having  written  other 
works,  and  as  being  an  old  man ;  but 
I  find  no  notice  of  him  except  that  in 
Antonio,  (Bib,  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  141,) 
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as  usual,  followed  where  success  had  already  been  ob- 
tained by  others.  In  1621,  he  added  a  short  tale  to 
his  "  Philomena,"  and,  a  little  later,  three  more  to  his 
^  Circe " ;  but  he  himself  thought  them  a  doubtful 
experiment,  and  they,  in  fact,  proved  an  unhappy 
one.^  Other  persons,  however,  encouraged  by  the 
general  favor  that  evidently  waited  on  light  and  amus- 
ing collections  of  stories,  crowded  more  earnestly  along 
in  the  same  path ;  —  Salazar,  with  his  "  Flowers  of  Rec- 
reation," in  1622;^  —  L^go,  with  his  "  Novelas,"  the 
same  year ;  ^  —  and  Camerino,  with  his  "  Love 
Tales,"®  only  a  year  later;  —  all  the  last  *six  *  139 
works  having  been  produced  in  three  years,  and 
all  belonging  to  the  school  of  Timoneda,  as  it  had  been 
modified  by  the  genius  of  Cervantes  and  the  practical 
skill  of  Salas  Barbadillo. 

This  was  popular  success ;  but  it  was  so  much  in  one 
direction,  that  its  results  became  a  little  monotonous. 
Variety,  therefore,  was  soon  demanded  ;  and  being  de- 
manded by  the  voice  of  fashion,  it  was  soon  obtained. 
The  new  form,  thus  introduced,  was  not,  however,  a 
violent  change.  It  was  made  by  a  well-known  dra- 
matic author,  who  —  taking  a  hint  from  the  "  Decame- 
rone/'  already  in  part  adopted  by  Barbadillo,  in  his 
"House  of  Respectable  Amusements"  —  substituted  a 

which  gives  only  the  Utles  of  the  tales,  he  was  secretary  to  the  qneen.     Anto- 

and  mistakes  the  year  in  which  the^  nio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  68. 

were  printed.     Some  of  the  stories,  it         ^  "Novelas  de  Francisco  de  Lugo  y 

may  be  added,  seem  true,  and  some  of  Avila,"  Madrid,  1622,  12mo. 

the  sketches  of  manners  are  lively.  ^   "  Novelas  Amorosas  por  Joseph 

»  See  anU,  Vol.  II.  pp.  184,  185,  an  Camerino,'*   Madrid,    1623    and  1786, 

account  of  these   tales  of  Ix>pe,   and  4to.     (Antonio,  Bib.  Nova,  Tom.   II. 

the  way  in  which  four  others  that  are  p.  861.)     He  was  an  Italian,  as  appears 

not  his  were  added  to  them,  and  yet  from  the  hint  in  Lope  de  Vega's  sonnet 

appear  in   his  collected  works,  Tom.  prefixed  to  his  talra,  as  well  as  from  his 

VlII.  own  Proemia     His  S]ianish,  however, 

*i  Literally,  Pirika  of  Recreation,  —  is  pure  enough,  except  in  those  affecta- 

**  Clavellinas  de  Recreacion,  por  Ambro-  tions  of  style  which  he  shared  with 

sio  de    Salazar,"    Ruan,    1622,    12mo.  many   Castilian  writers  of   his   time. 

He  wrote  several  other  Spanish  works,  His  *'  Dama  Beata,"  a  longer  tale,  wai 

printed,  as  this  was,  in  France,  where  printed  at  Madrid^  in  1655,  in  4to. 

VOL.   III.  11 
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theatrical  framework  to  connect  his  separate  stories, 
instead  of  the  merely  narrative  one  used  by  Boccaccio 
and  his  followers.  This  fell  in,  happily,  with  the  pas- 
sion for  the  stage  which  then  pervaded  all  Spain,  and 
it  was  successful. 

The  change  referred  to  is  first  found  in  the  "  Cigar- 
rales  de  Toledo,"  published  in  1624,  by  Gabriel  Tellez, 
who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  when  he  left  his 
convent  and  came  before  the  public  as  a  secular  author, 
always  disguised  himself  under  the  name  of  Tirso  de 
Molina.  It  is  a  singular  book,  and  takes  its  name  from 
a  word  of  Arabic  origin  peculiar  to  Toledo ;  Cigarral 
there  signifying  a  small  country-house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  resorted  to  only  for  recreation  and 
only  in  the  summer  season.^  At  one  of  these  houses 
Tirso  supposes  a  wedding  to  have  happened,  under  cir- 
cumstances interesting  to  a  large  number  of  persons, 
who,  wishing  in  consequence  of  it  to  be  much  together, 
agreed  to  hold  a  series  of  entertainments  at  their  dif- 
ferent houses,  in  an  order  to  be  determined  by  lot  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  their  company, 
each  of  whom,  during  the  single  day  of  his  authority, 
should  have  supreme  control,  and  be  responsible  for 

the  amusements  of  the  whole  party. 
*  140        *  The  *^  Cigarrales  de  Toledo  "  is  an  account 

of  these  entertainments,  consisting  of  stories 
that  were  read  or  related  at  them,  poetry  that  was 
recited,  and  plays  that  were  acted,  —  in  short,  of  all 
that  made  up  the  various  exhibitions  and  amusements 
of  the  party.  Some  portions  of  it  are  fluent  and  har- 
monious beyond  the  common  success  of  the  age;  but 

^  Gayangos  doabta  this  etymolo^.  lai^r  Dictionaiy  of  the  Spanish  Acad- 

I  certainly  shall  not  contest  with  him  emy.     Indeed,  I  suppose  Oayangos  ad* 

a  point  of  Arabic  learning  ;  but  would  mits  its  Arabic  origin,  but  doubts  this 

only  observe  that  I  took  my  idea  from  particular  form  of  it. 
CovaiTubias   ad  verb,,   and    from  the 
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in  nearly  all  the  prose,  such  as  the  descriptions  and 
in  the  poor  contrivance  of  the  "  Labyrinth,"  it  is  dis- 
figured by  conceits  and  extravagances,  belonging  to 
the  follies  of  Gongorism.  The  work,  however,  pleased, 
and  Tirso  himself  prepared  another  of  the  same  kind, 
called  "Pleasure  and  Profit,"  —  graver  and  more  re- 
ligious in  its  tone,  but  of  less  poetical  merit,  —  which 
was  written  in  1632,  and  printed  in  1635.  But,  though 
both  were  well  received,  neither  was  finished.  The 
last  ends  with  the  promise  of  a  second  part,  and  the 
first,  which  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  twenty  days,  embraces,  in  fact,  only 
five.2^ 

The  style  they  adopted  was  soon  imitated.  Mon- 
talvan,  who,  like  his  master,  never  failed  to  follow  the 
indications  of  the  popular  taste,  printed,  in  1632,  his 
"Para  Todos,"  or  For  Everybody,  containing  the  im- 
aginary amusements  of  a  party  of  literary  friends,  who 
agreed  to  cater  for  each  other  during  a  week,  and 
whose  festivities  are  ended,  as  those  of  the  "Cigar- 
rales"  began,  with  a  wedding.  Some  of  its  inven- 
tions are  very  learnedly  dull,  —  not  a  few  passages 


»  Baena,  "  Hijos  de  Madrid,"  Tom. 
II.  p.  267.  1  find  no  edition  of  the 
"Cigarrales  de  Toledo"  cited  earlier 
than  1631  ;  but  my  copy  is  dated  Ma- 
drid, 1 624,  4to,  and  is  evidently  of  the 
first  publication.  Covarrubias  (ad  verb. 
Cigarral)  gives  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  wonl,  which  is  perhaps  plain  enough 
from  the  work  itself.  The  "Deleytar 
Aprovechaiido  "  was  reprinted  at  Ma- 
drid in  1677  in  one  4to,  and  in  1765, 
in  2  torn.  4to.  In  the  **Cigarrales" 
Tirso  promises  to  publish  twelve  novelas, 
with  an  argument  to  connect  them, 
adding,  satirically,  **Xot  stolen  from 
the  Tuscans "  ;  —  but   they  never  ap- 

Sare<l.     The  excellence  of  his  **  Tres 
aridos  burlados"  in  the  CigamUes 
may  make  us  regret  their  loss. 
The  Ci^rm^  which  Bourgoing  found 


at  Toledo  when  he  was  there  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
described  by  him  as  anything  but  at- 
tractive. (Voyage  en  Espagne,  1789, 
8vo,  Tom.  111.  p.  823.)  They  were 
hardly  better,  I  suppose,  in  the  time 
of  Tirso.  But,  in  truth,  as  Bourgoing 
has  elsewhere  noticed,  the  more  culti- 
vated and  wealthy  classes  of  Spaniards 
have  had  little  taste  for  country  life. 
"Les  plaisirs  innocens  et  sains  de  la 
campagne  leur  sont  a  pen  pres  incon- 

nus II  seroit  facile  de  compter 

leurs  maisons  de  campagne, "  etc.   (lx>m. 

II.  p.  310.)  This,  perha]i6,  is  connected 
with  their  deficiencies  in  descriptive 
poetry  and  landscape  painting.  See 
arUe^  Vol.  II.  p.  472,  note,  and  VoL 

III.  p.  65. 
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are  in  the  very  bad  taste  then  prevalent, — 
*  141    *  and  it  is  throughout  less  well  arranged  than 

the  account  of  the  entertainments  near  Toledo, 
and  falls  less  naturally  into  a  dramatic  framework. 
But  it  shows  its  author's  talent  The  individual  stories 
are  generally  pleasantly  told,  especially  the  one  called 
"  At  the  End  of  the  Year  One  Thousand  " ;  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  "  Para  Todos  "  was  popular,  going  through 
nine  editions  in  less  than  thirty  years,  notwithstanding 
a  very  severe  attack  on  it  by  Quevedo.^  Its  popu- 
larity, too,  had  the  natural  effect  of  producing  imita- 
tions, among  which,  in  1640,  appeared,  "Para  Algu- 
nos,"  —  For  a  Few,  —  by  Matias  de  los  Reyes ;  ^  and  in 


**  Baena,  Tom.  III.  p.  157.  I  own 
the  ninth  edition  of  **  Para  Todos," 
Alcald,  1661,  4to.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  Comedias,  he 
says  that  six  editions  of  it  were  pub- 
lished in  two  years,  and,  u^wn  the 
strength  of  such  encouragement,  prom- 
ises a  second  part.  But  he  was  broken 
down  by  insanity  the  next  year.  Que- 
vedo  seems  to  have  borne  some  iiersonal 
ill-will  against  Montalvan,  whom  he 
calls  **a  little  remnant  of  Lope  de 
Ve^"  and  says  his  "Para  Todos"  is 
**  hke  the  coach  from  Alcala  to  MadritJ, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  passengers,  inchiding 
the  worst."  (Obras,  Tom.  XI.  p.  129.) 
Quevedo  does  not  apiiear  among  those 
who  in  1639  ofTeretl  verses  or  other 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Montalvan, 
though  their  number  is  above  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  includes,  I  think,  nearly 
or  quite  every  other  Spanish  author  of 
any  note  then  living.  See  **  Ijagrimas 
Panegyricas  en  la  Muerte  de  Montal- 
van,'M  639. 

^  Matias  de  los  Revos  was  tlu*  author 
of  other  tales  besides  those  in  his  *'  Para 
Algunas."  His  '*('urial  del  Paniaso," 
(Madrid,  1624,  8vo,)  of  whiih  only  the 
first  part  was  published,  contains  several. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  stage.  1 1  is  *  *  Para 
Algunos"  was  printed  at  Madrid,  1640, 
ff.  218,  in  quarto,  and  is  not  ill  written 
for  its  time.  It  supposes  two  persons 
travelling  from  Madrid  on  a  vow  to  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe.  They  stop  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  of  one  of  them  ;  read 


a  play  of  Los  Reyes  (El  Agravio  Agra- 
decido)  ;  discuss  questions  of  magic  ; 
and  tell  two  long  stones  connected  with 
it ;  —  after  which  they  pursue  their 
journey.  The  whole  is  divided  into 
Treze  Discursos,  and  is  quite  elaborate. 
Baena,  Hyos,  Tom.  IV.  p.  97. 

A  poor  work  of  the  same  sort  by  El 
Maestro  Ambrosio  Bondia  appeared  at 
Zai-agoza,  (1651,  4to,  jm.  676,)  entitled 
"Cythara  de  Ai>olo  i  Pamaso  en  Ara- 
gon,"  ec.  it  consists  of  four  days' 
amusements  in  a  "casa  de  recreo" 
near  the  city,  where  a  jmrty  of  gentle- 
men  and  latlies  meet  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  and  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and 
verse, — dramas,  etc.,  etc.,  chiefly  in 
gloHHcation  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
—  and  all  very  Oongonstic.  1  found  a 
copy  in  tlie  Hof  Bibliothek,  Vienna. 
(For  the  author,  sec  Latassa,  Bib.  Nue- 
va.  III.  132.)  In  the  Bibliotheca  Re^ 
gia  at  Parma  I  found  a  work  of  tho 
same  sort,  better  than  Bondia's,  but 
written  by  a  countryman  of  his,  Matias 
de  Aguirre  del  Pozo  y  Felices.  It  was 
j)rinted  in  (^arag09a,  1654,  4to,  pp.  890, 
and  is  called  **Navidad  de  Zaragoza." 
It  is  an  account  of  four  evenings  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  their  amuse- 
ments as  pro^idetl  in  a  palace  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion,  where  plays  were  acted, 
poetry  recited,  questions  of  philosophy 
discussed,  stories  told,  and  luxunoui 
suppers  eaten.  Another  part  is  prom* 
ised,  but  never  ap][feared. 
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1661,  «  Para  Si,''  —  For  one's  own  Self,  —  by  Juan  Fer- 
nandez y  Peralta.® 

*  Meantime  the  succession  of  separate  tales  *  142 
had  been  actively  kept  up.  Montalvan  pub- 
lished eight  in  1624,  written  with  more  than  the  usual 
measure  of  grace  in  such  Spanish  compositions;  one 
of  them,  "  The  Disastrous  Friendship,"  founded  on  the 
sufferings  of  an  Algerine  captivity,  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  language,  and  all  of  them  so  successful, 
that  they  were  printed  eleven  times  in  about  thirty 


29 


years.*"     Cespedes  y  Meneses  followed,  in  1628,  with 


a  series  entitled  "  Rare  Histories "  ;  *  —  Moya,  at 
about  the  same  time,  published  a  single  whimsical 
story  on  "  The  Fancies  of  a  Fright " ;  in  which  he  re- 
lates a  succession  of  marvellous  incidents,  that,  as  he 


*  1  have  seen  the  **  Para  Si  de  Don 
Juan  Fernandez  y  Peralta"  (2iaragoza, 
1661,  pp.  279)  only  in  the  Inii)erial 
Library  at  Vienna.  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  **Discursos"  and  has  poetry  in 
it,  an  allegory,  a  drama,  a  love-story, 
etc.,  all  in  the  eulto  style,  and  not 
Avithout  recollection  of  the  **  Para  To- 
dos,"  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a 
"Carta  de  Apolo"  prefixed.  Two  oth- 
er similar  works,  of  a  later  date,  may 
be  added  to  these.  The  first  is  **  El 
Entretenido,"  by  Antonio  Sanchez  Tor- 
toles,  which  was  licensed  to  be  j)rinted 
in  1671,  but  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
edition  except  that  of  Mwlrid,  1729, 
4to.  It  sets  forth  the  amusements  of 
an  Academy  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days ;  namely,  a  play,  entremeSj  and 
poems,  with  discussions  on  subjects  of 
natural  history,  learning,  and  theology. 
But  it  contains  no  tales,  and  goes 
through  only  ten  of  the  fourteen  even- 
ings whose  entertainments  it  announces. 
The  remaining  four  were  filled  up  by 
Joseph  Moraleja,  (Madrid,  1741,  4to,) 
with  materials  generally  more  light  and 
gay,  and,  in  one  instance,  with  a  tale. 
The  other  work  referred  to  is  "Gustos 
y  Disffustos  del  Lentiscar  de  Cartagena, 
por  el  Licenciado  Gines  Campillo  de 
Bayle  "  (Valencia,  1689,  4to).  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  "  Lentiscar,"  a  spot 
near  Carthagena  where  the  Lendsco  or 


mastic-tree  abounds ;  and  it  consists  of 
twelve  days'  entertainment,  given  at  a 
country-house  to  a  young  lady  who 
hesitated  about  taking  the  veil,  but, 
finding  her  mistake  from  the  unhappy 
ending  of  each  of  these  days  of  pleasure, 
returns  gladly  to  her  convent  and  com- 
pletes her  profession.  Neither  of  these 
works  is  worth  the  trouble  of  reading. 
The  four  "Academias"  of  Jacinto  Polo, 
the  amusements  of  four  days  of  a  wed- 
ding, (Obras,  1670,  pp.  1-106,  first 
edition  1630,)  are  better,  but  consist 
chiefly  of  poems. 

®  They  were  translated  into  French 
by  Rampale,  and  printed  at  Paris  in 
1644  (see  Baena  and  Rrunet) ;  and  are» 
in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1667, 
p.  735. 

*  Gonzalo  de  Cespedes  y  Meneses, 
'*  Historias  Peregrinas,"  Zaragoza,  1628, 
1630,  and  1647,  the  last  in  12mo.  Only 
the  first  part  was  ever  published.  It  is 
a  curious  book.  It  opens  with  '*An 
Abridgment  of  the  Excellences  of 
Spain,  *  and  each  of  the  six  tales  of 
wnich  it  consists,  having  its  scene  laid 
in  some  famous  Spanish  city,  is  preceded 
by  a  similar  abndgment  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  particular  city  to  which  it 
relates.  C^pedes  is  the  author  of  the 
''Gerardo  Espafiol,"  noticed  anU,  p. 
124,  and,  like  many  of  the  story-writers 
01  his  time,  was  a  native  of  Madrid. 
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declares,  flashed  through  his  own  imagmation  while 
falling  down  a  precipice  in  the  Sierra  Morena ;  ^  —  and 
Castro  y  Anaya  published,  in  1632,  five  tales  called 
"  The  Auroras  of  Diana,"  because  they  are  told  in  the 
early  dawn  of  each  morning,  during  five  sue- 
*  143  cessive  *  days,  to  amuse  Diana,  a  lady  who,  after 
a  long  illness,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melan- 
choly.® 

The  fair  sex,  too,  entered  into  the  general  fashion- 
able competition.  Mariana  de  Carbajal,  a  native  of 
Granada,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  ducal  fami- 
lies of  San  Carlos  and  Eivas,  published,  in  1663,  eight 
tales,  pleasing  both  by  their  invention  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  style,  which  she  called  "  Christmas  at 
Madrid,"  or  "Evening  Amusements."^  And  in  1£37 
and  1647,  Maria  de  Zayas.  a  lady  of  the  court,  and  a 
sturdy  defender  of  women's  rights,  printed  two  col- 
lections ;  the  first  called  simply  "  Tales,"  and  the  last 
"  Saraos,"  or  Balls ;  each  a  series  of  ten  stories  within 
itself,  and  both  connected  together  by  the  entertain- 
ments of  a  party  of  friends  at  Christmas,  and  the 
dances  and  fetes  at  the  wedding  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber, during  the  holidays  that  followed.®* 


•*  Juan  Martinez  de  Moya,  "Fan- 
tasias de  un  Susto."  It  reminds  us  of 
the  theory  of  Coleridge  about  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  a  series  of  events  can 
be  hurried  through  the  thoughts  of  a 
drowning  man,  or  any  person  under  a 
similar  excitement  of  mind.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  poor  story,  intended 
for  a  satire  on  manners,  and  is  full  of 
bad  vt^rses.  There  is  a  reprint  of  it, 
Madrid,  1738,  12mo. 

**  "Auroras  de  Diana,  por  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Castro  y  Anaya."  He  was  a 
native  of  Murcia,  and  there  are  e<litions 
of  his  "Auroras"  of  1632,  1637.  1640, 
and  1654,  the  last  printed  at  Coimbra, 
in  12mo. 

**  Mariana  de  Carbtgal  y  Saavedra, 


"Novelas  Entretenidas,"  Madrid,  1668, 
4to.  At  the  end  of  these  eight  stories, 
she  promises  a  second  part ;  and  in  the 
eilition  of  1 728  there  are,  in  fact,  two 
more  stories,  marked  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  but  I  think  they  are  not  hers. 

»*  Baena  Hyos,  Tom.  IV.  p.  48. 
Both  collections  are  printed  together  in 
the  edition  of  Madrid,  1795,  4to ;  — 
the  first  being  called  Xovelas,  and  the 
si»cond  Sarn/)s.  One  of  the  stories,  — 
El  Preve^iido  EtufafUido,  I  mean,  — 
though  written  by  "a  lady  of  the 
court,"  is  one  of  the  most  gross  I  re- 
member to  have  read,  and  was  used  by 
Scarron  in  his  "  Precaution  Inutile, 
with  little  mitigation  of  its  shameless 
indecency. 
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Again,  slight  changes  in  such  fictions  were  at- 
tempted. Mata,  in  two  dull  tales,  called  "  The  Soli- 
tudes of  Aurelia,"  published  in  1637,  endeavored  to 
give  them  a  more  religious  character;*  and  in  1641, 
Andre  del  Castillo,  in  six  stories  misnamed  "  The  Mas- 
querade of  Taste,"  sought  to  give  them  even  a  lighter 
tone  than  the  old  one.^  Both  found  successors.  Lo- 
zano's  "  Solitudes  of  Life,"  which  are  four  stories  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  a  hermit  on  the  wild  peaks  of  the 
Monserrate,  belong  to  the  first  class,  and,  not- 
withstanding *  a  somewhat  affected  style,  were  *  144 
much  praised  by  Calderon,  and  went  through  at 
least  six  editions;^  —  while,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
between  1625  and  1649,  we  have  a  number  of  the 
freest  secular  tales,  by  Castillo  Solorzano,  among  which 
the  best  are  probably  "  The  Alleviations  of  Cassandra," 
and  "  The  Country-House  of  Laura,"  both  imitations  of 
Castro's  "  Diana."  ® 


*  Geroiiimo  Fernandez  de  Mata, 
"Soleiladesde  Aurelia,"  1638,  to  which, 
in  the  edition  of  Madrid,  1737,  12rao, 
is  added  a  poor  dialogue  between  Crates 
and  his  wife,  Hipparcha,  against  am- 
bition and  worldliness ;  originally  print- 
ed in  1637. 

*  Andr^  del  Castillo,  "LaMogiganga 
del  Gusto,"  Zara£;oza,  1641.  Segunda 
Impresion,  Madrid,  1734.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  atfucted  style  of  the  cultos. 

^  Christoval  Lozano,  '*Soledades  de 
la  Vida,"  6a  impresion,  Barcelona,  1722, 
4to.  After  the  four  connected  .stories 
told  by  the  hermit,  there  follow,  in  this 
edition,  six  others,  which,  though  sepa- 
rate, are  in  the  same  tone  and  style.  As 
oriffinally  published  in  1658,  the  Sole- 
dades  were  followed  by  five  dramas,  and 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Caspar  Lo- 
zano Monti*sina.s,  who,  I  think,  was  a 
kinsman  of  Christ6val.  Lozano  wrote 
the  "  Reyes  Nuevos  de  Toledo,"  noticed 
anUy  p.  127  ;  the  "  David  Perseeuido," 
and  other  similar  works  ;  —  at  least,  I 
believe  they  are  all  by  one  person, 
though  the  Index  Expuraatorius  of 
1790  makes  the  "Soledades    the  work 


of  Caspar  Lozano,  as  if  he  were  not  the 
same.  I  found  also  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna  **  Las  Persecuciones 
de  Lucinda,  Dama  Valenciana  y  tragi- 
cos  Sucesos  de  Don  Carlos,  por  el  Doc- 
tor Christoval  Lozano,"  Valencia,  1664, 
12mo,  pp.  286 ; — a  poor  fiction,  divided 
into  eight  Persecuciones,  like  chap- 
ters, and  containing  a  play  in  one  of 
them. 

"  Of  Alonso  del  Castillo  Solorzano 
I  have  spoken,  ante,  p.  110,  as  the 
author  of  picaresque  tales.  A  list  of 
most  of  his  works  may  be  found  in 
Antonio,  (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  15,) 
among  which  is  a  sort  of  suite  with  the 
following  titles:  **J<fmadas  Alegres," 
1626 ;—  " TarcUs  Entretenidas,"  1625 ; 
—  and  Noehes  de  Placer,"  1631.  None 
of  these  had  much  success  ;  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  succeed  much  in  any  of  his  tales, 
except  **La  Garduiia  de  Sevilla,"  al- 
ready noticed.  But  his  "Quinta  de 
Laura"  was  printed  three  times,  and 
his  **  Aliviosde  Cassandra,"  which  first 
appeared  in  1640, — and  is  something 
like  the  "Para  Todos"  of  Montalvan, 
being  a  c<^ection  of  dramaa,  poetry, 
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In  the  same  way,  the  succession  of  short  fictions  was 
continued  unbroken,  until  it  ceased  with  the  general 
decay  of  Spanish  literature  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
Thus  we  have,  in  1641,  "  The  Various  E£fects  of  Love 
and  Fortune,"  by  Alonso  de  Alcala ;  five  stories,  such 
as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that,  in  each  of 
them,  one  of  the  five  vowels  is  entirely  omit- 
*  145  ted ;  «^  —  in  ♦  1645,  "  The  Warnings,  or  Experi- 
ences, of  Jacinto,"  by  Villalpando,  which  may 
have  been  taken  from  his  own  life,  since  Jacinto  was 
the  first  of  his  own  names ;^  —  in  1663,  " The  Fes- 
tivals of  Wit  and  Entertainments  of  Taste,"  by  Andres 
de  Prado;*^  —  and,  in  1666,  a  series  collected  from 
different  authors,  by  Isidro  de  Robles,^  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Wonders  of  Love."  All  these,  as 
their  names  indicate,  belong  to  one  school;  and  al- 
though there  is  an  occasional  variety  in  their  individ- 
ual tones,  some  of  them  being  humorous  and  others 
sentimental,  and  although  some  of  them  have  their 


etc.,  besides  six  stories, — was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  printed  at  Paris, 
both  in  1G83  and  1685.  His  *'Sala  de 
Recreacion,"  (Zaittgoza,  1649,  12mo, 
pp.  852,)  consists  of  five  tales  and  a 
play  entitled  **  La  Torre  de  Florisbella," 
being  like  **  Para  Todos." 

*  Alonso  de  Alcala  yHerrera,  "Varios 
Efetos  de  Amor,"  Lisboa,  1641,  ISrao. 
He  was  a  Portuguese,  but  was  of  Span- 
ish origin,  and  wrote  SiMinish  with 
purity,  as  well  as  Portuguese.  (Bar* 
.t>osa.  Bib.  Lus.,  fol.,  Tom.  I.  p.  26.) 
Clemencin  cites  these  stories  of  Alcala 
as  proof  of  the  richness  of  the  Spanish 
language.  (Ed.  Don  Quixote,  Tom. 
IV.  p.  286.)  There  is  a  tale,  printed 
by  Guevara,  called  "  Los  Tres  Herma- 
nos,"  in  the  volume  with  his  **  Diablo 
Cojuolo,"  (Madrid,  1641,)  in  which  the 
letter  A  is  omitted  ;  and  in  1654  Fer- 
nando Jacinto  de  Zarate  published  a 
dull  love-story,  called  "if^ritos  dis- 
ponen  Premios,  Discurso  Lirico,"  omit- 
ting the  same  vowel ;  —  but  the  five 
tales  of  Alcald  are  better  done  than 
either,  though  I  cannot  think  that  they 


should  be  cited,  as  they  are,  not  only 
by  Clemencin,  but  by  the  Spanish 
Academy  in  the  Preface  to  their  Dic- 
tionary, to  jirove  the  richness  of  their 
language. 

^  Jacinto  de  Villalpando,  "  Elscar* 
mientos  de  Jacinto,"  Zaragoza,  1645. 
He  was  Mar(]uis  of  Osera,  and  pub- 
lished  other  works  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  *' Jacinto,"  one  of  whicn,  at  least, 
appeared  under  the  name  of  "Fabio 
Clymente."  See  on/«,  Vol.  II.  p.  487, 
note. 

*^  Literally,  Luncheons  of  Wit,  etc. 
'*Mericndas  del  Ingenio  y  Entretenimi- 
entos  del  Gusto,"  Zaragoza,  1663,  Svo. 
Six  tales. 

**  Isidro  de  Robles  collected  the  **  Va- 
rios  Kf(*tos  de  Amor"  (Madrid,  1666, 
4to).  Thev  were  jmblished  again,  v^ith 
the  five  tales  of  Alcald,  alre^y  noted, 
in  1709,  1719.  and  1760;  — the  num- 
ber  of  tales  being  thus  eleven,  with 
three  "Sucesos"  at  the  end,  —  all  of 
which  then  ap])eared  as  the  **  Varios 
Prodigios  de  Amor." 
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scenes  in  Spain  and  others  in  Italy  or  Algiers,  still,  as 
the  purpose  of  all  was  only  the  lightest  amusement, 
they  may  all  be  grouped  together  and  characterized  in 
the  mass,  as  of  little  value,  and  as  falling  off  in  merit 
the  nearer  they  approach  the  period  when  such  fictions 
ceased  in  the  elder  Spanish  literature. 

One  more  variety  in  the  characteristics  of  this  style 
of  writing  in  Spain  is,  however,  so  distinct  from  the 
rest,  that  it  should  be  separately  mentioned,  —  that 
5  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Allegorical  and 
'  ^  Satirical  Tale,  and  which  generally  took  the  form  of  a 
Vision.  It  was,  probably,  suggested  by  the  bold  and 
original  ^  Visions  "  of  Quevedo ;  and  the  instance  of  it 
most  worthy  of  notice  is  "  The  Limping  Devil "  of  Luis 
Velez  de  Guevara,  which  appeared  in  1641.  It  is  a 
short  story,  founded  on  the  idea  that  a  student  releases 
from  his  confinement,  in  a  magician's  vial,  the  Limping 
Devil,  who,  in  return  for  this  service,  carries  his  liber- 
ator through  the  air,  and,  unroofing,  as  it  were,  the 
houses  in  Madrid  and  elsewhere  during  the  stilhiess 
of  the  night,  shows  him  the  secrets  that  are 
*  passing  within.  It  is  divided  into  ten  "  Leaps,"  *  146 
as  they  afterwards  Spring  from  place  to  place 
in  different  parts  of  Spain,  in  order  to  pounce  on  their 
prey,  and  it  is  satirical  throughout.  Parts  of  it  are 
very  happy ;  among  which  may  be  selected  those  re- 
lating to  fashionable  life,  to  the  life  of  rogues,  and  to 
that  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  large  cities  of  Castile  and 
Andalusia,  though  these,  like  the  rest,  are  sometimes 
disfigured  with  the  bad  taste  then  so  common.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  most  amusing  fiction, — 
partly  allegorical  and  partly  sketched  from  living  man- 
ners, —  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the  more  spirited 
prose  satires  in  modem  literature,  both  in  its  original 
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form  and  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Le  Sage,  whose 
rifadmento  has  carried  it,  under  the  name  of  "  Le  Diable 
Boiteux,"  wherever  letters  are  known.*® 

Earlier  than  the  appearance  of  the  Limping  Devil, 
however,  Polo  had  written,  in  1636,  his  "Hospital  of 
Incurables,"  a  direct  imitation  of  Quevedo;  and  in 
1640  there  appeared  as  his  the  "  University  of  Love, 
or  School  for  Selfishness,"  a  satire  against  mercenary 
matches,  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  vision  of  the 
University  of  Love,  where  the  fair  sex  are  brought 
up  in  the  arts  of  profitable  intrigue,  and  receive  de- 
grees according  to  their  progress.**  It  is,  in 
*  147  general,  an  ill-managed  allegory,  *  filled  with 
bad  puns  and  worse  verse;   but  there  is  one 


**  Antonio  (Hib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p. 
68)  and  Montulvan  (in  tlie  catalogue  at 
the  end  of  his  *'  Para  Todos,"  ltJ61,  ]>. 
545)  make  him  one  of  the  princiiwl 
and  most  fashionable  dramatic  authors 
of  hLs  time.  (Se«  anU^  Vol.  II.  p. 
809.)  The  **  Diablo  Cojuelo  "  haa  been 
very  often  reprintrd  in  Smnish  Kinoe 
1641.  1^;  Sage  published  his  •  *  Diablo 
Boiteux"  in  17o7,  chiefly  from  Gueva- 
ra ;  and  ninetetm  years  afterwards  en- 
larged it  by  the  addition  of  more  Siian- 
ish  stories  from  Santas  ami  others,  and 
more  Parisian  scandal.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  had  l»een  carried  ui>on  the 
Btage,  where,  as  well  as  in  its  original 
form,  it  had  a  pro<ligious  success. 

Gayangos  mentions  two  other  incon- 
siderable writ<>n<  of  tales,  belonging  to 
this  |H*rio«l,  viz.  :  (1.)  Juan  Cortes  de 
Tolosa,  whas(>  continuation  of  Laza- 
rillo,  1()20,  Ims  already  been  noticed  in 
Chap.  IV.  of  this  Perio<l,  and  who  pub- 
lished his  "Discursos  Morales  y  Nove- 
las,"  in  1617;  and  (2.)  Francisco  de 
Navarrete  y  KiU'ra,  who  published,  in 
1644,  his  **Ciisa  de  Juego,"  to  expose 
the  g:unbling-hous4>s  of  his  time  and 
the  tricks  and  frauils  of  those  who  kept 
them. 

Another  writer  of  tales  may  be  adde<l, 
—  Petlro  Alvan.'z  de  Lugo,  a  native  of 
Palma  in  the  Canaries, — who  in  1664 
published  a  ]>oor  little  volume  of  alle- 
gorical fictions  in  prose  and  verse  under 


the  title  of  **  Primera  y  Segtnda  Parte 
de  las  Vigilias  del  SueAo.  It  is  not 
always  as  decent  as  it  should  be.  See 
antty  p.  46,  note. 

**  "  Cniversidad  de  Amor  y  Escnela 
del  I  uteres,  Venlades  So&adas  6  Sue&o 
Venladero."  The  first  part  apiteared 
under  the  name  of  Antolmez  de  Piedra 
Buena,  (author  of  Camestolendas  dc 
Zaragoza,*'  1061,)  and  the  second  under 
that  of  Kl  IVachiller  Gaston  Daliso  de 
Orozco  ;  but  lx)th  were  printed  sulwe* 
quently  in  the  works  of  Jacinto  Polo, 
ami  botl),  appear  together  in  a  8e]Mtnite 
eilition,  1664,  filling  sixty-three  leaves, 
18mo,  and  including  some  of  Polo's 
poetrv.  liatassa,  however,  (Bib.  Nue- 
va,  T^om.  III.  p.  62.)  makes  the  first 
I>art  anonymous,  and  attributes  the  sec- 
ond to  Juan  Francisco  Andres  de  Us- 
tarroz,  the  historian,  as  doi*s  also  N. 
Antonio,  ^Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  693,) 
who  (Tom.  II.  p.  340)  gives  the  first 
part  tt>  IWnedictus  Kuiz.  Gayangos 
continues  these  doubts  and  settles  noth- 
ing ;  but  the  **  Tniversijlad  dc  Amor," 
he  says,  was  printe<l  as  early  as  1640, 
with  other  works  of  Polo,  and  w,  he 
thinks,  inferior  to  Polo's  somewhat  sim- 
ilar work,  **  Haspital  de  Incurables  y 
Viage  deste  Mundo  y  el  Otro"  ;  which 
may  l>e  found  in  the  e<iition  of  1670, 
pp.  220  -  241,  but  was  publiahed  aa 
early  as  1636. 
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passage  so  characteristic  of  Spanish  wit  in  this  fonn 
of  fiction,  that  it  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the 
entire  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

"  ^  That  young  creature  whom  you  see  there/  said 
the  God  of  Love,  as  he  led  me  on,  *  is  the  chief 
captain  of  my  war,  the  one  that  has  brought  most 
soldiers  to  my  feet,  and  enlisted  most  men  under  my 
banners.  The  elderly  person  that  is  leading  her  along 
by  the  hand  is  her  aunt.'  '  Her  aurd^  did  you  say  ? '  I 
replied  ;  '  her  aurd  ?  Then  there  is  an  end  of  all  my 
love  for  her.  That  word  aurd  is  a  counter  poison  that 
has  disinfected  me  entirely,  and  quite  healed  the 
wound  your  well-planted  arrow  was  beginning  to 
make  in  my  heart.  For,  however  much  a  man  may 
be  in  love,  there  can  be  no  doubt  an  aurd  will  always 
be  enough  to  purge  him  clean  of  it.  Inquisitive,  sus- 
picious, envious,  —  one  or  the  other  she  cannot  fail  to 
be,  —  and  if  the  niece  have  the  luck  to  escape,  the 
lover  never  has ;  for  if  she  is  envious,  she  wants  him 
for  herself;  and  if  she  is  only  suspicious,  she  still 
spoils  all  comfort,  so  disconcerting  every  little  project, 
and  so  disturbing  every  little  nice  plan,  as  to  render 
pleasure  itself  unsavory.'  '  Why,  what  a  desperately 
bad  opinion  you  have  of  aunts  ! '  said  Love.  *  To  be 
sure  I  have,'  said  I.  *If  the  state  of  innocence  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  it,  the  simple  fact  that  there  could  have 
been  no  aurds  in  Paradise  would  have  been  enough  for 
me.  Why,  every  morning,  as  soon  as  I  get  up,  I  cross 
myself  and  say,  ^  By  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Rood,  from 
all  aunts  deliver  us  this  day,  Good  Lord  ! "  And  every 
time  I  repeat  the  Paiemosterj  after  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  I  always  add,  "nor  into  the  way  of 
aunts  either."  '  " 
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The  example  of  Quevedo  was  again  followed,  partly 
in  jest,  by  Marcos  Garcia,  who  in  1657  published  his 

"  Phlegm  of  Pedro  Hernandez,"  an  imaginary 
*  148    *  but  popular  personage,  whose  arms,  according 

to  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  fell  out  of  their 
sockets  from  the  mere  listlessness  of  their  owner.  It 
is  a  vision,  in  which  women-servants  who  spend  their 
lives  in  active  cheating,  students  pressing  vigorously 
forward  to  become  quacks  and  pettifoggers,  spend- 
thrift soldiers,  and  similar  uneasy,  imprincipled  per- 
sons of  other  conditions,  are  contrasted  with  those 
who,  trusting  to  a  quiet  disposition,  float  noiselessly 
down  the  current  of  life,  and  succeed  without  an  efibrt 
and  without  knowing  how  they  do  it  The  gen- 
eral allegory  is  meagre ;  but  some  of  the  individual 
sketches  are  well  imagined.*^ 

The  person,  however,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  succeeded  best  in  this  style  of 
composition,  as  well  as  in  tales  of  other  kinds,  was 
Francisco  Santos,  a  native  of  Madrid,  who  died  not  far 
from  the  year  1700.  Between  1663  and  1697  he  gave 
to  the  world  sixteen  volumes  of  different  kinds  of 
works  for  popular  amusement ;  —  generally  short  sto- 


**  Marcos  Garcia,  **  La  Flcma  de  Pe- 
dro Hernandez,  Discurso  Moral  y  Po- 
litico," Madrid,  1657,  12mo.  The  au- 
thor was  a  surseon  of  Madrid,  and 
wrote  "Honor  de  la  Medicina";  and 
another,  *  *  Papelillo, "  without  his  name, 
which  he  mentions  in  his  PnSlogo. 
(Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  83.) 
He  shows,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
"  Flema,"  that  he  means  to  imitate 
Quevedo ;  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
cultismo  in  his  style.  For  the  meaning 
of  "  Flema,"  see  Covarrubias,  ad  verb. 
-^One  more  trifle  mav  here  be  men- 
tioned ;  the  '*  Desengafio  del  Hombre 
en  el  Tribunal  de  la  Fortuna  y  Casa  de 
Descontentos,  ideado  por  Don  Juan 
Martinez  de  Cuellar,"  1663.  It  is  a 
vibion,  in  which  the  author  goes  to  the 


house  of  "Desangaflo,"  —  that  pecu- 
liarly Castilian  word,  which  may  here 
be  translated  Truth.  He  is  led  after^ 
wards  to  the  palace  and  tribunal  of  For- 
tune, where  he  is  disabused  of  his  errors 
concerning  all  earthly  good.  The  fic- 
tion is  of  little  worth,  and  the  style  is 
that  of  the  school  of  G<Sngora.  A  more 
complete  specimen  of  Gongorism  may, 
however,  be  found  in  a  tale  entitled 
'*Firmeza  en  los  Imi)osibles  i  Fineza 
en  los  Desprecios  ;  escrivialo  Don 
Baltasar  Altamirano  y  Portocarrero^" 
(Qarago^  1646,  12mo,) — a  story 
founded  on  the  ruthless  coquetry  of 
the  heroine  and  the  imperturbable 
constancy  of  the  hero,  wno  at  last 
seeks  death  in  a  naval  battle  with  Uie 
French. 
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ries,  but  some  of  them  encumbered  with  allegorical 
personages  and  tedious  moral  discussions.^  The  oldest 
perhaps  of  the  series,  "  Dia  y  Noche  en  Madrid,"  or, 
as  it  may  be  translated.  Life  in  Madrid,  though  a  mere 
fiction  founded  on  manners,  is  divided  into  what  the 
author  terms  Eighteen  Discourses.  It  opens,  as  such 
Spanish  tales  are  too  apt  to  open,  somewhat 
pompously ;  the  first  scene  describing  *  with  *  149 
too  much  elaborateness  a  procession  of  three 
hundred  emancipated  captives,  who  enter  Madrid 
praising  God  and  rejoicing  at  their  release  from  the 
horrors  of  Algerine  servitude.  One  of  these  captives, 
the  hero  of  the  story,  falls  immediately  into  the  hands 
of  a  shrewd  and  not  over-honest  servant,  named  Jua- 
nillo,  who,  having  begun  the  world  as  a  beggar,  and 
risen  by  cunning  so  far  as  to  be  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  an  inferior  servant  by  a  fraternity  of 
monks,  now  imdertakes  to  make  the  stranger  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  Madrid,  serving  him 
as  a  guide  wherever  he  goes,  and  interpreting  to  him 
whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  the  manners  and 
follies  of  the  capital.  Some  of  the  tales  and  sketches 
thus  introduced  are  full  of  life  and  truth,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  relating  to  the  prisons,  gaming-houses, 
and  hospitals,  and  especially  one  in  which  a  coquette, 
meeting  a  poor  man  at  a  bull-fight,  so  dupes  him  by 
her  blandishments,  that  she  sends  him  back  penniless, 
at  midnight,  to  his  despairing  wife  and  children,  who, 
anxious  and  without  food,  have  been  waiting  from  the 
early  morning  to  have  him  retium  with  their  dinner. 
This  little  volume,  several  parts  of  which  have  been 
freely  used  by  Le  Sage,  ends  with  an  account  of  the 

^  Alvarez  y  Baena,  Hijos  de  Mi^lrid,     edition  of  the  works  of  Santos,  in  4 
Tom.  II.  p.  210.    There  is  a  coarse     torn.  4to,  Madrid,  1723. 
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captive's  adventures  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Algiers, 
given  by  himself  in  a  truly  national  tone,  and  with 
fluency  and  spirit.*" 

"  Periquillo  "  —  another  of  these  collections  of 
sketches  and  tales,  less  well  written  than  the  last, 
except  in  the  merely  narrative  portions  —  contains 
an  account  of  a  foundling,  who,  after  the  ruin  and 
death  of  a  pious  couple  that  first  picked  him  up  at 
their  door  on  a  Christmas  morning,  begins  the  world 
for  himself  as  the  leader  of  a  blind  beggar.  From 
this  condition,  which,  in  such  Spanish  stories,  always 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  possible  in  society, 
he  rises  to  be  the  servant  of  a  cavalier,  who  proves  to 
be  a  mysterious  robber,  and  after  escaping  from  him 
falls  into  the  hands  of  yet  worse  persons,  and  is  appre- 
hended under  circumstances  that  remind  us  of 
*  150  the  story  of  Dona  Mencia  in  "  Gil  Bias."  *  He, 
however,  vindicates  his  innocence,  and,  being 
released  from  the  fangs  of  justice,  returns,  weary  of 
the  world,  to  his  first  home,  where  he  leads  an  ascetic 
life ;  makes  long,  pedantic  discourses  on  virtue  to  his 
admiring  townsmen;  and  proves,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
humble  philosopher,  growing  constantly  more  and 
more  devout  till  the  account  of  him  ends  at  last  with 
a  prayer.  The  whole  is  interesting  among  Spanish 
works  of  fiction,  because  it  is  evidently  written  both 
in  imitation  of  the  picaresque  novels  and  in  opposition 
to  them  ;  since  Periquillo,  from  the  lowest  origin,  gets 
on  by  neither  roguery  nor  cleverness,  but  by  honesty 
and  good  faith ;  and,  instead  of  rising  in  the  world  and 
becoming  rich  and  courtly,  settles  patiently  down  into 
a  village  hermit,  or  a  sort  of  poor  Christian  Diogenes. 

/  «T  «  Dia  y  Noche  en  Madrid,  Diacur-  Madrid,  1668,  12mo  ;  besides  which 
■09  de  lo  mafl  Kotable  <[ue  en  ^1  passa,"     there  are  editions  of  1708,  1784,  etc. 
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No  doubt  he  has  neither  the  wit  nor  the  cunning  of 
Lazarillo ;  but  that  he  should  venture  to  encounter 
that  shrewd  little  beggar  in  any  way  makes  Periquillo, 
at  once,  a  personage  of  some  consequence.** 

Yet  one  more  of  the  works  of  Santos  should  be 
noticed ;  an  allegorical  tale,  called  "  Truth  on  the 
Rack,  or  the  Cid  come  to  Life  again."  Its  general 
story  is,  that  Truth,  in  the  form  of  a  fair  woman,  is 
placed  on  the  rack,  surrounded  by  the  Cid  and  other 
forms,  that  rise  from  the  earth  about  the  scaffold  on 
which  she  is  tormented.  There  she  is  forced  to  give 
an  account  of  things  as  they  really  exist,  or  have  ex- 
isted, and  to  discourse  concerning  shadowy  multitudes, 
who  pass,  in  sight  of  the  company  that  surrounds  her, 
over  what  seems  to  be  a  long  bridge.  The  whole  is, 
therefore,  a  satire  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  but  its  char- 
acter is  consistently  sustained  only  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  The  Cid,  however,  is  much  thp  same 
personage  throughout,  —  bold,  rough,  and  free-spoken. 
He  is  heartily  dissatisfied  with  everything  he  finds  on 
earth,  especially  with  the  popular  traditions  and  bal- 
lads about  himself,  and  goes  back  to  his  grave  well 
pleased  to  escape  from  such  a  world,  "  which,"  he  says, 
*^  if  they  would  give  it  to  me  to  live  in,  I  would  not 
accept" ^ 

"  "  Periquillo,  el  de  las  Gallineras,"  CuMando  «d  la  mengoa  grande 

Madrid,  1668, 1 2mo.     He  gets  his  name  ^^  *  ""  *»""*»"  *^  ■"  <^»  !^ 

from  the  circumstance,  that,  as  a  child,  -    .        .       .  p. »,  ea.  1886. 

he  was  employed  to  take  care  of  chick-  "  ^  ^^>^  different  from  the  ballad  on 

ens.  ^c  same  subject  in  any  of  the  ballad- 

*«  **E1  Verdad  en  el  Potro  y  el  Cid  books.     So  is  the  one  at  p.  83,  upon 

Resuscitado,"  Madrid,  1679,  12mo,  and  the  death  of  Count  Lozano,  as  well  as 

again,  1686.     The  ballads  cited  or  re-  the  one  at  p.  106,  upon  the  Cid's  insult 

pated  in  this  volume,  as  the  popular  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.     On  hearing  the 

ballads  sung  in  the  streets  in  honor  of  ^ast  sung  in  the  streets,  the  Cid  is 

the  Cid,  are,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  made,  in  the  story,  to  cry  out,  "  Is  it 

not  always  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pretended  I  was  ever  guilty  of  such 

Romanceros.     Thus,  the  one  on  the  in-  effrontery  ?    I,  whom  God  made  a  Cas- 

sult  to  the  Cid's  father  begins :  —  tilian,  —  /  treat  the  great  Shepherd  of 

Dieeo  Laioei,  el  padre  the  ChuTch  SO  ? — /  be  guilty  of  such 

De  Bodrigo  ei  Caeteiiano,  folly  f    By  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
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♦  151        *  Other  works  of  Santos,  like  "The  DevO  let 

loose,  or  Truths  of  the  other  World  dreamed 
about  in  this,"  and  "The  Live  Man  and  the  Dead  One," 
are  of  the  same  sort  with  the  last ;  ^  while  yet  others 
run  even  more  to  allegory,  like  his  "  Tarascas  de  Ma- 
drid," ^^  and  his  "  Gigan tones,"  ^  suggested  by  the  huge 
and  unsightly  forms  led  about  to  amuse  or  to  frighten 
the  multitude  in  the  annual  processions  of  the  Corpus 
Christi ,  —  the  satirical  interpretation  he  gives  to  them 
being,  that  worse  monsters  than  the  Tarascas  might  be 
seen  every  day  in  Madrid  by  those  who  could  distin- 
guish the  sin  and  folly  that  always  thronged  the 
streets  of  that  luxurious  capital.  But  though  such 
satires  were  successful  when  they  first  appeared,  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  so ;  partly  because  they 
abound  in  allusions  to  local  circumstances  now  known 
only  to  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  and  partly  be- 
cause, in  all  respects,  they  depict  a  state  of  society  and 
manners  of  which  hardly  a  vestige  remains. 

Santos  is  the  last  of  the  writers  of  Spanish  tales  pre- 
vious to  the  eighteenth  century  that  needs  to  be 

*  152    noticed.^     *  But  though  the  number  we  have 

Lazania,  with  whom  I  held  converse  on  **  **  Los  Gigantoncs  de  Madrid  per 

earth,   you   lie,    h&se    l>al lad-singer  ! "  defuera,**  Madrid,   1666,   12nio.     "El 

Several  ballads  might  he  taken  from  no  ini porta  de  EspaAa"  (Madn'd,  1608, 

thia  volume  and  added  even  to  the  12mo,  pp.  269)  is  another  of  the  same 

"Komancero  del  Cid,"  Keller,  Stntt-  sort,  showing,  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that 

gard,  1840,  which  is  the  most  ample  of  your  true  SjHiniard  has  a  *'no  matter" 

all  the  collections  on  the  Cid.  for  evcrj'thmg.      It    is    divided    into 

^  "El   Diablo  anda  Suelto,"  (Ma-  , twelve  hours,  and  the  doctrine  it  in- 

drid,   1677,^  and   **E1  Vivo  y  el  Di-  culcates  is  that  this  carelessness,  which 

funto,"  (1692,)  are  both  very  curious  illustrates  every  hour  of  the  day,  ruins 

fictions.  ever}'thing,  —  "tiene  perdido  el  mun- 

"  "  Las  Tarascas  de  Madrid  y  Tri-  do." 

bunal  Es])antoso,"  Mtulrid,  1664,  Va-  "  The  Sjwnish  tales  of  the  middle 

lencia,    1694,   etc.      "  Ia  Tarasca  de  and  latter  ]>art  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

Parto  en  el  Meson  del  Infiemo  y  Dias  tur}-  arc  much  infected  with  the  false 

de   Fii»stas    |M>r    la    Noche,"    Madrid,  tAsteofc!«//t>>wo;  no  portion  of  Spanish 

1671,  Valenciji,  1694,  are  again  inter-  liteniture  more  so.      As  we  approach 

eating,  jwrtly  l)ecause  they  contain  an-  the  end  of  the  centur}%   not   one,    I 

ecilotes  and  sketches  that  serve  to  ex-  think,  is  free  from  it.     Alad.  d*Aulnoy, 

pkiu  the  popular  religious  theatre.  however,  who  was  in  Simin  in  1670-80, 
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gone  over  is  large  for  the  length  of  the  period  in 
which  they  appeared,  not  a  few  others  might  be 
added.  The  pastoral  romances  from  the  time  of  Monte- 
mayor  are  fiill  of  them ;  —  the  "  Galatea  "  of  Cervan- 
tes, and  the  "  Arcadia "  of  Lope  de  Vega,  being  little 
more  than  a  series  of  such  stories,  slightly  bound  to- 
gether by  yet  another  that  connects  them  all.  So  are, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  picaresque  fictions,  like  "  Guz- 
man de  Alfarache  "  and  "  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  ;  —  and 
so  are  such  serious  fictions  as  "  The  Wars  of  Granada" 
and  "  The  Spanish  Gerardo."  The  popular  drama,  too, 
was  near  akin  to  the  whole ;  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Timoneda,  whose  stories,  before  he  produced 
them  as  tales,  had  already  been  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  farces  on  the  rude  stage  of  the  public  squares ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Cervantes,  who  not  only  put  part  of  his 
tale  of  "The  Captive"  in  "Don  Quixote"  into  his 
second  play  of  "  Life  in  Algiers,"  but  constructed  his 
story  of  "  The  Liberal  Lover "  almost  wholly  out  of 
his  earlier  play  on  the  same  subject.  Indeed,  Spain, 
during  the  period  we  have  gone  over,  was  full  of  the 
spirit  of  this  class  of  fictions,  —  not  only  producing 
them  in  great  numbers,  and  strongly  marked  with  the 
popular  character,  but  carrying  their  tone  into  the 
longer  romances  and  upon  the  stage  to  a  degree  quite 
unknown  elsewhere." 


and  who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  in 
such  matters,  admired  them  very  much. 
**  L'on  doit  convenir,"  she  says,  when 
8p<uiking  of  the  Spaniards  and  their 
navclaSf  **  qu'ils  ont  un  g^nie  particulier 
pour  ces  sortes  d*ouvrages."  (Voyage, 
Tom.  III.  p.  117.)  And  she  promises 
to  send  home  to  her  friends  in  France 
specimens  of  those  charming  tales.  The 
truth  is,  she  had  already  done  it.  In 
her  fourth  letter,  at  the  end  of  her  first 
volume,  the  story  of  the  Marchioness 
de  los  Rios  is  a  mere  fiction  in  the  Span- 
ish manner ;  and  afterwards,  in  1692, 


she  printed  four  other  stories,  under  the 
title  "  Histoire  nouvelle  de  la  Cour 
d'Espagne  "  ;  —  very  good  imitations  of 
the  noveliu  of  Montalvan,  Santos,  and 
Salas  Barbadillo,  but  a  little  too  long. 

**  Italy  is  the  onlv  country  that  can 
enter  into  competi^on  with  Spain  in 
the  department  of  tales  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  certain,  considering  the 
short  period  (a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury) during  which  Spanish  tales  were 
fashionable,  that  as  many  in  proportion 
were  not  produced  as  were  produced  of 
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*  153  *  The  most  striking  circumstance,  however, 
connected  with  the  history  of  all  romantic  fic- 
tion in  Spain,  —  whatever  form  it  assumed,  —  is  its 
early  appearance,  and  its  early  decay.  The  story  of 
"Amadis"  filled  the  world  with  its  fame,  when  no 
other  Spanish  prose  romance  of  chivalry  was  heard 
of;  and,  what  is  singular,  though  the  oldest  of  its 
class,  it  still  remains  the  best  written  in  any  language ; 
—  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  that  overthrew 
this  same  Amadis,  with  all  his  chivalry,  is  the  "  Don 
Quixote";  again,  the  oldest  and  best  of  all  similar 
works,  and  one  that  is  still  read  and  admired  by  thou- 
sands who  know  nothing  of  the  shadowy  multitudes 
it  destroyed,  except  what  its  great  author  tells  them. 
The  "  Conde  Lucanor  "  is  older  than  the  "  Decamerone." 
The  "Diana"  of  Montemayor  soon  eclipsed  its  Italian 
prototype  in  popularity,  and,  for  a  time,  shone  without 
a  successful  rival  of  its  class  throughout  Europe.  The 
picaresque  stories,  exclusively  Spanish  in  their  origin, 
and  the  multitudes  of  tales  that  followed  them  with 
attributes  hardly  less  separate  and  national,  never  lose 
their  Spanish  air  and  costume,  even  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  their  foreign  imitations.  Taken  together, 
the  number  of  these  fictions  is  very  great ;  —  so  great, 
that  their  mass  may  well  be  called  enormous.  But 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  their  multitude  is  the 


Italian  tales  in  Italy  during  the  long 
period  —  four  centuries  and  a  half — in 
which  they  have  now  been  prevalent 
there.  And  if,  to  the  Spanish  tales 
found  in  books  professing  and  not  pro- 
fessing to  be  collections  of  them,  we 
add  the  thousands  used  up  in  Spanish 
dramas,  to  which  the  elder  Italian  the- 
atre offers  no  counterpart,  I  suppose 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  tnere 
are  really  more  Spanish  fictions  of  this 
class  in  existence  than  there  are  Italian. 
If,  however,  we  were  to  settle  the  point 


only  by  a  comparison  of  the  meagre  and 
imperfect  catalogues  of  Spanish  stories 
in  Antonio's  Bibliotheca  with  the  admi- 
rably complete  one  of  Italian  stories  in 
the  **  Bibliografia  delle  Novelle  lU- 
liane,"  by  Gamba,  we  should  settle  it 
differently.  But  in  any  event,  when 
speaking  of  the  Italian  ^wvelle,  we 
snould  remember,  that,  until  very  late- 
ly, the  whole  spirit  and  power  of  fiction 
in  ItaJy,  so  to  s])eak,  have  been  taken 
from  the  theatre  and  romances,  and  caat 
into  these  short  tales. 
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fact,  that  they  were  produced  when  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  a  partial  exception  in  favor  of  Italy,  was  not  yet 
awakened  to  corresponding  efforts  of  the  imagina- 
tion; before  Madame  de  Lafayette  had  published  her 
"Zayde";  before  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  had  appeared, 
or  D'Urfe's  "  Astrea,"  or  Comeille's  "  Cid,"  or  Le  Sage's 
"  Gil  Bias."  In  short,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their 
fame,  just  at  the  period  when  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
reigned  supreme  over  the  taste  of  France,  and  when 
Hardy,  following  the  indications  of  the  public 
will  *and  the  example  of  his  rivals,  could  do  *  154 
no  better  than  bring  out  upon  the  stage  of  Paris 
nearly  every  one  of  the  tales  of  Cervantes,  and  many 
of  those  of  Cervantes's  rivals  and  contemporaries.^ 

But  civilization  and  manners  advanced  in  the  rest 
of  Europe  rapidly  from  this  moment,  and  paused  in 
Spain.  Madrid,  instead  of  sending  its  influences  to 
France,  began  itself  to  acknowledge  the  control  of 
French  literature  and  refinement.  The  creative  spirit, 
therefore,  ceased  in  Spanish  romantic  fiction,  and,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  a  spirit  of  French  imitation  took 
its  place  .^ 

^  Puibusque,    Histoire    Compar^  tory,  may  be  found  in  Volame  XXXIII. 

Tom.  II.  c.  3.  of  Kivadeneyra's  Biblioteca,  1854,  vritli 

^  A  collection  of  Spanish  stories  and  a  px>d  historical  and  critical  essay  on 

tales  of  different  kinds,  all  of  which,  I  this  style  of  writing  by  Eustaquio  rer- 

believe,  have  been  noticed  in  this  His-  nandez  de  Navarrete. 
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ELOQUENCE,  F0BEK8IG  AND  PULPIT.  —  LUIS  DE  LEON.  —  LUIS  DB  GRANADA.— 
PARAYICINO  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BAD  TASTE.  —  EPISTOLARY  CORRESPOND* 
ENCE.  —  ZURITA.  —  PEREZ.  —  SANTA  TERESA.  —  ARGENSOLA.  —  LOPE  DB 
TEOA.  —  QUBYEDO.  —  CASCALE8.  —  ANTONIO.  —  BOLiS. 

We  shall  hardly  look  for  forensic  or  deliberative  elo- 
quence in  Spain.  The  whole  constitution  of  things 
there,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
country,  and,  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  very  genius 
of  the  people,  were  unfriendly  to  the  growth  6f  a 
plant  like  this,  which  flourishes  only  in  the  soil  of 
freedom.^ 

The  Spanish  tribunals,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  whether  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  in  the  dark  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition,  took  less  cognizance  of  the  influences 
of  eloquence  than  those  of  any  other  Christian  country 
of  modem  times.  They  dealt  with  the  wheel  and  the 
fagot,  —  not  with  the  spirit  of  persuasion.  Nor  was 
this  spirit  truly  known  or  favored  in  the  political 
assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  was  not  sup- 
planted there  by  the  formidable  instruments  familiar 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  ancient  Cortes  of 
Castile,  and  still  more  in  those  of  Aragon,  there  may 
have   been    discussions   which   were   raised   by  their 


*  A  peraon  calling  liimsdf  Don  Ga- 
briel Garcia  CabalTero  published  at 
Madrid,  in  1770,  a  itamphlet  entitled 
"  Discurso  sobre  la  Eloquencia  del 
Foro,"  in  which  he  denie<l  all  the  old 
teaching  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
and  niaiutoiiied  that  elo<|ueuce  can  be 


as  well  cultivated  under  one  form  of 
government  as  under  another,  —  under 
a  di^spotism  as  under  a  republic.  The 
doctnne  was  fitted  to  the  latitude  in 
whi(^h  it  was  taught,  but  no  eloiiuence 
ap)>eared  in  Siwiin  till  the  Cortes  were 
revived  after  the  French  came. 
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fervor  to  something  like  what  we  now  call  delibera^ 
tive  eloquence.  We  have,  in  fact,  intimations  of  such 
discussions  in  the  old  chronicles;  especially 
*  in  those  that  record  the  troubles  and  violence  *  156 
of  the  great  nobles  in  the  reigns  of  John  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  a  free  living  de- 
bate on  a  great  political  principle,  or  on  the  conduct  of 
those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  country,  —  such 
a  debate  as  sometimes  shook  the  popular  assemblies 
of  antiquity,  and  in  modem  times  has  often  controlled 
the  destinies  of  Christendom,  —  was,  in  Spain,  a  thing 
absolutely  unknown. 

Even  the  grave  and  dry  discussions  to  which  the 
pressure  of  afiairs  gave  rise,  were  rare  and  accidentaL 
There  was  no  training  for  them;  and  they  could  be 
followed  by  none  of  the  great  practical  results  that 
are  at  once  the  only  sufficient  motive  and  reward  that 
can  make  them  enter  freely  into  the  institutions  of  a 
state.  Indeed,  whatever  there  was  of  discussion  iii 
any  open  assembly  could  occur  only  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  language  and  cul- 
ture of  the  nation  were  still  too  little  advanced  to 
produce  specimens  of  careful  debate ;  for  from  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  days  of  the 
Comunidades^  the  Cortes  were  gradually  restrained  in 
their  privileges,  until  at  last  they  ceased  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  empire^ 
and  served  only  to  record  the  laws  they  should  them- 
selves have  discussed  and  modelled.  From  this  period, 
all  opportimity  for  the  growth  of  political  eloquence 
in  Spain  was  lost  It  would  have  been  no  more  toler- 
ated by  one  of  the  Philips  than  Lutheranism. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  checked  by  similar 
causes,  but  in  a  diflferent  way.     The  Catholic  religion 
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has  maintained  in  Spain,  down  to  a  late  period,  more 
than  it  has  in  any  other  country,  the  character  it  had 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  been  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  a  religion  of  mysteries,  of  forms,  and  of 
penance ;  a  religion,  therefore,  in  which  such  modes 
of  moving  the  understanding  and  the  heart  as  have 
prevailed  in  France  and  England  since  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  have  been  rarely  attempted, 
and  never  with  great  success. 

If  any  exception  is  to  be  made   to  this  remark,  it 

must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Luis  de  Leon  and 
*  157    in  that  of  Luis  *  de  Granada.     Of  the  first  we 

have  already  spoken.  He  printed,  indeed,  no 
sermons  as  such ;  but  he  inserted  in  his  other  works, 
and  especially  in  his  "Names  of  Christ"  and  in  his 
^  Perfect  Wife,"  long  declamations,  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  text  and  sometimes  not,  but  regularly  divided 
into  heads,  and  wearing  the  general  appearance  and 
attributes  of  religious  discourses.  These,  since  they 
were  printed  as  early  as  1584,  may  be  accounted  the 
earliest  specimens  of  a  higher  Spanish  eloquence  fitted 
for  the  pulpit,  and,  if  not  actually  delivered,  are  still 
worthy  of  notice.^ 

The  case  of  Luis  de  Granada  is  one  more  directly  in 
point.  That  remarkable  man  was  head  of  the  Domin- 
ican order,  or  the  order  of  the  Preaching  Monks,  so 
that  both  his  place  and  his  profession  led  him  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But,  be- 
sides this,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
the  strong  preference  of  genius,  preaching  extemporar 
neously,  it  is  said,  with  great  power  and  unction.  In 
1576,  he  published  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  subject  of 

*  The  most  reiimrkablo,  and  {xtIihiw     the  trxt  U'iii^  fnun  Isaiah  iz.  6  :  "  Tho 
the  niOHt  beautiful,  Ainviiueu  is  in  the     everhutiiig  Father.'* 
fint  book  of  '*  The  Xauini  of  Christ"  ; 
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Pulpit  Eloquence ;  and  in  1595,  after  his  death,  his 
friends  printed,  in  addition  to  those  pubUshed  during 
his  lifetime,  fourteen  of  his  more  formal  discourses,  in 
which  he  has  been  thought,  not  only  to  have  given  a 
full  illustration  of  the  precepts  he  inculcated,  but  to 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
eloquence  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.^ 

They  are  in  a  bold  and  affluent  style,  —  somewhat 
mystical,  as  were  his  own  religious  tendencies,  —  and 
often  more  declamatory  than  seems  in  keeping  with 
the  severe  and  solemn  nature  of  their  subjects ;  but 
they  are  written  with  remarkable  purity  of 
idiom,  and  breathe  everywhere  *  the  spirit  of  *  158 
the  religion  that  was  so  deeply  impressed  on  his 
age  and  country.  Perhaps  a  more  characteristic  speci- 
men of  Spanish  eloquence  can  hardly  be  found,  than 
that  in  which  Luis  de  Granada  describes  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour ;  adding  to  it  his  descent  into  hell 
to  rescue  the  souls  of  the  righteous  who  were  pining 
there  because  they  had  died  before  his  great  sacrifice 
was  completed,  —  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church 
capable  of  high  poetical  ornament,  and  one  which,  from 
the  time  of  Dante,  has  been  often  set  forth  with  the 
most  solemn  effect. 

"  On  that  glorious  day,"  exclaims  Luis  de  Granada, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Resurrection,  "  the  sun  shone 
more  brightly  than  on  all  others,  serving  its  Lord  in 
dutiful  splendor  amidst  his  rejoicings,  as  it  had  served 
him  in  darkness  through  his  sufferings.     The  heavens, 


•  It  should  be  observed,  that  Luis  de 
Granada  was  one  of  those  distinguished 
writers  who,  by  their  example,  discour- 
aged the  use  of  words  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  and  resorted  more  and  more  to 
the  true  foundations  of  the  Castilian  in 
the  Latin,  thinking  thus  both  to  enrich 
and  purify  it.    Inaeed,  the  influence  of 


these  writers  was  so  great  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  IL  ajB  to  make,  if  not  a  revo- 
lution in  their  native  language,  at  least 
distinctly  to  modify  it.  How  many 
words  of  later  origin  it  was  at  first 
necessary  to  explain  we  have  already 
seen,  Vol.  IL  p.  22,  note,  and  else- 
where. 
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which  had  been  veiled  in  mourning  to  hide  his  ago- 
nies, were  now  bright  with  redoubled  glory  as  they 
saw  him  rise  conquering  from  the  grave.  And  who 
would  not  rejoice  in  such  a  day?  The  whole  hu- 
manity of  Christ  rejoiced  in  it;  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  rejoiced  in  it ;  heaven  rejoiced,  earth  rejoiced  ; 
hell  itself  shared  in  the  general  jubilee.  For  the  tri- 
umphant Prince  descended  into  its  depths,  clothed 
with  splendor  and  might.  The  everlasting  darkness 
grew  bright  before  his  steps ;  the  eternal  lamentations 
ceased  ;  the  realms  of  torment  paused  at  his  approach. 
The  princes  of  Edom  were  disturbed,  and  the  mighty 
men  of  Moab  trembled,  and  they  that  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  were  filled  with  fear.  And  the  multi- 
tude of  the  suffering  murmured  and  said,  *  Who  is  this 
mighty  one,  so  resplendent,  so  powerful  ?  Never  be- 
fore was  his  likeness  seen  in  these  realms  of  hell; 
never  hath  the  tributary  world  sent  such  an  one  to 
these  depths,  —  one  who  demands  judgment,  not  a 
debtor ;  one  who  fills  us  with  dread,  not  one  guilty 
like  ourselves;  a  judge,  and  not  a  culprit;  a  con- 
queror, not  a  sinner.  Say,  where  were  our  watch- 
men and  our  guards,  when  he  burst  in  victory  on  our 
barred  gates  ?  By  what  might  has  he  entered  ?  And 
who  is  he,  that  can  do  these  things?  If  he  were  guilty, 
he  were  not  thus  bold  ;  if  the  shade  of  sin  lay  on  his 

soul,  how  could  our  darkness  be  made  bright 
*159    with  his  glory?     *If  he  be   God,  why  should 

hell  receive  him  ?  and  if  he  be  man,  whence 
hath  he  this  might  ?  If  he  be  God,  why  dwelt  he  in 
the  grave  ?  and  if  man,  by  what  authority  would  he 
thus  lay  waste  our  abodes  ? ' 

**Thu8  murmured  the  vassals  of  hell,  as  the  Con- 
queror entered  in  glory  to  free  his  chosen  captivea 
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For  there  stood  they,  all  assembled  together,  —  all  the 
souls  of  the  just,  who  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
till  that  day  had  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  grave ; 
all  the  prophets  and  men  of  might  who  had  glorified 
the  Lord  in  the  manifold  agonies  of  martyrdom ;  —  a 
glorious  company !  —  a  mighty  treasure !  —  the  richest 
inheritance  of  Christ's  triumph  !  For  there  stood  the 
two  original  parents  of  the  generations  of  mankind,  — 
the  first  in  sin  and  the  first  in  faith  and  hope.  There 
stood  that  aged  saint  who  rescued  in  the  ark  of  safety 
those  that  repeopled  the  world  when  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  were  spent.  There  stood  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  who  first  received  by  merit  the  revelation  of 
God's  will,  and  wore,  in  his  person,  the  marks  of  his 
election.  There  stood  his  obedient  son,  who,  bearing 
on  'his  shoulders  the  wood  of  his  own  sacrifice,  showed 
forth  the  redemption  of  the  world.  There  stood  the 
holy  progenitor  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  who,  winning 
his  father's  blessing  in  the  stranger  guise  of  another's 
garb,  set  forth  the  mystery  of  the  humanity  and  incar- 
nation of  the  Divine  Word.  There  stood  also,  as  it 
were  guests  newly  arrived  in  that^  strange  land,  the 
Holy  Baptist  and  the  blessed  Simeon,  who  prayed  that 
he  might  not  be  taken  from  the  earth  till  with  his  own 
eyes  he  had  seen  its  salvation ;  who  received  it  in  his 
arms,  and  sang  gently  its  canticle  of  peace.  And 
there,  too,  found  a  place  the  poor  Lazarus  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who,  for  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  his 
wounds,  deserved  to  join  so  noble  a  company,  and 
share  its  longing  hopes.  And  all  this  multitude  of 
sanctified  spirits  stood  there  mourning  and  grieving 
for  this  day ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  and  as  the 
leader  of  them  all,  the  holy  king  and  prophet  repeated 
without  ceasing  his  ancient  lamentation :  *  As  the  hart 
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panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  0  God !  My  tears  have  been  my 
*  160  meat  day  *  and  night,  while  they  continually 
say  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  God?'  0  blessed 
and  holy  king,  if  this  be  the  cause  of  thy  lamentation, 
let  it  cease  forever ;  for  behold  thy  God !  behold  tliy 
Saviour!  Change,  then,  thy  chant,  and  sing  as  thou 
wast  wont  to  sing  of  old  :  '  Lord,  thou  hast  been  favor- 
able unto  thy  land ;  thou  hast  pardoned  the  offences  of 
thy  people ;  thou  hast  hidden  thy  face  from  the  multi- 
tude of  their  sins.' "  * 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample than  this  of  the  peculiar  rhetoric  that  was  most 
sought  in  the  Spanish  pulpit  But  the  portions  of 
equal  merit  are  few,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  is 


*  See  the  accounts  of  Luis  de  Grana- 
da in  Antonio,  and  in  the  Preface  to 
the  **  Guia  de  Pecadorc's,**  Madiid, 
1781,  2  torn.  8vo.  His  treatise  on  pul- 
pit elo(|uence,  entitkMl  "  Hhetoricie  Kc- 
clesiasticre,  sive  de  Katione  ('oncionan- 
di,  Libri  Sex,"  was  valued  in  other 
countries,  and  was  used  two  centuries 
later  to  stem  the  torR»nt  of  low  and  vul- 
gar preaching  that  flooded  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Father  Isla  (Ferrer  del  Hio, 
Hist,  de  Carlos  III.,  Tom.JV.  p.  377). 
An  edition  of  it,  Cologne,  1611,  Timo, 
fills  al>ove  600  closely  printed  pa^es. 
It  is  somewhat  n*niarkable,  that,  besides 
the  sermon  on  the  Resurrection,  from 
which  the  extract  I  have  translated  was 
made,  one  of  the  Invst  of  his  nn*dit«- 
tions,  that  entitled  *'  De  la  Alegria  tie 
los  Santos  Padn*s,"  is  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  was  bom  in  1504,  and  died 
Li  1588. 

Two  other  of  his  works  —  the  only 
translations,  I  Indievc,  that  he  t*ver 
niaile  —  may  dest-rve  notice.  The  lirst 
in  the  treatise  "  De  Iniitatione/'  attrilv 
uted  to  Thomas  a  Kemjus,  which  Luis 
de  Granada  published  in  1507,  altering 
it,  however,  and  i»retixing  to  it  a  short 
but  beautiful  and  moving  Preface.  The 
other,  which  apj>eared  in  1568,  is  the 
"Scala  Paradisi"  of  John,  a  Greek 
monk  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, who  obtained  the  name  of  Jo- 


hannes Clymacus  from  KXZfia^,  —  the 
title  of  his  book  in  the  original.  Both 
are  as  characteristic  of  Luis  de  Grena- 
da's mind  and  affections  as  most  of  his 
own  works. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  state 
that  the  "  Scala  Paradisi  "  enjoyed  two 
other  remarkable  distinctions  in  the 
S[»anish  language.  In  1504  it  was,  by 
onler  of  Canlinal  Ximenes,  ])riuted  at 
Toledo  in  an  anonymous  C<astilian  ver- 
sion of  much  merit  as  to  its  style,  mak- 
ing a  luxurious  folio  of  a  hundred 
K'av(»s,  coi»ies  of  which,  as  early  as 
1569,  had  already  beconn?  very  rare,  and 
of  which  the  one  I  ikkhscss  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  have  any  notice. 
(**Pauci.ssimi  nunc  inveniuntur  et  sui 
])retium  raritate  adaugent,"  says  Alva- 
rez (romez,  De  Rebus  Gestis  a  Fr.  Xime- 
nio,  1569,  f.  19.)  The  other  distinction 
of  the  "Scala  Paradisi"  is,  that,  in  a 
translation  made  by  Fr.  Juan  de  Estra- 
da, it  was  the  tirst  l)ook  ever  printed  in 
M<*xico,  and  therefore  the  tiret  Ijook  ever 
l»rinted  in  the  New  World,  havinff  ajw 
jx-ared  in  1532  (N.  Ant.,  Hib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  686,  and  Pellicer,  Bib.  de 
Trad.,  Tom.  II.  p.  120).  The  existence 
of  an  earlier  Spanish  translation  has 
bt^en  denieii,  l>ecause  the  one  printed  by 
order  of  Canlinal  Ximenes  is  so  nearly 
unknown.  Luis  de  Granada,  I  think, 
however,  must  have  known  it. 
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small.  After  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  affected  style  of  Gongora  and  the  conceits 
of  the  school  of  Ledesma  found  their  way  into  the 
churches  generally,  and  especially  into  the  churches 
of  Madrid.  This  was  natural.  No  persons  depended 
more  on  the  voice  of  fashion  than  the  preachers  of  the 
court  and  the  capital,  and  the  fashion  of  both 
was  thoroughly  infected  *with  the  new  doc-  *  161 
trines.  Paravicino,  at  this  period,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  preachers ;  himself  a  poet  devoted 
to  the  affectations  of  G6ngora ;  a  man  of  wit,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  courtier.  From  1617  he  was,  during  six- 
teen years,  pulpit  orator  to  Philip  the  Third  and  Philip 
the  Fourth,  and  enjoyed,  as  such,  a  kind  and  degree 
of  popularity  before  unknown.^  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  had  many  followers,  each  of  whom  sought 
to  have  a  fashionable  audience.  Such  audiences  were 
soon  systematically  provided.  They  were,  in  fact,  col- 
lected, arranged,  and  seated  by  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  preacher  himself,  —  generally  by  those 
who,  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  had  an  interest 
in  his  success;  and  then  the  crowds  thus  gathered 
were  induced  in  different  ways  to  express  their  appro- 
bation of  the  more  elaborate  passages  in  his  discourse. 
From  this  time,  and  in  this  way,  religious  dignity  dis- 
appeared from  the  Spanish  pulpit,  and  whatever  there 
was  of  value  in  its  eloquence  was  confined  to  two 

*  Wliile  Paravicino*8  school  was  at  affectation  such  as  is  here  exposed  may 

the  height  of  its  success,  a  modest  trea-  be  found  in  Paravicino's  **  Jesu  Christo 

tise  on   Pulpit  Oratory,  chiefly  with  Desagraviado,"   1633  ;   a  discourse  of 

reference  to  its  relidous  character,  an-  much  pretension  delivered  on  occasion 

peared,  in  which  tne  cultimno  of  the  of  the  punishment  of  some  Jews  who 

time  is  treated  with  great  severity,  as  a  had  insulted  a  crucitiz.     He  calls  him- 

mere  result  of  personal  vanity,  which,  self  in  the  Dedication,  "  Decano  de  la 

in  many  cases,   1  doubt  not,  it  was.  Universidad  de  Salamanca  i  de  la  Ca- 

See  '*Sumulas  de  Dooumentos  de  la  pilla  de  Palacio,*'  and  begins  with  an 

Prcdicacion  Evangelica,  X)orel  P.  Maes-  imitation  of  Cicero's  "Quoosque  tan- 

tro  Juan  Rodriguez,  Presbitero,"  Se-  dem  Catiliua." 
villa,  1640,  4to,  Chap.  X.     Proofs  of 
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forms,  —  the  learned  discussions,  often  in  Latin,  ad- 
dressed to  bodies  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the  extempo- 
raneous exhortations  addressed  to  the  lower  classes; 
—  the  latter  popular  and  vehement  in  their  tone,  and, 
by  their  coarseness,  often  unworthy  of  the  solemn  sub- 
jects they  touched.^ 
*  162  *  Turning  now  to  Spanish  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, we  find  little  that  requires  notice  as 
a  portion  of  the  elegant  literature  of  the  country. 
The  heartiness  of  a  simpler  age  gives,  indeed,  a  charm 
to  such  letters  as  those  which  claim  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Cibdareal,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  those  of  Pul- 
gar  and  Diego  de  Valera.  Later,  the  despatches  of 
Columbus,  in  which  he  made  known  to  the  world  his 
vast  discoveries,  are  occasionally  marked  by  the  fervor 
of  an  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  great  subject ;  and 
those  of  his  queen  and  patron,  though  few  in  number 
and  less  interesting,  are  quite  as  characteristic  and 
quite  as  true-hearted. 

But,  with  the  stately  court  brought  from  the  North 


•  For  Paravicino  and  his  school,  see 
Se<lano,  (Pamaso  Espahol,  Tom.  V.  p. 
xlviii.)  IWna,  (Hyos  de  Madrid,  Tom. 
II.  p.  389,)  and  Antonio,  (Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  612,)  who  speaks  as  if  he 
had  ofton  heard  Paravicino's  eloquence, 
and  witnessed  its  effects.  Salas  Bar- 
hadillo,  too,  in  his  **  fistafeta  del  Dios 
Monio,"  1627,  praises  him  extravagant- 
ly. E  coiUra  is  Figueroa,  who,  in  his 
••Pasngero,"  (1617,  Alivio  IV.,)  is  se- 
ven*  uiH)n  the  preachers  an<l  aiuliences 
of  Madrid.  I*anivicino'8  **  Panegyrico 
Fun«Tal,"  1625,  on  Philip  III.,  was  at- 
tack<>d  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
accuMMl  him  of  pbigiarisni  as  well  as 
Wd  taste,  an<l  it  was  defended  by  Juan 
de  Jauregui  in  a  tract,  the  same  year, 
dediratetl  to  the  ("onde  Du(j[ue  de  Oli- 
van'H.  See  S]Mnish  translation  of  this 
Histor}%  Tom.  III.  p.  552. 

The  fact,  however,  that  Capmany,  in 
his  five  im]K>rtant  volumes  devoted  to 
S|)aiiish  elo<|Uence,  (' '  Teatro  Historico- 


critico  de  la  Eloqnencia  Espafkola,"  Ma- 
drid, 1786-1794,  5  torn.  8vo,)  has 
lieen  able  to  find  nothing  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  either  m  the  way  of 
forensic  orations  or  popular  pulpit  elo- 
quence, with  which  to  fill  nis  pages, 
but  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  eloouent 
prose  of  history  and  philosophy,  ot  eth- 
ics and  religious  asceticism,  tells  at 
once,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  the 
tale  of  the  deticiencii*s  in  Castilian  elo- 
quence, as  the  word  eloquence  is  under- 
stood in  English.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  made  concerning  his  treatise  on 
Klo<]uence  as  an  art,  —  *'  Filosofia  de  la 
Elofinencia,"  8vo,  Madrid,  1776,  and 
London,  1812. 

Capmany,  to  whom  we  are  indebted, 
besides  his  literary  works,  for  several 
works  in  History  and  Politics,  was  bom 
at  Barcelona  in  1743,  and  died  in  181S. 
See  Fallecimiento  de  D.  Antonio  Cap- 
many  y  Montpalau,  Madrid,  181^ 
pp.  28. 
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by  Charles  the  Fifth,  all  this  was  changed.  Added 
forms,  and  more  than  the  old  national  gravity,  passed 
into  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  and  infected  the 
style  of  the  commonest  con^espondence.  Graceful 
familiarity  disappeared  from  the  letters  of  friends,  and 
even  private  affections  and  feelings  were  either  sel- 
dom expressed,  or  were  so  covered  up  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognized.  Thus,  what  was  most  valued  in 
this  department  at  the  time,  and  for  a  century  after- 
wards, were  Guevara's  "Golden  Epistles,"  which  are 
only  formal  dissertations,  and  the  "  Epistles  "  of  Avila, 
which  are  sermons  in  disguise,  that  moved  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  because  they  were  such  earnest 
exhortations  to  a  religious  life.^ 

*  From  these  remarks,  however,  we  should  *  163 
except  portions  of  the  correspondence  of  Zurita, 
the  historian,  extending  over  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  and  ending  in  1582,  just  before  his  death. 
They  give  us  the  business-like  intercourse  of  a  man 
of  letters,  carried  on  with  all  classes  of  society,  from 
ministers  of  state  and  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the 
realm  down  to  persons  distinguished  only  because  they 
were  occupied  in  studies  like  his  own.  The  number  of 
letters  in  this  collection  is  large,  amounting  to  above 
two  hundred.     More  of  them  are  from  Antonio  Agus- 


'  These  writers  have  rU  been  men- 
tioned earlier,  (see  anU,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
856,  II.  17,  etc.,)  except  Queen  Isa- 
bella, whose  letters  are  oest  found  in 
Clemencin's  excellent  work  on  her  char- 
acter  and  times,  tilling  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  the  **  Memorias  de  la  Academia 
de  la  Historia."  They  are  addressed  to 
her  confessor,  Hernando  de  Talavera, 
and  strongly  illustrate  both  her  pm- 
deuce  and  her  submission  to  ecclesias- 
tical influences.  (Sec  pp.  351-383.) 
Several  letters  addressed  to  Columbus, 
and  marked  with  her  spirit  rather  than 
that  of  her  husband,  though  signed  by 


both  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Navarrete,  (Viages,  etc.,) 
which  is  rich  in  such  curious  documents. 
Juan  de  Yaciar,  a  Biscayan,  pub- 
lished, in  1569,  a  sort  of  complete  let- 
ter-writer, which  he  dedicated  to  the 
well-known  Prince  of  Eboli,  at  whose 
reiiuest  it  was  prepared.  It  seems, 
from  Stirling's  account  of  it,  to  have 
been  a  curious  book ;  but  I  never  saw 
it,  and  do  not  suppose  that  it  had  so 
much  influence  on  letter-writing  in 
Spain  as  Guevara's  Golden  £pifltles, 
published  thirty  years  before.  Artists 
of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  III.  p.  1341. 
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tin,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Spanish  history  and  civil  law,  than  from  any  other 
person ;  but  the  most  interesting  are  from  Znrita  him- 
self, from  his  friend  Ambrosio  Morales,  from  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  the  historian,  Argote  de  Molina,  the  anti- 
quarian, and  Feman  Nufiez,  the  Greek  Commander. 
Each  of  these  series  is  marked  by  something  charac- 
teristic of  its  author,  and  all  of  them,  taken  together, 
show  more  familiarly  the  interior  condition  of  a  scholar's 
life  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  than  it  can  be 
found  anywhere  else.® 

But  the  principal  exception  to  be  made  in  favor  of. 
Spanish  epistolary  correspondence  is  found  in  the  case 
of  Antonio  Perez,  secretary  of  Philip  the  Second,  and 
for  some  time  his  favorite  minister.  His  father,  who 
was  a  scholar,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey,"^ had  been  in  the  employment  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  so  that  the  younger  Perez  inherited  somewhat 
of  the  court  influence  which  was  then  so  important; 
but  his  rapid  advancement  was  owing  to  his  own 
*  164  genius,  and  to  a  *  love  of  intrigue  and  adven- 
ture, which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  nature. 
At  last,  in  1578,  at  the  command  of  his  master,  he  not 
unwillingly  brought  about  the  murder  of  Escovedo,  a 


'  The  correspondence  of  Zurita  and 
his  friends  is  to  be  sought  in  the  *'  Pro- 
gresos  de  la  Historia  en  el  Keyno  de 
Aragon,"  hy  Diego  Josef  Domier,  (Za- 
ragoza,  1680,  folio,)  and  esjweially  pp. 
362  -  563,  which  are  entirely  given  up 
to  it. 

•  **  La  Ulyxea  de  Homero,"  etc.,  jwr 
Gonzalo  Perez,  (Venecia,  1553,  18mo,) 
is  in  hlank  verse ;  but  in  this  edition 
we  have  only  the  first  thirteen  books, 
with  a  dedication  to  Philip  the  Prince, 
whose  chief  secretary  (lonzalo  Perez 
then  was,  as  his  son  Antonio  was  after- 
wards sttcretary  of  the  same  Philip  on 
the  throne.  Subsciiuently,  when  he 
had  translated  the   remaining  eleven 


books,  he  dedicated  the  whole  anew  to 
Philip  as  king,  (Anvers,  1556,  12nio,) 
correcting  and  amending  the  first  part 
carefully.  Loi)e  de  Vega  (in  his  Doro- 
tea,  Acto  IV.  sc.  3)  praises  the  version 
of  Perez ;  but,  like  most  of  the  Span- 
ish translations  from  the  ancients  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  shows  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  A  good  life  of 
Gonzalo  Perez,  by  Esteban  de  Arteaga 
y  Lopez,  is  to  be  found  in  Salva  y  m- 
randa,  Docunientos  Ineditos,  8vo,  Tom. 
XIII.,  1849,  i)p.  531  - 549.  It  should, 
l>erhai)S,  V>e  added  that  Antonio  Perez 
was  a  natural  son  of  Gonzalo,  that  he 
was  an  only  child,  and  that  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown.  Llorente  IlL  350. 
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person  high  in  the  confidence  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
whose  growing  influence  it  was  thought  worth  while 
thus  to  destroy;  —  a  crime  which,  perpetrated  as  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  official  connection  of  the 
secretary  with  the  monarch,  brought  Perez  to  the  very 
height  of  his  favor. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  guilty  agent  became 
as  unwelcome  to  his  guilty  master  as  their  victim  had 
been.  A  change  in  their  relations  followed,  cautiously 
brought  on  by  the  unscrupulous  king,  but  deep  and 
fatal.  At  first,  Philip,  whose  murder  of  Montigny  had 
made  him  an* adept  in  crime,  permitted  Perez  to  be 
pursued  by  the  kinsmen  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
afterwards,  contriving  plausible  pretexts  for  hiding  his 
motives,  began  himself  to  join  in  the  persecution. 
Eleven  long  years  the  wretched  courtier  was  watched, 
vexed,  and  imprisoned  at  Madrid ;  and  once,  at  least, 
he  was  subjected  to  cruel  bodily  tortures.  When  he 
could  endure  this  no  longer,  he  fled  to  Aragon,  the 
kingdom  from  which  his  family  originated,  whose  freer 
political  constitution  did  not  permit  him  to  be  crushed 
in  secret  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  Philip,  and, 
for  an  instant,  seems  to  have  disconcerted  his  dark 
schemes.  But  his  resources  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. He  pursued  Perez  to  Saragossa,  and,  finding 
the  regular  means  of  justice  unequal  to  the  demands 
of  his  vengeance,  caused  his  victim  to  be  seized  by  the 
Inquisition,  under  the  absurd  charge  of  heresy.  But 
this,  again,  in  the  form  in  which  Philip  found  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed,  was  a  violation  of  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  kingdom,  and  the  people  broke  out  in 
open  rebellion,  and  released  Perez  from  prison;  —  a 
consequence  of  his  measiures,  which,  perhaps,  was 
neither  unforeseen  by  Philip  nor  unwelcome  to  Imiu 
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At  any  rate,  he  immediately  sent  an  army  into  Ara- 
gon,  sufficient  not  only  to  overwhelm  all  open  resist- 
ance, but  to  strike  a  terror  that  should  prevent  future 
opposition  to  his  will;  and  the  result,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  rich  confiscations  to  the  royal  treas- 
*  165  ury,  *was  the  condemnation  of  sixty-eight  per- 
sons of  distinction  to  death  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  nearly  everything  that  re- 
mained of  the  long-cherished  liberties  of  the  country. 

Meantime,  Perez  escaped  secretly  from  Saragossa,  as 
he  had  before  escaped  from  Madrid,  and,  wandering 
over  the  Pyrenees  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  sought 
refuge  in  Beam,  at  the  little  court  of  Catherine  of 
Bourbon,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Public  policy 
caused  him  to  be  well  received  both  there  and  in 
France,  where  he  afterwards  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  long  exile.  During  the  troubles  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Philip,  he  instinctively  went  to  England,  and, 
while  there,  was  much  with  Essex,  and  became  more 
familiar  with  Bacon  than  the  wise  and  pious  mother 
of  the  future  Chancellor  thought  it  well  one  so  profli- 
gate as  Perez  should  bc.^^  Philip,  who  could  ill  endure 
the  idea  of  having  such  a  witness  of  his  crimes  intrigu- 
ing at  the  courts  of  his  great  enemies,  endeavored  to 
have  Perez  assassinated  both  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
failed  more  from  accident  than  from  want  of  well-con- 
certed plans  to  accomplish  his  object. 

^^  Of  )iis  n'sideiice  in  England  nieas-  bo  long  as  he  mties  not  himself,  bat 

ant  and  'cuiiuiis  notices  may  he  louud  kt'eiwih  tliat  bloody  Perez,  yea,  as  a 

in  the  first  voUnne  of  Hin^h's  Memoirs  co:urh-eom|»anion  aud  bed-com|Minion  ; 

of  the  lifign  of  Queen  Elizul)eth,  1754,  a  j)roud,  profane,  costly  fellow,  whose 

and,  among  other  things,  a  letter  at  p.  Iteing  about  him  I  verily  fear  the  Lord 

143,  from  I/ord  liaoon's  mother  to  her  Go<l  doth  misliko  and  doth  less  bless 

son  Anthony,  in  which  the.  stem  old  your  brother  in  credit  and  otherwise  in 

lady  siMuns  much  disturlxid  tliat  her  liealth  ;  —  surely  I  am  otterlv  discour- 

son  Francis  —  of  whos(«  future  greatness  aged  and  make  conscience  further  to 

she  had  no  viKion  —  should  associate  undo  myself  to  maintain  such  ^^Tetches 

with  a  man  so  unprincipled  as  Perez,  as  he  is,  that  never  loved  your  brother 

8be  says ;  **  I  pity  your  brother ;  yet  but  for  bis  own  credit.** 
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At  last  came  peace  between  England  and  France  on 
one  side,  and  Spain  on  the  other ;  and  Perez  ceased  to 
be  a  person  of  consequence  to  those  who  had  so  long 
used  him.  Henry  the  Fourth,  indeed,  with  his  cus- 
tomary good-nature,  still  indulged  him  even  in  very 
extravagant  modes  of  life,  which  rather  resembled 
those  of  a  prince  than  of  an  exile.  But  his  claims 
were  so  unreasonable,  and  were  urged  with  such  bold- 
ness and  pertinacity,  that  everybody  wearied  of  him. 
He  therefore  fell  into  imhonored  poverty,  and  dragged 
out  the  miserable  life  of  a  neglected  and  ruined 
courtier  till  1611,  when  he  died  at  Paris.  *Four  *  166 
years  later,  the  Inquisition,  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy  as  a  heretic,  reluctantly  did 
him  the  imperfect  justice  of  removing  their  anathemas 
from  his  memory,  and  thus  permitted  his  children  to 
enter  into  civil  rights,  of  which  nothing  but  the  most 
shameless  violence  had  ever  deprived  them. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment,  Perez  be- 
gan to  write  the  letters  that  are  still  extant ;  and  their 
series  never  stops  till  we  approach  the  period  of  his 
death.  Some  of  them  are  to  his  wife  and  children; 
others,  to  Gil  de  Mesa,  his  confidential  friend  and 
agent;  and  others,  to  persons  high  in  place,  from 
whose  influence  he  hoped  to  gain  favor.  His  Nar- 
ratives, or  "  Relations,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  his  "  Me- 
morial" on  his  own  case,  occasionally  involve  other 
letters,  and  are  themselves  in  the  nature  of  long 
epistles,  written  with .  great  talent  and  still  greater 
ingenuity,  to  gain  the  favor  of  his  judges  or  of  the 
world.  All  these,  some  of  which  his  position  forbade 
him  ever  to  send  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  he  carefully  preserved,  and  during  his  exile 
published  them  from  time  to  time  to  suit  his  own 
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political  purposes;  —  at  first  anonymously,  or  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Raphael  Peregrino ;  afterwards 
imder  the  seeming  editorship  of  his  friend  Mesa ;  and 
finally,  without  disguise  of  any  sort,  dedicating  them 
to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  to  the  Pope. 

Their  number  is  large,  amounting  in  the  most  ample 
collection  to  above  a  thousand  pages.  The  best  are 
those  that  are  most  familiar ;  for  even  in  the  slightest 
of  them,  as  when  he  is  sending  a  present  of  gloves  to 
Lady  Rich,^^  or  a  few  new-fashioned  toothpicks  to  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  there  is  a  nice  preservation  of  the 
Castilian  proprieties  of  expression.  Many  of  them 
sparkle  with  genius;  sometimes  most  imexpectedly, 
though  not  always  in  good  taste.  Thus,  to  his  inno- 
cent wife,  shamefully  kept  in  prison  during  his  exile, 
he  says :  "  Though  you  are  not  allowed  to  write  to  me, 
or  to  enjoy  what  to  the  absent  is  the  breath  of  life, 
yet  here  [in  France]  there  is  no  punishment 
*  167  for  *  the  promptings  of  naturarafiection.  I  an- 
swer, therefore,  what  I  hear  in  the  spirit,  your 
complaints  of  the  pimishment  laid  on  your  own  virtues 
and  on  the  innocence  of  your  children,  —  complaints 
which  reach  me  from  that  asylum  of  darkness  and  of 
the  shadow  of  death  in  which  you  now  lie.  But  when 
I  listen,  it  seems  as  if  I  ought  to  hear  you  no  less  with 
my  outward  ears,  just  as  the  words  and  cries  that 
come  from  the  caves  under  the  earth  only  resoimd  the 
louder,  as  they  are  rolled  up  to  us  from  their  dark 
hiding-places."^  And  again,  when  speaking  of  the 
cruel  conduct  of  his  judges  to  his  family,  he  breaks 

^^  This  is  the  Lady  Kich  so  much  the  fashionable  toothpicks  introduced 

connected   ^ith    the    disapiwintments  by  Perez  into  France  has  been  seen  in 

and  sorrows  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  life,  our  time  by  Feuillet  de  Conches. 

See  also  a  letter  to  the  Due  d'Epemon,  ^  Obras,  Ginevra,   1654,   12mo^  pw 

sending  him  some  fancy  tooth-{)owder,  1073. 
e<^ually  light  and  graceful.    A  bundle  of 
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out:  "But  let  them  not  be  deceived.  Their  victims 
may  be  imprisoned  and  loaded  with  irons;  but  they 
have  the  two  mightiest  advocates  of  the  earth  to  de- 
fend them,  —  their  innocence  and  their  wrongs.  For 
neither  could  Cicero  nor  Demosthenes  so  pierce  the 
ears  of  men,  nor  so  stir  up  their  minds,  nor  so  shake 
the  frame  of  things,  as  can  these  two,  to  whom  God 
has  given  the  especial  privilege  to  stand  forever  in^  his 
presence,  to  cry  for  justice,  and  to  be  witnesses  and 
advocates  for  one  another  in  whatsoever  he  has  re- 
served for  his  own  awful  judgment.^ 

The  letters  of  Perez  are  in  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
from  the  cautious  and  yet  fervent  appeals  that  he 
made  to  Philip  the  Second,  down  to  the  gallant  notes 
he  wrote  to  court  ladies,  and  the  overflowings  of  his 
heart  to  his  young  children.  But  they  are  all  written 
in  remarkably  idiomatic  Castilian,  and  are  rendered 
interesting  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  each  class 
there  is  a  strict  observance  of  such  conventional  forms 
as  were  required  by  the  relative  social  positions  of  the 
author  and  his  correspondents.^* 


^  Ibid.,  p.  96.  His  letters,  how- 
ever, often  show  his  licentious  charac- 
ter. One  of  them  begins,  '*  Nunca  me 
mir6  dama  dos  veces,  que  no  la  siguiese 
y  buscasse." 

M  The  first  publication  of  the  JUla- 
Clones  of  Antonio  Perez  may  have  been 
in  the  very  rare  volume  entitled  "  Pe- 
da908  de  Historia,  ec.,  Impreso  en 
Leon,'*  8.  a.,  in  small  4to,  889  pages, 
besides  the  prefatory  and  supplementary 
matter.  It  is  dedicated  to  Essex,  and 
was,  jud^g  from  the  type  and  paper, 
printed  in  England,  where  Perez  men 
lived,  and  perhaps  at  the  exjpense  of 
Queen  Elizaoeth,  who  patronized  him 
and  is  flattered  extravagantly  in  the 
dedication.  This  was  as  early  as  1594, 
for  Mignet  (p.  343,  note)  cites  a  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Dutch,  published  in 
that  year  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
had  then  been  so  long   in   rebellion 


against  Spain.  But  I  believe  that  the 
separate  kelacumes  of  what  happened 
at  Saragossa  on  the  24th  of  May  and 
the  24tb  of  September,  1591,  had  been 
printed  earlier  and  circulated  to  stir  up 
discontent  at  home.  In  any  event, 
however,  the  **  Relaciones,*'  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  were  printed  again, 
but  with  numerous  changes  and  addi- 
tions, at  Paris,  in  1598,  4to,  pp.  816, 
besides  the  prefatory  and  supplementary 
matter,  amone  which  last  are  letters  of 
Perez,  etc.  At  this  time,  however,  be- 
ing in  France,  he  dedicates  his  volume 
to  Henry  IV.  ;  but  in  my  copy,  with  a 
separate  pagination,  is  also  a  dedication 
to  the  Pone  and  Hie  Coll^  of  Cardi- 
nals, which  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
go  (instead  of  the  one  to  Henry  IV.)  in 
the  copies  sent  to  Rome.  Indeed,  Peres 
seems  to  have  always  published  his 
works  with  changes  to  suit  the  place 
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*  168  *  The  letters  of  Santa  Teresa,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  secretary  of  Philip  the  Second, 
and  died  in  1582,  are  entirely  different ;  for  while  noth- 
ing can  be  more  practical  and  worldly  than  those  of 
Perez,  the  letters  of  the  devout  nun  are  entirely 
spiritual.  She  believed  herself  to  be  inspired,  and 
therefore  wrote  with  an  air  of  authoritv,  which  is 
almost  always  solemn  and  imposing,  but  which  some- 
times, through  its  very  boldness  and  freedom  from  all 
restraint,  becomes  easy  and  graceful.  Her  talents 
were  versatile  and  her  perceptions  acute.  To  each 
of  her  many  correspondents  she  says  something  that 
seems  suited  to  the  occasion  on  which  she  is  consulted ; 
—  a  task  not  easy  for  a  nun  who  lived  forty-seven 
years  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and'  during  that 
time  was  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  archbishops 
and  bishops,  to  wise  and  able  statesmen  like  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  to  men  of  genius  like  Luis  de  Granada,  to 
persons  in  private  life  who  were  in  deep  affliction  or 
in  great  danger,  and  to  women  in  the  ordinary  course 

and  the  time  when?  they  aj)j>earo(l ;  Imt 
th(>  most  ('uiii|)l<ite  culUH^tiou  is  tlmt  of 
(tt'iu'vii,  16r)4,  I'iino,  pp.  112ti.  His 
life  is  adiiiinil)ly  iUscus.sed  by  M.  Mig- 
iift,  in  his  **  Antonio  Peivz  et  Philippe 
II."  (2di'  edit.,  l»aris  1846).  Tlie  work 
of  SiUvador  liiTinuilez  de  Castro,  enti- 
th'd  **  Antonio  Perez,  Estudias  llisto- 
rieo.s"  ^Madrid,  1841,  8vo,)  is  a  slight, 
pU>as<int  lHx>k  suiH'rs«»<hHl  by  the  **  His- 
toria  de  his  Altenieiones  lU*  Aragon  en  el 
lloynado  de  PheliiH»  11.  jnir  el  Manpies 
de  l*idal,"  Madrid,  3  toni.  18«2,  18t>3. 
The  lives  of  Pen»z  in  IWna  (Tom.  1., 
1789,  i».  Vl\)  and  bitiuvsji  (Uib.  Nov.. 
Tom.  II.,  1799,  p.  loSKshow  how  afraid 
men  of  letteis  were,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  eightiH'nth  eentury,  to  Hj>nro;udi 
any  subjei-t  thus  eonnwttil  witli  nn'- 
altv.  'fhe  works  of  Pen'Z  an»  strietly 
for\>idden  by  the  Index  Kxpurgatorius 
of  the  Impiisition  to  the  last,  —  in  1790 
and  1S0:>.  The  letters  of  Pen'z  to  H^- 
M>x  an*  in  pn'ttv  gixnl  K'ltin,  and  out  of 
his  S^HUiish  worlds  then^  wore  early  made 


two  or  three  collections  of  acute  and 
striking  aphorisms,  which  have  been 
several  times  print<id.  There  are  many 
MS.  letters  of  Pen»z  at  the  Hague  and 
elsewhere,  n*ferred  to  by  Mignet,  and 
there  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
an  important  ]>olitical  treatise  which 
Invars  his  nami',  but  which,  though 
strongly  marked  with  his  acuteness  and 
brilliancy,  Ochwi  hesitates  to  attribute 
to  him.  It  is,  however,  I  believe,  his. 
Perhajw  it  is  the  MS.  which  Perez,  in 
a  long  letter  dattnl  24th  June,  1594. 
and  luldn'ssed  **A  un  gran  l*rivado,'* 
oiK>ns   with   these  wonis :    **  Enibio  d 

\ el  Advert  imiento  que  me  ha  i»e- 

dido  sobre  iHimo  se  debe  govemar,  un 
Privado."  At  li^st  the  subjects  of  the 
two  at»em  to  l>e  similar.  (See  0(.*hoQ, 
Manuseritivi  EsiMi\oles,  pp.  158  - 166  ; 
and  Si'manario  Knidito,  Tom.  VIII. 
i>p.  245  and  250.  >  Further  accounts  of 
\\tx*i  an'  to  Ih»  found  in  Llorcnte,  Tom 
111.  pp.  316-375. 
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of  their  daily  lives.  Her  letters  fill  four  volumes,  and 
though,  in  general,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  fervent  exhortations  or  religious  teachings, 
*  still,  by  the  purity,  beauty,  and  womanly  grace  *  169 
of  their  style,  they  may  fairly  claim  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  epistolary  literature  of  her  coun- 
try.^^ 

Some  portions  of  the  correspondence  of  Bartolom^ 
de  Argensola  about  1625,  of  Lope  de  Vega  before 
1630,  and  of  Quevedo  a  little  later,  have  been  pre- 
served to  us ;  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  in 
amount  to  have  much  value.  Of  Cascales,  the  rheto- 
rician, we  have  more.  In  1634,  he  printed  three 
Decades  of  Letters ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  points  that  involve  learned  lore ; 
and,  even  where  they  are  not  such,  they  are  stiff  and 
formal.  A  few  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  the  literary  his- 
torian, who  died  in  1684,  are  plain  and  business-like, 
but  are  written  in  a  hard  style,  that  prevents  them 
from  being  interesting.  Those  of  Solis,  who  closes  up 
the  century  and  the  period,  are  better.  They  are  such 
as  belong  to  the  intercourse  of  an  old  man,  left  to 
struggle  through  the  last  years  of  a  long  life  with 
poverty  and  misfortune,  and  express  the  feelings  be- 
coming his  situation,  both  with  philosophical  calmness 
and  Christian  resignation.^® 

^*  "Cartas  de  Santa  Teresa  de  Je-  of  mortification   at  the  failure  of  hi« 

sus,"    Madrid,    1793,    4   torn.    4to,  —  prophecy,   and  eight  years  afterwards 

chiefly  written  in  the  latter  part  of  her  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  the  Inquisition 

life.  as  an  impostor.     He  was  probably,  as 

Sevenlettersof  Juan  de  la  Sal,  Bishop  Don  Juan  thought,  only  a  crazy  man, 

of  Bona,  in  1616,  to  the  Duke  of  Medi-  who  uttered  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense, 

na  Sidonia,  may  be  found  in  the  Bib-  and  who  attracted  more  attention  by 

lioteca   de  Autores   Elspaftoles,    (Tom.  his  claims  to  miraculous  foresight  than 

XXXVI.,  1855,)  and  are  worth  notice,  they  deserved.     The  letters  are  plain 

They  concern  the  fancies  or  pretensions  and  simple,   with  a  little  humor  and 

of  a  secular  clerigo^  named  Francisco  much  good  sense,  but  not  otherwise  re- 

Mendez,  who  said  he  should  die  on  markable.     There  is  a  graceful  sonnet 

a  certain   day,   but    survived    several  addressed  to  their  author  by  Medrano. 

months,  and  then  died,  it  was  thought,  ^^  The  letters  of  Argensola  aie  in  the 
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*  170        *  But  no  writer  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
epistolary  correspondence  can  be  compared  for 
acuteness  and  brilliancy  with  Antonio  Perez,  or  for 
eloquence  with  Santa  Teresa. 


"Cartas  de  Yarios  Aatores  Espafioles," 
by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  (Valencia,  1773, 
5  torn.  12mo,)  —  itself  a  monument  of 
the  poverty  of  Spanish  literature  in  that 
department  from  which  it  attempts  to 
miike  a  collection,  since  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  consists  of  old  printed 
dedicationB,  formal  epistles  of  approba- 
tion that  had  been  prefixed  to  books 
when  they  were  first  published,  lives 
of  authors  that  had  served  as  prefaces 
to  their  works,  etc.  Many  of  these 
were  written  by  Mayans  himself  or  ad- 
dressed  to  him,  so  that  the  five  volumes 
are  much  devoted  to  his  own  honor  and 
glory,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a 
line  is  given  from  Antonio  Perez,  prob- 
ably on  i)olitical  grounds. 

The  letters  of  Quevedo  and  Lope  are 
chiefly  on  literary  subjects,  and  are 
scattered  through  their  respective  writ- 
ings. Those  of  Antonio  and  Solis  are 
in  a  small  volume  published  by  Alayans 
at  Lyons,  in  1738  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  those  at  the  end  of  Antonio's 
"  Censura  de  Historias  Fabulosas,*'  Ma- 
drid. 1742,  fol.  The  "Cartas  Philo- 
logicas  *'  of  Cascales,  (of  which  there  is 
a  neat  edition  by  Sanchez,  Madrid, 
1779,  6vo,)  are  to  Spain  and  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written  what  the  terse 
and  pleasant  letters  published  by  Mel- 


moth,  under  the  paeadonyme  of  Iltzos- 
bome,  are  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
George  II., — an  attempt  to  unite  as 
much  learning  as  the  public  would  bear 
with  an  infusion  of  lighter  matter  iu 
discussions  connected  with  morals  and 
manners.  To  these  may  be  added,  as 
with  similar  but  not  et^ual  pretensions, 
the  "  EpistolasVarias'*  of  Felix  de  Lucio 
Espinosa,  or  Espinossa  (4to,  1675) ; — an 
author  already  noticed  for  his  poor  son- 
nets, {ante.  Vol.  HI.  p.  43,  note,)  but 
whose  letters,  though  they  are  rather 
learned  essays  than  letters,  are  better 
than  might  be  expected  from  their  pe- 
riod. They  arp  addressed  to  Nicolas 
Antonio,  Josef  Pellioer,  Josef  Dormer, 
and  other  scholars  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  them  are  curious,  for  their 
recondite  research ;  ex.  gr.,  the  twelfth, 
on  the  use  of  beverages  artificially 
cooled.  But  the  few  letters  of  Gon- 
zalo  Ayora,  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  of  Francisco  Ortiz,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  though  pressed 
into  the  service  by  the  collector  of  the 
Epistolario  Espafiol  that  forms  Vol. 
XIII.  of  Kivadeneyra*s  Biblioteca,  1850, 
do  not  l)elong  in  a  collection  of  the  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  a  nation,  and 
only  prove,  like  the  collection  of  Mav- 
ans,  how  little  there  is  to  be  gathered. 


•CHAPTER   XXXVIII.  *171 

HISTORICAL  COMPOSITION.  —  ZURITA,  MORALES,  RIBADENETRA,  SIGUENZA,  MA- 
RIANA, SANDOVAL,  HERRERA,  AROENSOLA,  THE  INCA  OARCILASSO,  MBNDOZA, 
MONCADA,  COLOMA,  MELO,  8AATEDRA,  SOLfS. — GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE 
SPANISH   HISTORIANS. 

The  fathers  of  Spanish  history,  as  distinguished  from 
Spanish  chronicling,  are  Zurita  and  Morales,  both  of 
whom,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  show 
that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  influences  of  that 
great  period  in  the  annals  of  their  country,  and  both 
of  whom,  after  its  close,  prepared  and  published  their 
works  under  the  happiest  auspices. 

Zurita  was  bom  in  Saragossa  in  1512,  and  died  there 
in  1580;  so  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  live  while 
the  political  privileges  of  his  native  kingdom  were  yet 
little  impaired,  and  to  die  just  before  they  were  effect- 
ually broken  down.  His  father  was  a  favored  physi- 
cian of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  accompanied  that 
monarch  to  Naples  in  1506.  The  son,  who  showed 
from  early  youth  a  great  facility  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Alcala, 
where  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  have,  for  his  chief 
instructor,  Feman  Nunez,  who  was  commonly  called 
the  Greek  Commander,  from  the  circumstance,  that, 
while  his  position  in  the  state  as  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Guzmans  made  him  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  his  personal  acquisi- 
tions and  talents  rendered  him  the  first  Greek  scholar 
of  his  age  and  country. 

As  the  elder  Zurita  continued  to  be  much  trusted  by 
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Charles  the  Fifth,  and  as  his  son's  connections 
*  172  were  chiefly  *  with  persons  of  great  considera- 
tion, the  progress  of  the  future  historian  was  at 
first  rather  in  the  direction  of  public  afiairs.  But  in 
1548,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  honorable  to  him, 
he  was  appointed  Historiographer  of  Aragon;  being 
elected  unanimously  by  the  free  Cortes  of  that  king- 
dom to  the  office,  which  they  had  just  established,  and 
as  a  candidate  for  which  he  had  to  encounter  the  most 
powerful  and  learned  competitors.  The  election  seems 
to  have  satisfied  his  ambition,  and  to  have  given  a  new 
direction  to  his  life.  At  any  rate,  he  immediately  pro- 
cured a  royal  warrant  to  examine  and  use  all  docu- 
ments needful  for  his  purpose  that  could  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  empire.  Under  this  broad  authority 
he  went  over  much  of  Spain,  consulting  and  examin- 
ing the  great  national  records  at  Simancas,^  and  then 
visited  Sicily  and  Naples,  from  whose  monasteries  and 
public  archives  he  obtained  further  ample  and  learned 
spoils. 

The  result  was,  that  between  1562  and  1580  he  pub- 
lished, in  six  folio  volumes,  "  The  Annals  of  Aragon," 
from  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Arabs  to  1516 ; 
the  last  third  of  his  labor  being  entirely  given  to  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  for  which  the  recol- 
lections of  his  father's  life  at  the  court  of  that  mon- 
arch probably  afforded  some  of  the  most  interesting 
materials.  The  whole  work  is  more  important  for 
Spanish  history  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  It  has 
hardly  anything  of  the  monkish  credulity  of  the  old 

*  An  account  of  this  remarkable  rol-  vista   Litcraria    ilel    Espafiol,"   28   de 

lection  of  reconls,   which   from  1561,  Julio,  1845.     It  is  very  curious.     The 

when  it  was  begun,  has  l)een  in  char((e  first    sug^^stion    of   forming    national 

of  one  and  the  same  family,  who  pre-  archives  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Cardinal 

serve  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  its  Ximene^. 
resources,  may  be  found  in  the  "Re- 
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chronicles,  for  Zurita  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
always  concerned  in  the  stirring  interests  of  his  time ; 
first,  from  having  been  intrusted  with  the  municipal 
affairs  of  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom ; 
next,  from  being  charged  with  the  general  corre- 
spondence of  the  Inquisition;  and  finally,  from  his 
duties  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Philip  the  Second, 
which  kept  him  much  at  court  and  about  the  king's 
person.  It  shows,  too,  not  unfrequently,  a  love  for  the 
ancient  privileges  of  Aragon,  and  a  generosity 
of  opinion  on  political  subjects,  remarkable  *in  *  173 
one  who  was  aware  that  whatever  he  wrote 
would  not  only  be  submitted  before  its  publication  to 
the  censorship  of  jealous  rivals,  but  read  by  the  wary 
and  severe  monarch  on  whom  all  his  fortunes  de- 
pended, and  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  he  has  been 
accused  of  a  submission  or  subserviency  inconsistent 
with  his  independence  as  an  historian ;  although,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  was  needful  to  insure  his  success 
or  even  his  safety  as  such.^  Its  faults  are  its  great 
length  and  a  carelessness  of  style,  scarcely  regarded  as 
faults  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.' 


^  See  Gayangos,  Translation,  Tom. 
III.  p.  554. 

'  The  best  notice  of  OenSnimo  de  Zu- 
rita is  the  one  at  the  end  of  Part  II. 
Chap.  I.  of  Prescott's  "Ferdinand  and 
IsabN^lIa "  ;  —  the  most  ample  is  the 
folio  volume  of  Diego  Josef  Dormer, 
eutitle<l  "  Progresos  de  la  Historia  en 
Aragou  "  (Zaragoza,  1680,  folio) ;  really 
a  life  of  Zurita,  published  in  his  honor 
by  the  Cortes  ot  his  native  kingdom. 
There  are  several  editions  of  his  An- 
nals ;  and  Latassa  (Bib.  Nueva,  Tom. 
1.  pp.  358-373)  gives  a  list  of  above 
forty  of  his  works,  nearly  all  unpub- 
lished, and  none  of  them,  probably,  of 
much  value,  except  his  History,  to 
which,  in  fact,  they  are  ^nerally  sub- 
sidiary. He  held  several  offices  under 
Philip  II.,  and  there  is  a  letter  to  him 


from  the  king  in  Dormer,  (p.  109,) 
which  shows  that  he  eigoyed  much  of 
the  royal  consideration ;  though,  as  I 
have  intimated,  and  as  may  be  fully 
seen  in  Dormer,  (Lib.  II.  c.  2,  3,  4,) 
he  was  much  tea^ied,  at  one  time,  by 
the  censors  of  his  History.  The  first 
edition  of  the  **  Anales  de  la  Corona  de 
Aragon"  was  published  in  difierent 
years,  at  Saragossa,  between  1562  and 
1580,  to  which  a  volume  of  Indices  was 
added  in  1604,  making  seven  volumes, 
folio,  in  all.  The  thira  edition,  Zara- 
goza, 1610-1621,  7  torn,  folio,  is  the 
one  that  is  preferred. 

Another  volume  was  added  to  the 
Annals  of  Zurita  (Zaragoza,  1630,  fol.) 
by  Bartolom^  Leonardo  de  An^naola, 
the  poet,  who  brought  them  down  to 
1520  ;  but  it  is  too  mfiuae,  filling  abova 
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Morales,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Zurita,  and  defended 
him  from  one  of  his  assailants  in  a  tract  published  at 

the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of 
*  174    *Aragon/'  was  bom  in  1513,  a  year  after  his 

friend,  and  died  in  1591,  having  survived  him 
by  eleven  years.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and, 
besides  early  obtaining  Church  preferments  and  dis- 
tinctions, rose  subsequently  to  eminence  as  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  AlcaM.  But  from  1570, 
when  he  was  appointed  Historiographer  to  the  Crown 
of  Castile,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  completion  of 
the  History  begun  on  so  vast  a  scale  by  Ocampo,  whose 
work  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  in  some  degree  out  of 
regard  for  the  memory  of  its  author. 

He  began  his  task,  however,  too  late.  lie  was 
already  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  when  he  died, 
eleven  years  afterwards,  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
it  down  no  further  than  to  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  in  1037, — a  point  from  which  it 
was  afterwards  carried,  by  Sandoval,  to  the  death  of 


eleven  hundred  pages  with  the  events 
of  only  four  years,  — 1516  to  1520,  — 
and  is  less  wise  and  imiwrtial  than  Zu- 
rita's  great  work,  though  better  writ- 
ten, in  point  of  style.  In  its  turn,  the 
history  of  Argensola  was  continued  hy 
Fran.  Diego  de  Sayas,  in  his  "Analrs 
de  Aragon,"  (fol.  1667,)  in  a  manner 
almost  equally  diffuse,  giving  above 
eight  hundred  pages  to  alwut  four  yeara 
more ;  i.  e.  from  the  end  of  1520  to 
1525.  Sayas,  who  died  in  1680,  wrote 
other  works,  but  none,  I  think,  of  con- 
sen  uence.  (liatasKa,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom. 
111.  p.  551.)  Dormer,  who  did  so 
much  for  Zurita  in  othrr  ways,  pub- 
lished, in  161)7,  as  subsidiary  to  Zuri- 
la's  greater  work,  a  folio  volume,  enti- 
tled "Anales  de  Aragon,  dewle  1625 
hasta  1640,"  pp.  700  ;  but,  like  a  great 
many  other  nistorical  works  that  he 
gave  to  the  world,  it  is  chronicling  and 
documentary,  and  makes  little  preten- 
sion to  style.     Dormer  died  in  1/05. 


I  have  said  that  Zurita  was  employed 
as  secretary  of  Philip  11.,  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  such  was  the  fact.  But  this 
title  often  implied  little  except  ths 
right  of  the  p<»rson  who  bore  it  to  re- 
ceive a  moderate  balar>'  from  the  public 
treasury  ;  —  a  circumstance  which  I 
mention  because  1  have  occasion  fre- 
quently to  notice  authors  who  were 
royal  secretaries  or  sciibes,  from  the 
tnne  of  Baena,  the  Jew,  in  the  days  of 
tlohn  II.,  down  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  Austrian  family.  Thus  Gonzalo 
IVi-ez  and  his  son  Antonio  were  royal 
w>cretaries  ;  so  were  the  two  Quevedos, 
and  many  more.  In  1605,  Philip  III. 
had  twenty-nine  such  secretaries.  CIe« 
mencin,  note  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte 
II.  c.  47.  Ranke  (Zur  Kritik  neuerer 
Geschichtschreiber,  1824,  p.  122)  says 
of  Zurita  that  he  *'  has  learnt  more  from 
his  Annals  than  from  anv  book  he  has 
read  on  modern  history  ;  —  a  tribute 
worth  having  from  such  high  authority. 
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Alfonso  the  Seventh,  in  1097,  where  it  finally  stops. 
Imperfect,  however,  as  is  the  portion  compiled  in  his 
old  age  by  Morales,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  it, 
not,  indeed,  as  so  wise  and  well  weighed  an  historical 
composition  as  that  of  Zurita,  but  as  one  marked  with 
much  more  general  ability,  and  showing  a  much  more 
enlightened  spirit,  than  the  work  of  Ocampo,  to  which 
it  serves  as  a  continuation.  Its  style,  unhappily,  is 
wanting  in  correctness ;  —  a  circumstance  the  more 
to  be  noticed,  since  Morales  valued  himself  on  his 
pure  Castilian,  both  as  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  high 
caste,  and  as  the  nephew  of  Feman  de  Oliva,  by  whom 
he  was  educated,  and  whose  works  he  had  published 
because  they  had  done  so  much  to  advance  prose  com- 
position in  Spain.* 


*  The  History  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales 
was  first  publishiMl  in  three  folios,  Al- 
cala,  1574-1577  ;  but  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Madrid,  1791,  in  six  small 
quartos,  to  which  are  commonly  added 
two  volumes,  dated  1792,  on  Spanish 
Antiquities,  and  three  more,  dated 
1793,  of  his  miscellaneous  works ;  — 
the  whole  being  preceded  by  the  work 
of  Ocampo,  in  two  volumes,  already 
noticed,  and  followed  by  the  continua- 
tion of  Sandoval,  in  one  volume,  a  work 
of  about  equal  merit  mth  that  of  Mo- 
rales, and  nrst  printed  at  Pamplona,  in 
1615,  folio.  The  three  authors,  Ocam- 
po, Morales,  and  Sandoval,  taken  to- 
gether, are  thus  made  to  fill  twelve  vol- 
umes, as  if  they  belonged  to  one  work, 
to  which  is  nven  the  unsuitable  title  of 
**  ConSniea  General  de  Espa&a." 

Morales,  in  his  ^outh,  cruelly  muti- 
lated his  i)erson,  m  order  to  insure  a 
Sriestly  purity  of  life,  and  wellnigh 
ied  of  the  consequences. 

I  might  have  mentioned  here  the 
**  Comentario  de  la  Guerra  de  Alemafia 
de  Luis  de  Avila  y  Zufiiga,"  a  small 
volume,  (An vers,  1550,  12mo,)  first 
printed  in  1548,  and  frequently  after- 
wards, in  Latin,  Italian,  and  French, 
as  well  as  in  Spanish.  It  is  an  account 
of  the  campaigns  of  Charles  V.  in  Oer- 
many,   in  1546   and    1547,   prepared, 


probablVf  from  information  furnished 
by  the  Emjperor  himself,  (Navarra  Dii- 
logos,  1567,  f.  13,)  and  written  in  a 
natural,  but  by  no  means  poUshed, 
Castilian  style.  Parts  of  it  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  having  been  composed 
at  the  very  time  of  the  events  they  re- 
cord, and  the  whole  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  of  the  few  personal  friends 
Charles  V.  ever  had  ;  one,  however, 
who  does  not  appear  to  much  advantage 
in  the  private  fetters  of  Guillaume  Van 
Male,  printed  by  the  Belgian  Biblio- 
philes, in  1848.  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  p. 
460,  note. 

Pellicer  de  Tovar,  in  his  "Gloria  de 
EspaAa,"  (4to,  1650,  p.  16,)  speaks  of 
the  "  Comentario "  as  if  it  were  really 
the  work  of  Charles  V.,  and  Cabrera, 
in  his  treatise  "  De  Historia  para  enten- 
derla  y  escrivirla,"  (1611,  f.  7,  b,)  inti- 
mates  the  same  thing ;  but  the  account 
of  Navarra  is  more  likely  to  be  true. 
Still,  that  Charles  arranged  commen- 
taries on  his  own  reign  seems  certain, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Philip 
II.  destroved  them.  But  they  were 
compiled  by  himself  and  Van  Male, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Com- 
mentaries of  AvUa,  though  they  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  mistake  and  con- 
fusion. (Qachard,  "Retraite  et  Mort 
de  Charles  V.,"  Tom.   II.,   1855,  p. 
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*  175  *  Contemporary  with  both  Zurita  and  Mo- 
rales, but  far  in  advance  of  both  of  them  as 
a  writer  of  history,  was  the  old  statesman,  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  whose  fresh  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  1568  we  have  already  con- 
sidered, noticing  it  rather  at  the  period  when  it  was 
written  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  first  given  to  the  world,  and  when 
Siguenza,  Ribadeneyra,  Mariana,  Sandoval,  and  Herrera 
had  already  appeared,  and  determined  the  character 
which  should  be  finally  impressed  on  this  department 
of  Spanish  literature. 


cxlvi.)  Both  Van  Male  and  Avila  were 
much  about  the  jKireon  of  Charles  V. 
His  attachment  to  both  seems  to  have 
continued  to  the  last.  Avila  had  an 
estate  by  his  wife  at  Plas(>ncia,  near 
Yuste,  and  lived  there  while  the  Em- 
peror was  in  the  convent ;  visited  his 
old  master  often  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  of  consideration  and  rank 
who  were  round  his  death-bed  and  who 
mourned  at  his  funeral.  One  day,  we 
are  told,  when  the  Kmixtror  had  dined 
sparingly  at  the  convent  on  capon,  he 
said,  **  Put  away  the  rest  of  it  for  Don 
Luis  ;  ])erhai>s  we  shall  have  nothing 
else  to  give  him."  And,  on  another 
occasion,  s]>eaking  of  the  "Comenta- 
rio,"  he  said,  **  Alexander  achieved 
great^T  things  than  I  have,  but  he  had 
not  so  good  a  chronicler."  Vera  y  Fi- 
gueroa,  Vida  y  Hechos  de  Carlos  V. 
(Madriil,  1«54,  4to,  ff.  125,  129,  130,) 
—  u  pleasant,  gossiping  book,  but  full 
of  till*  intolerance  and  false  loyalty  of 
its  age. 

There  is  a  German  translation  of  the 
**  Comentario,"  iniblished  with  the  title 
**  Oesehichte  des  Schmalkaldischen 
Krieges  nach  Don  Luis  de  Avila  y  Zu- 
iiiga,  '  (Berlin,  1853,)  which  seems  to 
Ih»  carefully  done.  Robertson  used  the 
I  At  in  version  of  jKwr  Van  Male,  printed 
in  1550.  He  might,  however,  if  he 
had  l)een  curious  in  such  matters,  have 
found  an  English  one  i)nnt(.'d  in  1555, 
of  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  a  copy  in  his 
very  precious  collection.  It  was  made, 
1  think,  by  John  Wilkinson,  and  is  de- 
8crilx»d  in  Dilxlin's  Ames,  1819,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  427.    The  original  is  republished 


in  the  Biblioteca  de  Antores  Espa&olefi, 
Tom.  XXL,  1852.  —  1  have  an  lUlian 
translation  of  it  printed  at  Venice  in 
1548,  the  very  year  of  its  appearance 
in  Spanish,  and  only  one  or  two  years 
after  thfe  events  it  records.  It  may  be 
here  added,  that  Stirling,  in  a  pleasant 
and  intenfsting  tract  printed  for  the 
Philobiblon  Society,  London,  1856,  and 
entitled  **  Notices  of  the  fjn]xtror 
Charles  V.  in  1555  and  1556,"  has 
some  curious  facts  about  Avila. 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  note 
was  published,  new  and  decisive  light 
has  Ix'en  thrown  on  the  subject,  con- 
firming the  suggestion  that  Charles  V. 
prepared  Conmientaries  of  his  own,  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Avila.  They  have, 
in  fact,  been  found  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  by  Baron  Kenryn  de 
Lt^ttimhove,  who  printed  them  at  Paris 
and  Brus.s('ls  in  1862.  They  extend 
from  1516  to  1548,  and  were  written 
originally  in  French,  or  were  dictated 
in  that  language  by  Charles  V.  to  Van 
Male,  but  were  found  in  a  Portuguese 
translation  made  at  Madrid  in  1620 
when  Poi-tupil  was  a  part  of  the  S])an- 
ish  monarchy.  We  have  them  now 
only  as  translated  luck  into  French ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  genuine- 
ness. A  Spanish  letter  from  Charles  V., 
dated  1552,  and  addressed  to  his  son 
Philip,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  enclosing 
the  MS.,  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
Tht^y  are,  however,  of  little  value,  and 
seem  to  have  been  written  for  his  amuse- 
ment when  he  was  travelling  from  the 
Rhine  to  Augsburg  in  1550,  and  fin- 
ished at  the  latter  place. 
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Of  this  group,  the  first  two,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  *  ecclesiastical  history,  and  en-  *  176 
tered  into  the  religious  discussions  of  their 
time,  were,  perhaps,  originally  the  most  prominent* 
Ribadeneyra,  one  of  the  early  and  efficient  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
"  History  of  the  Schism  in  the  English  Church,"  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints."  Siguenza,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St  Jerome, 
was  no  less  faithful  to  the  brotherhood  by  whom  he 
was  adopted  and  honored,  as  his  life  of  their  founder 
and  his  history  of  their  Order  abundantly  prove.  Both 
were  men  of  uncommon  gifts,  and  wrote  with  a  manly 
and  noble  eloquence ;  the  first  with  more  richness  and 
fervor,  the  last  with  a  more  simple  dignity,  but  each 
with  the  earnest  and  trusting  spirit  of  his  peculiar 
faith.^ 


'  Pedro  de  Ribadeneyra,  who  died, 
aged  84,  in  1611,  and  for  whom  a  beau- 
tiful epitaph  was  composed  by  Mariana, 
wrote  several  works  in  honor  of  his 
Company,  and  several  ascetic  works  be- 
sides his  '*Cismade  Inglaterra,"  (Bar- 
celona, 1588,)  and  his  ''Flos  Sancto- 
rum," Madrid,  1599-1601,  2  tom.  folio. 
The  first  is  very  unfair,  but  the  subject 
was  tempting  to  a  Spanish  Catholic, 
just  as  the  Armada  was  fitting  out ; 
and,  besides,  the  persecutions  of  Eliza- 
l>eth  were  sufficient  to  justify  a  stem 
rebuke.  The  book's  jjopulanty  shows 
that  it  was  well  timed.  Three  editions 
of  it  appeared  in  1588.  His  **  Tratado 
de  la  Religion,"  dedicated  to  Philip  II. 
in  1595,  and  intended  as  an  answer  to 
Machiavelli's  "  IVincipe,"  contains  elo- 
quent passages,  but  lacks  the  acuteness 
and  power  needful  for  encountering  an 
adversary  so  formidable  by  his  severe 
strength. 

Jose  de  Siguenza,  who  was  bom  in 
1545,  and  died  in  1606,  as  Prior  of  the 
Escorial,  —  whose  construction  he  wit- 
nessed and  described,  —  published  his 
'*  Vida  de  San  Geronimo,"  in  Madrid, 
1595,  4to,  and  his  "  Historia  de  la  Or- 
den  de  San  Geronimo  "  (Madrid,  1600  - 


1605,  2  torn.,  folio,  continued  by  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Santos,  1680,  folio).  He 
was  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition.  Llo- 
rente.  Hist,  de  f  Inquisition,  Tom.  II., 
1817,  p.  474. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  two 
writers  on  ecclesiastical  history  the 
names  of  many  more.  Hardly  a  con- 
vent or  a  saint  of  any  note  in  Spain, 
daring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  failed  of  especial  commemo- 
ration ;  and  each  of  tne  religious  orders 
and  great  cathedrals  had  at  least  one 
historian,  and  most  of  them  several. 
The  number  of  books  on  S])anish  eccle- 
siastical history  to  be  found  in  the  list 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  An- 
tonio's Bibliotheca  Nova  is,  therefore, 
one  that  may  well  be  called  enormous. 
Some  of  them,  too,  like  the  History  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Yapes, 
and  several  of  the  histories  of  those  or- 
ders that  were  both  knightly  and  relig- 
ious, are  of  no  little  importance  for 
the  facts  and  documents  with  which 
they  are  crowded.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  are  heavy,  monkish  annals,  and 
not  one,  1  believe,  has  literary  merit 
enough  to  attract  our  attention.  I 
think  that  above  sixteen  liundred  au- 
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From  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  however,  neillier 
of  tliein  rose  to  be  the  great  historian  of  his  country ; 
—  an  honor  which  belongs  to  Juan  de  Mariana,  who 
was  born  at  Talavera  in  1536,  and  whose  extraordi- 
nary talents   attracted  the   attention   of  the  Jesuits, 

then  fast  advancing  into  notice  as  a  religious 
*  177    *power.^    Having  gone  through  a  severe  course 

of  studies  at  Alcala,  he  was  selected,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  to  fill  the  most  important  place  in  the 
great  college  which  the  members  of  his  society — 
always  sagacious  in  such  matters  —  were  then  estab- 
lishing at  Rome,  and  which  they  regarded  as  one  of 
their  principal  institutions  for  consolidating  and  ex- 
tending their  influence.  After  five  years  he  was 
removed  to  Sicily,  to  introduce  similar  studies  into 
that  island ;  and,  a  little  later,  he  was  transferred  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  honor,  and  taught 
for  several  years,  lecturing  chiefly  on  the  works  and 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  crowded  audiences. 
But  the  climate  of  France  was  unfriendly  to  his  health, 
and  in  1574,  having  spent  thirteen  years  in  foreign 
countries,  as  a  public  instructor,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  established  himself  in  the  house  of  his  order  at 
Toledo,  which  he  hardly  left  during  the  forty-nine  re- 
maining years  of  his  life. 

This  long  period,  which  he  devoted  to  literary  labor, 
was  not,  however,  permitted  to  be  as  peaceful  as  his 
merits  should  have  made  it.  The  Polyglot  Bible  — 
published  by  Arias  Montano  at  Antwerp,  in  1569  - 1572, 
which  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but  afler- 

thors  of  local  IiLstories,  lH)t1i  ecclesiasti-  mero,"    (Madrid,    1858,)  —  a  cnrioQa 

cal  and  secular,  may  Ik:  found  in  tbe  l)ook,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 

**  Uiccionario  bihlioj^fioo-historico  de  Siwnisn  government 

los  autiguos   Keinos,   Provincias,  Ciu-  •  He  alludes  very  gracefully  to  the 

dad(>s,    Vilhis,    Iglesias    y    Santuarios  place  of  his  birth  in  the  oiiening  of  hia 

de  EHiiali^  jwr  D.  Tonius  Mufloz  y  Ko-  treatise  "  De  Rege,"  1599. 
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wards,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  was  denounced 
to  the  Inquisition  —  excited  so  bitter  a  quarrel,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  against  it.  By  the  management 
of  the  Jesuits,  Mariana  was  the  principal  person  em- 
ployed to  make  the  investigation;  and,  through  his 
learning  and  influence,  they  felt  sure  of  a  triumph. 
But  though  he  was  a  faithful  Jesuit,  he  was  not  a  sub- 
servient one.  His  decision  was  in  favor  of  Montano ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  intimations  given  to  him  when  he  was 
employed  in  arranging  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of 
1584,  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  supe- 
riors in  a  way  that  caused  him  much  trouble.^ 

*  In  1599,  he  published  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  *  178 
Institution  of  Royalty,  and  dedicated  it  to  Philip 
^the  Third ; — a  work  liberal  in  its  general  political  tone, 
and  even  intimating  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  lawful  to  put  a  monarch  to  death,  but  sustain- 
ing, with  great  acuteness,  the  power  of  the  Church,  and 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  a  theocracy.  At  home, 
it  caused  little  remark.  It  was  regularly  approved 
by  the  censors  of  the  press,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
favored  by  the  policy  of  the  government,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  sent  assassins  to  cut  off 
Elizabeth  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But 
in  France,  where  Henry  the  Third  had  been  thus  put 
to  death  a  few  years  before,  and  where  Henry  the 
Fourth  suffered  a  similar  fate  a  few  years  afterwards, 
it  excited  a  great  sensation.   Indeed,  the  sixth  chapter 

7  Llorente,  Tom.  I.  p.  479,  Tom.  II.  the  course  of  Mariana,  in  this  inyesti- 

p.  457,  Tom.  III.  pp.  75-82.     Canra-  cation,  was  so  frank  as  it  should  have 

jal,  the  author  of  tne  '*  Elogio  Histori-  been.      Perhaps  it  was  not ;  but  ha 

eo  "  of  Montano,  in  the  seventh  vohime  came  to  the  risht  conclusion  at  last, 

of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  His-  and  it  was  a  bold  and  honest  thing  t^ 

tory,  (1832,  4to,  p.  84,)  does  not  think  do  so. 
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of  the  first  book  directly  mentions,  and  by  implication 
countenances,  the  murder  of  the  former  of  these  mon- 
archs,  and  was  claimed,  though  contrary  to  the  truth 
of  fact,  to  have  been  among  the  causes  that  stimulated 
Ravaillac  to  the  assassination  of  the  latter.  It  was, 
therefore,  both  attacked  and  defended  with  extraordi- . 
nary  acrimony ;  and,  at  last,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.^  What  was  more  unfortunate  for  its  author, 
the  whole  discussion  having  brought  much  popular 
odium  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  held  responsible  for 
a  book  wliicli  was  written  by  one  of  their  order,  and 
could  not  have  been  published  without  permission  of 
its  heads,  Mariana  himself  became  more  than  ever 
unwelcome  to  the  great  body  of  his  religious  asso- 
ciates.® 
*  179  *  At  last,  an  occasion  was  found  where  he 
could  be  assailed  witliout  assigning  the  true 
reasons  for  the  attack.     In  1609,  he  published,  not  in 


•  Tlie  oiil<T  to  hum  it  may  lie  found 
in  a  curious  l)ook  entitled  **  I/Antima- 
riana,"  (Paris,  IfJlO,  8vo,  pp.  284,)  and 
is  dited  Juno  10,  1610  ;  less  tlian  a 
month  after  the  a8<uiKsination  of  Henr}' 
IV.  The  lHK)k  was  written  ])y  IJoussel, 
(Barhicr,  No.  938,)  and  the  order  is  at 
the  I'ud. 

•  Tlie  aceount  of  thi.s  Ijook,  and  of 
tlie  discussions  it  occasioned,  is  given 
amply  hy  IVayle,  in  tlie  notes  to  his  ar- 
ticle Mariana:  hut,  as  is  usual  with 
him,  in  a  manner  that  shows  his  dis- 
like of  the  Jesuits.  The  first  edition 
of  it  contains  the  authority  Iwtli  of  the 
king  and  of  th<*  Examiner  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  to  print  the  work.  The 
passage  in  extenuation  or  defence  of 
the  murder  of  Henrj'  HI.  hy  Juques 
Clemens  is  in  Lih.  1.  c.  6,  when*  it  is 
called  *•  monimentum  nohile,"  and  (Sie- 
mens himself  **n»temum  (lalliw  dei'us." 

S.  69.  See,  further,  Sismondi  (Hist, 
es  Fran^ais,  Tom.  XXII.,  1831>,  p. 
191)  ;  but  Siamondi  is  wrong  in  dating 
the   publication  of  the  treatise  from 


1602.  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  Toleti,  4to, 
ir>i»'J,  pp.  446.  From  the  ver}'re  mark - 
ahle  letters  of  Ijoav.sa,  the  confessor  of 
Charles  V.,  and  8ul»Ke<iuently  Arch- 
bishop of  Sc villi*  and  lni]uisitor-Gen- 
enil.  It  apiH.*ai-K  that  the  great  Emi»eror 
himself  was  as  little  scnipulous  as  his 
son  in  such  matters.  Tliis  n*n<ler8  the 
pjissage  in  Mariana  mon*  easy  of  expla- 
nation, es]M*cially  as  Mariana  imiises 
Loavsa  verv  earnestly,  p.  6.  Hut  it 
can  in  no  wav  be  defended.  See  Briefe 
an  Kaiser  Karl  V.,  etc.,  von  I).  G. 
Heine,  Beriin,  1848,  8vo,  p.  130  and 
note.  The  idea  that  the  treati.se  of 
Mariana  influenced  Kayaillac  is  set 
forth,  in  his  rambling  way,  by  Vaughan, 
in  his  verv  curious  and  rare  "Golden 
Fl<M.c«.,"  1626  (Part  I.  Chaps.  1  and 
2)  ;  —  a  work  connected  with  our  own 
Newfoundland.  But  Bayle  —  an  un- 
willing witne.Hs  in  favor  of  a  Jesuit 
—  shows  that  this  notion  is  all  a  de- 
lusion. (Art.  Mariana^  H.  and  K.) 
Kavfullac  was  not  so  learned  by  a  great 
deal. 
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Spain,  but  at  Cologne,  seven  Latin  treatises  on  various 
subjects  of  theology  and  criticism,  such  as  the  state  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  the  Arab  computation  of  time, 
and  the  year  and  day  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  Most  of 
them  were  of  a  nature  that  could  provoke  no  animad- 
version ;  but  one,  "  On  Mortality  and  Immortality,"  was 
seized  upon  for  theological  censure,  and  another, "  De 
Mutatione  Monetae,"  was  assailed  on  political  grounds, 
because  it  showed  how  unwise  and  scandalous  had 
been  the  practices  of  the  reigning  favorite,  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  in  tampering  with  the  currency  and  debas- 
ing it  The  Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  both ;  and 
their  author,  though  then  seventy-three  years  old,  was 
subjected  first  to  confinement,  and  afterwards  to  pen- 
ance, for  his  offences.  Both  works  were  placed  at  once 
on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  ;  and  Philip  the  Third 
gave  orders  to  collect  and  destroy  as  many  copies  as 
possible  of  the  volume  in  which  they  were  contained. 
As  Lope  de  Vega  said,  "  His  country  did  not  pardon 
the  most  learned  Mariana  when  he  erred." 

His  treatment  on  this  occasion  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  severe,  because  among  his  papers  was  found  a 
dissertation  "On  the  Errors  in  the  Government  of 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,"  which  was  not  printed  till 
after  its  author's  death,  and  then  with  no  friendly 
views  to  the  Order.^^     But  the  firm  spirit  of  Mariana 


^^  *' Joh.  Mariana,  e  Soc.  Jesu,  Trac- 
tatus  VII.,  nunc  primum  in  Lucem 
editi,*  Colon.  Agrip.,  1609,  fol.  ;  my 
copy  of  which  is  mutilated  according 
to  the  minute  directions  given  in  the 
Index  ExTHirffatorius,  1667,  p.  719,  the 
treatise  **De  Mutatione  Monetre"  being 
carefully  cut  out,  and  every  trace  of  it 
obliterated.  But  it  may  be  found,  as 
translated  by  himself,  with  the  title  of 
"Sobre  la  Moneda  de  Vellon,"  at  the 
end  of  Vol.  XXXI.  of  the  Biblioteca  de 
Au tores  Espaholes,  1854.  (Santander, 
Catalogue,   1792,    8vo,   Tom.    IV.   i)p. 
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152,  153,  article  Proeeso  del  Padre  Ma- 
riana^ MS.  —  Lope  de  Vej^,  Obnis  Su- 
eltas,  Tom.  I.  p.  295.)  The  "  Discurso 
de  las  Enfennedades  de  la  Compahia," 
written  in  Mariana's  beautiful  flowing 
style,  was  first  printed  at  Bordeaux, 
1625,  8vo,  and  then  again  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  by  Charles  III.  ; 
out  in  the  Index  Expni^torius,  (1667, 
p.  735,)  where  it  is  strictly  prohibited, 
it  is  craftily  treated  as  if  it  were  still 
in  manuscript,  and  as  if  its  author  were 
not  certainly  known.  This  iilca  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  authonslup  of  tho 
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*  180    *was  not  broken  by  his  persecutions.    He  went 

forward  with  his  literary  labors  to  the  last ;  and 
when  he  died,  in  1623,  it  was  of  the  infirmities  which 
extreme  age  had  naturally  brought  with  it.  He  was 
eighty-seven  years  old. 

The  main  occupation  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  his  life  was  his  great  History.  In  the  for- 
eign countries  where  he  had  long  lived,  the  earlier 
annals  of  Spain  were  so  little  known  to  the  learned 
men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  that^  as  a 
Spaniard,  he  had  felt  mortified  by  an  ignorance  which 
seemed  disrespectful  to  his  country .^^  He  determined, 
he  says  in  consequence  of  this,  to  do  something  that 
should  show  the  world  by  what  manly  steps  Spain  had 
come  into  the  larger  interests  of  Europe,  and  to  prove 
by  her  history  that  she  deserved  the  consideration  she 
had,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  everywhere 
enjoyed.  He  began  his  labors,  therefore,  in  Latin^ 
that  all  Christendom  might  be  able  to  read  them,  and 
in  1592  published,  in  that  language,  twenty  out  of  the 
thirty  books  which  constitute  the  whole  work 

But,  even  before  he  had  printed  the  other  ten  books, 

which  appeared  in  1609,  he  was  fortunately  induced, 

like  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  become  his  own  trans- 

*  181    lator,  and  to  *give  his  work  to  his  countrymen 

in  the  pure  Castilian  of  Toledo.  In  doing  this, 
he  enjoyed  a  great  advantage.     He  might  use  a  free- 

11  In  one  of  the  many  controversial 
Txininhlets  excittil  by  lather  Feyj6o*t 
WorKB,  the  following  whimsical  bat 
truly  Caatilian  idea  is  used  to  express 
the  feeling  of  obligation  which  has  al- 
ways lKH.*n  ontertAiued  by  the  Spanish 
nation  for  the  honor  Mariana's  History 
had  done  them  abroad.  "  Hasta  el 
tiempo  en  que  est«  docto  Jesuita  eacri* 
vio  su  Historia  Latiiia,  passabamosentrs 
estningeros  i^or  gcnU  sin  abuelos,'*  Es> 
Uado  Critico,  s.  1.  1727,  4to»  p.  26. 


*'  DiscurBo  '*  was  so  diligently  inculcated 
for  a  century  and  a  half  by  high  au- 
thority, that  in  the  edition  of  1768  it 
was  (lecineil  m*eilful  to  pn)ve,  by  a  for- 
mal l)is.H4*rtiition,  that  Mariana  wrote 
it ;  a  iN>iiit  alnrnt  which  there  should 
never  iiave  been  any  mifRtioii.  In  the 
Index  of  1790,  he  is  still  censured  with 
gn»at  neverity.  A  considerable  number 
of  liiH  unpublished  manuscripts  is  said 
to  have  lH>en  long  pn'served  in  the  Jes- 
uit's Library  at  Toledo. 
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dom  in  his  version  that  could  be  claimed  by  no  one 
else  ;  for  he  had  not  only  a  right  to  change  the  phrase- 
ology and  arrangement,  but,  whenever  he  saw  fit,  he 
might  modify  the  opinions  of  a  book  which  was  as 
much  his  own  in  the  one  language  as  in  the  other. 
His  "  Historia  de  Espana,"  therefore,  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1601,  has  all  the  air  and  merit  of 
an  original  work ;  and  in  the  successive  editions  pub- 
lished under  his  own  direction,  and  especially  in  the 
fourth,  which  appeared  the  very  year  of  his  death,  it 
was  gradually  enlarged,  enriched,  and  in  every  way 
improved,  until  it  became  what  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  the  proudest  monument  erected  to  the  history 
of  his  country." 

It  begins  with  the  supposed  peopling  of  Spain  by 
Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  comes  down  to  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  to  all  which  Mariana  himself  after- 
wards  added  a  compressed  abstract  of  the  course  of 
events  to  1621,  when  Philip  the  Fourth  ascended  the 
throne.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking,  and  in  some  re- 
spects is  marked  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  its  age. 
In  weighing  the  value  of  authorities,  for  instance,  he 
has  been  less  careful  than  became  the  high  office  he 
had  assumed.  He  follows  Ocampo,  and  especially 
Garibay,  —  credulous  compilers  of  old  fables,  who 
were  his  own  contemporaries,  —  confessing  freely  that 


12  The  most  carefully  printed  and 
beautiful  edition  of  Mariana's  History 
is  the  fourteenth,  published  at  Madrid^ 
by  Ibarra,  (2  vols.,  fol.,  1780,)  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Iloyal  Library  ;  —  a  book  whose  me- 
chanical execution  would  do  honor  to 
any  press  in  Europe.  It  is  remarkable 
how  much  Mariana  amended  his  History 
in  the  succeasive  editions  during  his 
lifetime ;   the  additions  between  1608 


and  1623  being  ennal,  as  stated  by  the 
editors  of  that  or  1780,  to  a  moderate 
volume.  The  History  of  Mariana  and 
four  of  his  treatises  are  published  in 
the  Biblioteca  of  Rivadeneyra,  Tom. 
XXX.  and  XXXI.,  1854,  — the  treatise 
**  De  Rege  "  being  translated  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  two  unimportant  *'  flscritoa 
Sueltos,"  toffether  with  a  ''Catalogo" 
of  his  WOKS,  being  added  at  Uie 
end. 
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he  thought  it  safest  and  best  to  take  the  received  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  unless  obvious  reasons  galled 
upon  him  to  reject  them.     His  manner,  too,  is,  in  a 

few  particulars,  open  to  remark.  In  the  beauti- 
*  182    fill  *  dedication  of  the  Spanish  version  of  his 

history  to  Philip  the  Third,  he  admits  that  anti- 
quated words  occasionally  adhere  to  his  style,  from  his 
familiar  study  of  the  old  writers ;  and  Saavedra,  who 
was  pleased  to  find  fault  with  him,  says,  that^  as 
other  people  dye  their  beards  to  make  themselves 
look  young,  Mariana  dyed  his  to  make  himself  look 
old.^« 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  His  willing  be- 
lief in  the  old  chronicles,  tempered,  as  it  necessarily  is, 
by  his  great  learning,  gives  an  air  of  true-heartedness 
and  good  faith  to  his  accounts,  and  a  vivacity  to  his 
details,  which  are  singularly  attractive ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  occasional  antiquated  words  and  phrases, 
so  well  suited  to  such  views  of  his  subject,  add  to  the 
idiomatic  richness,  in  which,  among  Spanish  prose  com- 
positions, the  style  of  Mariana  is  all  but  unrivalled. 
His  narratives  —  the  most  important  part  of  an  his- 
torical work  of  this  class  —  are  peculiarly  flowing,  free, 
and  impressive.  The  accounts  of  the  wars  of  Hanni- 
bal, in  the  second  book ;  those  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Northern  nations,  with  which  the  fifth  opens ;  the  con- 
spiracy of  John  de  Procida,  in  the  fourteenth;  the  last. 


*•  Mariana,  Hist.,  LiK  I.  c.  13. 
Saavedra,  Kcpublit-a  Liti'nnia,  Madiid, 
1759,  4to,  p.  44.  Mariana  admits 
the  want  of  critical  exactness  in  wmic 
j»arta  of  his  history,  wlien,  n-plyin;;  to 
a  letter  of  Lniiercio  de  ArgiMisola,  who 
had  noticed  hw  mistake  in  calling  Pni- 
dentius  a  native  of  Caluhorra,  he  says  : 
**  I  never  undertook  to  make  a  histoiy 
of  Spain,  in  which  I  shoiihl  verify 
every  particular  fact ;  for  if  1  had  I 


should  never  have  finished  it ;  but  I 
undertook  to  arrange  in  a  becoming 
stvle,  and  in  the  Latin  language,  what 
ot^iei-M  had  colltvted  as  materials  for  the 
fabric  1  desintd  to  raise.  To  look  up 
authorities  for  everything  would  have 
l(>ft  Spain,  for  anotner  series  of  centu- 
ries, without  a  I^tin  History  that  could 
show  itself  in  the  worhi."  J.  A.  Pelli- 
cer,  Ensayo  de  una  Biblioteca  de  Tn^ 
ductores,  p.  59. 
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scenes  in  the  troubled  life  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  in  the 
seventeenth ;  and  most  of  the  descriptions  of  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
especially  the  description  of  the  fall  of  Granada,  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty-fifth,  give  abundant  proof  of  this 
peculiar  historical  talent  They  seem  instinct  with 
life  and  movement 

His  formal  speeches,  in  which  he  made  Livy  his 
model,  are,  generally,  less  fortunate.  Most  of  them 
want  individuality  and  appropriateness.  But  the  one 
which  in  the  fifth  book  he  has  given  to  Ruy 
Lope  Davalos,  when  that  *  nobleman  offers  the  *  183 
crown  of  Castile  to  the  Infante  don  Ferdinand, 
is  remarkable  for  the  courageous  spirit  in  which  it  dis- 
cusses the  foundations  of  all  political  government,  and 
leaves  the  rights  of  kings  to  rest  on  the  assent  of  their 
subjects;  —  a  boldness,  it  should  be  added,  which  is 
apparent  in  many  other  parts  of  his  works,  especially 
in  his  "  De  Rege,"  as  it  was  in  much  of  his  life. 

The  characters  he  has  drawn  of  the  prominent  per- 
sonages that,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  are  almost  always  short,  sketched  with  a  few 
touches,  and  struck  off*  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Such  are  those  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
and  the  unhappy  Prince  of  Viana,  in  which  so  few 
words  could  hardly  be  made  to  express  more. 

As  a  general  remark,  a  certain  nobleness  of  air  and 
carriage,  not^  perhaps,  without  something  of  the  old 
Castilian  sturdiness,  but  rarely  without  its  dignity,  is 
the  characteristic  that  niost  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  work  ;  and  this,  with  its  admirably  idiomatic 
style,  —  so  full,  yet  so  unencumbered,  so  pure  and  yet 
BO  rich,  —  renders  it,  if  not  the  most  trustworthy  of 
annals,  at  least  the  most  remarkable  union  of  pictur 
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resque  chronicling  with  sober  history  that  the  world 

has  ever  seen.^* 
*  184        *  Prudencio  de  Sandoval,  who  was  one  of  the 

salaried  chroniclers  of  the  monarchy,  and  who, 
in  that  capacity,  prepared  the  continuation  of  Morales, 
already  noticed,  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  successor  of  Mariana,  and  prosecute 
the  general  history  of  Spain  where  that  eloquent 
Jesuit  was  likely  to  leave  it,  rather  than  from  the 
point  where  he  had  himself  officially  taken  it  up.  At 
least  he  began  there,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  life  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  But  it  is  too  long.  It  fills  as 
many  pages  as  the  entire  work  of  Mariana,  and, 
though  written  generally  with  a  dry  simplicity,  is 
not  attractive  in  its  style.  His  prejudices  are  strong 
and  obvious.  Not  only  the  monk,  —  for  he  was  a 
Benedictine,  and  enjoyed  successively  two  very  rich 
bishoprics,  —  but  the  courtier  of  Philip  the  Third,  is 
co]istantly  apparent.     He    lays   the   whole   crime   of 


^*  There  wa.8  a  singular  controversy, 
for  a  short  time,  concerning  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Mariana,  but  it  did  not 
proceed  far.  Pedro  Mantuano,  a  young 
Simniard,  8ecn»tary  to  Velasco,  —  (J  rand 
Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  man  of 
learning,  then  in  the  goveninient  of 
Milan,  —  printed  ther(\  in  December, 
1607,  six  sheets  of  **  Advertencias"  or 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  Mariana, 
and  sent  them  to  its  author,  who  rej)lied 
in  the  SeptemlK*r  following  by  mendy 
returning  them  with  his  marginal  notes. 
There  the  matter  rest^^l  until  ItJll, 
when  Mantuano,  iM^rhajm  angry  at  a 
notice  so  slight,  tmblishtMl  his  *'  Adver- 
tencias**  at  Milan,  considerably  en- 
larged, and  again  at  Madrid,  with 
changes,  in  1613.  Tamayo  de  Vai-gas, 
afterwards  a  voluminous  writer,  out 
then  a  young  Ivginner,  answered  him 
in  a  book  entitled  **  Historia,  ec.  de 
Mariana  defendida,"  Toledo,  1616.  But 
Mariana  wisely  refuse<l  to  read  either  of 
the  discuhsions,  or  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  controversy.     Neither  of  them,  in- 


deed, is  of  much  consequence,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  facts,  that  Mantu- 
ano  boasts  he  was  only  twenty-six  years 
old  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  that 
Tamayo  de  Vargas  replies  with  another 
iKxast,  that  it  took  him  only  a  fortnight 
to  answer  it.  The  whole  matter  may 
be  seen  in  the  Jla^n  or  Account  of  it 
by  Vai^s  at  the  end  of  his  **  Defensa," 
which  is,  in  general,  a  satisfactory, 
though  somewhat  bitter,  reply  to  the 
inconsiderable  objections  of  Mantuano. 
Tamayo  de  Vargas  died  in  1641,  and 
Mantuano  in  1656.  The  Marquis  of 
Mondejar,  a  more  resi)ectable  authority, 
renew(>d  the  discussi(m,  and  his  '*  Ad- 
vert4*ncias"  were  publisht^d,  (Valencia, 
1746,  folio,)  with  a  preface  b^  Mayans 
y  $isc4ir,  somewhat  mitigating  their 
force.  Still,  neither  tlu^se,  which  are 
the  ]>rinciiKil  criticisms  that  have  ap- 
T>eared  on  Mariana,  nor  any  others, 
nave,  in  the  estimation  of  Spaniards, 
si^riously  interfered  with  his  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  the  great  historian  of  hift 
country. 
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the  assault  and  capture  of  Rome  upon  the  Constable, 
de  Bourbon ;  and,  besides  tracing  the  Austrian  family 
distinctly  to  Adam,  he  connects  its  honors  genealogi- 
cally with  those  of  Hercules  and  Dardanus.  Still,  the 
History  of  Sandoval,  from  the  many  important  docu- 
ments imbedded  in  it,  is  a  work  of  authority  much 
relied  on  by  Robertson,  and  one  that,  on  the  whole, 
by  its  ample  and  minute  details,  gives  a  more  satis- 
factory account  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  than 
any  other  single  history  extant.  It  was  first  published 
in  1604-1606,  and  its  author  died  March  12,  1620.^ 

After  this,  no  important  and  connected  work  on  the 
history  of  Spain,  that  falls  within  the  domain  of  ele- 
gant literature,   appeared   for  a  long   period.^*    Por- 


1*  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Torn.  II.  p. 
255.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  in  a  discourse 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (CEuvres, 
Paris,  1662,  folio,  Tom.  I.  pp.  225,  etc.,) 
assails  Sandoval  furiously,  and  some- 
times successfully,  for  his  credulity, 
superstition,  flattery,  etc.,  not  forget- 
ting his  style,  which  is  very  uneipial. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  warfare  of  France 
against  S[>ain.  The  best  account  of 
Sandoval  is  in  Ferrer  del  Rio,  **  Deca- 
dencia  de  Espafia,**  8vo,  1850,  pp.  xix, 
XX,  and  865  -  368.  It  may  be  added, 
that  Hart.  I^eonardo  de  Argensola,  in 
his  "Anales  de  Aragon,"  1630,  points 
t)ut  occasional  oversights  and  mistakes 
of  fact  in  Sandoval.  His  "Cronica  de 
AlonsoVlI.,"  already  noticed,  (p.  174 
and  note,)  was  printed  in  1600,  and 
his  other  works  —  all  historical  and  all 
of  less  account  —  api)eared  between 
1601  and  1G15. 

1^  During  this  period,  embracing  a 
lai-gt?  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
two  remarkable  controversies  took  place 
in  Spain,  which,  by  introducing  a  more 
critical  caution  into  historical  compo- 
sition, were  not  without  their  effect  on 
Mariana,  and  may  have  tended  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  his  successors,  by 
subjecting  history,  in  all  its  forms,  to 
more  rigorous  rules.  The  discussions 
refen*ed  to  arose  in  consequence  of  two 
extraordinary  forgtiries,  which  for  a 
time  created  a  great  seusutiou  through- 


out the  country,  and  deluded  Dot  a  few 
intelligent  men  and  honest  scholars. 

The  first  related  to  certain  metallio 
plates,  sometimes  called  ''The  Leaden 
Books,"  which,  having  been  prepared 
and  buried  for  the  purpose  several  years 
before,  were  disinterred  near  Granada 
between  1588  and  1595,  and,  when  de- 
ciphered, seemed  to  offer  materials  for 
defending  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Spanish  Church  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  for  establishing  the 
great  comer-stone  of  Spanish  ecclesias- 
tical history,  the  coming  to  S{>ain  of 
the  Apostle  James,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  country.  This  gross  forgery  was 
received  for  authentic  history  by  Philip 
II.,  Philip  III.,  and  Philip  IV.,  each 
of  whom,  in  a  council  of  state,  consist- 
ing of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
kingdom,  solemnly  adjudged  it  to  be 
such  ;  so  that,  at  one  period  of  the  dis- 
cussion, some  persons  believed  the 
"  Leaden  Books  would  be  admitted 
into  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
question,  however,  was  in  time  settled 
at  Rome,  and  they  were  decided,  by 
the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Church,  to 
be  false  and  foi*ged  ;  a  decision  in  which 
Spain  soon  acquiesced. 

The  other  fraud  was  connected  with 
this  one  of  the  '*  Leaden  Books, "  whose 
authority  it  was  alleged  to  confirm ; 
but  it  was  much  broader  and  bolder  in 
its  claims  and  character.     It  consisted 
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185    tions  of  *  Spanish  history,  and  portions  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest  in 


of  a  series  of  fragments  of  chronicles, 
circulated  earlier  in  mauuscripty  but 
first  printed  iu  1610,  and  then  repre- 
sented to  have  come,  in  1594,  from  the 
monastery  of  Fulda,  near  Worms,  to 
Father  liiguera,  of  Toledo,  a  Jesuit, 
and  a  pei'sonal  acquaintance  of  Mariana. 
They  purported,  on  their  face,  to  have 
been  written  by  Flavius  Lucius  Dexter, 
Marcus  Maxinms,  Ilelcca,  and  other 
primitive  Christians,  and  contained  im- 
portant and  wholly  new  statements 
touching  the  early  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Sitain.  They  were,  no 
doul>t,  an  imitation  of  tlie  foi^ries  of 
John  of  Viterbo,  given  to  the  world 
about  a  century  before  as  the  works  of 
Berosus  and  Manetho  ;  but  the  Spanish 
forgeries  were  prepan-d  with  more  learn- 
ing and  a  nicer  ingenuity.  Flattering 
fictions  were  fittetl  to  recognized  facts, 
as  if  both  rested  on  the  same  authority  ; 
new  saints  were  given  to  churches  that 
were  not  well  provided  in  this  depart- 
uient  of  hagiology  ;  a  dignilied  origin 
was  traced  for  nol)le  families,  that  had 
before  been  unable  to  boast  of  their 
founders  ;  and  a  multitude  of  Christian 
conquests  and  acliievements  were  hinted 
at  or  recorded,  that  grutifie<l  the  pride 
of  the  whole  nation  the  more  because 
lliey  had  never  till  then  been  heard  of. 
Few  doubted  what  it  was  so  agreeable 
to  all  to  believe.  Sandoval,  Tamayo 
de  Yai^gas,  Lorenzo  Itamirez  de  Prado, 
and,  for  a  time,  Nicolas  Antonio,  —  all 
learned  men,  —  were  persuaded  that 
these  summaries  of  chronicles,  chroni- 
omuis  as  they  wen*  called,  were  authen- 
tic ;  and  if  Arias  Montano,  the  editor 
of  the  Polyglot,  Mariana,  the  historian, 
and  Antonio  Agustin,  the  cautious  and 
critical  friend  of  Zurita,  held  an  oppo- 
site faith,  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  ofKjnly  to  avow  it.  The  current 
of  opinion,  in  fact,  ran  strongly  in  favor 
of  tne  forg«*ries  ;  and  they  were  gener- 
ally regarued  as  true  history  till  alx>ut 
1650  or  a  little  later,  and  therefore  till 
long  after  the  death  of  their  real  author. 
Father  liiguera,  which  hai)pened  iu 
1624.  Indeeil,  as  late  as  1607-1675, 
Gregorio  de  Argaiz,  a  man  of  much 
worthless  learning,  i)ublisheil  in  defence 
of  them  six  Ui^  folio  volumes,  one  of 
which  I  have. 

Such  of  the  [jeaden  Books  —  "  libroa 


de  Plomo  " —  as  were  produced  between 
March  and  May,  1595,  were  solemnly 
announced  to  the  public  by  episcopal 
authority  in  a  folio  sheet  printed  at 
Granada  at  the  time,  full  or  the  most 
extravagant  absurdities.  I  have  a  copy 
of  it ;  and  the  fac-similes  of  the  inscnp- 
tions  are  eminently  ridiculous.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Spanish  peo]>le, 
having  readily  accepted  them  as  gen- 
uine, were  very  slow  to  believe  Uiey 
were  forgeries.  The  Chronicotus  con- 
tinued to  e^joy  favor  even  longer  than 
the  Leaden  Books.  I  have  found  traces 
of  lx>lief  in  them  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  —  the  spurious 
Flavius  Dexter  being  cited  as  an  au- 
thority in  a  work  for  popular  instruc- 
tion called  '*  Conversaciones  del  R.  P. 
Capuchino  Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Arcos,'* 
1764,  Granada,  4to.  See  Carta  por  D. 
Juan  Vicente,  [Tomas  de  Yriarte,]  al 
R.  P.  Fr.  de  los  Arcos,  Madrid,  1786, 
pp.  17,  etc.  Tlie  diseussion  about 
them,  liowever,  which,  it  is  evident, 
was  going  quietly  on  during  much  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  useful. 
Doubts  were  multiplied  ;  the  disbelief 
in  their  genuineness,  which  had  been 
expressed  to  Higuera  himself,  as  early 
as  1595,  by  the  modest  and  learned 
Juan  Ikiutlsta  Perez,  Bishop  of  Segorbe, 
gradually  gained  ground  ;  writere  of 
histor}'  ^w  cautious  ;  and  at  last,  in 
1652,  Nicolas  Antonio  began  his  "  His- 
torias  Fabulosfis  "  ;  a  huge  folio,  which 
he  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and 
which  was  not  printed  till  long  after- 
wanls,  but  which,  with  its  cumbrous, 
though  clear-sighted  learning,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  fraud  of  Father  Higuera,  and  made 
liis  ca.se  a  teaching  to  aSl  future  Spanish 
historians,  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  lost  on  them.  See  the  Chronicle 
of  Dexter  at  the  end  of  Antonio's  Bib- 
liotheca  Vetus  ;  the  "  Historias  Fabu- 
losas  "  of  Antonio,  with  the  Life  of  its 
author  prefixed  by  Mayans  y  Siscar, 
(Madrid,  1742,  folio,)  to  show  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  whole  imposture ;  and  the 
**  Chronica  Universal  of  Alonso  Mal- 
donado,  (Madrid,  1624,  folio,)  to  show 
liuw  imnlieitly  it  was  then  believed  and 
foUowm  bv  learned  men.  The  man  of 
leaniing  who  was  the  most  uncompro- 
mising al)out    **The  Leaden   Books* 
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the  East  and  the  West,  were  indeed  published  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  official  chroniclers  of  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon  no  longer  felt  themselves  bound 
to  go  on  with  the  great  works  of  their  predecessors, 
and  the  decaying  spirit  of  the  monarchy  made  no 
earnest  demands  on  others  to  tread  in  their  steps. 
Some,  however,  of  these  historians  of  the  outposts  of 
an  empire  which  now  extended  round  the  globe,  and 
some  of  the  accounts  of  isolated  events  in  its  an- 
nals at  home,  should  be  noticed. 

*  Of  this  class,  the  first  in  importance  and  *  186 
the  most  comprehensive  in  character  is  "The 
General  History  of  the  Indies,"  by  Antonio  de  Herrera. 
It  embraces  the  period  from  the  first  discovery  of 
America  to  the  year  1554  ;  and  as  Herrera  was  a  prac- 
tised writer,  and,  from  his  oflScial  position  as  histori- 
ographer to  the  Indies,  had  access  to  every  source  of 
information  open  at  the  time,  his  work,  which  was 
printed  in  1601,  is  of  great  value.  But  he  was  the 
author  of  other  historical  works,  for  which  his  qualifi- 
cations and  resources  were  less  satisfactory  and  his 
prejudices  more  abundant ;  —  such  as  a  "  History  of 
the  World  during  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,"  a 
History  of  the  afiairs  of  England  and  Scotland, 
during  the  unhappy  times  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
History  of  the  League  in  France ;  and  a  History 


♦a    ♦IST 


and  the  Chroniames,  and  who  behaved 
with  the  most  courage  in  relation  to 
them  from  the  first,  was,  I  suppose,  the 
Bishop  of  Segorbe,  who  is  noticed  in 
Villanueva,  **  Viage  Literario  i  las  Igle- 
sias  de  Espafla,"  (Madrid,  1804,  8vo, 
Tom.  III.  p.  166,)  where  is,  also,  the 
document  (pp.  259-278)  in  which  the 
Bishop  exposes  the  whole  fraud,  but 
which  was  never  before  published. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
showed  the  most  absurd  leamins  in  de- 
fence of  the  genuineness  of  the  Leaden 


Books,  was  probably  Gregorio  Lopez  de 
Madera,  (see  ante.  Vol.  1.  p.  410,  n.,) 
who,  in  1603,  published  a  folio  volume 
entitled  ''Certidumbre  de  las  Reliquiaa 
descubiertas  en  Granada  desde  el  alio 
1588  hasU  1598." 

Geddes,  "Tracts,"  1780,  Vol.  L, gives 
an  account  of  the  Leaden  Books,  to 
which,  as  some  of  them  were  found  on 
the  mountain  called  Valiratrayso,  near 
Granada,  he  prefixes  for  an  appropriate 
motto  :  *'  Parturiunt  montes,  nsscetar 
ridiculus  mus.*' 
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of  the  affair  of  Antonio  Perez  and  the  troubles  that 
followed  it ;  —  all  written  under  the  influence  of  con- 
temporary passions,  and  all  published  between  1589 
and  1612,  before  any  of  these  passions  had  been  much 
tranquillized. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  them,  that,  in  the  case  of 
Antonio  Perez,  Herrera  suppresses  nearly  every  one 
of  the  important  facts  that  tend  to  the  justification  of 
that  remarkable  man ;  and  that,  by  way  of  a  glorious 
termination  to  his  Universal  History,  he  gives  Philip 
the  Second,  in  his  death-struggles,  miraculous  assistance 
from  heaven,  to  enable  him  to  end  his  long  and  holy 
life  by  an  act  of  devotion.  Herrera's  chief  reputation, 
therefore,  as  an  historian,  must  rest  upon  his  great 
work  on  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  America,  in 
which,  indeed,  his  style,  nowhere  rich  or  powerful, 
seems  better  and  more  effective  than  it  is  in  his  other 
attempts  at  historical  composition.  He  died  in  1625, 
above  seventy-six  years  old,  much  valued  by  Philip 
the  Fourth,  as  he  had  been  by  that  monarch's  father 
and  grandfather.^' 

But  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West,  was  now  opened 
to  Spanish  adventure.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  had 
brought  the  Oriental  dependencies  of  that  kingdom 
imder  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  as  the 
Count  de  Lemos,  the  great  patron  of  letters  in  his 
time,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
chanced  to  have  his  attention    particularly  drawn  in 


^^  **Ui..toria  riciu'nil  «U»  los  Hi.»i-hos 
de  los  C'lLstellaiios  en  Ijls  IsIjis  y  Tierra 
Finiu'  <l('l  AlurOrcuiio,"  Miuiiid,  ItJOl- 
16ir>,  4  vols.,  fol.  —  **  Ilistoria  (triu»ral 
dA  Mundo  del  Tioiiiiio  «li'l  Softor  Hj'v 
Don  FcliiM'  II.,  tlosde  ir)r>9,  luLsta  su 
Mm-rtf."  Mailria,  Irt01-Hn2.  3  vols., 
fol.  —  Fivf  IxHjks  on  the  Hist  or}'  of 
Portugal  and  the  Conquest  of  thf  Aron*s 
were  printiil,  Madritl,  1591,  4to;  the 


Histon'  of  the  League,  Madnd,  1598, 
4to ;  and  the  Historv  of  the  Troubles 
in  Aragon,  in  1012,  4to  :  the  last  Wing 
only  a  traet  of  140  images.  A  work  on 
tho*Histor>'  of  Italy,  from  12S1  to  1559, 
pnntetl  at  Ma<lrid  in  1624,  folio,  I  have 
never  seen.  The  Historia  General  del 
Mundo  is  on  the  Index  of  1667,  for  ex- 
junction. 
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that  direction,  he  commanded  the  younger  of  the 
Argensolas  to  write  an  account  of  the  Moluccas.  The 
poet  obeyed,  and  published  his  work  in  1609,  dedi- 
cating it  to  Philip  the  Third.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  minor  Spanish  histories;  full  of  the 
traditions  found  among  the  natives  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, when  they  first  landed,  and  *  of  the  *  188 
wild  adventures  that  followed  when  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  islands.  Parts  of  it  are,  indeed, 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  civilization  they 
found  there,  such  as  formal  and  eloquent  harangues 
attributed  to  the  natives ;  while  other  parts,  like  some 
of  its  love-stories,  are  romantic  enough  to  be  suspected 
of  invention,  even  if  they  are  true.  But,  in  general, 
the  work  is  written  in  an  agreeable  poetical  style,  such 
as  is  not  imbefitting  an  account  of  the  mysterious  isles 

**  Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  brought 
Their  spicy  drugs,"  — 

striving,  for  a  long  time,  to  hide  from  the  competition 
of  other  nations  the  history  and  resources  of  the  op- 
pressed race  whom  they  compelled  to  minister  to  their 
love  of  gain.^ 

Quite  as  uncertain  in  authority  and  less  elegant  in 
style  are  the  histories  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  —  a 
gentle  and  trusting  spirit  rather  than  a  wise  one ; 
proud  of  being  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  allied,  as  a  son  of  one  of  the  unscrupulous 
conquerors  of  Peru,  to  the  great  house  of  Infantado ; 
but  always  betraying  the  weaker  nature  of  his  mother, 
who  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Incas,  and  never 
entirely  forgetting  the  glories  of  his  Indian  race,  or  the 

^^  **  Conquista  de  las  Islas  Malucas,"  probable  ;  and  the  account  of  the  Pata- 

Madrid,  1609,  folio.     Pellicer,  Bib.  de  gonian  giants,  in  the  same  book,  turns 

Trad.,  Tom.  I.  p.  87.     The  love-story  out  to  h&  almost  true,  like  some  of  the 

of  Durante,  an  ensign,  in   the  third  long-discTedited  stories  of  Marco  Polo 

book  of  the  ''Conquista,"  is  good  and  and  Mendez  Pinto. 
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cruel  injuries  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Spain. 
He  was  bom  at  ^*  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  the  seat  of  Atabalipa," 
in  1540,  and  was  educated  there,  amidst  the  tumults 
of  the  conquest;  but  when  he  was  twenty  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where,  under  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances,  he  maintained  an  honorable  reputation 
during  a  life  protracted  to  the  age  of  seventy-six.^ 

The  military  part  of  his  personal  history, 
*  189  which  consisted  *  of  service  under  Don  John  of 
Austria  against  the  Moriscos  of  Granada,  was 
not  of  much  consequence,  though  he  seems  to  have 
valued  himself  upon  it  not  a  little.  The  part  he  gave 
to  letters  was  more  interesting  and  important.  This 
portion  he  began,  in  1590,  with  a  translation  of  the 
"Dialogues  on  Love,"  by  Abarbanel,  a  Platonisdng 
Jew,  whose  family  had  been  expelled  from  Spain  in 
the  persecution  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
who  in  Italy  had  published  this  singular  work  under 
the  name  of  Leone,  the  Hebrew  Physician.  The  at- 
tempt, so  far  as  Garcilasso  was  concerned,  was  not  a 
fortunate  one.  The  Dialogues,  which  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity  at  the  time,  had  been  already 
printed  in  Spanish,  —  a  fact  evidently  unknown  to 
him;  and  though,  as  it  appears  from  a  subsequent 
statement  by  himself,  he  had  obtained  for  his  transla- 
tion the  favorable  regard  of  Philip  the  Second,  still 
there  was  an  odor  both  of  Judaism  and  heathen  free- 
thinking  about  it,  that  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  state.  Garcilasso's  first 
work,  therefore,  was  speedily  placed  on  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius,  and  was  rarely  heard  of  afterwards. 
His  next  attempt  was  on  a  subject  in  which  he  had 


1^  Then*  iH  a  curious  MS.  O«nwilogia     the  Inca  who  claims  to  be  a  descendant 

iee  Spanish 
III.  656. 


do  Oana  Pfivz  de  Vai^gau,  (iiotic<Ml  aitle,     of  tliat  famous  knight.     See  8 
Period  I.,  Chap.  VI.,  note,)  written  by     tramiktion  of  this  History, 
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a  nearer  interest.  It  was  a  "  History  of  Florida,"  or 
rather  of  the  first  discovery  of  that  country,  and  was 
published  in  1605,  —  a  work  which,  when,  twenty 
years  before,  he  spoke  of  writing  it,  he  more  ap- 
propriately called  "  The  Expedition  of  Fernando  de 
Soto " ;  since  the  adventures  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  and  his  strange  fate,  not  only  form  its  most  bril- 
liant and  attractive  portion,  but  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  substance.  In  this  Garcilasso  was  more 
successful  than  he  was  in  his  version  from  the  Italian ; 
and  his  "  History  of  Florida,"  as  it  is  still  called,  has 
been  often  reprinted  since. 

But  in  his  old  age  his  heart  turned  more  and  more 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  youth,  and,  gather- 
ing together  the  few  materials  he  could  collect  from 
among  his  kinsmen  on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  from  the 
stores  of  his  own  memory  and  the  records 
already  accumulated  in  *  Spain,  he  published,  *  190 
in  1609,  the  first  part  of  his  "  Commentaries  on 
Peru  "  ;  the  second  of  which,  though  licensed  for  the 
press  in  1613,  did  not  appear  till  1617,  the  year  after 
its  author's  death.  It  is  a  garrulous,  gossiping  book, 
written  in  a  diffuse  style,  and  abounding  in  matters 
personal  to  himself  In  its  very  division,  he  acknowl- 
edges frankly  the  conflicting  claims  that  he  felt 
were  upon  him.  The  earlier  half,  he  says,  relates  to 
the  eighteen  Incas  known  to  Peruvian  history,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
its  institutions,  manners,  and  general  character;  all 
which  he  offers  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  descent  from 
the  Children  of  the  Sun.  The  remainder  —  which, 
with  many  episodes  and  much  irrelevant,  but  not 
always  unpleasant,  discussion,  contains  the  history  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  and  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Span* 
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iards  with  each  other  growing  out  of  it  —  he  offers,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  glories  of  the  great  Spanish  family 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  which  numbered  on 
its  rolls  some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  Castilian 
annals.  In  both  parts,  his  Commentaries  are  a  striking 
and  interesting  book,  showing  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  chronicles,  and  infected  with  even  more  than 
the  common  measure  of  chronicling  credulity ;  since, 
with  a  natural  willingness  to  believe  whatever  fables 
were  honorable  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  mingles  a 
constiint  anxiety  to  show  that  he  is,  above  everything 
else,  a  Catholic  Christian,  whose  faith  was  much  too 
ample  to  reject  the  most  extravagant  legends  of  his 
Church,  and  too  pure  to  tolerate  the  idolatry  of  that 
royal   ancestry  which  he   yet  cannot   help  regarding 

with  reverence  and  admiration.*^ 
♦191        *The  publication,  in  1610,  of  ^^The  War  of 

Granada,"  by  Mendoza,  had  —  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  its  attractive  subject  and  style — 
an  effect  on  Spanish  historical  composition ;  producing, 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  several  imitations  more 

^  **Dialoghi  di  Amoro  oomposti  per  part   of   the  Commentaries   on   Peru. 

Leone  Medico  Hi;l)reo,"  is  the  titl(^  of  "I^a  Florida'*  was  printed  at  Lisbon 

the  original  Italian  in  the  neat  Aldine  in  1606,  4to  ;  the  first  part  of  the  Para 

edition,    1552.      The   Inca  called    his  at  Lisbon,  1609,  folio ;  and  the  second 

translation,  "  Ija  Trsuluccion  del  Indio  part  at  Conlova,  1617,  folio.     Both  of 

de  los  Tn^s  Didlogos  de  Amor,  de  I^on  the  historical  works  are  to  be  found  in 

Helm^o,  echado  de  Italiano  en  Kspagiiol,  several  other  editions,  and  both  have 

por  (rarcilasso  Inga  de  la  Vega,"  Ma-  lx*en  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 

drid,  15!M),  4 to.     A  S)ianish  translation  guages  of  moilem  Europe, 
of  it,  which  I  have  se<*n,  had  apjM^ared         Two  striking  examples  may  be  giyen 

at  Venice  in  1568.  and  I  believe  there  of  the  opi>osite  kinds  of  that  credulity 

was  another  at  Zaragoza  in  1584,  of  in  Ganalasso  which  so  much  impairs 

which  it  s(H>ins  stnmge  that  (ilarcilasso  the  value  of  his  Commentaries.     He 

knew  nothing.      (Barlwsa,   IMb.   Lns.,  l)eliev(Ml  that  the  subjection  of  Peru  by 

Tom.  II.  ]>.  ii20  ;  Ca.stro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I.  the  8(Hiniards  was  predicted  by  the  last 

p.  371  ;  and  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  of  the  IncAs  that  reigned  before  their 

I.  p.  232.)     All  the  translations  from  arrival,  (Parte  I.  Lib.  IX.  c.  15,  and 

Leone  Ilebrw)  are  on  the  Index  Expur-  Parte  II.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  18,)  and  he  be- 

gatoriuK,  1607,  p.  759.     The  letter  of  lieved  that  all  the  Spaniards  in  the 

Garcilas.s()  to  Phuip  II.,  with  additional  anny  of  Peru,  who  were  notorious  blas- 

reuiarks  by  Ua  author,  containing  inter-  phemers,   perished  by  wounds  in  the 

^esting  materials  for  his  own  life,  is  pn.^-  mouth  (Parte  II.  Lib.  IV.  c  21). 
fixed  to  the  lirst  edition  of  the  second  - 
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worthy  of  notice  than  anything  in  their  class  that 
appeared  after  the  great  work  of  Mariana. 

The  first  of  them  is  by  Moncada,  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  connected 
with  several  of  its  principal  families,  both  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia.  His  father  was,  successively,  viceroy  of 
Sardinia  and  Aragon ;  he  himself  was  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
there;  and  both  of  them  filled,  in  their  respective 
times,  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  embassies. 
But  the  younger  Moncada  had  tastes  widely  different 
from  the  cares  that  beset  his  life.  In  1623  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Expedition  of  the  Catalans  against  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  "  ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1635,  just 
after  putting  to  rout  two  hostile  armies,  he  left  several 
other  works,  of  less  value,  one  or  two  of  which  have 
since  been  printed.  The  History  of  the  Catalan  Expe^ 
dition,  by  which  alone  he  has  been  much  known  in 
later  times,  is  on  the  romantic  adventures  and  achieve^ 
ments  of  an  extraordinary  band  of  mercenaries,  who, 
under  Roger  de  Flor,  —  successively  a  freebooter,  a 
great  admiral,  and  a  CaBsar  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  — 
drove  back  the  Turks,  as  they  approached  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
then,  after  being  for  some  time  no  less  formidable  to 
their  allies  than  they  had  been  to  the  infidel,  settled 
down  into  a  sort  of  uneasy  tranquillity  at  Athens, 
where  their  Spanish  historian  leaves  them. 

It  is  an  account,  therefore,  of  a  most  wild 
passage  in  *  the  affairs  rather  of  the  Middle    *  192 
Ages  than  of  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  one  that 
may  be  trusted,  notwithstanding  its  air  of  romance, 
since  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the  great  work  of 
Zurita ;  and  one  by  no  means  wanting  in  picturesque 
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effect,  since  its  details  are  often  taken  from  Ramon 
Muntaner,  the  old  Catalan,  who  had  himself  shared 
the  perils  of  this  very  expedition,  and  described  them 
in  his  own  Chronicle  with  his  accustomed  spirit  and 
vigor.  Parts  of  it  are  very  striking  in  themselves,  and 
strikingly  told  ;  especially  the  rise  of  Roger  de  Flor 
till  he  had  reached  the  highest  place  a  subject  could 
hold  in  the  Greek  empire,  and  then  his  assassination 
in  the  presence  and  by  the  command  of  the  same  Em- 
peror who  had  raised  him  so  high,  —  his  blood  soiling 
the  imperial  table,  to  which,  with  treacherous  hospi- 
tality, he  had  been  invited.  The  whole  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  free,  rather  than  in  a  careful  style ;  but  the 
coloring  is  well  suited  to  the  dark  groundwork  of  the 
picture,  and  though  less  energetic  in  its  tone  than 
Mendoza's  "  War  of  Granada,"  of  which,  from  the  first 
sentence,  we  see  it  is  an  imitation,  it  is  often  more 
easy,  flowing,  and  natural.^ 

Another  military  history  written  by  a  nobleman  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  his  country,  both  in  its 
armies  and  its  diplomacy,  is  to  be  found  in  an  account 
of  eleven  campaigns  in  Flanders  by  Carlos  Coloma, 
Marquis  of  Espinar,  published  in  1625.  A  translation 
which  he  made  of  the  "  Annals  "  of  Tacitus  has  been 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  language  ;  but,  in  his  own 
work,  he  shows  no  tendency  to  imitate  the  ancients. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is,  as  it  were,  fresh  from,  the  fields 
of  the  author's  glory,  and  full  of  the  honorable  feelings 
of  a  soldier,  sketching  the  adventures  of  the  army 


^  **  Exprilicion  de.  los  Catalnnt.'s  con- 
tra Cirii'<:os  y  Tun'as  l^^r  Francisco  <lc 
Monca<la,  (\)ntlt'  dc  Osoiia,"  Ikrcelona, 
l«2a,  and  Madrid.  1772 and  1805, 12mo. 
Thoiv  is  an  r»lition,  also,  of  lUuTlonn, 
1842,  Svo,  fditi'd  by  Don  Jainn*  Tio, 
with  a  \Htom  at  the  fiid  l>y  C'alisto  FiT- 
iiandcz  Cuuipoivdondo,  which  is  on  the 


8amc  subject  with  the  Histoiy,  and  in 
1841  gained  a  prize  at  Barcelona  for  its 
success  at  a  festival,  that  reminds  nt  of 
the  days  of  the  Yloral  Games  and  of 
Don  Knrimie  de  Villena.  The  best  edi* 
tion  of  Moncada,  howeverp  is  in  tht 
*'  Bibliot4>ca  de  Autores  EspaAoIea,* 
Tom.  XXI.,  1852. 
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when  in  camp,  when  in  immediate  action,  and  when  in 
winter-quarters ;  and  adding  to  his  main  narra- 
tive occasional  glimpses  of  *  the  negotiations  *  193 
then  gging  on  in  the  Low  Countries  respecting 
Spanish  aflfairs,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers  at 
Madrid  round  the  death-bed  of  Philip  the  Second. 
The  style  of  Coloma  is  unequal ;  but  much  of  what  he 
describes  he  had  seen,  and  the  rest  had  passed  within 
the  compass  of  what  he  deemed  sure  information ;  so 
that  he  speaks,  not  only  with  authority,  but  with  the 
natural  vivacity  which  comes  from  being  so  near  the 
events  he  records,  that  their  color  is  imparted  to  his 
language.^ 

To  the  same  class  with  the  last  belongs  the  spirited 
history  of  a  portion  of  the  Catalan  rebellion  in  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  It  was  written  by  Melo,  a 
Portuguese  gentleman,  who  remained  attached  to  the 
service  of  Spain  till  1640-41,  when  he  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Braganzas,  and  fought  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  country.  His  life,  which  extended 
from  1611  to  1667,  was  full  of  adventure.  He  was  in 
the  dreadful  tempest  of  1627,  when  the  whole  navy,  as 
it  were,  of  Portugal  suffered  shipwreck ;  and  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  superintend  the  burial  of  above  two  thousand 


"  **  Las  Guerras  de  loa  Estados  Bax- 
os,  desde  Maio,  1588,  hasta  el  Alio 
1599,"  Amberes,  1625  and  1635,  4to, 
and  Barcelona,  1627.  Ximeno,  Tom. 
I.  p.  338.  He  was  ambassador  to 
James  I.  of  England,  viceroy  of  Ma- 
jorca, etc.,  and  died  in  1637,  sixty -four 
years  old.  He  was  son  of  Juan  de 
Coloraa  already  noticed,  anU,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  463  and  464,  note.  Don  Bernar- 
dino de  Mendoza  had  partly  anticipated 
him,  and  given  an  account  of  ten  years 
of  the  war  of  Flanders,  in  his  **Comen- 
tarios  de  la  Guerra  de  lo  sucedido  en 
los  Paises  Baxos,  1566-1577,"  printed 
at  Madrid  in  1592,  and  not  reprinted, 

VOL.   III.  16 


I  think,  until  it  appeared  in  the  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Autores  Espaholes,  Tom. 
XXVIII.,  1863.  It  did  not  deserve 
such  neglect,  for  although  it  is  much 
devoted  to  strategetic  science,  as  ex- 
hibited  in  that  long  and  disastrous  war, 
it  is  written  with  great  purity  of  style. 
It  had  been  preceded  by  a  work  of  his 
strictly  on  tne  art  military,  and  en- 
titled "  Theorica  y  Practica  de  la 
Guerra,"  which  was  first  printed  in 
1577,  and  went  through  two  or  three 
editions,  besides  being  translated  into 
Italian.  Mendoza  died,  blind  and  very 
old,  in  a  cell  of  the  convent  of  his 
namesake  St  Bernard  at  Madrid. 
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bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  waves,  from 
which  he  himself  had  hardly  escaped.  He  was  in  the 
wars  of  Flanders  and  of  Catalonia.  Twelve  years  he 
was  in  prison  in  his  own  country,  under  an  accusation 
of  murder  that  was  at  last  proved  to  be  without 
foundation ;  and  six  years  he  was  an  exile  in  Brazil 
But  under  all  circumstances,  and  through  all  his  trials, 
he  sought  consolation  in  letters.  His  published  works, 
in  prose  and  verse,  in  Spanish  and  in  Portuguese, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
*  194  *  exceed  a  hundred  volumes,  and  the  unpub- 
lished would  materially  increase  even  this 
vast  amount.  What  is  more  remarkable,  he  is,  in 
both  languages,  admitted  to  the  honors  of  a  classic 
writer. 

His  "  History  of  the  War  of  Catalonia,"  which  em- 
braces only  the  short  period  during  which  he  served  in 
it,  was  written  while  he  was  in  prison,  and  was  first 
published  in  1645.  Owing  to  political  causes  he  did 
not  give  his  name  to  it ;  and  when  one  of  his  friends 
in  a  letter  expressed  surprise  at  this  circumstance,  he 
answered,  with  a  characteristic  turn  of  phrase,  "  The 
book  loses  nothing  for  want  of  my  name,  and  I  shall 
lose  nothing  for  want  of  the  book."  It  was,  however, 
successful.  The  accounts  of  the  first  outbreak  in  Bar- 
celona, on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  when  the  city 
was  thronged  with  the  bold  peasantry  of  the  interior ; 
the  subsequent  strife  of  the  exasperated  factions ;  the 
debates  in  the  Junta  of  Catalonia,  and  those  in  the 
king's  council,  under  the  leading  of  the  Count  Duke 
Olivares ;  and  the  closing  scene  of  the  whole,  —  the 
ineffectual  storming  of  the  grand  fortress  of  Mon  Juich 
by  the  royal  forces,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  that  fol- 
lowed, —  are  all  given  with  a  freshness  and  power  that 
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could  come  only  from  one  who  had  shared  in  the  feel- 
ings he  describes,  and  had  witnessed  the  very  move- 
ments he  sets  before  us  with  such  a  lifelike  spirit.  His 
style,  too,  is  suited  to  his  varying  subjects ;  sometimes 
animated  and  forcible,  sometimes  quaint  and  idiomatic, 
and  sometimes  in  its  dark  hints  and  abrupt  turns  re- 
minding us  of  Tacitus.  But  the  work  is  short,  —  not 
longer  than  that  of  Mendoza,  which  was  its  model,  — 
and  it  covers  only  the  space  of  about  six  months  at  the 
end  of  1640  and  the  beginning  of  1641. 

Whether  Melo  intended  to  carry  his  narrative  far- 
ther is  uncertain.  From  his  striking  conclusion,  where 
he  says,  "  The  events  that  followed  —  greater  in  them- 
selves than  those  I  have  related — are  perhaps  reserved 
for  a  greater  historian,"  we  might  infer  that  he  was 
desirous  to  describe  only  what  he  had  witnessed.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  in  his  Preface  we  have  the  following 
characteristic  address  to  his  readers,  alluding  to 
the  concealment  *of  his  name  as  the  author  of  *  195 
the  work  he  offers  them.  "If  in  anything  I 
have  served  you,  I  ask  only  that  you  would  not  en- 
deavor to  know  more  of  me  than  it  pleases  my  humor 
to  tell  you.  I  present  to  you  my  faithful  opinion  of 
things,  just  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  form  it ;  —  I  do 
not  present  myself  to  you;  for  a  knowledge  of  my 
person  is  not  necessary  to  enable  you  to  judge  either 
kindly  or  harshly  of  what  I  have  written.  If  I  do  not 
please  you,  read  me  no  further ;  —  if  I  do,  I  make  no 
claims  on  your  gratitude.  I  speak  without  fear  and 
without  vanity.  The  theatre  before  us  is  vast;  the 
tragedy  long.  We  shall  meet  again.  You  will  know 
me  by  my  voice ;  I  shall  know  you  by  your  judgment" 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  Melo's  original  inten- 
tions, he  survived  the  publication  of  this  interesting 
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work  above  twenty  years,  and  yet  added  nothing  to  its 
pages.® 

From  this  period,  prose  composition,  which  had  been 
long  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  suffered  a 
still  further  and  more  marked  decline.  Saavedra  Fax- 
ardo,  indeed,  who  lived  forty  years  out  of  Spain,  em- 
ployed in  diplomatic  missions,  was  educated  in  a  better 
school,  and  formed  himself  on  more  worthy  models, 
than  he  could  have  found  among  his  contemporaries  at 
home  ;  but  his  "  History  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  " 
*196  *is  an  imperfect  work,  published  in  1646,  at 
Munster,  when  he  was  there  as  a  member  of  the 
congress  that  made  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  was 
left  unfinished  at  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Madrid 
two  years  later.^  The  only  historian  of  eminence  that 
remains  to  be  noticed  in  this  period  is,  therefore,  Solis. 

Of  him  we  have  already  spoken  as  a  lyrical   poet 


^  "Historia  de  los  Movimientos, 
Separacion,  y  Guerra  de  Catalufta,  \)ot 
Francisco  Manuel  de  Melo,"  LislKta, 
1645,  and  several  other  editions  ;  one 
by  Sanchez,  1808,  12ino,  and  one  at 
Paris,  1830.  In  reference  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  Manoel  de  Melo,  mentioned 
in  the  text,  I  would  observe  that  thcrre 
is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts.  The 
common  Ntatement  of  the  length  of  his 
imprisonments  and  exile  is  eigliteen 
Years,  and  Barbosa  makes  it  fifteen  ; 
but  I  hope,  from  a  careful  comimrison 
of  dates,  that  his  imprisonment  ex- 
tended only  from  1644  to  1648,  and 
that  his  exile  did  not  last  al>ovc  four 
years  more.  But  this  is  hu\  enough. 
His  poetry  in  Sjmnish  has  b**eii  iwu- 
tioned,  a7j/<r,  p.  2<).  For  his  HA;  and 
multitudinous  works,  see  the  **  Biblio- 
theca  Lusitana"  of  Diogo  Ikirl)osa  Ma- 
chado,  (IjislK>a,  1741  -  1759,  4  torn., 
folio,)  which  I  have  oft«'n  referred  to, 
as  to  the  great  authority  on  all  matters 
of  fact  in  Portuguese  literary  history, 
though  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  lit- 
erary opinions  it  expresses.  It  is  one 
of  the  amplest  and  most  important 
works  of  literary  biography  and  bibli- 


ojtrrapliy  ever  published ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, it  is  also  one  of  the  rarest,  a  iBTffjd 
part  of  the  impression  of  the  first  three 
volumes  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
fire  that  followed  the  grdit  earthquake 
at  Lisbon  in  1755.  Ita  author,  who 
gives  some  account  of  himself  in  his 
own  work,  was  l)om  in  1682,  and  died, 
I  believe,  in  1770. 

AnotluT  historical  work  of  the  same 
sort  with  that  of  Melo,  and  referring  to 
the  same  jieriod,  may  be  noticed  her^, 
though  it  is  of  less  consequence,  —  I 
mean,  '^Tumultos  de  la  Ciudad  y  Rey- 
no  de  Kapolcs  en  el  Aiio  1647,  per 
Don  Pablo  Antonio  de  Tarsia,"  (Leon 
do  Fnmcia,  1670,  fol.,)  —  a  curious  and 
inten^sting  book  on  the  wild  and  strange 
troubles  in  Masaniello's  time,  regarded 
from  the  SiNinish  i)oint  of  view. 

^  The  work  of  Saavedra  waa  con- 
tinued, very  i>oorly,  by  Alonso  Nufiea 
de  Caiitro,  through'  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  the  labors  of  both  making  seven 
volumes  in  the  edition  of  Sladrid, 
1789  -  90.  12mo,  of  which  the  first 
two  only,  coming  down  to  716,  are  hy 
Saavednu 
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and  a  dramatist,  who  in  1667  had  retired  from  the 
world,  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  separate  service 
of  religion.  He  was,  however,  the  official  Histori- 
ographer of  the  Indies,  and  thought  himself  bound  to 
do  something  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  an  office  to 
which  a  poor  salary  was  attached,  that,  after  all,  seems 
to  have  been  ill  paid.  He  chose  for  his  subject  "  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and,  beginning  with  the  condi- 
tion of  Spain  when  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cortes  to  command  the  invading  force,  he 
brings  his  history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the 
capture  of  Guatimozin.  The  period  it  embraces  is, 
indeed,  short,  —  less  than  three  years ;  but  they  are 
years  so  crowded  with  brilliant  adventures  and  atro- 
cious crimes,  that  hardly  any  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  world  is  of  equal  interest  The  subject,  too,  from 
this  circumstance,  is  more  easily  managed ;  and  Solis, 
who  looked  upon  it  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  as  well  as 
of  an  historian,  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  work,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  air  of  an  historical  epic ;  — 
so  exactly  are  all  its  parts  and  episodes  modelled  into 
an  harmonious  whole,  whose  catastrophe  is  the  fall  of 
the  great  Mexican  empire. 

The  style  of  Solis  is  somewhat  peculiar.  That  he 
had  the  Roman  historians,  and  especially  Livy,  before 
him,  as  he  wrote,  is  apparent  both  in  the  general  air 
of  his  work  and  in  the  structure  of  its  individual  sen- 
tences. Yet  there  are  few' writers  of  Spanish  prose 
who  are  more  absolutely  Castilian  in  their  idiom  than 
he  is.  His  language,  if  not  simple,  is  rich  and 
beautiful ;  suited  to  the  *  romantic  subject  he  *  197 
had  chosen  for  his  history,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  its  poetical  spirit  In  boldness  of  manner  he  falls 
below  Mendoza,  and  in  dignity  is  not  equal  to  Mari- 
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ana ;  but  for  copious  and  sustained  eloquence,  he  may 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  either  of  them.  That  his 
work  is  as  interesting  as  either  of  theirs  is  proved  by 
the  unimpaired  popularity  it  has  enjoyed  fix)m  its  first 
appearance  down  to  our  own  times. 

But  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  was  written  in  the  old 
age  of  its  author,  and  is  darkened  by  the  feelings  that 
shut  him  out  from  the  interests  and  cares  of  the  world. 
He  refused  to  see  the  fierce  and  marvellous  contest 
which  he  recorded,  except  from  the  steps  of  the  altar 
where  he  had  been  consecrated.  The  Spaniards,  there- 
fore, are  in  his  eyes  only  Christians ;  the  Mexicans, 
only  heathen.  The  battle  he  witnesses  and  describes 
is  wholly  between  the  powers  of  light  and  the  legions 
of  darkness  ;  and  the  unhappy  Indians,  —  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  no  more  right  to  invade,  in  order  to 
root  out  religious  abominations,  of  which  they  had 
never  heard  till  after  their  landing,  than  Henry  the 
Eighth  or  Elizabeth  had  to  invade  Spain,  in  order  to 
root  out  the  abominations  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, —  the  unhappy  Indians  receive  none  of  the  his- 
torian's sympathy  in  the  extremity  of  suffering  they 
underwent  during  their  vain,  but  heroic,  struggle  for 
all  that  could  make  existence  valuable  in  their  eyes. 

The  work  of  Solis,  beautifully  written  and  flattering 
to  the  national  vanity,  was  at  once  successful.  But 
success  was  then  a  word  whose  meaning  was  different 
from  that  which  it  bears  now,  or  had  borne  in  Spain  in 
the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  publication,  which 
took  place  in  1684,  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend  who 
defrayed  the  charges,  found  its  author  poor,  and  left 
him  so.  On  this  point  there  are  passages  in  his  cor- 
respondence which  it  is  painful  to  read :  one,  for 
instance,  where  he  says,  "  I  have  many  creditors  who 
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would  Btop  me  in  the  street,  if  they  saw  I  had  new 
shoes  on  " ;  and  another,  where  he  asks  a  friend  for  a 
warm  garment  to  protect  him  from  the  winter's  cold. 
Still,  he  was  gratified  at  the  applause  with  which 
his  work  was  received,  though,  at  the  end  of  a 
*year,  only  two  hundred  copies  had  been  sold.  *  198 
Two  years  afterwards  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  "  leaving,''  in  the  technical  phrase  and  the 
technical  habit  of  the  time,  "his  soul  to  be  the  only 
heir  of  his  body,"  or,  in  other  words,  giving  the  rem- 
nants of  his  poverty  to  purchase  expiatory  masses.^ 
Diego  de  Tebar,  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  had  been 
confessor  to  Quevedo  and  Nicolas  Antonio,  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and  consoled  the  last 
moments  of  Solis,  as  he  had  consoled  theirs.* 

Soils  was  the  last  of  the  good  writers  in  the  ^Ider 
school  of  Spanish  history,  which,  even  during  its  best 
days,  numbered  but  few  names,  and  which,  now  that 
the  whole  literature  of  the  country  was  decaying, 
shared  the  general  fate.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise. 
The  spirit  of  political  tyranny  in  the  government,  and 
of  religious  tyranny  in  the  Inquisition,  —  now  closer 


26  Mad.  d'Aulnoy  (Voya^,  ed.  1693, 
Tom.  II.  p[).  17,  18)  explains  this  cus- 
tom, ami  shows  to  what  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  length  it  was  carried  in  the 
time  of  Soils.  An  instance  not  cited 
by  her,  however,  but  one  that  deserves 
to  be  called  magnificent,  may  be  added. 
When  Philip  1 V.  died  in  1665,  it  was 
found  that  ne  had  laid  by  privately  a 
thousand  doubloons  to  pay  for  five-and- 
thirty  thousand  masses  for  his  soul  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  besides  a 
hundred  thousand  ordered  by  his  will. 
Pedro  Rodriguez  de  Monforte,  Descrip- 
cion  de  las  Honras  de  Phelippe  IV., 
Madrid,  1666,  4to,  f.  29. 

*  There  are  many  editions  of  the 
"  Conquista  de  Mexico,"  the  first  being 
that  of  Madrid,  1684,  folio,  and  the 
best  in  two  vols.,  4to,  Madrid,  1783,  — 


the  latter  being  the  sumptuous  one 
which  Stirling  calls  "the  triumph  of 
the  press  of  Sancha."  Whether  the 
finely  engraved  head  of  Solis  prefixed, 
to  it  is  the  one  by  Cano  I  do  not  know. 
It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  worthy  of 
him  ;  but  there  was  another  by  Toman 
de  Aguiar,  which  Solis  himself  praised 
in  a  sonnet.  Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain, 
1848,  pp.  1234,  803, 1377.  The  author 
of  the  life  prefixed  to  his  poems  says : 
**  Soils  left  materials  for  a  continuation 
of  the  History  of  Mexico,  but  they  are 
not  now  known  to  exist.'*  A  few  of 
his  letters,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by 
Mayans  y  Siscar,  were  published,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  in  17S3.  They 
appear  again,  carefully  revised,  in  the 
"Cartas  Morales,"  etc.,  1773.  See 
ante,  II.  428,  III.  43.  169. 
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than  ever  united,  —  was  more  hostile  to  bold  and 
faithful  inquiry  in  the  department  of  history  than  in 
almost  any  other ;  so  that  the  generous  national  inde- 
pendence and  honesty  announced  in  the  old  chronicles 
were  stopped  midway  in  their  career,  before  half  of 

their  power  had  been  put  forth.^ 
*  199  *  Still,  as  we  have  seen,  several  of  the  histo- 
rians that  were  produced  even  under  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  the  Austrian  family  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  national  character.  Mariana  shows 
much  manly  firmness,  Solis  much  fervor,  Zurita  much 
conscientious  diligence,  while  Mendoza,  Moncada,  Colo- 
ma,  and  Melo,  who  confined  themselves  to  subjects  em- 
bracing shorter  periods  and  less  wide  interests,  have 
given  us  some  of  the  most  striking  sketches  to  be 
found  in  the  historical  literature  of  any  country.  All 
of  them  are  rich  and  dignified,  abounding  rather  in 
feeling  than  philosophy,  and  written  in  a  tone  and 
style  that  mark,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  their  respective  authors,  as  that  of  the 
country  that  gave  them  birth;  so  that,  though  they 
may  not  be  entirely  classical,  they  are  entirely  Span- 
ish; and  what  they  want  in  finish  and  grace,  they 
make  up  in  picturesqueness  and  originality.* 


^  How  little  the  tnie  character  of 
history  and  the  just  attributes  of  an  his- 
torian were  understood  in  Spain  even 
in  its  better  days,  may  be  well  seen  in 
the  treatise  of  Luis  do  Cabrera,  the  his- 
torian of  Philip  II.,  entitled  "De  His- 
toria  para  cntenderla  y  para  escrivirla." 
(Madrid,  1611,  4to.)  It  is  a  mere  piece 
of  pndantry  and  pretension,  wholly  un- 
worthy a  person  who  must  then  have 
been  conaideriug  how  he  should  himst^lf 
write  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  reigns 
in  the  affairs  of  mo<lem  Europe.  He 
hardly  notices  any  of  the  preceiling 
Spanish  historians,  and  when  he  refers 
to  Mariana  (f.  33)  it  is  only  to  carp  at 
him,  while  ou  the  other  liaud  he  is  ym- 


spectful  to  BeroeuB,  Manetho,  and  the 
other  miserable  forgeries  of  AnniuB  of 
Viterbo,  (Disc.  16,)  and  is  foU  of  super- 
stition and  credulity  (Disc.  17). 

*  From  the  times  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.,  when,  in  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile, chroniclers  were  multiplied  as  a 
part  of  the  pageantry  of  the  court,  the 
rest  of  the  kingdoms  that  entered  into 
the  united  Spanish  monarchy  began  to 
desire  to  have  their  own  separate  Histo- 
ries, as  we  can  see  in  Valencia,  where 
those  of  Bcuter,  Esoolano,  and  Diago 
were  written.  Besides  this,  a  great 
number  of  the  individual  cities  obtained 
their  own  sciMiratc  annals  from  the  hand 
of  at  least  one  author,  —  sometimes 
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works  of  authority,  like  that  on  S^o- 
via  by  Colmenares,  and  that  on  Sevule 
by  Ortiz  de  Zu&iga.  But  though  more 
01  such  local  histories  were  written  in 
Spain  between  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  were  written  during  the 
same  period,  I  believe,  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  none  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  know,  hajs  such  peculiar  merit 


as  to  be  noticeable  in  the  literary  his- 
tory  of  the  country.  Still,  the  spirit 
that  produced  them  in  such  ^reat  num- 
bers, and  especially  the  spirit  which, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  made, 
with  so  much  care  and  cost,  the  vast 
collections  of  documents  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  Castle  of  Simancas  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  Elscurial,  should  not  be 
overlooked.    See  ante,  p.  176. 
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PROTERB8  :  RANTILLANA,  OARAY,  NU9eZ,  MAL  LARA,  PALMIRENO,  OUDIN,  80RA- 
PAN,  OEJUDO,  YKIARTE.  —  DIDACTIC  PROSE:  TORQUEMADA,  AC08TA,  LUIS  DB 
GRANADA,  J  TAN  DE  LA  CRUZ,  SANTA  TERESA,  MALON  DE  CHAIDE,  ROXA8, 
FIOUEROA,  MARQUEZ,  VERA  T  ZU5}lOA,  NAVARRETE,  8AATEDRA,  QUETEDO, 
ANTONIO  DE  VEGA,  NIEREMBERG,  GUZMAN,  DANTIRCO,  ANDRADA,  VILLALO- 
B08,  PATON,  ALEMAN,  PARI  A  T  SOU8A,  FRANCISCO  DE  PORTUGAL. — GONOO- 
RISM  IN  prose:  ORACIAN.  ZABALETA,  LOZANO,  HEREDIA,  RAMIREZ.  —  FAIL- 
URE  OF   GOOD   DIDACTIC    PROSE. 

The  last  department  in  the  literature  of  any  country, 
that  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  criticism  on  ac- 
count of  its  style'  is  that  of  Didactic  Prose ;  since  in 
this  branch,  so  remote  from  everything  poetical,  the 
ornaments  of  manner  are  more  accidental  than  they 
are  elsewhere,  and,  beyond  it,  are  not  at  all  to  be 
exacted.  In  modern  times,  the  French  seem  to  have 
been  more  anxious  tlian  any  other  nation,  not  except- 
ing even  the  Italians,  to  add  the  grace  of  an  elegant 
style  to  their  didactic  prose,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  have  been  more  unsuccessful  than  the  Spaniards 
in  their  attempts  to  cultivate  it. 

In  one  particular  form  of  didactic  composition,  how- 

I  ever,  Spain  stands  in  advance  of  all  other  countries ;  I 

i   mean  that  of  Proverbs,  which  Cervantes  has  happily 

called  "short  sentences  drawn  from  long  experience."^ 

Spanish  proverbs  can  be  traced  back  to  tlie  earliest 

times.     One  of  the  best  known  —  "Laws   go  where 

1  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  39.     I^ope  slie  relies  on  for  n^nderinp  her  conver- 

says  much  the  same  thing  in  his  '*Do-  sation  savon\  adds,  "lliio,  estos  son 

rotea,*'  wlirn^  Gtrarda^   a  coarse  niiil  toilos  los  lihms  dfl  mundfo  en  qninta 

nnsucx^essful  imitation  of  0/c*/t/ui,  after  essencia.      C'ominisolos  el  uso  y  con- 

l>ouring  out  to  her  du|>e  the  proverbs  firmolos  la  experieucia.     iicto  V.  sc.  1. 
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kings  please  they  should "  —  is  connected  with  an 
event  of  importance  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  *  the  language  of  Castile  had  hardly  *  201 
a  distinct  existence.^  Another  has  been  traced 
to  a  custom  belonging  to  the  days  of  the  Infantes  de 
Liara,  and  is  itself  probably  of  not  much  later  date.® 
Others  are  found  in  the  General  Chronicle,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Spanish  prose  compositions,  and 
among  them  is  the  happy  one  on  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, cited  in  Don  Quixote  more  than  once :  "  He  went 
for  wool  and  came  back  shorn."*  Several  occur  in  the 
'•  Conde  Lucanor  "  of  Don  John  Manuel,*^  and  many  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita,®  both  of  whom 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  the  Eleventh. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  separate  and  iso- 
lated sayings,  evidently  belonging  to  the  old  Spanish 
race,  and  always  used  as  if  quite  familiar  and  notorious. 
But  in  the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  at  his  re- 


*  In  the  great  contest  between  the 
two  liturgies,  the  Roman  and  the  Goth- 
ic, which  disturbed  the  Church  of  Spain 
for  so  long  a  period,  Alfonso  VI.  deter- 
mined to  throw  a  copy  of  each  into  a 
fire  duly  kindled  and  blessed  for  the 
purpose,  and  give  the  supremacy  to 
the  one  that  should  come  out  uncon- 
sumed.  The  Gothic  MS.  was  success- 
ful ;  but  the  king  broke  his  word,  and 
tossed  it  back  into  the  flames,  thus 
giving  rise,  it  is  said,  to  the  proverb, 
*' Alia  van  leyes  ationde  quieren  reyes  "  ; 
or,  **  Laws  art*  things  that  follow  kiugs  " 
(Sarmiento,  §  411).  A  similar  histor- 
ical origin  is  given  to  the  proverb,  "  Ni 
?uito  rey,  ni  pongo  rey,"  —  **No  king 
take,  no  king  I  make "  ;  which  is 
traced  to  the  personal  (luarrel  of  Peter 
the  Cruel  and  nis  brother  and  successor, 
Don  Enrique.  Clemencin,  ed.  Don 
Quixote,  Tom.  VI.,  1839,  p.  226.  And 
in  the  ^^Castigos"  of  King  Sancho, 
chap.  38,  {see  ante f  Perioti  I.  Chap.  IV., 
note  14,)  written  about  1293,  we  have 
the  following  words :  **  Por  eso  diz  la 
palabra  del  proverbio  antiffiw,  Faz  bien, 


Et  non  cates  a  quien,"  —  so  that  the 
proverb  was  old  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Cuatro  Palmetazoe  bien  planta- 
dos,  Cadiz,  1830,  4to,  p.  12,  and  note  5. 
Another  very  old  one  and  full  of  wis- 
dom is — "Fijo  eras  y  padre  seras ; 
qual  ficieres,  taf  habras,  —  **  A  son  thou 
art,  but  father  shalt  be  ;  and  what  thou 
dost  shall  be  done  to  thee." 

*  Dissertation  of  Cortes  in  Mayans  y 
Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom.  II.  p.  211. 

*  ChnSnica  General,  1604,  Parte  III. 
f.  61,  and  Don  Quixote,  Parte  I.  c.  7. 

*  For  example  :  **  Ayudad  vos,  y  Dios 
ayndarvos  ha,"  —  **  Help  yourself  and 
God  will  help  you,"  —  near  the  end  ; 
and  **  El  Bien  nunca  muere,"  —  **  Good 
never  dies,"  —  which  is  in  the  first  tale. 

^  *' Quien  en  1'  arenal  sembra,  non 
trilla  pegigares,"  —  "He  that  sows  on 
the  sea-beaoh  reaps  little  for  himself." 
Stanza  1 60.  Fegujares,  a  sinffular  word, 
which  occurs  onoe  in  Don  Quixote,  is 
said  by  Clemencin  (Tom.  IV.  p.  84)  to 
come  from  peeulio.  See,  also,  Partida 
I.,  Tit.  xxi.  Ley  8,  and  Partida  IV., 
Tit.  xvii  Ley  7. 
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quests  the  Marquis  of  Santillana  collected  a  hundred^ 
in  rhyme,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  besides 
above  six  hundred,  he  says,  such  as  the  old  women 
were  wont  to  repeat  in  their  chimney-comers.  From 
\this  period,  therefore,  or  rather  from  1508,  when  this 
Icollection  was  published,  the  old  and  wise  proverbs  of 
the  language  may  be  regarded  as  having  obtained  a 

settled  place  in  its  didactic  literature.^ 
*  202        *  The  number  of  proverbs,  indeed,  was  soon 

so  great,  —  not  only  those  floating  about  in 
the  common  talk  of  men,  but  those  collected  and 
printed,  —  that  they  began  to  be  turned  to  account 
Garay,  who  was  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
and  therefore  lived  in  the  centre  of  whatever  was 
peculiarly  Castilian,  wrote  a  long  letter,  every  sentence 
of  which  was  a  popular  saying;  to  which  he  added  two 
similar  letters,  found,  as  he  says,  by  accident,  and  made 
up,  in  the  same  way,  of  proverbs.  But>  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  a  still  higher  honor  awaited  the  old 
Spanish  adages.  Pedro  Valles,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  great  Marquis  of  Pescara,  published  an  alpha- 
betical series  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  of  them 
in  1549;®  and  the  famous  Greek  scholar  and  distin- 
guished nobleman,  Heman  Nunez  de  Guzman,  Profes- 
sor successively  at  Alcald   and  at  Salamanca,  found 


'  Reprinted  in  Mayans,  Origenea, 
Tom.  IT.  pp.  179-210.  See  also  the 
Proverbs  from  Seneca  by  Pero  Diaz, 
mentioned  in  note  34  to  Period  I. 
chap.  19,  and  pp.  340,  341,  of  Vol.  I. 

*  I  have  never  fwum  the  Proverbs  col- 
lected by  Pedro  Valles,  the  Aragonese, 
1549,  but  Mayans  y  Slscar  had  in  his 
libnirj'  a  copy  of  them,  whieh  is  de- 
bcrilKKl  in  the  ''S|)iK:imen  Bibliotheca) 
Hisimuo-Majansianffi,  ete.,  ex  Musado 
David  is  dementis,**  Hannoverw,  1753, 
4t<»,  p.  67.  The  "Cailas  <le  BUsco  de 
Oamy"  have  been  often  iMinttMl  ;  but 
the  oldest  and  most  complete  edition  1 


have  seen  is  that  of  Venice,  1553, 12mo ; 
probably  not  the  firet.  The  second  of 
the  letters  of  Garay  is  not  in  proverbSy 
and,  in  this  edition,  is  followed  by  a 
devout  prayer  ;  the  whole  being  in- 
tended, as  the  author  says,  **to  win 
the  attention  not  so  much  of  the  wise 
as  of  those  who  are  wont  to  read  noth- 
ing but  Celestina  and  such  books.*' 
The  **  Proverbios  "  of  Francisco  de  Gas* 
tills,  in  the  volume  with  his  **  The<Srica 
deVirtudes,"  (1552,  tf.  64 -69,)  are  not 
proverliK,  but  an  exhortation  in  verse 
to  a  wise  and  holy  life. 
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amusement  for  his  old  age  in  making  another  series  of 
them,  which  amounted  in  all  to  above  six  thousand. 
To  some  he  added  explanations;  to  others,  various 
parallel  sayings  from  different  languages ;  but  finding 
his  strength  fail  him,  he  gave  the  task  to  a  friend,  who, 
like  himself,  was  a  Professor  in  Salamanca,  and  who 
published  the  whole  in  1555,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Nuilez ;  rather,  as  he  intimates,  from  respect  to  the 
person  from  whom  he  received  the  charge,  than  from 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  employment^ 

*  Out  of  these  proverbs,  another  friend  of  *  203 
Heman  Nunez  —  Mai  Lara,  a  Sevilian  —  se- 
lected a  thousand,  and,  adding  a  commentary  to  each, 
published  them  in  1568,  under  the  not  inappropriate 
title  of  ^  Philosophy  of  the  Common  People  " ;  a  vol- 
ume which,  notwithstanding  its  cumbersome  learning, 
can  be  read  with  pleasure,  both  for  the  style  in  which 
many  parts  of  it  are  written,  and  for  the  imusual  his- 
torical anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds.  Another 
collection,  made  by  Palmireno,  a  Valencian,  in  1569, 
consisting  of  above  two  hundred  proverbs  appropriate 
to  the  table,  shows  how  abundant  popular  aphorisms 
must  be  in  a  language  that  can  furnish  so  many  on 
one  subject.  Yet  another,  by  Oudin,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1608,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  and  shows  no 
less  plainly  how  much  the  Spanish  had  become  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Sorapan,  in  1616  and  1617,  pub- 
lished two  collections,  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
the  condensation  of  popular  experience   and  wisdom 

*  *'  Refranes,  ec.,  que  coligi6  y  gload,  II.  o.  84.     Geronimo  de  Serrano,  in  hia 

el  Comendador,   Hernan   Nufiez,   Pro-  biographical  notice  to  the  "Laude  de 

fesor  de  Ret6hca  en  la  Universidad  de  Mngeres,"Milano,  1580,  says  that  its  aa- 

Salamanca,"  Madrid,  1619,  4to.     The  thor,  Joan  de  Spinosa,  had  **  mas  de  sets 

preface,  by  Leo  de  Castro,  implies  that  mil  proverbios  vulgai-es,  que  ha  recogido 

the  volume  was  printed  during  the  life,  y  parte  dellos  compueato.       If  many  of 

of  Nuilez,  who  died  in  1553  ;  but  I  find  them  were  over  and  above  the  six  thou- 

no  edition  older  than  that  of  1555.     See  sand  of  Heman  Nuftez,  we  sh:>uld  bd 

the  note  of  Pellicer  to  Don  Qiuxote,  Parte  yeiy  curious  to  see  this  early  coUectioiu 
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should  teach  medicine,  as,  in  the  hands  of  Mai  Lara, 
they  had  been  made  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  life. 
And  finally,  in  1675,  Cejudo,  a  schoolmaster  of  Val  de 
Peiias,  gave  the  world  about  six  thousand,  with  the 
corresponding  Latin  adages,  whenever  he  could  find 
them,  and  with   explanations  more  satisfactory  often 

than  had  been  furnished  by  his  predecessors.^^ 
*  204        *  Still,  though  so  many  thousands  have  been 

collected,  many  thousands  still  remain  unpub- 
lished, knovr  n  only  among  the  traditions  of  the  hum- 
bler classes*  of  society,  that  have  given  birth  to  them 
all.  Juan  de  Yriarte,  a  learned  man,  who  was  nearly 
forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Kmg's  Library  at  Madrid, 
collected,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
no  less  than  twenty-four  thousand ;  and  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  single  individual,  however  industri- 
ous, living  in  Madrid,  could  exhaust  their  number,  as 


1°  **\jA  Filosofia  Vulgar  de  .Tniui  <le 
Mai  Lara,  Vezino  de  Sevilla,"  (Sevillji, 
1558,  Madrid,  1618,  4to,  ftc.,) — a  |H?r- 
son  of  note  iu  his  time,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  (anU,  II.  01)  among  the 
dramatic  poets,  and  who  died  in  1571, 
forty-four  years  old.  (Seman.  Pinto- 
reseo,  1845,  j).  34.)  The  collection  of 
Lorenzo  Palmin*no  is  reprinted  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Nufiez,  ed.  Madrid, 
1804,  12mo.  Oudin's  collection  was 
reprinted  at  Hrussels  in  Irtll,  12nio, 
and  at  Paris  in  1659.  Juan  Sorapan 
de  Kieros,  *'  Medecina  Esjuiftola,  en 
Proverhios  Vulgjires  de  Nue«tra  Ijen- 
gua,"  was  printed  atCtranada,  1610-17, 
4to,  in  two  pails.  '*Kffran»*s('aatella- 
nos  con  L;«tiji()s,  ec,  j)or  el  Licenciado 
Gen'inimo  Martin  C'aro  y  Cfjudo,"  Ma- 
drid, 1675,  4io  ;  n*printed  1792.  I  do 
not  notirn  tlie  **  Ai>ot4*gmas"  of  Juan 
Rufo,  (1596,)  nor  the  "  Kloresta  de 
A^)ot^•gma^<  of  Santa  Cniz,"  ( tirst  printed 
in  1574,  and  oft«*n  aften^anls  ;  e.  g. 
Bruselas,  1629,  Madrid,  1665,  etc.,)  — 
the  Ia.st  of  which  is  a  ])leasant  book, 
praised  hy  Lopf  de  Vega  in  his  first 
tale,  and  of  which  a  I'urious  account 
may  l>e  found  in  Wolf,  on  Frances  de 
Zuniga's  ('hn)nik,  pp.  2,  3, --Inn-ause 
Vvth  of  them  tin:  rather  jest-books  thau 


collections  of  proverbs.  The  **  Pro- 
verhios Morales"  of  Christ.  Perez  de 
Herrera  (Madrid,  1618,  4to)  are  iii 
rhyme,  —  l(»arned  imitations  of  Varroa, 
—  and  too  poor  to  deserve  notice. 

The  **  Proverhios  de  Alonso  de  Varros 
concordados  por  el  Maestro  Bartolom^ 
Ximenez  Paton"  (Bae^a,  4to,  1605,  ff. 
78)  are  eleven  hundred  Grei*k  and  I^tin 
Proverbs  translated  into  terse  Castilian 
rhym<>s,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
r(>ndered  bv  corres])onding  nationid 
l>roverbs.  I'hey  were  very  i>opular  in 
their  time,  for  the  first  edition  was  of 
1567,  and  was  followed  by  at  least  five 
others.  I  have  an  Italian  translation 
of  them,  Venice,  1622.  All  the  prov- 
erbs of  Varros  except  the  first  five  c>egin 
with  the  word  *'  Ni "  ;  —  a  i>oor  affecta- 
tion. Other  collections  are  mentioned 
by  (layangos  .  —  viz.  Alonso  de  Fu- 
eiiti's,  1548  ;  Juan  Ruiz  de  Bustamente, 
1551  ;  and  Francis<!0  Thamara,  1552. 
(S«'e  S|>anish  translation  of  this  Histo- 
ry. Tom.  III.  p.  656.)  About  seven- 
teen hundred  national  proverbs,  taken 
from  the  Dictionary  or  the  Academy 
and  elucidated,  may  be  found  in  "Re- 
fnuies  de  la  Ii(>ngua  Castellana'*  (Bar> 
celona,  1815,  2  vols.,  12mo). 
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they  belong  rather  to  the  provinces  than  to  the 
capital,  and  are  spread  ever3rwhere  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  through  all  their  dialects.^^ 

Why  proverbs  should  abound  so  much  more  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  country  of  Christendom,  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell.  Perhaps  the  Arabs,  whose  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  such  wisdom,  may  have  furnished 
some  of  them ;  or  perhaps  the  whole  mass  may  have 
sprung  from  the  original  soil  of  the  less  cultivated 
classes  of  Spanish  society.  But  however  this  may 
be,  we  know  they  are  often  among  the  pleasantest 
and  most  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  national  lit- 
erature ;  and  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  them 
will  be  most  ready  to  agree  with  the  wise  author  of 
the  "Dialogue  on  Languages,"  when  he  says,  and 
repeats  the  remark,  that  we  must  go  to  the  old  na- 
tional proverbs  for  what  is  purest  in  his  native  Cas- 
tilian.^^ 

*  Turning  now  to  the  proper  Didactic  Prose  *  205 
of  Spanish  literature,  the  first  instance  we 
find  —  after  those  formerly  noticed  as  imitating  the 
Italian  philosophical  discussions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury —  is  one  that  comes  near  to  the  borders  of  fiction. 
It  is  the  "  Garden  of  Curious  Flowers,"  by  Torque- 
mada,  originally  published  in  1570,  of  which  the  cu- 


1*  Vargas  y  Ponce,  Declamacion,  Ma- 
drid, 1793,  4to,  App.,  p.  93.  An  anony- 
mous author,  however,  who  speaks  of 
the  collectors  of  proverbs,  ana,  among 
the  rest,  of  Yriarte,  says  the  most  com- 
plete collection  had  been  made  by  D. 
Gonzalo  Gorrea.  "  Defensa  de  D.  Fern. 
Perez,  Autor  de  la  Carta  de  Paracuellos," 
Madrid,  1790,  p.  30.  There  is  a  very 
good  life  of  Yriarte  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 
'*  Espagne  Litteraire,"  1774  ;  a  poor 
periodical  by  Nicolas  Bricaire  de  Dix- 
m^rie,  which  did  not  survive  the  year 
of  its  birth,  although  in  1810  a  sort  of 
rifacimento  of  it  was  published  at  Paris. 


*^  Mayans  y  Siscar,  Origenes,  Tom. 
I.  pp.  188-191,  and  theDidlogo  de  las 
Lengnas,  p.  12,  where  the  author  sa^, 
"  In  our  proverbs,  you  see  the  punty 
of  the  Castilian  lanjniage  "  ;  and  p.  170» 
where  he  says,  **The  purest  Castilian 
we  have  is  in  our  proverbs."  The 
"Don  Qtuxote"  will  occur  to  every- 
body as  a  book  that  proves  how  much 
proverbs  enter  into  Spanish  literature ; 
but  1  should  rather  cite  the  "Celes- 
tina,"  where  their  number  is,  I  think, 
equally  great  in  proportion,  and  their 
serious  application  more  effective. 
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rate,  in  the  scrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library,  says^ 
that  "  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  more  true,  or,  to 
speak  strictly,  less  full  of  lies,  than  the  Olivante  de 
Laura,"  a  book  of  chivalry  by  the  same  author,  which, 
for  its  peculiar  absurdities,  he  sends  at  once  to  the 
bonfire  in  the  court-yard.  "  The  Garden  of  Curious 
Flowers,"  however,  is  still  a  curious  book.  It  consists 
of  six  colloquies  between  friends,  who  talk  for  their 
amusement  on  such  subjects  as  the  monstrous  produc- 
tions of  nature,  the  terrestrial  paradise,  phantasms  and 
enchantments,  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  those  countries  that  lie  nearest  to 
the  North  Pole.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  whatever 
strange  and  extravagant  stories  a  learned  man  could 
make,  beginning  with  such  as  he  found  in  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  Solinua,  Olaus  Magnus,  and  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  including  those  told  by  the  most  credulous  of  his 
own  time.  Being  put  into  a  form  then  popular,  and 
related  in  a  pleasing  style,  they  had  no  little  success. 
They  were  several  times  printed  in  the  original,  and, 
besides  being  translated  into  Italian  and  French,  are 
well  known  to  those  who  are  curious  in  the  literature 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  under  the  much-abused 
name  of  "The  Spanish  Mandeville."  It  may  be 
added,  that  some  of  Torquemada's  accounts  of  spec- 
tres and  visions  are  still  pleasant  reading;  and  that, 
though  Cervantes  spoke  slightingly  of  the  whole  book 
in   his   "Don  Quixote,"  he  afterwanls  resorted  to  it^ 

both  for  facts  and  for  fancies  respecting  the 
*206    wonders  of  Friosland  and  Iceland,  *when  he 

wrote  the  first  part  of  his  "  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
mimda."  ^^ 

w  *ManUn  de  Florps  Curiosas,  ec.,  1575,  ISmo,  fills  536  pafjeg.  "The 
por  Ant.  de  Tonpieinrtd;i,"  1570,  1573,  Spanish  MandoWUe  of  Mirnolea,  or  the 
1587,  1569.    The  edition  of  Auveres,     Garden  of  Curious  Floweny"  (LondoDv 
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Christ6val  de  Acosta,  a  Portuguese  botanist,  —  who 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  "  the  African,"  because 
he  happened  to  be  bom  in  one  of  the  African  posses- 
sions of  Portugal,  —  travelled  much  in  the  East,  and 
after  his  return  published,  in  1578,  a  work  on  Ori- 
ental phints  and  drugs,  to  which  he  added  at  the  end 
a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Elephant. 
But,  though  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  this  publication,  and  though  the  early 
part  of  his  life  had  been  that  of  a  soldier,  an  adven- 
turer, and  a  captive  among  pirates  and  robbers,  he 
spent  many  of  his  later  years,  if  not  all  of  them,  in 
religious  retirement  at  home,  where,  besides  other 
things,  he  wrote  a  discourse  on  "  The  Benefits  of  Soli- 
tude," and  a  treatise  on  "The  Praise  of  Women." 
The  last  was  printed  in  1592,  and,  except  that  it  is  too 
full  of  learning,  may  still  be  read  with  some  interest, 
if  not  with  pleasure.^* 

It  was  not,  however,  moral  and  philosophical  writers, 
like  Oliva  and  Guevara,  nor  writers  on  subjects  con- 


1600,  4to,)  is  a  translation  into  good 
old  English,  by  Lewes  Lewkenor,  as 
appears  by  the  second  Dedication  in 
the  second  edition,  1618,  though  it 
is  commonly  attributed  to  Ferdinand 
Walker,  who  originally  published  it. 
I  have  also  an  Italian  translation  of  it 
by  Celio  Malespina,  printed  at  Ven- 
i*e,  1612,  but  with  a  dedication  dated 
1590.  Th(;  original  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited in  the  Inih^x  Expurgatoriusof  1667, 
p.  68.  The  "Coloquios  Satiricos,"  by 
the  same  author,  (1553,)  I  have  never 
seen. 

1*  "Tractado  de  las  Drogas  y  Medi- 
cinas  de  las  Indias  Oricntales,  por  Chris- 
t<5val  Acosta,"  Burgos,  (1578,  4to,) 
where  its  author  was  a  surgeon ;  but 
there  are  other  editions,  (1582  and 
1592,)  and  early  Italian  and  French 
translations.  The  ''Tractado  en  Loor 
de  las  Mugeres,  por  Christ<Sval  Acosta, 
Affricano,"  was  printed  at  Venice,  1592, 
4to,  and  I  know  no  other  edition.     Bar- 
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bosa,  in  his  life  of  Acosta,  sx>ells  his 
name  Da  Costa.  All  the  works  of  Acos- 
ta were  printed  at  Venice  by  Giacomo 
Cometti,  1592,  4to. 

A  work  not  unlike  Acosta's  ''Loor 
de  las  Mugeres**  was  published  at  Milan 
in  1580,  after  the  death  of  its  author, 
Joan  de  Spinosa,  and  entitled  "Dia- 
logo  en  Laude  la  las  Mugeres,*'  but  it 
was  dedicated  by  himself  to  Mary,  Em- 
iiress  of  Austria  and  daughter  of  Charles 
V.  Spinosa  was  distinguished  as  a 
soldier  from  the  time  of  the  little  of 
Ravenna,  and  afterwards  as  a  di])loma- 
tist ;  but  he  loved  letters,  and  wrote 
with  vi^r  in  the  pure  style  of  the  time 
of  Philip  II.,  though  with  a  little  os- 
tentation of  learning.  He  maintains 
(ff.  45,  etc.)  that  woman  by  her  organi- 
zation is  more  perfect  than  man.  An- 
other work  by  uim,  of  which  he  speaks 
in  this  one,  —  the  Micracanthos,  —  I 
have  never  seen,  and  am  not  sura  tha^^ 
it  was  ever  printed.  '^'' 
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nected  with  natural  history,  like  Torquemada 
*  207    and   Acosta,  that  *  were  most  favored   in   the 

reigns  of  Philip  the  Second  and  his  immediate 
successors.  It  was  the  ascetics  and  mystics,  —  the  nat- 
ural produce  of  the  soil  of  Spain,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  faithful  to  the  old  Castilian  genius. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  this  class  was  Luis  de 
Granada,  distinguished  as  a  Spanish  preacher,  but  still 
more  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  as  a  mystic.  His 
"  Meditations  for  the  Seven  Days  and  Nights  of  a 
Week,"  his  treatises  "  On  Prayer "  and  "  On  Faith," 
and  his  "  Memorial  of  a  Christian  Life,"  were  early 
translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English, — 
one  of  them  into  Turkish,  and  one  into  Japanese, — 
and,  like  his  other  Spanish  works,  have  continued  to 
be  printed  and  admired  in  the  original  down  to  our 
own  times. 

The  most  effective  of  them  all  was  his  "  Guide  for 
Sinners,"  first  published  in  1556.  It  makes  two  mod- 
erate volumes,  and  portions  of  it  are  marked  with  a 
diffuse  declamation,  which  is  perhaps  imitated  from 
that  of  Juan  de  Avila,  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia,  whose 
friend  and  follower  he  more  than  once  boasts  himself 
to  have  been.  But  its  general  tone  is  that  of  a  moving 
an<l  harmonious  eloquence,  which  has  made  it  a  favor- 
ite book  of  devotion  in  Spain  ever  since  it  first  ap- 
peared, and  has  spread  its  reputation  so  widely  that  it 
has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  including  the  Greek  and  Polish,  and  at  one 
time  seemed  likely  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  religious 
literature  of  Christendom  very  near  that  of  the  great 
ascetic  work  which  passes  imder  the  name  of  Thomas 
d  Kempis.  In  its  native  country,  however,  the  Guide 
for  Sinners  encountered  at  first  not  a  little  opposition. 
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As  early  as  the  year  after  it  was  published,  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  no  edition 
except  the  first  seems  to  have  been  permitted  till  we 
find  that  of  Salamanca,  in  1568.  But  the  very  Index 
that  condemned  it  became  itself  the  subject  of  con- 
demnation ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Guide  for  Sinners, 
the  ecclesiastical  powers  went  so  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  to  grant  special  indulgences  by  proclama- 
tion to  all  who  should  have  read  or  heard  a 
*  chapter  of  the  very  work  they  had  earlier  so  *  208 
harshly  censured.^** 

Luis  de  Granada  passed  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  Lisbon,  —  perhaps  because  he  had  been  repeatedly 
annoyed  by  the  Inquisition  at  home,  perhaps  because 
his  duties  seemed  to  lead  him  there.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed 
much  more  favor  in  Portugal  than  he  did  in  Spain ; 
an4  when  he  died,  in  1588,  eighty-four  years  old,  he 
could  boast  that  he  had  refused  the  highest  honors  of 
the  Portuguese  Church,  and  humbly  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  long  life  to  the  reformation  and  advancement  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers,  of  which,  during  its  best  years, 
he  had  been  the  active  and  venerated  head.^ 

San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  was  in  some  respects  an 
imitator  of  Luis  de  Granada,  was  born  in  1542,  and, 


^*k  In  the  preface  to  "  Cervantes 
Vindicatlo,"  by  Juan  Calderon,  Ma- 
drid, [London?]  1854,  p.  9,  it  is  said 
that  the  "  Guia  de  Pecadores"  was  much 
altered  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
editions  permitted  subsequent  to  the 
first ;  so  much  as  to  make  them  seem 
different  works,  dos  diversos  tratados. 

^*  Preface  to  Obras  de  Luis  de  Gra- 
nada, Madrid,  1657,  folio,  and  Preface 
to  Guia  de  Pecadores,  Madrid,  1781, 
8vo.  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p. 
38.  Llorente,  Hist.,  Tom.  III.  p.  123. 
Biblioteca  de  Au tores  Esp.,  Tom.  VI., 
VIII.,  XI.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  he  ei^oys  the  singular  honor  of 


haWng  had  an  edition  of  them  pub- 
lished by  Planta,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  minister  and 
general  of  Philip  II.  A  whimsical  in- 
timation of  the  popularity  in  France, 
about  1660,  of  the  French  translation 
of  the  **Guia  de  Pecadores,"  may  bo 
found  in  Moli^re*s  "  Cocu  Imaginaire," 
(8c.  1,)  where  the  father,  endeavoring 
to  give  his  daughter  what  he  deems 
proper  notions  about  life,  recommends 
to  ner  several  books  instead  of  the 
fashionable  romance  of  "CUlie,'*  and, 
among  the  others,  says  of  this  one, 
*'  La  Guide  des  P^eurs  est  encore  un 
bon  livre." 
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having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  reforming 
the  discipline  of  the  Carmelite  monasteries,  died  in 
1591,  and  was  beatified  in  1674.  His  works,  which  are 
mostly  contemplative,  and  obtained  for  him  the  title 
of  the  Ecstatic  Doctor,  are  written  with  great  fervor. 
The  chief  of  them  are  the  allegory  of  "  The  Ascent  to 
Mount  Carmel,"  and  "The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,"  — 
treatises  whicii  have  given  him  much  reputation  for  a 
mystical  eloquence,  that  sometimes  rises  to  the  sub- 
lime, and  sometimes  is  lost  in  the  unintelligible.  His 
poetry,  of  which  a  little  is  printed  in  some  of  the  many 
editions  of  his  works,  is  of  the  same  general  character, 
but  marked  by  great  felicity  and  richness  of  phrase- 


ology 
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*  209  *  Santa  Teresa,  who  was  associated  with  Juan 
do  la  Cruz  in  the  work  of  reforming  the  Car- 
melites, —  or  rather  with  whom  he  was  associated,  since 
hers  was  the  leading  spirit,  —  died  in  1582,  sixty-seven 
years  old.  Her  didactic  works,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are  "  The  Path  to  Perfection "  and  "  The 
Interior  Castle,"  are  less  obscure  than  those  of  her 
coadjutor,  though  more  declamatory.  But  all  she 
wrote,  including  an  account  of  her  own  life,  and  sev- 
eral discussions  connected  with  the  religious  duties  to 
.  which  she  dedicated  herself,  were  composed  with 
apparent  reluctance  on  her  part,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  her  superiors.     She  believed  herself 


'•  Obras  <lt»  San  Juun  de  la  Cnir,  Se- 
villa,  17(»3,  folio,  twi'lfth  (Mlitioii.  A 
verv' curious  ]A(f  of  him  was  written  in 
1623,  entitlftl  **Sunia  do  la  Vi.lu  y 
Mila^n'08  <1<*1  VrufrnMo  Padn*,  Fniy 
Juan  <1«  la  ('niz."  My  copy  in  in  4to, 
and  waM  printt**!  at  Antweqt  in  1625. 
It  waa  a  populiir  work,  int^ndetl  prob- 
ably to  ]in*narf  the  way  for  his  canoni- 
zation, anil  is  well  caIculat4Hi  for  its 
purpose.     There  is  a  discussion  of  the 


character  of  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  whose 
8*'c\ilar  name  was  Yi'[H*)^  in  the  twentv- 
H*'v«'nth  voluiiK*  of  the  Biblioteca  de 
AutorPM  F^iMhoIes,  written  in  the  veir 
spirit  of  the  saint,  and  well  worth  read- 
ing. His  works  an*  in  the  same  volume. 
His  poetry  hiut  U^en  printed  in  a  neat 
voluioe,  MuuKter,  1854,  e<lited  by  W. 
Storck,  who  has  well  traiislatfd  it  ints 
Oennan,  in  another  neat  volume,  pout- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  place. 
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to  be  often  in  direct  communion  with  God ;  and  as 
those  about  her  shared  her  faith  on  this  point,  she  was 
continually  urged  by  them  to  make  known  to  the 
world  what  were  thus  regarded  as  revelations  of  the 
Divine  will.  On  one  occasion  she  says  :  "  Far  within, 
God  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision,  as  he  has  been  wont 
to  do,  and  gave  me  his  right  hand,  and  said,  —  Behold 
this  print  of  the  nail ;  it  is  a  sign  that,  from  this  day 
forth,  thou  art  my  spouse.  Hitherto,  thou  hast  not 
deserved  it ;  but  hereafter  not  only  shalt  thou  regard 
my  honor  as  that  of  thy  Creator,  and  King,  and  God, 
but  as  that  of  a  true  spouse ;  —  for  my  honor  is  now 
thine,  and  thine  is  mine." 

Living,  as  she  undoubtedly  did,  under  the  persuasion 
that  she  was  favored  with  numberless  revelations  of 
this  kind,  she  wrote  boldly  and  rapidly,  and  corrected 
nothing.  Her  style,  in  consequence,  is  diffuse  and  open 
to  objections,  which,  in  Spain,  the  spirit  of  a  merely 
literary  criticism  is  too  reverent  to  desire  to  remove. 
But  whatever  she  wrote  is  full  of  earnestness,  sincerity, 
and  love ;  and  therefore  her  works  have  never  ceased 
to  be  read  by  those  of  her  own  nation  and  faith. 
During  her  *  life,  she  was  persecuted  by  the  In-  *  210 
quisition ;  but  after  her  death,  her  manuscripts 
were  collected  with  pious  care,  and  published,  in  1588, 
by  Luis  de  Leon,  who  exhorts  all  men  to  follow  in  the 
bright  path  she  has  pointed  out  to  them ;  adding,  "  She 
has  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  she  now  shows  him  to 
you 


»>17 


1^  Obras  de  Santa  Teresa,  (Madrid, 
1793,  2  torn.  4to,)  Tom.  I.  p.  393.  Of 
her  letters  I  have  spoken  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XXX VI  I.  of  this  Period,  and 
an  excellent  discussion  of  her  charac- 
ter,  and  that  of  the  mystical  school  to 
which  she  belonged,  may  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Examiner,  No.  152,  Bos- 


ton, March,  1849.  Her  works  are  ac- 
companied with  many  offers  of  indul- 
gence to  those  who  resad  a  chapter  or  a 
letter  of  any  of  them,  or  hear  it  read. 
For  her  troubles  with  the  Inquisition, 
see  Llorente,  Tom.  III.  p.  114.  Santa 
Teresa  was  beatified  in  1614,  and  can- 
onized in  1622 ;  besides  which*  in  1617 
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This  school  of  spiritualists,  to  which  belonged  Juan 
de  Avila  and  Luis  de  Leon,  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken,  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  considerable  effect  on 
Spanish  didactic  prose.  They  raised  its  tone,  and  did 
more  towards  placing  it  on  the  old  foundations,  where 
the  chronicles  and  the  earlier  writers  of  the  country, 
like  Lucena,  had  left  it,  than  had  been  done  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Such  efforts  gave  dignity,  if  not  purity 
or  an  exact  finish,  to  the  proper  Castilian  style ;  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  it 
was  not  only  of  more  consequence  to  an  author's  repu- 
tation to  write  well  upon  any  grave  subject  in  prose 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  but,  with  such  examples 
before  him,  it  was  easier  to  do  so.  In  all  this,  the 
movement  made  was  in  the  right  direction,  and  pro- 
duced happy  results.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  remember  that  it  confirmed  in  the  didactic 
literature  of  the  country  that  tendency  to  a  difiuse 
and  florid  declamation,  which  was  early  one  of  its 
blemishes,  and  from  which,  with  such  authority  in  its 
favor,  Castilian  prose  has  never  since  been  able  com- 
pletely to  emancipate  itself 
*  211  *  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  "  The  Magdalen "  of  Malon  de  Chaide,  first 
published  in  1592,  after  the  death  of  its  author.  It  is 
a  religious  work,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts;  the 
first  being  merely  introductory,  and  the  three  others 


and  162C,  the  Cortra  chose  her  to  be 
the  co-iMtroiiess  and  advo<.'att>  of  Siwiin 
M'itli  Santiago  ;  an  honor  that  was  long 
resisted,  but  was  urged  anew  by  tlio 
testament  of  Charles  II.,  and  eon^mied 
by  the  Coitrs  of  1812,  June  28,  at  the 
urgent  petition  of  the  Camielites,  in  a 
bpirit  wortliy  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  See  Southey's  Peninsular  War, 
Iiondon,  1832,  4to,  Tom.  III.  j*.  539. 
Qaeve<lo  entcnMl  into  the  dis(;ussion 
about  the  patronsliip  of  S|>aiu,  defend- 


ing the  exclusive  right  of  St.  James  in 
his  **  Patronato  de  St.  lago,"  —  a  tract 
wliich  cost  liim  an  exile  and  imprison- 
ment of  several  months,  —  so  tierce 
was  the  quarrel  in  1628. 

Tlie  Wprks  of  Santa  Teresa,  it  may 
be  noted,  are  attracting  regard  in  the 
Uniti-d  States,  where  her  "Autobiogra- 
phy *'  and  "  Way  of  Perfection "  are 
announced  among  the  standard  publi- 
cations of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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on  the  three  characters  of  Mary  Magdalen  as  a  sinner, 
a  penitent,  and  a  saint  It  has  a  very  rhetorical  air 
throughout,  and  sometimes  reads  ^Jmost  like  a  ro- 
mance ;  —  so  free  is  its  conception  of  the  character 
and  conversations  of  the  saint.  But  some  of  its  dis- 
cussions, like  one  on  fashionable  dress,  and  one  on  re- 
ligious pictures,  are  curious ;  and  some  of  its  religious 
exhortations,  like  that  to  repent  before  old  age  comes 
on,  are  moving  and  powerful.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
whole  is  severe.  With  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  a 
monk,  the  author  is  earnest  against  books  of  chivalry ; 
and  he  not  only  rebukes  the  habit  of  reading  the 
ancient  classics,  but  even  such  Spanish  poets  as  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega,  because  he  thinks  admiration  of 
them  inconsistent  with  a  preservation  of  the  Christian 
character.  Occasionally,  he  grows  mystical ;  and  then, 
though  his  style  is  more  than  ever  prodigal,  his  mean- 
ing is  not  always  plain.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  re- 
garded as  an  exhortation  to  a  religious  life,  the  Con- 
version of  Mary  Magdalen  is  written  with  so  much 
richness  of  language,  and  is  often  so  eloquent,  that  it 
was  much  read  when  it  first  appeared,  and  has  not^ 
even  in  recent  times,  ceased  to  be  reprinted  and  ad- 
mired.^® 


^^  ^[alon  de  Chaide  was  an  Angas- 
tiiiian  monk,  and  Professor  at  Salaman* 
ca  ;  and  there  are  editions  of  his  Mag- 
dalen of  1592,  Alcala,  12mo,  of  1596, 
1598,  1603,  1794,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  the 
Biblioteca  de  Au tores  Espaholes,  Tom. 
XXVII.  1853.  A  somewhat  similar 
])ook  had  preceded  it,  "The  History  of 
tlie  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  she  dis- 
coursed with  King  Solomon  in  Jerusa- 
lem." It  was  written  by  another  Au- 
gustinian  monk,  Alonso  de  Horosco, 
and  was  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1568, 
12mo.  But  it  is  little  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  ordinary  sermons,  some  of 
which  do  not  mention  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  at  all,  and  is  to  be  regarded  only 


as  a  courtly  offering  to  Isabella,  wife  of 
Philip  II.,  whose  cnaplain  Horosco  was. 
The  best  of  Horosco's  works  is  said  by 
Oayangos  to  be  tlie  "  Epistolario  Chris- 
tiano"  (1567,  12mo.  ff.  301).  It  con- 
sists of  twelve  long  epistles,  much  like 
sermons,  addressed  to  persons  in  differ- 
ent conditions  of  life,  such  as  a  bishop, 
a  priest,  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated,  etc.  Horosco  wrote 
a  great  deal,  and  died  in  1591.  Of  the 
same  class  with  the  Magdalena,  and 
more  like  it  than  Horosco's  work,  in 
some  respects,  is  the  treatise  on  the 
Love  of  God  —  **Amor  de  Dios"  — by 
Cbristoval  de  Fonseca,  again  an  Augus- 
tinian  monk,  who  died  above  seventy 
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*  212  *  Quite  different  from  all  these  grave  works 
is  ''  The  Amusing  Journey "  of  Agustin  de 
Roxas,  —  a  book  that  hardly  falls  within  the  strict 
limits  of  any  class,  but  one  which  has  always  been 
popular  in  Spain,  and  is  didactic  if  it  is  anything. 
Its  author  was  an  actor;  and  his  travels  consist  of  an 
account  of  some  of  his  personal  adventures  and  expe- 
riences, thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues  between 
three  of  his  fellow-comedians  and  liimself,  as  they  visit 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  in  the  exercise 
of  their  profession  as  strolling  players.  They  travel 
on  foot ;  and  their  conversations,  which  are  little  mo- 
lested by  scruples  of  any  sort,  make  up  a  very  amus- 
ing book. 

In  some  parts  of  it,  we  have  sketches  of  the  places 
they  visit,  with  notices  of  the  local  history  belonging 
to  each.     In  others,  Roxas  himself,  in  a  spirit  that  not 


yciiM  old,  about  the  year  1614.  It  was 
iirst  priiiU^d,  I  lM*litrve,  in  1594,  but 
there  wcro  niuiiy  editions  of  it,  called 
forth,  no  douI>t,  by  the  gentlenesH  of  its 
spirit,   no   U'sh   than  by  the  Castiliun 

Imrity  of  its  styh»,  worthy  the  neigh Iwr- 
u>od  of  Toh'ths  wheni  Fonseca  was  bom 
and  filwuys  livtnl. 

The  '*  I  )iK(Mirsos  de  la  Paciencia  Chris- 
tiana," which  was  tlie  only  work  of 
Fniy  Fernando  de  Zarate,  —  lii-st  pub- 
lished in  ir>l)3,  apun  in  1597,  and  now 
hitely  in  1853,  in  the  lUblioteai  of  Ri- 
va<ieni»)'ra,  Tom.  XXVI 1.,  — shouhl  be 
added,  but  it  is  not  of  equal  merit  with 
the  works  of  the  prineiiml  mystical  and 
ascetic  writers  wiiom  we  have  already 
noticed.  l*arta  of  it  are  ver)'  Hat,  — 
•ome  parts  are  even  vulgar,  —  but  it  is 
alwavs  clear  in  its  style^  and  sonietiiues 
forcible. 

1  letter,  however,  than  either  of  the 
last  are  the  **  MeiUtaciones  Espiritu- 
ales,"  (he  princi|Ml  and  bt>st  of  sev(>nil 
ainiilar  works  of  Luis  de  la  Pnente,  iin 
eminent  Jesuit  who  dii^l  at  Valhulolid, 
his  native  city,  in  1()24,  seventy  years 
old.  His  Meditations  on  the  Mysteries 
of  Cliristian  Faith,  on  Mental  rniyer, 
and  ou  a  multitude  of  other  similar 


subjects,  commonly  fill  three  Tolumes, 
and  are  written  in  the  solemn,  learned, 
yuvG  style  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  were  first  published  in  1605,  but 
the  number  of  editions  since  has  been 
very  great,  and  they  have,  besides, 
iH'en  translated  two  or  three  times  into 
Latin,  twice  into  French,  and  once,  at 
least,  into  Italian,  English,  and  Flemish. 
A  very  similar  work,  of  about  equal 
size,  and,  if  of  somewhat  less  power  and 
j)oi)ularity,  yet  to  l)e  noted  for  both, 
was  publislied  at  Seville  in  1614,  when 
he  was  eighty-eight  years  old,  by  Al- 
idion.so  Rodriguez,  another  Jesuit,  bom 
m  Vallailolid,  but  who  lived  chiefly  at 
SeviUe,  and  died  there,  February  21, 
1610,  the  day  he  had  completed  hia 
ninetieth  year.  This  work,  the  child 
of  his  extreme  old  age,  was,  1  believe, 
the  only  one  he  ever  wrote,  and  is  en« 
title<l  *•  Exercicio  de  Perfeocion,"  being 
the  result,  in  some  sort,  of  his  long  re- 
ligious exwrience.  Like  the  **Medita* 
ciones"  of  La  Puente,  it  is  written  in  a 
pure  style,  becoming  its  nature  and 
]mr|M)se,  and  embraces  almost  all  the 
subjwt.s  of  Christian  reflection  and 
niiHlitation.  Like  that,  too,  it  was 
translated  and  read  all  over  Europe. 
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unfrequently  reminds  us  of  Gil  Bias,  relates  his  own 
previous  adventures,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  captive  in 
France,  and  as  a  play-actor  at  home.  In  yet  others, 
we  have  fictions,  or  what  seem  to  be  such,  and  among 
them  the  story  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his 
Christopher  Sly  and  the  Induction  to  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew."  But,  in  general,  it  is  rather  an  account 
of  what  relates  to  the  theatre  and  the  affairs  of  the 
four  gay  companions  at  Seville,  Toledo,  Segovia, 
Valladolid,  Granada,  and  on  the  roads  *  between  *  213 
all  of  them,  interspersed  with  forty  or  fifty  loos, 
which  Roxas  wrote  with  recognized  success,  and  of 
which  he  is  evidently  very  proud.  It  is  a  pleasant 
book,  loosely  and  carelessly  put  together,  but  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  with 
talent  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  Scarron,  who 
took  from  it  the  hint  for  his  "Roman  Comique." 
From  internal  evidence,  "  The  Amusing  Joiuney  "  was 
written  in  1602,  and,  at  the  end,  a  continuation  is 
announced;  but,  like  so  many  other  promises  of.  the 
same  sort  in  Spanish  literature,  this  one  was  never 
kept.^ 

Perhaps  the  work  of  Roxas  served,  also,  as  a  hint  for 
the  "  Pasagero,"  or  Traveller,  of  Suarez  de  Figueroa. 
At  any  rate,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Amarilis,*' 
published  in  1617  a  half-narrative,  half-didactic  work 
with  this  title,  containing  ten  long  discussions,  on  a 


*•  An  edition  of  1583  is  cited  by  An- 
tonio, (Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  I.  p.  178,)  but 
this  cannot  be.  See  Viage,  Madrid, 
1640,  12ino,  f.  66,  a.  The  tirat  edition 
must  be  that  of  Madrid,  1603,  cited  in 
the  Index  ExpuTcatorius,  1667,  where 
it  is  roughly  handled,  but  since  which 
it  has  been  often  reprinted.  Clemen- 
cin,  (Don  Quixote,  Tom.  111.  p.  395,) 
when  speaking  of  Spanish  actors,  right- 
ly calls  the  Viage  of  Roxas  "libro  ma- 
gistral en  la  materia."    Another  work 


of  Roxas,  called  '<£1  Bnen  Repiiblico," 
1611,  was  wholly  prohibited,  meddling 
too  much  with  questions  of  state. 

Roxas,  when  he  was  in  Malaga,  in 
1599,  says  that  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  so  that  he  was  probably  bom 
m  1577.  When  he  died  is  not  known, 
but  he  seems  to  have  led  a  merry  life, 
and  wrote  a  book  to  match.  A  part 
of  the  time,  during  which  he  was  an 
actor,  he  was  in  the  troupe  of  the  famous 
Bios,  mentioned  anU,  11.  265,  note. 
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great  variety  of  subjecis,  held  by  four  persons 'as  they 
journey  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to  embark 
for  Italy  ;  —  the  discussions  themselves  being  called 
aUtwSy  or  rests  by  the  way.  The  chief  conversation  is 
in  the  hands  of  Figueroa,  the  principal  person  in  his 
own  drama ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  the  discussions  relate  to  the  men  of  letters  of  his 
own  time,  the  Pasagero  is  somewhat  cynical.  His 
autobiography,  which,  mingled  with  fiction  and  extrar 
neous  matter,  is  contained  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  dialogues,  is  interesting,  and  so  are  the  ninth 
and  tenth  dialogues,  in  which  he  gives  his  view  of  the 
state  of  Spain  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  the  means  of 
leading  an  honest  and  honorable  life  there.  But  the 
most  important  conversations  are  the  third,  which 
relates  to  the  theatre,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  on  the 
popular  and  courtly  mode  of  preaching.  The  whole 
work  is  too  diffuse  in  its  style,  though  less  declamatory 
than  much  in  the  didactic  prose  of  the  period.^ 


■"  "El  Pasap^ero,  Advertoncias  uti- 
Ifssimas  a  la  Vitla  Humana,  por  el  Doc- 
tor Christ.  Suari'zde  Figiieroa,"  Matlrid, 
1617,  r2mo,  ff.  492.  Figiu-roa  also 
published  (Madrid,  1621,  4to)  a  volume 
of  five  hundred  ])ages,  eutitlt'd  **  Varias 
Noticias  imTK)rtantes  a  la  Humana  Co- 
inunicacion,  '  whioh  he  divides  into 
twenty  essays,  entitled  **  Variedades." 
It  is  less  well  written  than  the  Pasji- 
gero,  falling  more  into  the  faults  of  the 
time.  The  .seventeenth  Flssay,  how- 
ever, whioh  is  on  Dome.stic  Life,  with 
illustrations   from  Si>ani.sh   historv,   is 

I»leasant.  His  **  Plazii  Tnivei-siil  de 
as  Cieneias,"  first  printed  at  Madrid, 
in  1615,  4to,  and  reprinteil  in  folio, 
with  large  changes  and  additions,  in 
1737,  is  an  attempt,  from  the  Italian  of 
Thomas  Oarzoni,  at  a  comj)endium  of 
human  knowledge,  curious  in  the  first 
edition,  as  showing  the  stAte  of  knowl- 
edge an<l  opinion  at  that  time  in  SjNiin, 
but  of  U»s8  imjiortaiK'e  in  the  second, 
which  omits  many  iNissagt\s  of  Fignen)a 
that  are  now  of  value,  and  which,  in 


other  respects,  seems  to  be  fitted  to  the 
time  when  it  was  published,  with  a 
skill  in  recasting  it,  acquired,  I  sus- 
pect, among  the  Jesuits. 

A  more  serious  l)ook  of  travels  might 
here  have  been  added  ;  that  of  Pe3ro 
Onlohez  tie  Cevallos,  entitled  **  Yiage 
del  Mundo,"  and  tint  printed  at  Ma- 
drid, 1614,  4to.  It  is  an  agreeable  and 
often  inten*sting  autobiography  of  its 
author,  l)eginning  with  ills  birth  at 
Jaen  and  his  education  at  Seville,  and 
giving  his  travels,  for  thirty-nine  years, 
all  over  the  world,  including  Cliina, 
America,  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  the 
northern  kingtloms  of  Euro|)e.  Its 
spirit  is  eminently  national,  and  its 
style  simple  ami  Castilian. 

This  work  of  Cevallos  furnished  some 
of  the  materials  for  an  amusing  French 
fiction  of  the  picaresque  sort,  entitled 
**  Les  A  ventures  de  Don  Juan  dc  Var- 
gjis  nicontees  j»ar  lui-meme.  Tnwluites 
del*  Esj>agnoI  sur  le  manuscrit  inedit." 
(Paris,  1853,  18mo.)  Some  of  the  re- 
views that  noticed  it  were  deluded  into 
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*  Some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  didactic  *  214 
literature  of  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  partly  or  wholly  political.  Marquez,  a 
writer  in  the  rich  old  style  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  published  in  1612  his  "  Christian  Governor," 
as  set  forth  in  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a  work 
composed  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Feria,  then 
viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  intended  to  serve  as  an  answer 
to  Machiavelli's  "  Prince."  ^  Vera  y  Zuniga,  author 
of  a  strange  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Seville,  who  was 
a  better  minister  of  Philip  the  Third  than  he  was  poet, 
published  in  1620  a  treatise,  in  four  discourses,  on  the 
character  and  duties  of  an  ambassador,  full  of  learn- 
ing, and  occasionally  illustrated  with  appropriate  anec- 
dotes drawn  from  Spanish  history,  but  citing  indiscrim- 
inately books  of  authority  and  no  authority  on  the 
grave  subjects  he  discusses,  and  relying  appar- 
ently with  as  much  confidence,  in  questions  *  of  *  215 
diplomacy,  upon  an  opinion  of  Ovid  as  upon  one 
of  Comines.^  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  a  secretary  of 
the  same  monarch,  chose  his  subject  a  little  higher  up, 
and  in  1626,  under  the  disguise  of  an  assumed  name, 
and  in  a  letter  to  a  Polish  prime-minister  who  never 
existed,  gave  the  world  his  notions  of  what  "  a  royal 
favorite  "  should  be;  but  it  is  evident  that  Spain  only 
was  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote,  and  his  little  trea- 

accepting  it  as  a  genuine  translation  por  Juan   Marquez."     There  are  edi- 

from  the  Spanish,  —  so  national  is  its  tions  of  1612,  1619,  1634,  1661,  etc., 

tone  and  manner,  — but  it  is  really  the  with  translations  into  Italian  and  French, 

work  of  Mens.  Henri  Temaux-Compans,  The  same  author  wrote  also  **  Dos  Esta- 

the  well-known  Spanish  scholar.  dos  de  la  Espiritual  Jenisalem,"  1603. 

There  Ls  also  another  smaller  work  of  He  was  bom  in  1664,  and  died  in  1621. 

Cevallos,   entitled   **Rclaciones  verda-  Capmany   (Eloquencia,  Tom.    IV.   pp. 

deras  de  los  Rt^ynos  de  la  China,  Cochin-  103,  etc.)  praises  him  highly,  but  not 

China,    Champaa,"   ec,    (Jaen,    1660,  too  much. 

4to,)  full  of  wild  stories  of  the  author's  ^  "  £1  Embaxador,  por  Don  Juan  An- 

adventures  and  of  the  progress  of  Chris-  tonio  de  Vera  y  Zu&iga,*'  Sevilla,  1620, 

tianity  in  China.  4to,  280  leaves.     I  have  noticed  him  as 

^  **  H  Govemador  Christiano,  dedu-  an  epic  poet,  Vol.  II.  p.  608. 
cido  de  las  Vidas  de  Moyses  y  Josua, 
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tise  is  so   encumbered  with  ill-assorted  learning  and 
ungraceful  conceits  that  it  was  soon  forgotten.** 

Not  so  the  "  Idea  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  by  Saavedra 
Faxardo,  who  died  at  Madrid  in  1648,  after  having 
been  long  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  It  was  a  still  higher  subject  than  either  of 
those  taken  by  Navarrete  and  Figueroa,  and  managed 
with  more  talent,  and  with  a  large  and  liberal  wisdom 
rare  in  his  time.  Under  the  awkward  arrangement  of 
a  hundred  ingenious  Emblems,  with  mottoes,  that  are 
generally  well  chosen  and  pointed,  he  has  given  a  hun- 
dred essays  on  the  education  of  a  prince ;  —  his  rela- 
tions with  his  ministers  and  subjects ;  his  duties  as  the 
head  of  a  state  in  its  internal  and  external  relations ; 
and  his  duties  to  himself  in  old  age  and  in  preparation 
for  death ;  —  all  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Bal- 

thasar,  son  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  to  whom  it  is 
*216    dedicated,  but  who  died  too  *  young  to  profit 

by  its  wisdom.  It  is  written  in  a  compact^ 
sententious,  somewhat  dainty  style,  with  much  quaint 
and  curious  knowledge  of  history,  and  with  a  large 
and  not  always  judicious  display  of  learning.     But  in 


«  "El  Porfi'cto  Privado,  Carta  de 
lit^lio  IVn'p^no  a  Estaiiislao  Borbio, 
Privado  del  Key  de  Polonia."  It  is 
found  in  a  letter  with  the  date  of  May 
3i),  1612,  at  the  end  of  the  author's 
"  Conservacion  de  Monarquias,"  folio, 
Madri«l,  lf526,  and  also  in  "  Varios  Elo- 

auerites  LibroH  reco|:jid<w  en  iino,"  (Ma- 
rid,  172*5,  4to,)avolun[)e  which,  In-sides 
the  above  work  of  Navam't^,  contains 
the  "  Retrat4)  Politico  del  Iky  Alfonso 
VIII.,"  by  Gas|Nir  M«n?ader  y  Cervel- 
lon,  (see  Xinieno,  Tom.  II.  p.  99J  the 
"  (loviemo  Moml "  of  Polo,  (noticed, 
ffwA',  ]»]>.  38,  and  146,  147,)  with  some 
discussions  which  it  excited,  and  the 
*' I^a^mas  de  Heraclito  defendidas," 
a  tnu't  by  Antonio  de  Vieyra,  read  be- 
fon*  Christina  of  Sweden,  at  Kome,  to 
prove  that  the  world  is  more  worthy  of 
tx-iii^  w«'pt  over  than  laughed  at ;  all  of 


them  attempts  at  wisdom  and  wit  in 
the  worst  tast«  of  their  times. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  the  "Conaer* 
vacion  de  Monarquias"  of  Navarrete 
—  a  bold  work,  in  which  many  whole* 
some  truths,  not  unmixed  with  pala- 
table errors,  are  told  to  Philip  I V.  — 
was  originally  published  in  1621,  in  the 
time  of  Philip  III.,  ^-ith  the  tiUe  of 
'*  Discursos  Politicos,"  and  that  in  thii 
form  it  is  much  shorter,  although 
equally  plain -sjioken.  Both  this  work 
and  the  ''Carta  de  Lelio**  are  in  the 
twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Biblioteca 
de  Auton*s  Espafioles,  1853.  Navar- 
reti;  is  strong  u)ion  the  causes  of  the 
diH'ay  of  S[)ain,  among  which  he  enu- 
merates the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and 
Moriscoes,  the  monastic  establishment^ 
the  contempt  of  labor,  mayaraagot,  for- 
eign wars,  etc. 
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many  points  it  reminds  us  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
"  Cabinet  Council "  and  Owen  Feltham's  "  Resolves  '* ; 
—  a  measure  of  praise  that  can  be  given  to  few  such 
prose  works  in  the  Spanish  language.  Its  success  was 
great;  nor  is  it  yet  fallen  into  neglect  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  1640,  at  Munster.  Many 
others  followed  in  the  course  of  the  century.  It  was 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and,  in 
Spain  at  least,  has  continued  to  be  printed  and  valued 
down  to  our  own  days.^ 

"  The  Divine  Politics  "  of  Quevedo,  a  part  of  which 
was  published  before  the  Christian  Prince  and  a  part 
after  it,  may  have  suggested  his  subject  to  Saavedra, 
but  not  the  mode  of  treating  it ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  great  satirist  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
determining  Antonio  de  Vega,  the  Portuguese,  to 
write  his  "Political  Dream  of  a  Perfect  Nobleman," 
in  1626  ;^  Nieremberg,  the  Jesuit,  to  write  his  "  Man- 
ual for  Gentlemen  and  Princes,"  which  appeared  in 
1629  ;  *    and    Benavente,    his    "  Advice    for    Kings, 


^  ''Empresas  Politicas,  Idea  de  on 
Principe  Chiistiano,  iK>r  Diego  Saavedra 
Faxarao.'*  The  number  of  editions  is 
very  great,  —  above  twenty,  —  and  so 
is  that  of  the  translations.  There  are, 
I  think,  two  in  English,  one  of  which 
is  by  Sir  J.  Astry,  London,  1700,  2 
vols.  8vo.  A  Latin  version  which  ap- 
peared at  Brussels  in  1640,  the  year  m 
which  the  original  Spanish  appeared  at 
Munster,  has  also  been  reprinted. 

26  «•  El  Perfeto  Sefior,  ec.,  de  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Veffa,"  1626  and  1652,  the 
latt<*r,  Madria,  4to.  He  published  also 
(Madrid,  1641,  4to)  a  series  of  moral 
Dialogues,  on  various  subjects  connect- 
ed with  Kank,  Wealth,  and  Letters, 
under  the  title  of  **  Heraclito  y  Dem6- 
crito  de  nuestro  Siglo,"  and  giving  the 
opposite  views  of  each,  which  the  names 
oi  the  interlocutors  imply  ;  a  book  that 
affords  sketches  of  manners  and  opin- 
ions at  the  time  it  was  written,  that  are 
often  amusing,  and  generally  delivered 


in  an  nnafiected  style.    The  poetry  of 
Antonio  de  Vega  has  been   noticed, 
ante,  p.  25. 
'  **  Obras  y  Dias,  Manual  de  SeAores 

LPrincipes,  por  Juan  Eusebio  Nierem- 
Tg,"  Madrid,  1629,  4to,  ff.  220.  Hia 
father  and  mother  were  Germans,  who 
came  to  Spain  with  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  Dofia  Maria,  but  he  himself 
was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1595,  and  died 
there  in  1658.  Antonio  (Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  I.  p.  686)  and  Baena  CTom.  III. 
p.  190)  give  long  lists  of  nis  works, 
chiefly  in  Latin.  The  ''Contempla- 
tions on  the  State  of  Man,'*  publisned 
in  1684,  seventeen  years  after  the  death 
of  Jeremy  Tavlor,  aa  hit  work,  turns 
out  to  Have  been  substantially  taken 
from  a  treatise  of  Nierembeig,  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1654,  and  as  late  as 
1765,  and  entitled  "Diferencia  de  lo 
Temporal  v  Etemo'*;  the  "Contem- 
plations," however,  being  a  ri/acimento 
of  an  English  translation  of  the  woik 
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*  217  Princes,  *and  Ambassadors,"  which  appeared  in 
1643.^  But  none  of  these  works,  nor  anything 
else  in  the  nature  of  didactic  prose  that  appeared  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  equal  to  the  Christian 
Prince  of  Saavedra ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  except 
his  own  vision  of  a  state,  which  he  caUs  "  The  Literary 
Republic,"  and  in  which  he  discusses  somewhat  satiri- 
cally, but  in  a  vein  of  agreeable  criticism,  the  merits 
of  the  principal  writers  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
foreign  and  Spanish.  The  Literary  Republic,  how- 
ever, was  not  published  till  after  its  author's  death, 
and  never  enjoyed  a  popularity  like  that  enjoyed  by 
his  longer  and  elder  work;  which  leaves  far  behind 
everything  in  the  class  of  books  of  emblems,  that  so 
long  served  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society  in  Europe.® 


of  Niorcmhorg,  by  Sir  Vivian  Mulli- 
neaux,  publisluMl  in  1672.  (See  an  in- 
teresting IMimplih't  on  this  subject, 
"  Letter  to  Joshua  Watson,  Esq.,  etc., 
by  E(lw.  Churton,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Chtveland,"  London,  1848,  8vo.) 
Wliy  tlie  mistake  was  not  earlier  detect- 
ed, since  Helx'r  and  othei*s  had  noted 
the  diircRMiee  between  the  style  of  this 
work  ami  that  of  Hisho])  Taylor's  works 
generally,  it  is  dilHcult  to  tell.  The 
treatise  of  NieremK-rg  has  always  been 
valued  in  SjKinish,  and,  Ix'sides  btnng 
early  translated  into  Litin,  Italian, 
Frencli,  and  English,  was  publishtnl  in 
Arabie  in  1733-34,  at  the  Convent  of 
St.  John,  on  the  Mountain  of  the 
Dru.s<'s.     See  Brunet. 

Nieivniberg's  works,  though  iwpular 
in  their  time,  an.'  of  little  worth.  One 
of  tlie  mort!  chanieteristic  of  them  is 
his  "(!uriosa  Filosolia  y  Tesoro  de  Ma- 
ra villas  de  la  Naturaleza,"  ltJ30  ;  —  in- 
tended to  l)e  a  pliilosopliical  disirussion 
on  subjects  of  intert»st  relating  to  the 

}>hy8ieal  sciences  ;  but  as  full  of  credu- 
ity  as  ignorance  and  su|)crstition  united 
can  make  it.  No  book  could  more 
plainly  show  the  want  of  Father  Fey- 
j<5o'k  "Teatro  Critico,"  which  was  yet 
a  century  off. 


^  "Advertencias  para  Reyes,  Prfn- 
cipes,  v  Embaxatlorea,  nor  Don  Cbris- 
toval  (le  Bi'navente  y  Benavides,"  Ma- 
drid, 1643,  4to,  pp.  700.  It  a  ffood 
deal  resembles  the  *'  Embaxador  of 
Vera  y  ZuAiga ;  and,  like  the  author 
of  that  work,  Benavente  had  been  an 
ambassador  of  Sjtain  in  other  countries, 
and  wn)te  on  the  subject  of  what  may 
be  considered  to  have  wen  his  profession 
with  exiKjrience  and  curious  learning. 

^  His  "  Kepublica  Literaria "  is  a 
light  work,  in  the  manner  of  Lucian, 
written  with  great  purity  of  langiiage, 
and  was  not  printed  till  1670.  Faxar- 
do's  claim  to  its  authorship  has  l)een 
(luestioned  ;  but  the  dedication  in  Riva- 
cteneyra's  Bibliotwa  (Tom.  XXV.  p. 
889)' ought,  I  think,  to  remove  all 
doubt.  From  tliU,  the  "Republica" 
seems  to  liave  Inten  its  author's  first 
work,  —  a  circumstance  which  ^ill  ac- 
count for  that  light  and  festive  tone 
whi(.'h,  among  other  things,  caused  the 
question  to  l)e  raised.  A  spirited  dia- 
logue between  Mercury  and  Lucian,  on 
**The  P'ollies  of  Europe,"  in  whidi 
Saavedra  defends  the  House  of  Austria 
against  the  attacks  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  remained  in  manuscript  till  it 
was  produced,  in  1787,  in  tne  sixth 
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To  these  writers  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  few  more 
might  be  added,  of  less  consequence.  Juan  de  Guzman, 
in  1589,  published  a  formal  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  in 
the  seventh  dialogue  of  which  he  makes  an 
*  ingenious  application  of  the  rules  of  the  Greek  *  218 
and  Roman  masters  to  the  demands  of  modem 
sermonizing  in  Spain.®  Graciari  Dantisco,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  Philip  the  Second,  published  in  1599  a 
small  discourse  on  the  minor  morals  of  life,  which  he 
called  the  "  Galateo "  in  imitation  of  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  whose  classical  Italian  treatise  bearing  the  same 
name  was  already  well  translated  into  Spanish  by  Do- 
mingo Becerra.*^  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  curious 
work  by  Pedro  de  Andrada,  on  "The  Art  of  Horseman- 
ship," well  written  and  learned,  with  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  horses ;  and  this  was  followed,  in  1605,  by  a 
similar  treatise  of  Simon  de  Villalobos,  but  one  which, 
from  its  more  military  character,  and  from  the  exag- 
gerated importance  it  gives  to  its  subject,  might  well 
have  been  made  a  part  of  Don  Quixote's  library.*^ 
Both  of  them  bear  strong  marks  of  the  state  of  society 
at  the  time  they  were  written. 

Paton,  the  author  of  several  works  of  little  value, 
published,  in  1604,  a  crude  treatise  on  "  The  Art  of 
Spanish   Eloquence,"   founded   on    the    rules    of  the 


volume  of  the  Semanario  Erudito.  But, 
with  the  rest  of  his  works,  it  is  found 
iu  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Bibli- 
oteca  de  Autores  Espaftoles,  1853. 

®  "  Primera  Parte  de  la  Rhet6rica, 
ec.,  por  Juan  de  Guzman,"  Alcala,  1590, 
12mo,  291  leaves.  It  is  divided  affect- 
edly into  fourteen  **Corabite8,"  or  In- 
vitations to  Feasts.  Its  author  was  a 
pupil  of  the  famous  Sanctius,  *'  £1  Bro- 
cense." 

*  The  "Galateo"  was  several  times 
reprinted.      It  is  a  small  book,  con- 


taining, in  the  edition  of  Madrid,  1664, 
onl^  126  leaves  in  18mo.  Antonio, 
Bib.  Nov.,  Tom.  II.  p.  17.  Dantisco 
was  also  an  amateur  painter,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  fashion  at  court, 
and  much  favored  there.  Stirling's 
Artists  of  Spain,  1848,  Vol.  I.  p.  416. 
'^  "Libro  de  la  Oineta  de  Espa&a, 
por  Fernandez  de  Andrada,'*  S^rilla, 
1599,  4to,  182  leaves.  —  '*  Modo  de 
pelear  d  la  Gineta,  por  Simon  de  Villa- 
lobos," ValladoUd,  1605,  ISmo,  70 
leaves.  \ 
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ancients;"^  and,  in  Mexico,  Aleman,  while  living 
there,  primed,  in  1609,  a  treatise  on  ^  Castilian  Orthog- 
raphy," which,  besides  what  is  appropriate  to  the  title^ 
contiiins  pleasant  discussions  on  other  topics  connected 
with  the  language,  over  which  he  has  himself  shown 
a  great  mastery  in  his  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache."  ®    A 

series  of  conversations  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
*219    jects,  divided  *  into  seven  nights, — which  their 

author,  Faria  y  Sousa,  intended  to  have  called 
simply  "  Moral  Dialogues,"  but  which  his  bookseller, 
without  his  knowledge,  published  in  1624,  with  the 
title  of  "  Brilliant  Nights,"  —  are  dull  and  pedantic, 
like  nearly  everything  this  learned  Portuguese  wrote; 
and  the  second  part,  which  he  offered  to  the  public, 
was  never  called  for.**  And,  finally,  another  PortUr 
guese,  Francisco  de  Portugal,  who  died  in  1632,* 
wrote  a  pleasant  treatise  on  "  The  Art  of  Gallantry," 
with  anecdotes  showing  the  state  of  fashionable,  or 
rather  courtly,  society  at  the  time;  but  it  was  not 
printed  till  long  after  its  author's  death.^ 


®  **  Elo<]uoncia  Esnaflolaon  Arte,  por 
el  Ma«'str<>  liartoloiiie  XhneiK'Z  Paton," 
Toledo,  H>04,  1 2mo.  Thi^  extrac'ts  from 
old  Spanihli  ImmUm,  and  hints  about 
their  authors,  in  this  tivatis*',  arc,  often 
vahiable ;  but  how  wise  its  ]»ractiL"al 
8ugg(^stionK  are  may  Ix'  inft*m*d  from 
the  fact,  that  it  ivt'ominends  an  orator 
to  Ktrrn^thtMi  his  nuTuorv  by  anointing 
his  head  with  a  (toniiMnind  made  ohieHy 
of  iMMir's  «,'ii:ise  and  white  wax.  For 
other,  but  iiii'onsid»*nibh»,  works  of  Pa- 
ton,  S4.'e  Spaui>h  translation  of  this 
History,  Tom.  ill.  p.  561,  and  aiUe^ 
note  10  of  this  ehapter.  Paton,  who 
was  born   in  ITii)!)  and  died   in  1640, 

f)romis<Ml  to  eolh-ct  his  works  and  pub- 
ish  them  in  ri<^ht  volumes,  but  ho 
never  did  it.  The  friend  to  whom  he 
made  this  promise  —  Fernando  de  IW- 
lesteros  y  Saaveiira  —  says  that  he  wrote 
plays,  autos,  and  other  ptK-try  when  he 
was  only  twenty  yraix  old.  S(ro  **Elo- 
1^0  "  to  the  Pruvcrbioji,  1615. 


'^  "  Orto^rrafia  Castellana,  por  Mateo 
Aleman,"  Mexico,  1609,  4to,  83  leaves. 

**  "  Noches  Claras,  Primera  Parte, 
\\oT  Manmd  de  Faria  y  Sousa,*'  Madrid, 
1624,  rimo,  a  thick  volume.  Barbosay 
Tom.  III.  p.  2.'i7. 

^  Fmn CISCO  do  Portugal,  Count  Vi- 
mioso,  left  a  son,  who  published  his 
father's  i>oetry  with  a  life  prefixed,  bat 
1  know  no  edition  of  the  "Arte  de 
Oalanteria,"  etc.,  earlier  than  that  of 
LislMJU,  1670,  4to. 

*  Hefon^  we  come  into  the  period 
when  bad  t*ste  overwhelmed  every- 
thing, we  should  slightly  refer  to  a  few 
authors  who  were  not  infected  by  it, 
and  who  vet  are  not  of  importance 
cnou>{h  to  be  introduced  into  the  text. 

The  first  of  them  is  Diego  de  Eatella, 
who  was  liorn  in  1524,  and  died  in 
157S.  lie  was  much  connected  with 
the  great  diplomatist.  Cardinal  Gran- 
vclle,  and  published  many  works  in 
Latin  and  Spauiib,  the  bcbt  of  which, 
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*  During  the  period  embraced  by  the  works    *  220 
last  mentioned^  a  false  taste  had  invaded  Span- 


as  to  style  and  manner,  are  "  Loores  de 
San  Juan  "(1554);  •*  Vanidad  del  Mun- 
do"  (1574)  ;  and  *<  Meditaciones  del 
Amor  de  Dios"  (1578) ;  — the  laat  full 
of  onctum. 

Several  treatises  in  the  form  of  biog- 
raphy, but  really  ascetic  and  didactic  in 
their  character,  were  published  soon 
afterwards,  which  are  written  vrith  some 

?urity  and  vigor ;  such  as  the  Life  of 
ius  V .,  (1595,)  by  Antonio  Fuenmayor, 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty ; 
"Sancto  Inocente"  (1583);  "Sancta 
Florentina"  (1584) ;  and  "Sancta  Te- 
resa," (1599,)  by  Diego  de  Yepes,  one 
of  her  correspondents,  and  the  confessor 
of  the  last  dark  years  of  Philip  11.  ; 
and  the  Lives  of  two  devout  women, 
Do&a  Sancha  Carillo,  and  Do&a  Ana 
Ponce  de  Leon,  (1604,)  by  Martin  de 
fioa,  a  Jesuit,  who  long  represented 
the  interests  of  his  Society  at  the  Court 
of  Rome.  Roa,  who  died  in  1637,  wrote 
many  works  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
Spanish,  the  most  popular  of  which  last 
were  his  "  Estado  de  los  Bienaventura- 
dos  en  el  Cielo,  de  los  Ni&os  en  el  Lim- 
bo," ec.  (1630) ;  his  "Almas  en  Purga- 
torio"  (1631);  and  his  **Beneficios 
del  Santo  Angel  de  nuestra  Guardia" 
(1634).  But  there  are  many  editions 
of  each  of  them  ;  —  perhaps  some  that 
are  earlier  than  those  here  cited. 

To  these  may  be  added  three  other 
works  of  very  different  characters. 

The  "£xanien  de  Ingenias,"  or,  how 
to  determine,  from  their  physical  and 
external  condition,  who  are  fit  for  train- 
ing in  the  sciences,  by  Juan  Huarte  de 
San  Juan,  written,  I  think,  as  early  as 
1557,  but  first  published,  according  to 
N.  Antonio,  in  1575,  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  them.  It  was  the  only 
work  of  its  author,  and  enjoyed  a  pro- 
digious reputation  for  a  long  time  ;  so 
that  I  have  reckoned  fourteen  editions 
of  it  in  Spanish,  of  which  I  have  those 
of  1603  and  1640 ;  and  in  Latin,  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  English  I  have  found 
noted  so  many  versions,  that  in  those 
languages  it  was  published  at  least 
twenty-seven  times.  The  last  time  it 
appeared  in  a  translation  was,  1  sup< 
pose,  in  that  of  a  person  no  less  emi- 
nent than  Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing, 
whose  version,  entitled  '*  Priifiing  der 
Eopfe,"  was  printed  for  the  second  time 

VOL.   III.  17 


at  Wittembei^,  1785,  12mo,  with  much 
added  learning  in  the  quotations.  In 
English  we  have  it  in  1594,  by  Richard 
Carew,  who  translated  it  from  the  Ital- 
ian, and  in  1698  by  K  Bellamy,  who 
translated  it  from  the  Spanish,  it  is  a 
work  full  of  striking  but  often  wild  dis- 
cussions and  speculations  in  physiol- 
ogy, written  in  a  forcible,  pure  style ; 
and  Leasing  aptly  compares  its  author 
to  a  spirited  horse,  that,  in  galloping 
over  tne  stones,  never  strikes  fire  so 
brilliantly  as  he  does  when  he  stum- 
bles. It  is  noticed  pleasantly  by  good 
old  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  (Reliquire,  1672, 

L87,)  —  it  IS  used  and  conmiended  by 
vater,  (English  translation,  London, 
fol.,  1792-1798,  Vol.  II.  p.  428,  and 
Vol.  III.  pp.  42-48,)  — and  it  is  often 
praised  in  more  recent  times  by  Fomer 
and  other  cultivated  Spaniards.  But 
it  was  put  on  Uie  Index  Expui^torius, 
(1667,  p.  734,)  and  so  thoroughly  did 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Confessional  do 
their  work,  that  in  1765,  although 
eleven  editions  of  it  in  Spanish  had 
then  been  published,  the  learned  Fey- 
j6o  beff^  a  friend  to  procure  a  copy  of 
it  for  mm  in  Latin,  It-alian,  or  French, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  find  one  in  Spanish,  —  **que 
en  el  idioma  Espa&ol  y  en  Espalia  ser& 
dificil  hallarle."  Bayle  has  a  good  ar- 
ticle on  Huarte,  who  was  an  eminent 
physician  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.,  and 
I  nave  a  learned  and  sometimes  acute 
reply  to  his  Examen,  publishe<l  in  1631, 
at  Paris,  by  another  physician,  Jour- 
dain  Guibelet,  entitled  **  Examen  de 
I'Examen  des  Esprits,"  longer  than  the 
ori^nal  work,  but  by  no  means  so  well 
wntten.  The  '*Elxamen  de  Maridos,*' 
a  spirited  play  of  Alarcon,  (see  anUt  II. 
836,)  and  the  "  Vexamen  de  Ingenios," 
a  lively  prose  satire  of  Cancer,  (Obraa, 
1761,  p.  105,)  were  perhaps  understood 
by  their  contemporaries  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  title  of  the  "Examen  de 
Ingenios,"  then  very  popular.  A  work 
not  unlike  the  "Examen  de  Ingenios," 
and  sometimes  indebted  to  it,  appeared 
at  Barcelona,  (1637,  4to,)  entitled  "El 
Sol  Solo,  ec.,  y  Anatomia  de  Ingenios," 
taking  a  view  of  the  same  subject,  some- 
what more  in  the  nature  of  Physi- 
ognomy, and  not  without  an  approacn  to 
wnat  MB  since  been  called  Phrenology, 
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ish  prose.  It  was  the  same  unhappy  taste  which  we 
have  noticed  in  Spanish  poetry  by  the  name  of  "  Gon- 
gorism,"  but  which  its  admirers  called  sometimes  "  the 
polite,"  and  sometimes  "  the  cultivated  "  style  of  writ- 
ing. Traces  of  it  have  been  sought  in  the  sixteenth 
century  among  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  coun- 
try; but  for  this  there  seems  no  foundation, 
*  221  except  in  the  fact,  that  *  a  rigorous  taste  never 
at  any  time  prevailed,  in  Spain,  and  that  the  lux- 
uriant success  of  letters  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Second,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
obtaining  fashionable  distinction  by  authorship,  had 
led  to  occasional  affectations  even  in  the  style  of  those 
who,  like  Cervantes  and  Mariana,  stood  foremost  among 
the  better  writers  of  their  time. 

But  now,  the  admiration  that  followed  Gongora 
almost  necessarily  introduced  conceits  into  prose  writ- 
ing, such  as  were  thought  so  worthy  of  imitation  in 
poetry.  Those,  therefore,  who  most  coveted  public 
favor,  began  to  play  with  words,  and  seek  to  surprise 
by  an  unexpected  opposition  of  ideas  and  quaintness 


of  whicli,  also,  there  arc  traces  in  the 
•♦Examen"  itself.  The  "Sol  Solo" 
was  written  by  Estevan  Pig'asol,  an  Ara- 
gonese  ;  and  is  curious  for  its  manner 
of  treating  the  subjects  it  discusses,  — 
half  anatomical,  half  spiritual ;  but  is  not 
other^'ise  interesting  at  the  present  day. 

The  second  is  the  **  Historia  Moral  y 
Philos<S])hica  "  of  Pero  Sanchez  de  Tole- 
do, published  at  Toledo,  1590,  folio, 
when  its  author,  who  was  connected 
with  the  cathedral  there,  was  already  au 
ol<i  man.  It  consists  of  the  Lives  of 
(listiuguished  men  of  antiquity,  like 
Plato,  Alexander,  and  Cicero,  and  ends 
with  a  tn*atis<?  on  Death  ;  —  each  of  the 
Livt'M  lieing  accom|)anied  by  moral  and 
Christian  reflections,  which  an»  some- 
times written  in  a  flowing  and  fervent 
style,  but  are  rarely  annropriate,  and 
never  original  or  iwweruil. 

The  hwt  is  by  Vincencio  Carducho,  a 
Florentine  ^Mdnter,  who,  when  quite  a 


boy,  was  brought  to  Spain  in  1585,  by 
his  brother  Bartolom^,  and  died  there 
in  1638,  having  risen  to  considerable 
eminence  in  his  art.  In  1634,  he  pub- 
lished, at  Madrid,  **  Dialogos  de  la 
Pintura,  su  Defensa,  Or(gen,  ec.  (4to, 
229  leaves) ;  but  the  licencias  are  dated 
1632  and  1633.  It  is  written  in  ^pood 
])lain  prose,  without  particular  ment  as 
to  style,  and  is  declared  by  Cean  Ber- 
mudcz,  (Diccionario,  Tom.  I.  ^k.  251,) 
in  his  notice  of  the  author,  to  be  "el 
mejor  libro  que  tenemos  de  pintura  en 
Castellano."  At  the  end  is  an  Appen- 
dix, in  which  are  attacks  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Juan  de  Jauregui,  and  others,  on 
a  duty  laid  upon  pictures,  which,  Cean 
Bemiudez  says,  **the  eflV)rt8  of  Cardu- 
cho  and  his  friends  succeeded  in  re- 
moving in  1637."  An  interesting  and 
valuable  notice  of  Canlucho  is  to  be 
found  in  Stirling's  Artists  of  Spain, 
1848,  Vol.  I.  pp.  417-428. 
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of  metaphor,  little  consistent  with  the  old  Castilian 
dignity,  until  at  last  they  quite  left  the  stately  con- 
structions in  which  resides  so  much  of  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  sonorous  declamations  of  Luis  de  Leon  and 
Luis  de  Granada,  and  by  excessive  eflforts  at  brilliancy 
became  so  involved  and  obscure  *in  their  style  that 
they  were  not  always  intelligible.  Listances  of  such 
affectation  may  be  found  in  Saavedra  and  Francisco  de 
Portugal.  But  the  innovation  itself  is  older  than 
either  of  their  published  works.  It  broke  out  perhaps 
with  Andreas  Perez,  and  certainly  was  notorious  in 
Paravicino,  who,  besides  imitating  Gongora's  poetry, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  similar  extravas^ances 
of  metaphor  and  construction  into  his  oratoricfl  and 
didactic  prose ;  intimating,  in  a  characteristic  phrase, 
that  he  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  Columbus  who 
had  made  this  great  discovery.  As  early  as  1620,  it 
was  matter  of  censure  and  ridicule  to  Lifian,  in  his 
"  Guide  and  Counsel  to  Strangers  in  Madrid,"  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Mateo  Velazquez,  in  his  "Village 
Philosopher "  ;  so  that  from  this  period  we  may  con- 
sider cuUismo  nearly  or  quite  as  prevalent  in  Spanish 
prose  as  it  was  in  Spanish  poetry.^ 

*  The  person,  however,  who  settled  its  char-    *  222 
acter,  and  in  some  respects  gave  it  an  air  of 


^  See  Declamacion,  ec.,  of  Vargas  y 
Ponce,  1793,  App.,  §  17,  and  Marina, 
Ensayo,  in  Memorias  de  la  Acad,  de 
Hist.,  Tom.  IV.,  1804.  Lilian  y  Ver- 
dugo.  Avisos  de  Forasteros,  1620,  no- 
ticed  {ante,  p.  138)  under  the  head  of 
Romantic  Fiction,  shows  that  the  euMo 
style  was  known  as  early  as  that  date, 
(see  edit.  1753,  p.  155,  etc.,)  and  it  is 
rebuked  by  name  in  Pelialosa's  "  Cinco 
Excellencias  del  Espaftol,"  (1629,  f.  87, 
a,)  and  in  '*  £1  Filosofo  del  Aldea,  y  sus 
Conversaciones  Familiares,  su  Autor  el 
Alferez  Don  Baltazar  Mateo  Velazquez," 
Zaragoza,  por  Diego  Dormer,  12mo,  106 


leaves,  s.  a.,  is  a  singular  book,  didac- 
tic in  its  main  purpose,  but  illustrating 
with  stories  its  homely  philosophy.  I 
find  no  notice  of  it,  though  the  author, 
in  his  Dedication,  intimates  that  it  is 
not  his  first  published  work.  It  seems 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  PhiUp  III.  in  1621,  and  its 
last  dialogue  is  against  eultismo,  of  the 
introduction  of  which  into  Spanish 
prose  I  have  spoken  when  noticing  the 
**Picara  Justina"  of  Andreas  Perez, 
1605,  ante,  p.  106,  note,  and  of  Para- 
vicino, antCf  p.  161. 
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philosophical  pretension,  was  Baltazar  Gracian,  a  Jes: 
uit  of  Aragon,  who  lived  between  1601  and  1658; 
exactly  the  period  when  the  cultivated  style  took  pos- 
session of  Spanish  prose,  and  rose  to  its  greatest  con- 
sideration. He  began  in  1630,  by  a  tract  called  "  The 
Hero,"  which  is  riot  so  much  the  description  of  a 
hero's  character  as  it  is  a  recipe  to  form  one,  given  in 
short,  compact  sentences,  constructed  in  the  new  style. 
It  was  successful,  and  was  followed  by  five  or  six  other 
works,  written  in  the  same  manner ;  after  which,  to 
confirm  and  justify  them  all,  there  appeared,  in  1648^ 
his  "  Agudeza  y  Arte  de  Ingenio";  a  regular  Art  of 
Poetry,  or  rather  system  of  rhetoric,  accommodated  to 
the  school  of  Gongora,  and  showing  great  acuteness, 
especially  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  author 
presses  into  his  service  the  elder  poets,  such  as  Diego 
de  Mendoza,  the  Argensolas,  and  even  Luis  de  Leon 
and  the  Bachiller  de  la  Torre. 

The  most  remarkable  work  of  Gracian,  however,  is 
his  "  Criticon,"  published  in  three  parts,  between  1650 
and  1653.  It  is  an  allegory  on  human  life,  and  gives 
us  the  adventures  of  Critilus,  a  noble  Spaniard,  wrecked 
on  the  desert  island  of  Saint  Helena,  where  he  finds  a 
solitary  savage,  who  knows  nothing  about  himself, 
except  that  he  has  been  nursed  by  a  wild  beast. 
After  much  communication  in  dumb  show,  they  are 
able  to  understand  each  other  in  Spanish,  and,  being 
taken  from  the  island,  travel  together  through  the 
world,  talking  often  of  the  leading  men  of  their  time 
in  Spain,  but  holding  intercourse  more  with  allegorical 
personages  than  with  one  another.  The  story  of  their 
adventures  is  long,  and  its  three  portions  represent 
the  three  periods  of  human  life ;  the  first  being  called 
the  Spring  of  Childhood,  the  second  the  Autumn  of 
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Manhood,  and  the  third  *  The  Winter  of  Old  *  223 
Age.  In  some  parts  it  shows  much  talent ;  and 
eloquent  discussions  on  moral  subjects,  and  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  events  and  natural  scenery,  can  occasion- 
ally be  taken  from  it,  which  are  little  infected  with 
the  extravagances  of  the  Cultivated  Style.  Some- 
times we  are  reminded  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  scenes  of  the  World's  Fair,  — 
and  might  almost  say,  that  the  "  Criticon  "  is  to  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  notions  of  life  in  Spain  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth  what  Bunyan's  fic- 
tion is  to  Puritanism  and  the  English  character  in  the 
age  of  Cromwell.  But  there  is  little  vitality  in  the 
shadowy  personages  of  Gracian.  He  bodies  nothing 
forth  to  which  our  sympathies  can  attach  themselves 
as  they  do  to  such  sharply  defined  creations  as  Chris- 
tian and  Mr.  Greatheart,  and,  when  we  are  moved  at 
all  by  him,  it  is  only  by  his  acuteness,  ingenuity,  and 
eloquence. 

His  other  works  are  of  small  value,  and  are  yet 
more  deformed  by  bad  taste ;  especially  his  **  Polit- 
ico-Fernando," which  is  an  extravagant  eulogium  on 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  his  "Discreto,"  which  is  a 
collection  of  prose  miscellanies,  including  a  few  of  his 
letters.  It  is  singular,  that,  in  consequence  of  being 
an  ecclesiastic,  he  thought  it  proper  that  all  his  works 
should  be  printed  under  the  name  of  his  brother  Lo- 
renzo, who  lived  at  Seville;  and  it  is  yet  more  singular, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  published,  not  by  himself,  but 
by  his  friend,  Lastanosa,  a  gentleman  of  literary  taste, 
and  a  collector  of  ancient  works  of  art,  who  lived  at 
Huesca  in  Aragon.  But  however  indirectly  and  cau- 
tiously the  works  of  Gracian  won  their  way  into .  the 
world,  they  enjoyed  great  favor  there,  and  made  much 
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noise.  His  *^  Hero  "  went  early  through  six  editions^ 
and  his  collected  prose  works,  most  of  which  were 
translated  mto  French  and  Italian,  and  some  of  them 
into  English  and  Latin,  were  often   reprinted  in  the 

original  Spanish,  both  at  home  and  abroad.® 
*  224        *  From  this  period,  the  rich  old  prose  style 

of  Luis  de  Leon  and  his  contemporaries  may 
be  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  Spanish  literature. 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Quevedo,  after  resisting  the  innova- 
tions of  cultisnio  for  a  time,  had  long  before  yielded, 
and  Calderon  was  now  alternately  assailing  the  de- 
praved taste  of  his  audiences  and  gratifying  it  by 
running  into  extravagances  almost  as  great  as  those 
he  ridiculed.  The  language  of  the  most  affected  po- 
etry passed  into  the  prose  of  the  age,  and  took  from  it 
the  power  and  dignity  which,  even  in  its  more  declam- 
atory portions,  had  constituted  its  prominent  merit. 
Style  became  fantastic,  and  the  very  thoughts  that 
were  to  be  conveyed  were  not  unfrequently  covered 


*  There  are  editions  of  Gracian's 
Works,  1664,  1667,  1725,  1748,  1757, 
1773,  etc.  1  use  that  of  Barcelona, 
1748,  2  toni.  4to.  His  Life  is  in  La- 
tassa.  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  111.  pp.  267, 
etc.,  and  a  pleasant  account  both  of 
him  and  of  his  friend  La^ttaiiosa  is  to  be 
found  in  Aarsi^ns,  Voyage  d'£spagne, 
1667,  p.  294,  and  in  tlie  dedication  to 
Lastahosa  of  the  first  edition  of  Queve- 
do's  **  Fortuna  con  Seso,"  1650.  Gra- 
cian's  i)oem  on  '*The  Four  Seasons," 
generally  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
Works,  is,  J  believe,  the  worst  of  them  ; 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
much  in  any  langua^  more  absurd  and 
exti-avagant  in  its  false  taste. 

Gracian's  works  were  a  good  deal 
translated  into  French  and  Italian  ; 
but  little  into  English.  I  have  his 
"Courtier's  Manual  Oracle,"  (London, 
1684,)  an  aphoristic  work  not  always 
true  to  the  original,  (Oraculo  Manual  y 
Art<*  do  Prudencia,)  but  occasionally 
Tery  liappy  in  divining  the  author's 
meaning  and  giving  it  with  ]>oint  and 
etiect      And    I    have    also    Graciau's 


"  Hero,"  translated  from  a  French  ver- 
sion of  it  by  Father  Courbeville,  with 
good  notes,  and  printed  both  at  Lon- 
d(m  and  Dublin,  1726.  But  except 
these  1  remember  uo  English  tiansla- 
tions. 

Perhaps  two  other  hooks  should  have 
bet'n  noticed  here.  The  first  is,  **  In- 
vectiva  Poetica  contra  cinco  Vicios, 
Soberbia,  Invidia,  Ambicion,  Murmura- 
cion  y  Ira,  ec,  por  el  Licenciado  Luis 
Sanchez  de  Melo"  (Malaga,  1641,  4to). 
Its  author  was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  but 
a  lawyer  of  Malaga,  and  wrote  his  **  In- 
vectiva,"  as  he  tells  us,  in  twenty  da}*8 
when  he  was  bu.sy  with  his  profession. 
I  can  readilv  believe  him.  It  reads, 
notwithstanding  its  intermixture  of 
verse,  like  a  series  of  poor  sermons  in 
the  most  conc<*ited  style.  The  other  is 
"  Aciertos  celebrados  de  la  Antiguedad, 
su  autor  Don  Josef  de  la  Torre '  (Zara- 
gnza,  1654,  12ino,  pp.  188)  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  striking  facts  and  an(*cdotes  from 
classic  authors,  ill  (Hinimented  by  La 
Torre,  who  afterwards  became  a  monk 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  1674. 
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up  with  ingenuities  of  illustration  till  they  disappeared. 
In  the  phrase  of  Sancho,  men  wanted  better  bread 
than  cbuld  be  made  of  wheat,  and  rendered  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  attempting  to  obtain  it.  Tropes 
and  figures  of  all  kinds  were  settled  into  formu* 
las  of  speech,  and  then  were  repeated,  appropri- 
ately and  inappropriately,  till  the  reader  could  often 
anticipate,  from  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  how  it 
would  inevitably  end.  Everything,  indeed,  in  prose 
composition,  as  in  poetry,  announced  that  corrupted 
taste  which  both  precedes  and  hastens  the  decay  of 
a  literature ;  and  which,  in  the  case  of  Spain 
during  the  *  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  *  225 
tury,  was  but  the  concomitant  of  a  general 
decline  in  the  arts  and  the  gradual  degradation  of  the 
monarchy. 

Among  those  who  wrote  best,  though  still  infected 
with  the  prevailing  influences,  was  Zabaleta.  His 
"Moral  Problems"  and  "Famous  Errors,*'  but  espe- 
cially his  "  Feast  Days  at  Madrid,"  in  which  he  gives 
lively  satirical  sketches  of  the  manners  of  the  metrop- 
olis at  those  periods  when  idleness  brings  the  people 
into  the  streets  and  places  of  amusement,  are  worth 
reading.  But  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fourth;  and  so  did  Lozano,  whose  different  ascetic 
works  on  the  character  of  King  David,  if  not  so  good 
as  his  historical  romance  on  the  New  Kings  of  Toledo, 
are  better  than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  the  same 
period.  They  are,  however,  the  last  that  can  be  read- 
The  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  does  not  offer  ex- 
amples even  so  favorable  as  these  of  the  remains  and 
ruins  of  a  better  taste.  "  The  Labors  of  Hercules," 
by  Heredia,  in  1682,  and  the  "  Moral  Essays  on  Boe- 
thius,"  by  Ramirez,  in  1698,  if  they  serve  for  nothing 
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else,  serve  at  least  to  mark  the  ultimate  limits  of 
dulness  and  affectation.  Indeed^  if  it  were  not  for 
the  History  of  Solis,  which  has  been  already  noticed, 
we  should  look  m  vain  for  an  instance  of  respectable 
prose  composition  after  this  last  and  most  degenerate 
descendant  of  the  House  of  Austria  had  mounted  the 

Spanish  throne.® 
*  226        *  Nor  is  this  remarkable.     On  the  contrary,  it 

is  rather  to  be  considered  worthy  of  notice,  that 
didactic  prose  should  have  had  any  merit  or  obtained 
any  success  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  For  the  end  it  proposes  is  not,  like 
that  of  poetry,  to  amuse,  but,  like  that  of  philosophy, 
to  enlighten  and  amend ;  and  how  dangerous  in  Spain 
was  the  social  position  of  any  teacher  or  moral  mon- 
itor, who  claimed  for  himself  that  degree  of  indepen- 
dence in  matters  of  opinion  without  which  instruction 
becomes  a  dead  form,  needs  not  now  to  be  set  forth. 
Few  persons,  in  that  unhappy  country,  were  sur- 
rounded   with    more    difficulties;    none    were    more 


^  Juan  de  Zabakta  floarished  as  an 
author  from  ICfiS  to  1667  ;  and  his 
works,  which  wiTc  soon  collectcnl,  have 
btMfn  fre<iuently  printed,  1667,  Madrid, 
1728,  4to,  1754,  etc.  (IJaena,  Tom. 
111.  p.  227.)—  ('hri.stoval  Lozano  (no- 
ticed ante,  pp.  127,  143)  was  known  as 
an  author  from  1656,  by  his  **  David 
Arrei)enti(lo,*'  to  whicli  he  afterwards 
added  liis  **  David  Perseguitlo,"  in 
three  volumes,  and  yet  another  work  on 
the  subject  of  David's  Example  illus- 
trated by  the  Light  of  Christianity  ;  all 
of  little  value  ;  for  though  written  in  a 
style  of  considerable  purity  for  the  jk;- 
riod  when  they  ap{M>ared,  they  are  too 
fanciful  in  their  iiiv«*ntions  for  the  grav- 
ity of  the  8ubj(ict.  —  Juan  Francisco 
Fernandez  de  Hennlia  wrote  "Tralwjos 
y  Afanes  de  Hercules,"  Madri<l,  1682, 
4to.  He  makes  it  a  kind  of  l)ook  of 
tmblems,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
its  conceit e<l  class.  I^tassa  (Bib.  Nov., 
Tom.  IV.  p.  S)  notices  him. 


Of  Antonio  Perez  Ramirez,  I  know 
only  the  "Armas  contra  la  Forttina," 
(Madrid,  1698,  4to,)  which  is  a  transla- 
tion of  Boethius,  with  dissertations  in 
the  worst  pos£>ible  taste  interspersed  be- 
tween its  M^venil  divisions. 

One  other  author  might,  perhaps^ 
have  been  placed  at  the  side  of  Lozano, 
—  Joseph  de  la  Vega,  —  who  published 
(at  Amstf^rdam  in  1688,  12mo)  three 
dialogues,  entitled  *'  Confusion  de  Con- 
fnsion(*s,"  to  ridicule  the  {lassion  for 
stockjobbing  which  came  in  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  1602, 
and  was  then  at  the  heignt  of  its  frenzy. 
They  are  somewhat  encumlicred  with 
leaniiiig,  but  contain  anecdotes,  ancient 
and  nuKleni,  very  well  told.  The  au- 
thor was  a  rich  Jew  of  Antwerp,  who 
had  fled  thither  from  S)min,  and  pub- 
lish tnl  several  works  between  1683  and 
1693,  but  none,  I  think,  of  much  value. 
Ama<lor  de  los  Rios,  Judios  Espaftolei^ 
p.  633. 
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strictly  watched,  or,  if  they  wandered  from  the  per- 
mitted paths,  were  more  severely  punished. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  such  persons,  by  the  most 
notorious  earnestness  in  their  convictions  of  the  just 
control  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  any  degree  of 
faithfulness  in  their  loyalty,  to  avoid  sometimes  falling 
under  the  rebuke  of  a  jealousy  that  watched  each  step 
of  their  course ;  a  fact  sufficiently  apparent,  when  we 
recollect  that  nearly  all  the  didactic  writers  of  merit 
during  this  period,  such  as  Juan  de  Avila,  Luis  de  Leon, 
Luis  de  Granada,  Quevedo,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and 
Santa  Teresa,  were  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  or 
by  the  government,  and  the  works  of  every  one  of 
them  expurgated  or  forbidden. 

Under  such  oppression,  free  and  eloquent  writers  — 
men  destined  to  teach  and  advance  their  generation  — 
could  not  be  expected  to  appear,  and  the  few  who  ven- 
tured into  ways  so  dangerous  dwelt  as  much  as  possible 
in  generals,  and  became  mystical,  like  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
or  extravagant  and  declamatory,  like  Luis  de  Granada. 
Nearly  all  —  strictly  prevented  from  using  the  logic  of 
a  wise  and  liberal  philosophy  —  fell  into  pedantry,  from 
an  anxious  desire,  wherever  it  was  possible,  to  lean 
upon  authority ;  so  that,  from  Luis  de  Leon  down  to 
the  most  ordinary  writer,  who,  in  a  prefatory  letter 
of  approbation,  wished  to  give  currency  to  the  opin- 
ions of  a  friend,  no  man  seemed  to  feel  at  ease 
unless  he  could  justify  and  *  sustain  what  he  *227 
had  to  say  by  citations  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  ancient  and  scholastic 
philosophers.  Thus,  Spanish  didactic  prose,  which, 
from  its  original  elements  and  tendencies,  seemed  des- 
tined to  wear  the  attractions  of  an  elevated  and  elo- 
quent style,  gradually  became  so  formal,  awkward,  and 
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pedantic,  that,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  it  can 
only  be  said  to  have  maintained  a  doubtful  and  diffi- 
cult existence  during  the  long  period  when  the  less 
suspected  and  less  oppressed  portions  of  the  literature 
of  the  country  —  its  drama  and  its  lyric  poetry  — 
were  in  the  meridian  of  their  success. 


•CHAPTER    XL.  ♦228 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  THE  SECOND  PERIOD.  —  DECAY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CHARACTER.  —  DIMINISHED  NUMBER  OF  WRITERS  AND  DIMINISHED  INTER- 
EST OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  LETTERS.  —  RUIN  OF  THE  STATE  BEGUN  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  AND  CONTINUED  IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  PHIUP 
THE  THIRD,  PHILIP  THE  FOURTH,  AND  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  —  EFFECTS 
OF  THIS  CONDITION  OF  THINGS  ON  LITERARY  CULTURE.  —  FALSE  INFLU- 
ENCES OF  RELIGION.  —  FALSE   INFLUENCES  OF  LOYALTY. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  with  care  the  Spanish  litera- 
ture of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  general  decay  of  the  national 
character.  At  every  step,  as  we  advance,  the  number 
of  writers  that  surround  us  is  diminished.  In  what 
crowds  they  were  gathered  together  during  the  reigns 
of  Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  we  may  see 
in  the  long  lists  of  poets  given  by  Cervantes  in  his 
"Galatea,"  and  his  "Journey  to  Parnassus,"  and  by 
Lope  de  Vega  in  his  "  Laurel  of  Apollo."  But  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  though  the  theatre,  from 
accidental  circumstances,  flourished  more  than  ever, 
the  other  departments  showed  symptoms  of  decline ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  wherever  we 
turn,  the  number  of  authors  sinks  away,  till  it  is 
obvious  that  some  great  change  must  take  place,  or 
elegant  literature  in  Spain  will  speedily  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  public  interest^  too,  in  the  few  writers  that  re- 
mained, was  gone.  At  least,  that  general,  national 
interest,  which  alone  can  sustain  the  life  it  alone  can 
give  to  the  literature  of  any  country,  was  no  longer 
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there ;  and  all  the  favor  that  Spanish  poets  and 
*  229  men  of  *  letters  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury came  from  the  court  and  the  superficial 
fashion  of  the  time,  which  patronized  the  affected  style 
of  those  followers  of  G6ngora  whose  bad  taste  seemed 
to  go  on  increasing  in  extravagance,  as  talent  among 
them  grew  more  rare. 

Everything,  meanwhile,  announced  that  the  great 
foundations  of  the  national  character  were  giving  way 
on  all  sides;  and  that  the  failing  Uterature  of  the 
country  was  only  one  of  the  phases  and  signs  of 
the  coming  overthrow  of  its  institutions.  The  decay 
which  was  so  visible  on  the  surface  of  things  had, 
however,  long  mined  unseen  beneath  what  had  been 
thought  a  period  of  extraordinary  security  and  glory. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  while,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  war 
of  the  ComwieroSy  he  had  crushed  nearly  all  of  political 
liberty  that  Cardinal  Ximenes  liad  left  in  the  old  con- 
stitutions of  Castile,  had  given,  on  the  other,  by  his 
magnificent  foreign  conquests,  a  false  direction  to  the 
character  of  his  people  at  home ;  —  both  tending  alike 
to  waste  away  that  vigor  and  independence  which  the 
Moorish  wars  had  nourished  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nation,  and  which  had  so  long  constituted  its  real 
strength.  Philip  the  Second,  who  followed  in  the  foolr 
steps  of  Ximenes,  had  been  less  successful  than  his 
fiither  in  his  great  labors  to  advance  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  monarchy.  He  had,  indeed,  added 
Portugal  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  his  empire, 
wiiich  now  comprehended  above  a  hundred  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  interests 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  such  doubtful  benefits 
were  heavily  overbalanced  by  the  religious  rebellion 
of  the  Ncthei  lands,  the  fatal  source  of  unnumbered 
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mischiefs;  by  the  exhausting  wars  with  Elizabeth  of 
England  and  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France;  by  the 
contempt  for  labor,  that  followed  the  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  military  adventure,  and  broke 
down  the  industry  of  the  country ;  by  the  vast  increase 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions,  which  created  a  ruin- 
ous amount  of  pensioned  idleness ;  and  by  the  wasteful 
luxury  brought  in  with  the  gold  of  America,  which 
seemed  to  corrupt  whatever  it  touched ;  so  that, 
when  that  wary  prince  died,  he  left  an  *  impov-  *  230 
erished  people,  whose  energies  he  had  over- 
strained and  impaired  by  his  despotism,  and  whose 
character  he  had  warped  and  misdirected  by  his  unre- 
lenting and  unscrupulous  bigotry.^ 


^  There  is  a  remarkable  paper,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  *'SeDianario 
Enidito/'  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
Spain  ;  —  remarkable  because,  though 
written  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  by 
Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  rank,  whom  Charles  III.  after- 
wards  asked  to  have  canonized,  it  yet 
attributes  the  ori^n  of  the  prostration 
under  which  Spain  suffered  in  his  time 
mainly  to  the  war  with  the  Nether- 
lands. This  war,  from  1567  to  1612,  is 
said  to  have  cost  Spain  above  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  (Havemann, 
E.  269,  note,)  and  the  debt  of  Spain  to 
ave  risen  in  the  time  of  Phuip  II. 
from  thirty-tive  millions  of  ducats  to 
one  hundred  and  forty.  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
But  the  deeper  difficulty  of  contempt 
for  labor  was  felt  much  earlier.  In 
the  curious  **  Dialogue  of  Mercury  and 
Charon,"  attributeSi  to  Juan  Vald^ 
and  printed  about  1530,  the  good  Friar 
says,  that  he  entered  a  religious  house 
**por  podcr  honestamenU  traiajar,*'  and 
gives  the  reason  why  he  was  obliged  to 
do  it,  "  porque,"  he  says,  **  ni  mi  Tinaje, 
ni  mi  estado  me  consentira  trabajar,  si 
no  mudaba  el  habito."  (Ed.  Wiffen, 
p.  306. )  That  is,  being  well  bom,  he 
could  do  nothing  creditably  for  his 
living,  unless  he  entered  the  Church 
or  the  army.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  But  it  was  long  before 
opinion  on  this  subject  was  changed 


in  Spain,  if  indeed  it  be  eflTectiially 
chansed  now.  As  late  as  the  18th  of 
March,  1783,  Charles  III.  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  stringent  decree 
declaring  mechanical  employments  to 
be  "honestos  y  honrados,"  and  that 
they  shall  not  prevent  persons  encaged 
in  them  from  obtaining  municiiMU  offi- 
ces (Ferrer  del  Rio  Hist,  de  Carlos  III., 
1856,  Tom.  IV.  p.  70).  Little  good, 
however,  was  done  by  it  at  the  time. 

In  1552,  the  Cortes  spoke  plainly  to 
the  Emperor  about  the  enormous  in- 
crease or  church  property,  making  their 
fifty-fifth  **Peticion"  in  the  following 
words  :  '*Ttem,  por  experiencia  se  vee 
Que  las  haciendas  estan  todas  en  poder 
ae  Yglesias,  Colegios,  Hospitales,  et 
Monasteries  de  que  viene  notable  da&o 
a  vuestras  rentas  reales  et  a  vnestros 
subditos  et  naturales  ;  et  sine  se  reme- 
dia  todas  las  haziendas  veman  a  poder 
dellos.  Suplicamos  a  vuestra  Magestad 
sea  servido  de  mandar  que  de  aqui 
adelante,  ninguna  yglesia,  ni  monaa- 
terio  con^pre  bienes  rayzes, "  ec  Leyea, 
etc.,  Valladolid,  folio,  1558,  f.  xiii. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  II.  such  com- 
plaints were  little  likely  to  be  heard ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  even  in  one 
of  the  funeral  discourses  in  honor  of 
his  memory,  it  is  distinctly  alluded  to. 
(Sermones  Funerales  del  Rey  D.  Feli^ 
II.,  Madrid,  1601,  f.  179;  — the  du- 
ooorse  in  question  being  by  Fray  Ago** 
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His  successor,  feeble-minded  and  superstitious,  was 
neither  able  to  repair  the  results  of  such  mischiefs,  nor 
to  contend  with  the  difficulties  they  entailed  upon  his 
country.  The  power  of  the  clergy,  grown  enormous 
by  the  favor  of  Philip  the  Second  and  the  consolidated 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  continued  to  gain  strength,  as 
it  were  of  itself;  and,  under  the  direct  persuasions  of 
this  mighty  hierarchy,  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
descendants  of  Moors  —  who,  though  preserv- 
*  231  ing,  *  as  their  fathers  had  done  for  a  century, 
the  external  appearances  of  Christianity,  were 
yet  suspected  of  being  Mohammedans  at  heart  —  were 
now,  by  a  great  crime  of  state,  expelled  from  the  land 
of  their  birth  ;  a  crime  followed  by  injuries  to  the  agri- 
culture and  wealth  of  the  South  of  Spain,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  country,  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered.^ 


tin  Saliicio.)  In  the  time  of  Philip 
III.  (1620)  Geronimo  de  Cevallos  pub- 
lished his  **  Discurso  de  las  Razones/' 
to  show  liow  wide-spread  a  ruin  must 
follow  the  great  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  and  in  the  same  year  Doc- 
tor Gutiern*,  Marques  de  Carrea/?a,  an- 
swered him,  in  a  **  Respnesta  al  Discur- 
so," ec,  in  wlii(».li  lie  denies  the  injuries 
imputed  to  the  ecclesiastical  corjwra- 
tions,  and  maintains  that  the  kingdom 
would  soon  come  to  ruin  without  their 
prayers,  fastings,  and  alms.  Hut  neither 
of  these  writers  was  ecjual  to  the  grave 
subject  he  undertook  to  treat  ;  and  l)e- 
sides,  the  mischief — still  felt  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  lepslation  —  had 
been  done  in  the  time  of  Philip  11.  and 
earlier.  An  extraonliiiary  expetlient 
was  adopted,  in  1623,  by  Philip  III., 
to  r(*me<iy  it  and  to  encourage  popula- 
tion. By  a  solemn  jnr.nwfiatf  he  grant- 
ed the  prinleges  of  nobility  for  four 
? rears  to  all  who  wouhl  marr>',  and  for 
ife  to  all  who  ha<l  six  male  children. 

•  There  is  a  gn'at  discrejMincy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  number  of  iMorise.os  ex- 
j)ell«l  from  Spain,  1609-11,  —  several 
making  it  a  million,  and  one  reducing 
it  80  low  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 


sand. Rut,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  numb<*r  ex])elled,  all  ao^^onnts  agree 
as  to  the  disastrous  effects  produced  on 
a  ])opulation  already  decaying  br  the 
loss  of  so  many  persons,  who  tiad  long 
bi>en  the  most  skilful  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists  in  the  kingdom  ;  ef- 
fects to  which  many  of  the  dtupoblados 
noted  on  our  recent  maps  of  Spain  still 
bear  melancholy  testimony.  (Clemen- 
cin,  Notes  to  Don  Quixote,  Parte  II. 
c.  54.)  In  stating  six  hundred  thou- 
sand to  have  been  the  numlier  driven 
out,  I  have  taken  the  reckoning  of 
Circourt,  (Tom.  111.  p.  103,)  wliich 
seems  made  with  care. 

These  uiihap])V  persons  had  among 
them  a  good  deal  of  Castilian  culture, 
whose  traces  still  remain  in  manuscripts, 
which,  like  that  of  the  old  poem  of 
Josi^ph,  already  described,  (Period  I. 
chap.  5,)  are  com])osed  in  Spanish,  bnt 
are  written  throughout  in  the  Arabic 
character.  Of  jwrts  of  two  such  mann- 
scripts  I  ]M)ss<>Hs  copies,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dtm  Pascual  de  Gayangos. 
The  first  is  a  |>ocm  written  in  1603,  and 
entitled  "  Discourse  on  the  Light,  and 
Descent,  and  Lineage  of  our  Chief  and 
Blesseil  Prophet,   Mohammed  ^lam. 
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*The    easy,    gay  selfishness  of  Philip  the    *232 
Fourth,  and  the  open  profligacy  of  his  min- 


comi)osed  and  compiled  by  his  Servant, 
who  most  needs  his  Pardon,  Moham- 
med Kabadan,  a  Native  of  Rueda,  on 
the  River  Xalon."  It  is  divided  into 
eight  Histories,  of  which  I  possess  the 
fourth,  entitled  **  History  of  Hexim," 
who  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Pronhet.  It  contains  above  two  thou- 
sana  lines  in  the  short  Castilian  ballad 
measure,  and  is  remarkably  Arabic  and 
Mohammedan  in  its  general  tone,  though 
with  occasional  allusions  to  the  Greek 
mythology.  It  is,  too,  not  without 
poetical  merit,  as  in  the  following  lines, 
which  open  the  second  canto,  and  de- 
scribe the  auspicious  morning  of  Hex- 
im's  marriage  :  — 

Al  tiempo  que  el  alba  bella 
Ensejla  su  rostro  alegre, 
Y,  rompiendo  laa  Unleblas, 
Su  cLara  lux  reeplandece, 
Dando  Ia8  nuevas  que  el  dia 
En  su  aeguimiento  riene, 
T  el  roxo  A  polo  traa  ella, 
Dexando  Ion  campos  Terdes  ; 
Quando  las  ares  nocturnas 
Be  reoogen  en  su  albergnie, 
T  las  que  la  lus  gobleman 
£1  delgado  riento  hienden ; 
Quando  los  hombras  despiertan 
Y  el  peaado  sueSo  Tenoen, 
Pura  dar  k  su  Ilaoedor 
El  debito  que  le  deben  ;  — 
En  este  tiempo  la  oompania 
Del  t^jo  de  Abdulmunef 
Se  lerantan  y  aperciben 
Al  caaamiento  solemne. 

In  the  preface  to  the  whole  poem,  the 
author  says  Allah  alone  knows  how 
much  labor  it  has  cost  him  to  collect 
the  materials  necessary  for  his  task, 
"scattered,"  he  adds,  "as  they  were, 
all  over  Spain,  and  lost  and  hidden 
through  fear  of  the  Inquisition."  An 
account  of  this  manuscript,  of  which 
copies  exist  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris  and  in  the  British  Museum,  may 
be  found  in  the  "Catalogo  Razonado 
de  Manuscritos  £s{>aftoles, '  ec,  por  E. 
de  Ochoa,  4to,  Paris,  1844  ;  a  curious 
and  valuable  work,  and  one  of  many 
services  Sefior  Ochoa  has  rendered  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  This 
account  (pp.  57,  sqq.)  contains  an  in« 
teresting  letter  from  Don  P.  de  Gayan- 
gos,  on  similar  Hispano-Arabic  MSS. 
that  are  found  elsewnere,  and  adds,  re- 
specting this  one,  that  it  was  brought 
to  England  in  1715,  by  Joseph  Morgan, 
British  Consul  in  Tunis,   who  after- 


wards made  a  free  and  imperfect  trans- 
lation of  a  part  of  it,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1723-25,  with 
the  title  of  ^'Mahometanism  fully  ex- 
plained "  ;  —  a  very  curious  book. 

The  other  work  to  which  I  refer  is 
chiefly  in  prose,  and  is  anonymous. 
Its  author  says  he  was  driven  from 
Spain  in  1610,  and  was  landed  at  Tunis 
with  above  three  thousand  of  his  un- 
happy countrymen,  who,  through  the 
long  abode  of  their  race  in  a  Christian 
land  and  under  the  fierce  persecutions 
of  the  Inquisition,  had  not  only  so  lost 
a  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  indoctrinate  them  like  children,  but 
had  so  lost  all  proper  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic,  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  it 
through  the  Castilian.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tunis,  therefore,  sent  for  the  author, 
and  commanded  him  to  write  a  book  in 
Castilian,  for  the  instruction  of  these 
singular  neophytes.  He  did  so,  and 
produced  the  present  work,  which  he 
called  **Mumm,"  or  the  Believer  in 
Allah  ;  a  word  which  he  uses  to  signify 
a  city  populous  and  fortified,  which  is 
attacKed  by  the  Vices  and  defended  by 
the  Virtues  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, and  in  which  one  of  the  person- 
ages relates  a  history  of  his  own  life, 
adventures,  and  sufferings  ;  all  so  given 
as  to  instruct,  sometimes  by  direct  pre- 
cept and  sometimes  by  example,  the 
newly  arrived  Moriscos  in  their  duties 
and  faith.  It  is,  of  course,  partly  alle- 
gorical and  romantic.  Its  air  is  often 
Arabic,  and  so  is  its  style  occasionally  ; 
but  some  of  its  scenes  are  between  lovers 
at  grated  windows,  as  if  in  a  Castilian 
city,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  Cas- 
tilian poems  by  Montemayor,  G<Sngora, 
and  the  Ai^gensolas,  with,  perhaps,  some 
by  the  author  himself,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  cultivation  and  of 
a  gentle  spirit.  Of  this  manuscript  I 
have  eighty  pages,  —  about  a  fifth  of 
the  whole. 

Farther  notices  on  the  Morisoo-Span- 
ish  literature  may  be  found  in  an  ac- 
count by  the  Onentalist,  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  of  two  manuscripts  in  France, 
like  those  just  describea  (Ochoa,  Man- 
nscritos  Espaftoles,  1844,  pp.  6-21); 
but  a  more  ample  .ind  satisfactory  dis- 
ouaaion  of  it  occ'-irs  in  a  learned  article 
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isters,  gave  increased  activity  to  the  causes  that  were 
hastening  on  the  threatened  ruin.  Catalonia  broke 
out  into  rebellion ;  Jamaica  was  seized  by  the  English ; 
Roussillon  was  ceded  to  France ;  Portugal,  which  had 

never  been  heartily  incorporated  into  the  mon- 
*  233    archy,  resumed  her  ancient  place  *  among  the 

independent  nations  of  the  earth; — -every- 
thing, in  short,  showed  how  the  external  relations  of 
the  state  were  disturbed  and  endangered.  Its  internal 
condition,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  shaken.  The  coin, 
notwithstanding  the  wise  warnings  of  Mariana,  had 
been  adulterated  anew ;  the  taxes  had  been  shame- 
lessly increased,  while  the  interest  on  the  ever-growing 
public  debt  was  dishonestly  diminished.  Men,  every- 
where, began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  timid  took  shelter  in  celibacy  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Church.  The  bolder  emigrated.  At  last,  the 
universal  pressure  began  to  be  visible  in  the  state  of 
the  population.  Whole  towns  and  villages  were  de- 
serted.    Seville,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy, 


in  the    I5ritish   and   Foreign   Review, 
Janimr}',  1839. 

It  should  Im*  remomU'red  that  Morisco 
was  substituted  for  Moru^  after  tlie  over- 
throw of  tlie  Moorish  powiT  in  Spain, 
as  an  exnn'ssion  of  the  eoiit^fnrpt  with 
wliich  tiie  Cliristian  Si>aniaras  have 
neviT  ceased  to  pursue  tlieir  old  con- 
querors antl  hat<'d  enemies,  from  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Gruiiada  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Encouraged  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  in  14y2,  an<l  by  that  of  the  Moors, 
in  1(509-11,  Don  Sancho  de  Moneada, 
a  Professor  in  the  Univei-sity  of  Toledo, 
addri'ssed  Philip  III.,  in  a  discourse 
]>ublished  in  ldl9,  urging  that  monarch 
to  drive  out  the  Gynsies.  But  he  failed. 
His  discourse  is  in  Hidalgo,  '*  Romances 
de  Germania,"  (Madrid,  1779,  8vq,)  and 
is  translated  by  Borrow,  in  his  remarka- 
hle  work  on  the  Oyiwies  (L«ondon,  1841, 
8vo,  Vol.  I.  chap.  xi.).  Salazar  de 
Mendoza,  at  th<*  end  of  his  **Pigni- 
dades  de  UaitUlla,"  published  iu  1018, 


says  he  had  himself  prepared  a  me- 
modal  to  the  same  enect,  for  driving 
out  the  Gy{)sies  ;  and  he  adds,  in  a  true 
Castilian  s])irit,  that  "it  is  being  over- 
nice  to  tolerate  such  a  pernicious  and 
jHrrverse  race." 

G(M)d  remarks  on  the  decay  of  Sptiin 
from  the  time  of  Philip  III.  may  be 
foun<l  in  the  "Discarso  sobre  la  Edn- 
cacion  Popular,'*  by  Campomanea,  the 
wise  minister  of  Charles  III.  (Madrid, 
177o,  Intrud.  and  up.  412,  sqq.).  The 
universities  and  scnools,  however,  were 
numerous  and  crowded  at  that  period, 
but  wea*  pW^es  of  idle  and  worthless 
learning.  Fernandez  de  Navsrrete  ssys 
there  were  thirty  universities  and  foor 
thouMind  EMudim  de  Oramalica^  or 
si'hools  whiuti  I^'tin  was  taught,  temp. 
Philip  111.  But  he  adds  that  th^ 
sent  out  chiefly  multitudes  of  yagaboncb 
to  pn'y  ujHm  swiety.  '*Conservacion 
de  Monanpiiaa,"  1626,  folio,  Discur- 
so  xlvi.  p.  299,  —  first  pablished  ii 
1621. 
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lost  three  quarters  of  its  inhabitants ;  Toledo,  one 
third ;  Segovia,  Medina  del  Campo,  and  others  of  the 
large  cities,  fell  oflF  still  more,  not  only  in  their  num- 
bers and  opulence,  but  in  whatever  goes  to  make  up 
the  great  aggregate  of  civilization.  The  whole  land, 
in  fact,  was  impoverished,  and  was  falling  into  a  pre- 
mature decay  .^ 

The  necessary  results  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of 
things  are  yet  more  apparent  in  the  next  reign,  —  the 
imhappy  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  —  which  began 
with  the  troubles  incident  to  a  long  minority,  and 
ended  with  a  failure  in  the  regular  line  of  succession, 
and  a  contest  for  the  throne.  It  was  a  dreary  period, 
with  marks  of  dilapidation  and  ruin  on  all  sides.  Be- 
ginning at  the  southern  borders  of  France,  and  fol- 
lowing the  coast  by  Barcelona  and  Gibraltar  round  to 
Cadiz,  not  one  of  the  great  fortresses,  which  were  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  state  to  defend  itself 
against  the  most  moderate  force  by  which  it  might 
be  assailed.  On  the  Atlantic,  the  old  arsenals,  from 
which  the  Armada  had  gone  forth,  were  empty ;  and 
the  art  of  ship-buildmg  had  been  so  long  neglected, 
that  it  was  almost,  or  quite  lost.*  And,  in  the  capital 
and  at  court,  the  revenues  of  the  country,  which  had 
long  been  exhausted  and  anticipated,  were  at  last 
unable  to  provide  for  the  common  wants  of 
*the  government,  and  sometimes  even  failed  *234 
to  furnish  forth  the  royal  table  with  its  accus- 


'i  There  is  an  amnsingly  absurd  book 
on  Philip  IV.  by  Juan  Antonio  de 
Robles,  who  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  Catherine  of  Austria.  It  is  entitled 
"Ilustracion  del  Renombre  de  Grande," 
(Madrid,  1638,)  and  is  intended  to  show 
that  Philip  IV.  is  as  well  worthy  of 
that  distinction  as  anybody  to  whom  it 
has  been  applied,  from  Leo  the  Qreat 

VOL.   III.  18 


down.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is, 
I  suppose,  an  engraTing  after  Velazouei 
of  tne  head  of  the  (>mnt  Duke  OH- 


yarez. 


*  Oomentario  de  la  Guerra  de  EspA- 
fia,  por  el  Marques  de  San  Phelipe,  Oe* 
nova,  t.  a.,  4to,  Tom.  I.  Lib.  II.,  afio 
1701.  Buckle,  (Ciyilization,  1862, )  Vol 
II.  40»  41,  72-77. 
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tomed  propriety;  so  that  the  envoy  of  Austria  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  having  accepted  the  place  of 
ambassador  at  a  court  where  he  was  compelled  to 
witness  a  misery  so  discreditable.* 

It  was  a  new  lesson  to  the  world  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  empire.  No  country  in  Christendom  had,  from  such 
a  height  of  power  as  that  which  Spain  occupied  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  fallen  into  such  an  abyss  of 
degradation  as  that  in  which  every  proud  Spaniard  felt 
Spain  to  be  sunk,  when  the  last  of  the  great  House  of 
Austria  approached  the  grave,  believing  himself  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  sorcery,  and  seeking  relief  by 
exorcisms  which  would  have  disgraced  the  credulity  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  —  all,  too,  at  the  time  when  France 
was  jubilant  with  the  victories  of  Cond6,  and  England 
preparing  for  the  age  of  Marlborough.^ 

In  any  country,  such  a  decay  in  the  national  char^ 


*  Tapia,  Hist,  de  la  Civilizacion  Es- 
pa&ola,  Madrid,  1840,  12mo,  Tom.  III. 
p.  167.  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Stanhope,  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Madrid,  in  the  cunous  and  interesting 
correspondence  published  bv  Lord  Ma- 
hon,  entitled  '*  Spain  under  Charles 
II."  (2d  edit.,  Tx)ndon,  1844,  8vo).  In 
a  letter  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
dated  May  26,  1698,  (p.  131,)  General 
Stanhope  says,  **Tlie  Conde  de  Andero, 
who  is  Supraintendiente  de  las  Rentas, 
declares  he  is  not  able  to  fmd  money  for 
his  Majesty's  suhftistence.'^ 

The  i)oor  compliments  to  this  miser- 
able Km^  by  Solis  and  Calderon  have 
already  l>een  noticed,  anU^  Period  II. 
Chap.  XXIV.  note  31.  But  all  there 
said  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  contemptible  flattery  offered  to  his 
memory  after  his  wretched  death,  by 
the  Academy  of  the  *'  Desconfiados  "  at 
Barcelona.  See  the  "Nenias  Keales," 
(Biireelona,  1701,  4to,)  where  he  is 
called  **  Kl  mayor  Monarca  del  Orbe," 
—  **Un  Monarca  en  imien  la  Natu- 
raleza,  el  C'ielo,  y  su  Virtud  heroica 
avian  reoopilado  quanto  se  celebra  <l6 
grandv  en  t^los  los  que  el  Orbe  celebra," 
and  much  uiore  of  tlie  same  sort.     Be- 


sides this,  his  reign  is  declared  to  haTe 
been  eminently  hanpy  for  his  countiyl 

^  The  details  —  disgusting  enough— 
are  given  by  L.  F.  Moratin,  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  "Auto  de 
F^  de  Logrofio,  del  AAo  1610,"  a  work 
originally  published  for  general  edifica- 
tion, by  one  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  axUo  itself,  and  certified  to  be 
true  by  others  ;  but  reprinted  (Cadiz, 
1812,  12mo)  by  Moratin,  the  comic 
poet,  to  show  the  ignorance  and  bra- 
tality  of  all  who  had  a  hand  in  it. 
There  is  a  play  on  the  subject  by  Gil  y 
Zarate,  1837  ;  but  it  does  not  respect 
the  truth  of  history. 

Stanho^,  in  the  correspondence  re- 
ferred to  m  the  last  note,  says  (p.  181) 
that  the  bewitchment  of  the  king  was 
generally  believed  in  Madrid.  Sismon- 
di  (Hist,  des  Franks,  Tom.  XXV., 
1841,  p.  85,  Tom.  XXVI.  pp.  207,  208> 
^ves  a  revolting  account  of  the  royal 
iml>ecility. 

Excellent,  but  very  sad  remarks,  by 
Count  Cal>amis,  the  wise  minister  of 
Charles  III.,  on  the  degradation  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  at  uiis  period,  may 
be  found  in  the  sixth  note  to  his  "  £lo« 
gio  del  Conde  de  Gausa,"  1786,  4to. 
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acter  and '  power  would  be  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding, if  not  an  equal,  decay  in  its  literature ;  but 
in  Spain,  where  both  had  always  been  so  intimately 
connected,  and  where  both  had  rested,  in  such  a  re- 
markable degree,  on  the  same  foundations,  the  wise 
who  looked  on  from  a  distance  could  not  fail  to  antici- 
pate a  rapid  and  disastrous  decline  of  all  that  was 
intellectual  and  elegant.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  proved. 
The  old  religion  of  the  country,  —  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  national  characteristics,  —  the  mighty 
impulse  which,  in  *  the  days  of  the  Moors,  had  *  235 
done  everything  but  work  miracles,  —  was  now 
so  perverted  from  its  true  character  by  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  intolerance  which  sprang  up  originally 
almost  as  a  virtue,  that  it  had  become  a  means  of 
oppression  such  as  Europe  had  never  before  witnessed. 
Through  the  whole  period  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  which  we  have  just  gone  over, — from 
the  fall  of  Granada  to  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  —  the  Inquisition,  as  the  grand  exponent  of 
the  power  of  religion  in  Spain,  had  not  only  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  authority,  but,  by  constantly  increas- 
ing its  relations  to  the  state,  and  lending  itself  more 
and  more  freely  to  the  punishment  of  whatever  was 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  had  effectually  broken 
down  all  that  remained,  from  earlier  days,  of  intellec- 
tual independence  and  manly  freedom.  But  this  was 
not  done,  and  could  not  be  done,  without  the  assent 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  without  such  an 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
the  higher  classes  as  brought  degradation  and  ruin  to 
all  who  shared  in  its  spirit 

Unhappily,  this  spirit,  mistaken  for  the  religion  that 
had  sustiiined  them  through  their  long-protracted  con- 
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test  with  their  infidel  invadersy  was  all  but  universal  in 
Spain  during  this  whole  period.  The  first  and  the  last 
of  the  Hoase  of  Austria,  —  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the 
feeblest  of  his  descendants,  —  if  alike  in  nothing  else, 
were  alike  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  sustained  the 
Holy  Office  while  they  lived,  and  with  which,  by  their 
testaments,  they  commended  it  to  the  support  and 
veneration  of  their  respective  successors.*  Nor  did 
the  intervening  kings  show  less  deference  to  its  au- 
thority. The  first  royal  act  of  Philip  the  Second,  when 
he  came  from  the  Low  Countries  to  assume  the  crown 
of  Spain,  was  to  celebrate  an  auto  de  ft  at  Valladolid.' 
When  the  young  and  gay  daughter  of  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond of  France  arrived  at  Toledo,  in  1560,  that 
•  236  city  offered  an  auto  de  fe  *  as  part  of  the  re- 
joicings deemed  appropriate  to  her  wedding; 
and  the  same  thing  was  done  by  Madrid,  in  1632,  for 
another  French  princess,  when  she  gave  birth  to  an 
heir  to  the  crown ;  ^  —  odious  proofs  of  the  degree  to 
which  bigotry  had  stifled  both  the  dictates  of  an  en- 
lightened reason  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity: 
But  in  all  this  the  people  and  their  leaders  rejoiced. 
When  a  nobleman,  about  to  die  for  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  passed  the  balcony  where  Philip  the 
Second  sat  in  state  to  witness  the  horrors  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  appealed  to  that  monarch  not  to  see  his 
innocent  subjects  thus  cruelly  put  to  death,  the  king 
replied,  that,  if  it  were  his  own  son,  he  would  gladly 
carry  the  fagots  for  his  execution ;  and  the  answer  was 
received  at  the  time,  and  recorded  afterwards,  as  one 

*  Tapia,  Hist,  de  la  Civilizacion,  Tom.  rente  is  a  misprint  for  1623,  becanae 
III.  p.  77  and  p.  168.  Sandoval,  Hist.,  Isabel  de  Bourbon  had  no  child  boni 
Tom.  II.  p.  657.  in  1632,  while  the  Infanta  Dofia  Mam- 

7  Llorente,   Hist.,  Tom.   II.,  1817,  rita  Maria  Catalina  was  bom  25th  No- 

p.  239.  rember,  1623.     (Florez,  Reynaa  Catoli- 

*  Llorente,  Hist.,  Tom.  II.  p.  385,  cos,  1770,  Tom.  II.  p.  940.)  The  date 
Tom.  IV.  p.  3.     I  think  1G32  in  Llo-  in  the  text,  in  that  case,  should  be  16831 
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worthy  of  the  head  of  the  mightiest  empire  in  the 
world.®  And  again,  in  1680,  when  Charles  the  Second 
was  induced  to  signify  his  desire  to  enjoy,  with  his 
young  bride,  the  spectacle  of  an  auto  de  fe^  the  arti- 
sans of  Madrid  volunteered  in  a  body  to  erect  the 
needful  amphitheatre,  and  labored  with  such  enthu- 
siasm, that  they  completed  the  vast  structure  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time ;  cheering  one 
another  at  *  their  work  with  devout  exhorta-  *  237 
tions,  and  declaring  that,  if  the  materials  fur- 
nished them  should  fail,  they  would  pull  down  their 
own  houses  in  order  to  obtain  what  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  holy  task.^^ 


»  Tapia,  Hist.,  Tom.  IH.  p.  88.  Por- 
refio  (Dichos  y  Hechos  de  rhelipe  U., 
written  1626,  Chap.  XIV.)  and  Cabre- 
ra (Phelipe  IL,  Lib.  V.  cap.  iii.,  writ- 
ten earlier,  and  published  in  1619)  give 
the  words  of  the  king  to  Don  Carlos  de 
Sese,  the  unhappy  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, as  he  was  passing  to  his  awful 
fate  :  "  Yo  traere  la  leBa  para  quemar 
a  mi  hijo,  si  fuere  tan  malo  como  vos.'* 
Agustin  Davila,  who,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1598,  pronounced  a  funeral 
sermon  on  Philip  II.  in  Valladolid, — 
the  very  city  where  Carlos  de  Sese  had 
been  burnt  alive,  —  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  these  infamous  words  as  a 
**famo8a  sentencia."  (Sermoues  Fu- 
nerales  en  las  Honras  de  Felipe  II., 
Madrid,  1601,  4to,  f.  78.)  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  that 
the  gav  and  Epicurean  Philip  IV.  ex- 
pressed similar  feelings,  and  that,  in  a 
similar  way,  they  were  reckoned  among 
his  T>osthuraous  honors.  But  such  is 
the  fact.  On  being  asked,  as  a  matter 
of  form,  for  permission  to  thrust  one  of 
his  Ministers  of  State  into  the  Inquisi- 
tion, he  gave  it,  and  atldtnl,  as  a  volun- 
teer protestation,  that,  **  if  his  own  son 
were  guilty,  he  would  give  him  up  with 
an  equally  good  will.'  Balthazar  was 
then  alive,  and  a  child  he  passionately 
loved.  But  this  spirit  was  infused  by 
the  Inquisition  wherever  its  influences 
extended.  (See  Pedro  Rodriguez  de 
Monforte,  Honras,  ec.  de  Felipe  IV., 
Madrid,  1666,  4to,  p.  10.)  It  may  be 
well  here  to  note,  tnat  Mexico  claimed 


it  as  one  of  the  honors  of  Philip  II. 
that  he  introduced  the  Inquisition  there 
in  1574,  and  that  in  1596  eight  persons, 
five  of  whom  were  women,  were  burnt 
alive  as  Jews.  Exequias  de  Philippe 
II.,  Mexico,  1600,  4to,  ff.  133,  sqq. 

1^  One  of  the  most  i-emarkable  books 
that  can  be  consulted,  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of 
society  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  is  the  "  Relacion," 
etc.  of  this  "Auto  General"  of  1680, 

Eublished  immediately  afterwards  at 
[adrid,  by  Joseph  del  Olmo,  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  most  busy  in 
its  arrangements.  It  is  a  small  quarto 
of  308  pages,  and  gives,  as  if  describing 
a  magnificent  theatrical  pageant,  the 
details  of  the  scene,  which  began  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June 
80th,  and  was  not  over  till  nine  o'clock 
of  the  following  morning,  the  king  and 
queen  sitting  in  their  box  or  balcony,  to 
witness  it,  fourteen  hours  of  that  time. 
Eighty- five  grandees  entered  themselves 
as  especial  famUiares^  or  servants,  of 
the  Holy  Office,  to  do  honor  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  king  sent  from  his  own 
hand  the  first  fagot  to  the  accursed 
pile.  The  whole  number  of  victims 
exhibited  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
of  whom  twenty-one  were  bunit  alive  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  royal 
party  actually  witnessed  this  portion  of 
the  atrocities.  From  the  whole  ac- 
count, however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  devout  Spaniards  generally  re- 
garded the  exhibition  wim  favor,  and 
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Nor  had  the  principle  of  loyalty,  always  so  promi- 
nent in  the  Spanish  character,  become  less  perverted 
and  mischievous  than  the  religious  principle.  It  of- 
fered its  sincere  homage  alike  to  the  cold  severity  of 
Philip  the  Second,  to  the  weak  bigotry  of  Philip  the 
Third,  to  the  luxurious  selfishness  of  Philip  the  Fourth, 
and  to  the  miserable  imbecility  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  waste  and  profligacy  of  such  royal  favorites  as  the 
Duke  of  Lenna"  and  the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  which 
ended  in  national  bankruptcy  and  disgrace,  failed  seri- 
ously to  affect  the  sentiments  of  the  people  towards 
the  pei'son  of  the  monarch,  or  to  change  their  persua- 
sions that  their  earthly  sovereign  was  to  be  addressed 
in  words  and  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with 
which  they  approached  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.^    The 


most  of  them  witli  a  much  stronger 
ftM^iii;;;.  Madame  (rAulnoy  (Voyage, 
Tom.  III.  p.  154)  lijul  a  description  of 
the  ceremonies  intended  for  this  aufo 
dcji  given  to  her,  as  if  it  were  to  be  an 
lionor  t<i  the  monarchy,  hy  one  of  the 
Counsellors  of  the  In(|ui8ition  ;  but  I 
think  she  left  Madrid  before  it  oc- 
cnrnHl. 

It  is  a  strangle  and  striking  fact,  that 
Madame  de  Villars,  wife  of  the  French 
AmhasKidor,  notwithstanding  her  jwsi- 
tion,  was  unal)le  to  avoid  witnessing 
Rome  of  the  ceremonies  and  horrors  of 
this  (ivJtJi.  She  sjivs,  in  a  letter  to  Ma- 
dame  de  Coulanges,  dated  Julv  25, 1680: 
**Je  n'ai  pas  eu  le  courage  d'lLssister  k 
cette  horrible  execution  des  Juifs.  Ce 
fut  un  affreux  spectacle,  selon  ce  (|ue 
j*ai  eutondu  din^ ;  mals  pour  la  seniamc 
du  jugement,  il  fallut  bien  v  etn*,  k 
nioins  de  bonnes  attestations  des  mede- 
cins  d'etre  k  Textn'mite,  car  autrement 
on  eut  uasse  pour  hei-etitiue.  On  trouva 
inenic  fort  mauvais,  que  je  ne  ]>aruKse 
jKis  me  divertir  tout  k  fait  de  ce  qui  s'y 

iiassoit.      Mais  ce  qu'on  a  vu  exenvr 
le  cnisutes  k  la  mort  de  ces  miserables 


c'est  c^  qu'on   ne   |M»ut  vous  ecrin\' 

\s,  ed.  ~ 
128. 


licttres,  ed.  Francfort,  1760,  pp.  1*27, 


"  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Re- 
viNta  Litcraria  del  Es|>aftol,**  1845,  the 
profligacy  of  this  minion  of  au  im*s|H)n- 


sible  despotism  is  set  forth  by  Don  L. 
L.  Corradi.  His  income  annually  from 
the  royal  favor — excluding  occasional 
gnituities  —  was  four  hundreti  and  eigh- 
ty-eight thousand  ducats  at  one  penod 
of  his  authority. 

'*-*  S<*e  the  first  of  Doblado's  remarka- 
ble Letters,  where  he  says,  •*  You  hear 
from  the  puljut  the  duties  that  men 
owe  to  '  both  their  Migesties ' ;  and  a 
foivigner  is  often  suri)rit>ed  at  the  hopes 
ex  j)n*ssed  by  Sitaniards,  tliat  *  his  Miges* 
ty  will  be  i)leascd  to  grant  thera  life 
and  health  tor  some  years  more.*'  The 
Diet,  of  the  Academy,  1736,  verb.  J/a- 
ffcstadf  illustrators  this  still  further. 
Hut  a  more  striking  instance  of  this 
]>opular  use  of  the  word  than  any  there 
cittnl,  occurs  in  a  tract  entitled  "Epi- 
tome Historial,  ec.  de  los  onze  Mar- 
tyres  Franciscanos  de  Goreomio,  que 
escrivi(>  Fray  Alonso  Ix>pez  Mag<lalena,*' 
(Madrid,  1676,)  in  which,  s^^eakinff  of 
a  tumult  in  the  city  of  Gorcum  in  Hol- 
land, it  is  said  to  have  begun,  '*  Empn- 
ftando  los  hereges  las  armas  contra  touot 
los  fides  vasaUos  de  ainbas  MnJeMttfkg** 
(p.  18)  ;—  meaning  God  and  Philip  II. 

Matjestiul  was  also  appUwl  to  the  Pyx, 
as  cimtaining  the  sacramental  wafers. 
In  a  tract  on  a  showy  festival  in  the 
]>ansh  of  Sta.  Crux,  in  Madrid,  in  May, 
Iti'JS,  on  mvasion  of  the  transfer  of  too 
Sacniuicnt  to  a  new  chapel,  we  haTS 
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king  —  merely  •because  he  was  the  king —  *238 
was  looked  upon  substantially  as  he  had  been 
in  the  days  of  Saint  Ferdinand  and  the  "  Partidas," 
when  he  was  accounted  the  direct  vicegerent  of 
Heaven,  and  the  personal  proprietor  of  all  those  por- 
tions of  the  globe  which  he  had  inherited  with  his 
crown.^^  The  Due  de  Vendome,  therefore,  showed  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character,  when, 
in  the  War  of  the  Succession,  —  Madrid  being  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  everything  seeming  to 
be  lost,  —  he  still  declared,  that,  if  the  persons  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  were  but  safe,  he 
would  himself  answer  for  final  success.^*  In  fact,  the 
old  principle  of  loyalty,  sunk  into  a  submission  —  vol- 
untary, it  is  true,  and  not  without  grace,  but  still  an 
unhesitating  submission  —  to  the  mere  authority  of 
the  king,  seemed  to  have  become  the  only  efficient 
bond  of  connection  between  the  crown  and  its  sub- 
jects, and  the  main  resource  of  the  state  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  social  order.  The  nation  ceased  to  claim 
its  most  important  rights,  if  they  came  in  conflict  with 
the  rights  claimed  by  the  royal  prerogative  ;  so  that 
the  resistance  of  Aragon  in  the  case  of  Perez,  and  that 
of  Catalonia  against  the  oppressive  administration  of 
the  Count  Duke  Olivares,  were  easily  put  down  by  the 
zeal  of  the  very  descendants  of  the  Comuneros  of  Cas- 
tile. 


such  strange  phrases  as  the  following : 
''Todos  nueve  dias  estuvo  su  Magestad 
patents  "  ;  —  **  Un  Bufete  donde  estuvo 
su  Magestad,"  ec. ;  —  **  Breve  Comjien- 
dio  del  A()arato  y  Fiesta,"  ec.  Madrid, 
4to,  1628. 

Accounts  kindred  with  these,  and 
both  revolting  and  ridiculous,  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  a  consecrated  wafer 
vomited  by  a  priest  in  one  case,  and, 
in  another,  stolen  and  devoured  by  a 
magpie,  may  be  found  in  the  **  Dos 


tratados"  of  Cipriano  Valera,  1588,  re- 
printed s.  I.  1851,  pp.  491  -  494. 

I  cite  these  passages,  not  merely  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  use  of  the 
word  Magestad,  but  to  illustrate  a  sen- 
timent constantly  reappearing  in  Spam 
ish  literature,  ana  involving  a  confusion 
in  the  ideas  of  religious  faith  and  per- 
sonal loyalty  which  was  mischievous  to 
the  national  character. 

M  Partida  Segunda,  Tit.  XIII. 

w  Tapia,  HUt,  Tom.  IV.  p.  19. 
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It  is  this  degradation  of  the  loyalty  and  religion  of 
the  country,  infecting  as  it  did  every  part  of  the  na- 
tipnal  character,  which  we  have  felt  to  be  undermining 
the  general  culture  of  Spain  during  the  seventeenth 

century ;  its  workings  being  sometimes  visible 
*  239    *  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  hidden  by  the 

vast  and  showy  apparatus  of  despotism  and  su- 
perstition under  which  it  was  often  concealed  even 
from  its  victims.  But  it  is  a  most  melancholy  fact  in 
the  case,  that  whatever  of  Spanish  literature  survived 
at  the  end  of  this  period  found  its  nourishment  m  such 
feelings  of  religion  and  loyalty  as  still  sustained  the 
forms  of  the  monarchy,  —  an  imperfect  and  unhealthy 
life,  wasting  away  in  an  atmosphere  of  death.  At  last^ 
as  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  the  In- 
quisition and  the  despotism  seem  to  be  everjrwhere 
present,  and  to  have  cast  their  blight  over  everything. 
All  the  writers  of  the  time  yield  to  their  influences,  but 
none  in  a  manner  more  painful  to  witness,  than  Galde- 
ron  and  Solis ;  the  two  whose  names  close  up  the  pe- 
riod, and  leave  so  little  to  hope  for  the  future.  For 
tlie  "  Autos  "  of  Calderon  and  the  "  History  **  of  Solis 
were  undoubtedly  regarded,  both  by  their  authors  and 
by  the  public,  as  works  eminently  religious  in  their 
nature ;  and  the  respect,  and  even  reverence,  with  which 
each  of  these  great  men  treated  the  wretched  and 
imbecile  Charles  the  Second,  were  as  undoubtedly  ac- 
counted to  them  by  their  contemporaries  for  religious 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  At  the  present  day,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  a  literature  which  rests  in  any  consider- 
able degree  on  such  foundations  must  be  near  to  its 
faU.«^ 

^  See  the  end  of  "El  Segundo  Sci-     dc  Austria,*'  by  Calderon  ;    and  th« 
pio»,"andthat  of  "£1  SegundoBlaaon     Dedication  of  his  History  to  CharlM 
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II.,  by  Soiia,  in  which,  with  a  slight  de  Argensola  made  the  canonization  of 
touch  of  the  aflfectationa  of  eullismo,  San  Die«n>  a  sort  of  prophetical  canoni- 
which  Solfs  did  not  always  avoid,  he  zation  of  Philip  II.,  in  a  eancian  of  no 
tell8this"kingofshreds  and  patches*':  mean  merit  as  a  poem,  but  one  that 
"  I  find,  in  the  shadow  of  your  Migesty,  shocks  all  religious  feeling,  by  recall- 
the  ^lendor  that  is  wanting  in  my  own  ing  the  apotheosis  of  the  Roman  em- 
works."    In  the  same  spirit,  Lupercio  perors. 
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WAR  OF  THK  8CCCB88IOK.  —  BOUKBOM  rAMILT.— PHIUP  THE  PirTH.— AOAI>> 
EMT  OF  THB  SPANISH  LANG U AGE  :  ITS  DIOTIONART,  ORTHOORAPHf,  GRAM- 
MAR, AND  OTHER  WORKS.  —  ACADEMY  OF  BARCELONA.  —  ACADEMY  OF 
HISTORY.  —  STATE  OF  LETTERS. — POETRY:  MORAE8>  BARNUEYO,  RBYNOSA, 
ZEVALL08,   LOBO,   BENEGA8I,  PITILLA8. 

Charles  the  Second  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1700.  How 
low  he  lefl  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  country,  and 
how  completely  the  old  national  literature  had  died 
out  in  his  reign,  we  have  already  seen.  But,  before 
there  could  be  any  serious  thought  of  a  revival  from 
this  disastrous  state  of  things,  a  civil  war  was  destined 
to  sweep  over  the  land,  and  still  further  exhaust  its 
resources.  Austria  and  France,  it  had  been  long  under* 
stood,  would  make  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
so  soon  as  it  should  be  left  vacant  by  the  extinction 
of  the  reigning  djmasty ;  and  the  partisans  of  each  of 
these  great  powers  were  niunerous  and  confident  of 
success,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  throughout  Europe. 
At  this  moment,  while  standing  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  —  and  knowing  that  he  stood  there,  —  the 
last,  unhappy   descendant  of  the  House  of  Austri^i 
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with  many  misgivings  and  a  heart-felt  reluctance, 
finally  announced  his  preference ;  and,  by  a 
*  244  *  secret  political  testament,  declared  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin  and  grand- 
son of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  to  be  sole  heir 
to  his  throne  and  dominions. 

The  decision  was  not  unexpected,  and  was,  perhaps, 
as  wise  as  a  wiser  king  would  have  made  under  similar 
circumstjinces.  But  it  was  not  the  more  likely,  on 
either  account,  to  be  acquiesced  in.  Austria  declared 
war  against  the  new  dynasty,  as  soon  as  the  will  of 
the  deceased  monarch  was  divulged  ;  and  England  and 
Holland,  outraged  by  the  bad  faith  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, Avho,  hardly  two  years  before,  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  them  for  a  wholly  different  settle- 
ment of  the  Spanish  question,  soon  joined  her.  The 
war,  known  as  "  the  War  of  the  Succession,"  became 
general  in  its  character;  Spain  was  invaded  by  the 
allied  powers ;  and  the  contest  for  its  throne  was  kept 
up  on  the  soil  of  that  unfortunate  country,  partly  by 
foreign  troops,  and  partly  by  divisions  among  its  own 
people,  until  1713,  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  con- 
firmed the  claims  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  gave 
peace  to  Europe,  wearied  Avith  blood. 

So  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  the  results  of  this 
war  were  most  important  On  the  one  hand,  she  lost 
by  it  nearly  half  of  her  European  dominions,  and  fell, 
if  not  in  proportion  to  such  a  loss,  yet  very  greatly,  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast 
resources  of  her  American  colonies  still  remained  un- 
touched ;  her  people  had  been  roused  to  new  energy 
by  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  homes;  and 
their  ancient  loyalty  had  been,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  concentrated  on  a  young  and  adventurous 
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prince,  who,  though  himself  a  foreigner,  stood  before 
them  as  their  defender  against  foreign  invasion.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  as  if  still  there  were  life  in  Spain, 
and  as  if  something  remained  of  the  old  national  char- 
acter, on  which  to  build  a  new  culture.^ 

*  That  Philip  the  Fifth  should  desire  to  re-  *  245 
store  the  intellectual  dignity  of  a  country  that 
had  so  generously  adopted  him,  was  natural.  But 
while  the  war  lasted,  it  demanded  all  the  care  of 
his  government ;  and  when  it  was  over,  and  he  turned 
himself  to  the  task,  it  was  plain  that,  in  his  personal 
relations  and  dispositions,  he  was  but  imperfectly  fitted 
for  it.^  Notwithstanding  the  sincerest  efforts  to  assim- 
ilate himself  to  the  people  he  governed,  he  was  still  a 
foreigner,  little  acquainted  with  their  condition,  and 
unable  to  sympathize  with  their  peculiar  nationality. 
He  had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth ;  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe,  and  that  in 
which,  more  than  in  any  other,  letters  were  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  empire.  His  character 
was  not  strongly  marked ;  and  he  expressed  no  de- 
cided love  for  any  definite  form  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, though  he  had  good  taste  enough  to  enjoy  the 
elegance  to  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed, 
and  which  had  been  an  important  part  of  his  breed- 
ing.    He  was,  in  fact,  a  Frenchman ;  and  never  could 


1  Ix)rd  Mahon*8  [Lord  Stanhope's]  ex- 
cellent "History  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain"  (London,  1832, 
8vo)  leaves  the  same  general  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  war  on  the  Spanish  char- 
acter, that  is  left  by  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
true  one. 

'^  A  contemporary  semi-official  ac- 
count of  his  crossing  the  frontier  to 
enter  his  kingdom  notices  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  speak  Spanish,  but  was 
diligently  learning  it.     ''No  sabe  ha- 


blar  el  Espafiol  aunqne  lo  anreude  con 
grande  aplicacion."  (Entraoa  del  Rey 
nuestro  Se&or  en  Bayona,  ec.,  y  en 
I  run,  primer  pueblo  de  Espafia,  Ma- 
drid, 27  de  Enero,  1701,  4to,  pp.  7.) 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Cnarles, 
the  first  of  the  Austrian  family,  en- 
tered Spain  as  ignorant  of  its  langoage 
as  the  first  of  the  Bourbons  did,  and 
that  each  was  a  boy  of  about  seventeen, 
very  fit  to  learn  a  new  language,  bat 
not  fit  to  govern  a  great  empire.  At 
the  date  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  how* 
ever,  Philip  V.  was  thirty  yean  old. 
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forget  —  what  his  grandfather  had  unwisely  told  him 
always  to  remember  —  that  he  was  such.  When,  there- 
fore, he  desired  to  encourage  elegant  literature,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  first  recur  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  seen  it  encouraged  where,  more  than  in 
any  other  country,  it  had  been  successfully  fostered 
by  royal  patronage ;  and  if,  in  some  respects,  his  posi- 
tion was  little  favorable  to  such  a  use  of  his  power, 
in  one,  at  least,  it  was  eminently  fortunate;  for  the 
earlier  literature  of  Spain  had  so  nearly  disappeared, 
that  it  could  offer  little  resistance  to  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  introduce  new  forms  or  to  infuse  a 
new  character  into  the  old. 

At  this  moment,  the  idea  of  patronizing  and  control- 
ling the  literature  of  a  country  by  academies, 
*246  established  *  under  the  authority  of  its  gov- 
ernment, and  composed  of  the  principal  men 
of  letters  of  the  time,  was  generally  favored;  —  the 
French  Academy,  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
always  the  model  of  its  class,  being  now  at  the  height 
of  its  success  and  fame.  To  establish  a  Spanish  Acad- 
emy, which  should  have  similar  objects  and  reach  simi- 
lar results,  was,  therefore,  naturally,  the  great  literary 
project  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth.*  Probably 
the  king  himself  had  early  entertained  it  Certainly 
it  was  formally  brought  to  his  notice,  in  1713,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Villena,  a  nobleman,  who,  amidst  the  cares 
of  five  successive  viceroyalties,  had  found  leisure  to 
devote  himself,  not  only  to  letters,  but  to  some  of  the 


'  The  Royal  Library,  now  the  Na- 
tional Libnin',  at  Maarid,  which  was 
strictly  the  earliest  literary  project  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  was  founded  in 
1711  ;  but  for  several  years  it  was  an 
institution  of  little  im{)ortance.  (Kl 
Bibliotecario  y  el  Trovador,  Madrid, 
1841,  folio,  p.  3.)    The  ConatUucUmca 


were  |»iven  January  2,  1716,  and  it  ia 
a  chaiTKrteristic  circumstance  that  the 
first  of  them  requires  the  king's  eomfci- 
sor  to  1k\  i«  all  future  tim4,  its  respon- 
sible Director.  (Fundacion  y  Estatntoe 
de  la  Libreria  publica,  Maarid,  1716, 
4to.)  It  Wcame,  of  course,  an  orthodox 
library,  and  little  else,  for  a  long  time. 
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more  severe  branches  of  the  physical  and  exact  scien- 
ces. His  first  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  form  an 
academy  whose  empire  should  extend,  on  all  sides, 
to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  whose  subdi- 
visions should  be  substantially  made  according  to  the 
system  of  Lord  Bacon.  This,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned  as  too  vast  an  undertaking  ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  begin  by  confining  the  duties  of  the  new 
association  principally  to  "  the  cultivation  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  purity  of  the  Castilian  language."  An 
Academy  for  this  object  went  into  operation,  by  virtue 
of  a  royal  decree  dated  the  3d  of  October,  1714.* 

*As  it  was  modelled  almost  exactly  after  *  247 
the  form  of  the  French  Academy,  so  the  first 
project  of  its  members  was  that  of  making  a  Dic- 
tionary. The  work  was  much  needed.  From  the 
time  of  Fernando  de  Herrera  the  language  had  not 
received  large  additions,  but  it  had  received  some  that 
were  of  value.  Mendoza  and  Coloma  had  introduced 
a  few  military  terms,  that  have  since  passed  into  com- 
mon use ;  and  both  of  them,  with  Ercilla,  Urrea,  and 
many  others,  had  been  so  familiar  with  the  Italian,  as 
to  seize  some  of  its  wealth  for  their  own.     Cervantes, 


*  **  Historia  de  la  Academia,"  in  the 
Preface  to  the  **  Diccionario  de  la  Len- 
giia  Castellana,  por  la  Real  Academia 
Espafiola,"  Madnd,  Tom.  I.,  1726,  folio. 
St^mpere  y  Guarinos,  Biblioteca,  1785, 
Discurso  Preliminar,  and  Tom.  I.  p. 
55.  Fundacion  y  Estatutos  de  la  Real 
Academia  Elspafiola,  Madrid,  1715,  4to. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  July  6, 
1713,  and  eight  persons  were  present. 
The  Marquis  of  Villena,  its  real  founder 
and  first  Director,  better  known  in 
English  history  as  the  Duke  of  Escalo- 
na,  rendered  military  services  to  his 
country  as  well  as  ciWl,  but  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  exchanged  for  General 
Stanhope.  He  died  in  1738,  fifty-nine 
years  old.     His  son  succeeded  him  as 
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second  Director  of  the  Academy,  and 
died  in  1751,  aged  thirty-ei^ht.  To 
both,  the  Academy  offered  distinguished 
funeral  honors.  See  "  Kelacion  de  las 
Exequias  que  la  Real  Academia  Espa- 
fiola celebro  por  el  Excmo.  Seftor  Mer- 
curio  Antonio  Lopez  Pacheco,  Marques 
de  Villena  su  Director,**  ec,  Madrid, 
1738,  4to  ;  and  **  Elogio  Historico,  ec. 
del  Marques  de  Villena  su  Segundo 
Director,  por  D.  Francisco  Antonio  de 
An^lo,**  Madrid,  1751 ;  the  first  con- 
sisting in  part  of  a  Eulogy  by  Bias  de 
Nasarre,  the  editor  of  the  Comedias  de 
Cervantes ;  and  the  last  being  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy. 

See  also  Pelisson,  Histoire  de  1*  Acad^ 
mie  Franfaise,  Amsterdam,  12mo,  1717 
p.  63. 
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however,  had  perhaps  done  more  than  anybody  else. 
That  he  was  insensible  neither  to  the  danger  of  a  too 
free  intermixture  of  foreign  words,  nor  to  the  true 
principles  that  should  govern  their  introduction  when 
needed,  he  has  shown  in  the  conversations  of  Don 
Quixote  with  the  printers  at  Barcelona,  and  with 
Sancho  at  the  Duke's  castle ;  but  still  he  felt  the 
rights  of  genius  within  him,  and  exercised  them  in 
this  respect  as  boldly  as  he  did  in  most  others.  His 
new  compounds,  his  Latinisms,  his  restoration  of  old 
and  neglected  phrases,  and  his  occasional  recourse  to 
the  Italian,  have  all  been  noted ;  and,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  the  words  he  adopted  now  enter  into  the 
recognized  vocabulary  of  the  language.  Other  writers 
ventured  in  the  same  direction,  with  less  success ;  but 
still,  from  the  glossaries  added  to  the  poems  of  Blasco, 
in  1584,  and  of  Lopez  Pinciano  in  1605,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  words,  which  were  then  thought 
to  need  explanation,  have  long  since  become  familiar, 
and  that  the  old  Castilian  stock,  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  the  Second  and  Philip  the  Third,  was  receiving 
additions,  which  ought,  in  some  way,  to  be  recognized 
as  an  important  part  of  its  permanent  resources* 
*248  *But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  old  language  had  been 
much  abused.     From  the  appearance  of  Gongora  no 


*  Garces,  Vi^r  y  Elejpincia  de  la 
Lcngiia  Castollano,  Madri<l,  1791,  2 
torn.  8vo,  PniloKO  to  aich  voIuiim*. 
Menduza  used  nductantly  such  words 
as  ccntinehi^  and  Colonia  introduced 
diqur^  et<\  from  his  Dutch  ex])erience. 
Navarrotr  ( Vida  de  Ctrrvantog,  T>p.  163- 
IHO)  and  Cfarccs  (loo.  citJ  snow  the 
value  of  wliat  Cervantes  did,  and  Cle- 
tnoncin  (c<l.  I).  (Quixote,  Toin.  V.  pp. 
99,  292,  and  357)  gives  a  list  of  the 
I^tin,  Italian,  and  other  words  used 
by  CVivantes,  hut  not  always  natural- 


ized, on  which,  in  various  notes  else- 
where, he  seenis  to  look  with  less  favor 
than  Oarces  (loes.  Quite  as  curious  as 
cither  are  the  words,  which  Hlasco, 
(Universal  Redeneion,  1684)  and  Lopex 
Pinciano  (El  Felayo,  1605)  thought  it 
necessary  to  ])ut  into  vocabularies  at 
the  en<l  of  their  resiwctive  poems,  and 
to  define  for  their  readers,  among  which 
are  fatal f  iwtol^  fttyt:,  gruta,  abandth 
7Mr,  nduhir^  anJuIo,  apUiuno^  arrnjane, 
assedut,  etc., — all  now  familiar  Cas- 
tilian. 
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proper  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of  its 
purity  or  of  its  original  characteristics,  by  many  of  the 
most  popular  authors  that  employed  it.  The  Latinir 
parhj  as  Quevedo  called  the  affectation  of  his  time, 
had  brought  in  many  Latin  words  and  many  strange 
phrases,  wholly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Span- 
ish. Such  words  and  constructions,  too,  had  enjoyed 
much  favor;  and  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  and  the 
other  leading  spirits,  who  pronounced  them  to  be 
affectations  and  refused  directly  to  countenance  them, 
yet  occasionally  yielded  to  the  fashion  of  their  time,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  applause  which  was  sure  to  follow.* 
Both  to  receive  the  words  that  had  been  rightfully 
naturalized  in  the  language,  and  to  place  a  mark 
of  disapprobation  on  those  that  were  unworthy  to 
be  adopted,  a  Dictionary  resting  on  authority  was 
wanted.  None  such  had  been  attempted  in  Spain. 
Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  century, 
only  one  Spanish  Dictionary  of  any  kind  had  been 
produced  that  received,  or  deserved,  the  notice  of 
the  Academy.  This  was  the  work  of  Covarrubias, 
whose  "Tesoro,"  first  printed  in  1611,  is  a  curious 
book,  full  of  learning,  and,  in  the  etymological  part, 
valuable,  but  often  conceited,  and  rarely  showing 
philosophical  acuteness  in  its  definitions.^  The 
*new   Academy,   therefore,  could   obtain    but    *249 


•  It  is  impossible  to  open  the  works 
of  Count  Villainediana,  and  the  other 
followers  of  Oongora,  without  finding 
proofs  of  their  willingness  to  change 
the  language  of  Spanish  literature  ;  but 
there  is  a  small  and  very  ininerfect  list 
of  the  words  and  phrases  tnese  inno- 
vators  favored,  to  be  found  in  the 
*'  Declamacion  contra  los  Abuses  de  la 
Lengua  Castellana,"  by  Vargas  y  Ponce, 
p.  150,  which  will  at  once  illustrate 
their  general  purpose. 

^  There  is  an  edition  of  the  **  Teaoro" 


of  Covarrubias,  by  Benito  Remigio  Noy- 
dens,  (Madrid,  1674,  folio,)  which  is 
better  and  ampler  than  the  original 
work.  Very  little  has  been  done  since 
for  Spanish  etymologies.  The  last  work 
on  the  subject  of  much  pretension  was 
the  "Diccionario  de  Etimologias,"  by 
Don  Ramon  Cabrera,  who  died  in  1883, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  leaving  his 
work  in  a  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
state,  in  which  condition  it  was  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  Don  Juan  Pedro 
Ayegui,  Madrid,  1887,  2  vols.  8yo. 
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little  help  from  the  labors  of  their  predecessors, 
and,  for  such  as  was  worth  having,  were  obliged 
to  go  back  to  Lebrixa  and  his  editors.  But  they 
were  in  earnest  They  labored  diligently,  and  be- 
tween 1726  and  1739  produced  their  grand  work,  in 
six  folio  volumes.  On  the  whole,  it  did  them  honor. 
No  doubt,  it  shows,  in  several  parts,  a  want  of  mature 
consideration  and  good  judgment.  Many  words  were 
omitted  that  should  have  been  inserted  ;  many  were 
inserted  which  were  afterward  striken  out ;  and  many 
wfere  given  on  unsatisfactory  authorities.  But  its  defi- 
nitions are  generally  good;  its  etymologies — though 
this  part  of  the  work  was  little  regarded  by  its  authors 

—  are  respectable ;  and  its  citations  are  ample  and 
pertinent.  In  fact,  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  lan- 
guage, in  the  way  of  dictionaries,  since  its  origin,  was 
not  equal  to  what  was  now  done  in  this  single  work. 

But  the  Academicians  were  not  slow  to  perceive, 
that  a  Dictionary  so  large  could  exercise  little  popular 
influence.  They  began,  therefore,  soon  afterwards,  to 
prepare  an  abridgment,  in  a  single  folio  volume,  for 
more  general  use,  and  published  the  first  edition  of  it 
in  1780.  The  project  was  judicious,  and  its  execu- 
tion skilful.  It  omitted  the  discussions,  citations,  and 
formal  etymologies  of  the  larger  work ;  but  it  estab- 
lished a  better  vocabulary,  and  improved  many  of  the 
old  definitions.  It  had,  therefore,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance, a  decided  autliorit\^ ;  and,  by  the  persevering  la- 
bors of  the  Academy,  has  continued,  in  its  successive 
editions,  to  be  the  proper  standard  of  the  language, 

—  labors  which,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  have  been  always  heavy,  and  some- 
times disagreeable,  from  the  constant  tendency  of 
even  the  better  writers,  like  Melendez  and  his  school, 
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to  fall  into  Gallicisms,  which  the  increasing  intercourse 
with  France  had  rendered  fashionable  in  the  society  of 
their  time.® 

*  Another  difficulty,  however,  so 
itself  to  the  Academy,  q"ii 
size  of  their  Dictionary. 

phy  they  had  adopted.  The  llu  ^  ^*  tue  Cj  ilian 
—  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  VQiy.  various  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed,  and  partly  from  the  popular 
character  of  its  literatur^r^Tiad  always  been  more  un- 
settled than  that  of  the  other-  modem  languages.  Le- 
brixa,  the  great  scholar  of  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  first  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  order,  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  system,  which  appeared  in  1517, 
seemed  at  first  likely  to  secure  general  favor  and  ac- 
ceptance.® But  thirty  treatises,  that  at  different  times 
followed,  had  —  with  the  exception  of  the  acute  and 
pleasant  one  printed  by  Aleman  when  he  was  in 
Mexico,  in  1609  —  served  rather  to  unsettle  and  con- 
fuse the  whole  matter,  than  to  determine  anything  in 
relation  to  it^^ 


'  I  have  a  pamphlet  in  4to,  1713, 
entitled  "  Plunta  y  Metodo  que  deven 
observar  lo8  Academicos  en  la  Compo- 
sicion  del  niievo  Diccionario  "  ;  —  and 
two  smaller  tracts  without  date,  entitled 
'*Keglas  para  la  Coreccion  y  Aumento 
del  Diccionario  '* ;  —  differing  congider- 
ably  from  each  other,  but  all  three  con- 
taining sensible  rules  fitted  to  snccessive 
stages  in  the  composition  of  the  Diction- 
ar}-,  and  all  three  published  by  order  of 
the  Academy  for  tne  government  of  its 
members  while  engaged  in  the  task. 

•  It  was  re]>rintea  by  Mayans  y  Sis- 
car,  from  a  copy  without  a  title-page, 
which  was  the  only  one  he  could  find 
in  Madrid  or  Salamanca,  in  1735,  with 
prefaces  and  Ke/Ucciones^  which  were 
little  needed  and  explain  little.  It  la 
a  very  small,  simple  treatise,  making 
hardly  50  pages,  in  18mo. 

*^  Among  the  attempts  to  correct  and 
Kttle  Spanish  orthography,  there  ap- 


peared, while  the  Academy  was  busy 
with  its  work,  a  pamphlet,  whose  title 
announces  its  absurdity,  viz. :  "Alfa- 
beto  o  nueba  qoloqazion  de  las  letras 
qonozidas  en  nuestro  idioma  Qastella- 
no,  ec.,  por  Don  Jos^  Ipolito  Baliente, 
Profesor  de  Artes  en  los  fistudios  de 
la  Ziudad  de  Plasf  nzia  i  de  Leycs  en  la 
Unibersidad  de  Salamanqa,"  4to,  1731. 
It  was  answered  by  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled "Hypolito  contra  Ipolito,  el  Es- 
pa&ol  vindicado,  ec.,  por  D.  Gabriel  de 
Atarbe  y  Anguita,"  Madrid,  1782,  4to. 
This  last  tract  maintains  the  uti  passi- 
detis  of  the  language,  not  very  well,  to 
be  sure,  but  well  enough  to  defeat  an 
adversary  so  extravagant.  The  **  Orto- 
grafia  de  la  Lengua  Castellana**  (Mexi-  - 
CO,  1609,  4to,  ff.  83)  is  a  pleasant  and 
important  treatise,  which,  as  the  nov- 
elist intimates,  he  be^n  to  write  in 
Castile  and  finished  in  Mexico.  It 
proposes  to  reverse  the  letter  o  in  order 
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*  251  *  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first 
attempt  of  the  Academy,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  short  discourse,  prefixed  to  its  larger  Dictionary,  pro- 
duced little  effect.  A  separate  work,  which  appeared 
in  1742,  did  something  more,  but  not  much ;  and  the 
successive  editions  of  it  which  were  called  for  by  the 
public  rather  showed  the  uneasy  state  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  points  under  discussion,  than  anything 
else.  At  last,  in  1815,  the  Academy,  in  the  eighth 
recension  of  its  treatise  on  Orthography,  and  in  1817, 
in  the  fifth  of  its  smaller  Dictionary,  began  a  series  of 
important  changes,  which  have  been  generally  adopted 
by  subsequent  writers  of  authority,  and  appear  to 
have  nearly  settled  the  spelling  of  the  Castilian, 
though  still  it  seems  open  to  a  few  further  modifica- 
tions, and  even  to  invite  them.^ 


to  cxnrftss  th«  soft  ch,  as  in  mucho,  to 
be  ]»niited  viu^t) ;  uses  two  forms  of  the 
letter  r;  writes  the  conjunction  y  al- 
ways if  as  Salva  now  insists  it  should 
l»e  ;  and  claims  j\  //,  and  il  to  be  sei)a- 
rate  letters,  as  they  have  long  been  ad- 
mitted to  be.  As  to  the  use  of  i  to  ex- 
imiHs  the  coujuncti<m  ?/,  which  may  yet 
txi  aJoj)ted,  it  has  fn^quently  been  in- 
sistiHl  upon.  It  is  dune  in  the  Obras 
Liiicas  of  Virues,  1609,  the  printer, 
however,  en  tiering  the  following  caveat : 
' '  Ija  Ortografia  qu*^  lleva  este  libro  se 
puso  a  persuasion  del  Antor  y  no  como 
f'U  la  im]>renta  se  usa."  And  again  it 
is  done  by  Rstelxin  de  Vilh'gas  in  his 
Erotioas,  1617  ;  but  again  the  printer 
protests  that  the  Inwk  is  printed  "a 
Costa  del  Autor  i  ])or  el  corR>gida  la  or- 
tografia." Aleman  was  contemjH)rary 
lentil  both,  and  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  aysteuLS. 

In  K|M>aking  of  Aleman,  I  am  re- 
minded of  his  '*  San  Antonio  de  Pachni," 
written  under  a  religious  vow  (Prefare  to 
Guzman  du  Alfarache,  S4>gunda  Parte, 
1605)  and  printe<l  at  Seville  in  12nio  in 
1604  and  twice  afterwards.  It  bidongs 
to  the  same  class  of  books  with  the 
"San  Patricio"  of  Montalvan,  (s«*e 
onf€,  Vol.  II.  pp.  313,  367,  not**,)  but 
is  more   elubomtu   and  more  devout. 


Tlie  number  of  the  Saint's  miracles  that 
it  records  is  very  great.  Whether  Ale- 
man invented  any  of  them  for  the  occa- 
sion, I  do  not  know ;  but  they  some- 
times read  as  much  like  novelas  as  some 
of  his  stories  in  the  "  Guzman  "  do,  and 
are  always  written  in  the  same  idio- 
matic and  unadulterated  Ca.itilian.  It 
is  introiluced  by  a  amcion  in  honor  of 
it  by  Lope  de  Vega.  It  is  an  uncom- 
monly attractive  l>ook  of  its  class ;  — 
much  better  than  Montal van's,  or  an 
anonymous  one,  entitled  *'  Libro  de  la 
Historia  y  Milagrus  hechos  a  invoca- 
cion  de  nuestra  Sebora  de  Monserrat" 
(Ikrc^lona,  1556,  12mo,  if.  269).  This 
last,  however,  is  a  curious  monument 
of  Smnish  faith,  bringing  down  its  suc- 
cession of  325  miracles  to  the  very  year 
of  its  publicati(m,  during  which  the 
last  four  are  recorded  to  have  been  |)er- 
formed. 

^^  The  difficulties  in  Castilian  orthog- 
raphy are  set  forth  in  the  '^Dialogode 
las  Lenguas"  (Mayans  y  Sis<*ar,  Ori- 
genes,  Tom.  II.  pp.  47-65);  bat  the 
ingenious  author  of  that  discussion  it 
more  sevens  than  was  necessary  on  Le- 
biixa.  An  anonymous  writer  of  an  ex- 
eeUent  eH.say  on  the  same  subject,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Repertorio  Amer* 
icano,  (Tom.  I.  p.  27,)  is  a  great  deal 
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A  Grammar,  'ike  a  Dictionary,  was  provided  for  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Academy.  But  the  original  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  few  of  whom  were  men  of  note  and 
authority,  showed  a  marked  unwillingness  to 
*  approach  the  difficult  discussions  involved  in  *  252 
such  a  work,  and  did  not  undertake  them  at  all 
till  1740.  Even  then,  they  went  on  slowly  and  with 
anxiety ;  so  that  the  result  of  their  labors  did  not 
appear  till  1771.  For  this  delay  they  were  not 
wholly  in  fault.  They  had  little  to  guide  them,  ex- 
cept the  rival  Grammars  of  Gayoso  and  San  Pedro, 
which  were  published  while  the  Academy  was  prepar- 
ing its  own,  and  the  original  attempt  of  Lebrixa,  which 
had  long  been  forgotten.  But  after  so  protracted  a 
labor,  the  Academicians  should  have  produced  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  their  claims ;  for  what  they 
gave  to  the  world,  at  last,  was  an  unphilosophical  and 
unpractical  work,  which,  though  subjected  to  frequent 
revision  since,  is  hardly  an  outline  of  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  quite  inferior  to  the  Grammar  of  Salva.^ 


more  judicious.  But  how  unsettled 
much  still  remains  in  practice  may  be 
seen  in  the  "  Manual  del  Cajista,  por 
Jose  Maria  Palacios,"  Madrid,  1845, 
18nio,  where  (pn.  134-154)  is  a  **Pron- 
tuario  de  las  Voces  de  dudosa  Orto- 
^•afi'a,"  containing  above  1800  words. 

1  do  not  know  any  country  where,  by 
a  general  popular  consent,  all  careful 
8i)elling  has  been  so  much  neglected  as 
in  Spain  ;  —  a  fact  obvious  to  anybody 
who  has  noticed  the  signs  of  the  shops 
and  tradespeople  in  its  different  cities, 
and  one  well  ridiculed  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *'  Bello  Gusto  Satirico  de  In- 
8crii>ciones,"    (Madrid,    1785,    18mo,) 

Sroposing,  as  one  of  Moli^re's  Facheuz 
oes,  to  have  an  office  of  inspector  of 
shop  signs,  which  one  of  his  annotators 
says  at  one  time  really  existed  in  Paris. 
Madrid  could  not  do  better  than  to  fol- 
low the  example. 

The  orthography  of  the  Academy  was 
attacked,  in  1806,  by  an  anonymous 
writer,    who    proposed,    among   other 


changes,  to  suppress  the  letters  h,  q,  v, 
J*,  and  y,  giving  a  practical  example  of 
his  theory,  in  the  spelling  of  his  trea- 
tise. (Keflexiones  sobre  la  Ortograf[a 
de  la  Lengua  Castellana,  ec.,  Madrid, 
1806,  18mo,  pp.  47.)  An  attempt  so 
absurd,  of  course,  produced  no  effect. 

^  Of  Lebrixa*s  Grammar  I  have  al- 
ready spoken,  (Vol.  II.  p.  22,)  and  the 
memory  of  it  was  now  so  much  revived 
that  a  counterfeit  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished, about  1775,  in  small  folio,  hard- 
ly, I  should  judge  from  its  appearance, 
with  the  intention  of  deceiving.  But 
such  things  were  not  uncommon  about 
that  time,  as  Mendez  says,  who  thinks 
the  edition  in  question  had  been  printed 
about  twenty  years  when  he  published 
his  work  in  1 796.  (See  Typog. ,  p.  242. ) 
It  is,  however,  already  so  rare,  that  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  it  with  difficulty. 

That  of  Gayoso  was  first  printed  at 
Madrid,  in  1745,  12mo,  and  tnat  of  San 
Pedro  in  Videncia,  1769,  12mo,  which 
last  Gayoso,  diagniKing  himself  under 
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A  History  of  the  Castilian  Language  and  an  Art  of 
Poetry,  which  were  also  expressly  prescribed  by  the 
statutes  of  the  Academy,  have  never  been  prepared 
under  their  authority ;  but,  instead  of  these  tasks, 
they  have  sometimes  performed  duties  not  originally 
imposed  upon  them.  Thus  they  have  published  care- 
ful editions  of  diflferent  works  of  recognized  authority, 
particularly  a  magnificent  one  of  *^Don  Quixote,*'  in 
1780  -  84.  Since  1777,  they  have,  from  time  to  time, 
offered  prizes  for  poetical  compositions,  though,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  with  less  important  results  than 
had  been  hoped.  And  occasionally  they  have  printed, 
with  funds  granted  to  them  by  the  government^  works 
deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  such  pat- 
*  253  ronage,  and,  among  *  others,  the  excellent  trea- 
tise of  Garces  on  "  The  Vigor  and  Beauty  of  the 
Spanish  Language,"  which  appeared  under  their  aus- 
pices in  1791.^^  During  the  whole  century,  therefore, 
the  Spanish  Academy,  occupied  in  these  various  ways, 
continued  to  be  a  useful  institution,  carefully  abstain- 
ing from  such  claims  to  control  the  public  taste  as 
were  at  first  made  by  its  model  in  France,  and,  though 
not  always  very  active  and  efficient,  still  never  deserv- 
ing the  reproach  of  neglecting  the  duties  and  tasks  for 
which  it  was  originally  instituted. 

One  good  effect  that  followed  from  the  foundation 
of  the   Spanish  Academy  was  the   establishment  of 


a  8ort  of  anagram,  attacked,  in  his 
"Convereacionps  C-ritioas,  por  Don  An- 
tonio Gobevos,"  (Madrid,  1780,  12mo,) 
whore  h«  shows  tliat  Sun  Pedro  was  not 
so  original  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
but  treats  his  Grammar  with  moro 
harshness  than  it  deservcil.  Salva's 
*'Oram&tica  de  la  Lengua  Cost^'llana 
(iomo  ahora  se  halla  "  was  first  printed 
in  1831,  and  the  sixth  nlition  appeared 
lit  Madrid  in  1844,  12ino ;  a  suAident 
proof  of  the  want  of  sucli  a  book. 


w  Gregorio  Garcds,  whose  "  Fnnda- 
mento  del  Vigor  y  Elc^ncia  de  la  Len- 
gua Castellana  "  was  printed  at  Madrid, 
1791,  2  tooL  Svo,  was  a  Jesuit,  and 
prepared  this  important  work  in  exile 
at  Ferrara,  in  which  city  he  lived  above 
thirty  years,  and  from  which  he  re- 
tuniinl  home  in  1798,  under  the  decree 
of  Charles  IV.  abrogating  that  of  his 
father  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Order 
from  S^ttun,  in  17t>7. 
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other  academies  for  kindred  purposes.  These  acade- 
mies were  entirely  different  from  the  social  meetings, 
under  the  same  name,  that  were  imitated  from  the 
Italian  Acadeniias  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  — 
one  of  the  earliest  of  which  was  held  in  the  house  of 
Cort^s,^*  the  conqueror  of  Mexico ;  —  though  still  the 
elder  associations  seem  sometimes  to  have  furnished 
materials  out  of  which  the  institutions  that  succeeded 
them  were  constructed.  At  least,  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Academy  of  Barcelona,  which  has  rendered 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  letters  since  1751,  after 
having  long  existed  as  an  idle  affectation,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Academy  of  the  Diffident"  The  only 
one,  however,  of  any  consequence  to  the  general  liter- 
ature of  the  country,  was  established  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fifth,  —  the  Academy  for  Spanish  His- 
tory, founded  in  1738;  the  character  and  amount  of 
whose  labors,  both  published  and  unpublished,  do  its 
members  much  honor.^ 

But  such  associations  everywhere,  though 
they  may  be  *  useful  and  even  important  in  *  254 
their  proper  relations,  can  neither  create  a  new 
literature  for  a  country,  nor,  where  the  old  literature  is 
seriously  decayed,  do  much  to  revive  it.  The  Spanish 
academies  were  no  exceptions  to  this  remark.  All  ele- 
gant culture  had  so  nearly  disappeared  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Bourbons,  and  there  was  such  an  insen- 
sibility to  its  value  in  those  classes  of  society  where 


1*  See  anUf  Part  II.  c.  5,  and  note> 
Vol.  II.  p.  11. 

^  For  an  account  of  these  Academies, 
see  Guarinos,  ''  Biblioteca'* ;  and  for  a 
notice  of  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  History,  see  the  first  volume  of 
its  Memoirs.  The  old  Acadtmias,  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian,  —  such  as  are 
ridiculed  in  the  *'  Diablo  Cojuelo,** 
Tranco  IX., — had  much  gone  out  of 


fashion  and  been  displaced  by  the  mod- 
em TertuliaB,  where  both  sexes  meet, 
and  which  in  their  turn  have  been  ridit 
culed  in  the  SayneUa  of  Ramon  de  la 
Cruz  and  Castillo.  Even  much  earlier, 
Figueroa  says  (Pla^a  Universal,  1615, 
f.  64\  that  the  Academias  had  given 
occasion  for  such  quarrelling  and  scan- 
dal, that  they  Iwd  been  disooante- 
nanced. 
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it  should  liave  been  most  cherished,  that  it  was  plain 
the  resuscitation  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  that  the 
land  must  long  lie  fallow  before  another  harvest  could 
be  gathered  in.  During  the  entire  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  therefore,  —  a  reign  which,  including  the  few 
months  of  his  nominal  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son, 
extends  to  forty-six  years,  —  we  shall  find  undeniable 
traces  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things;  few  authors 
appearing  who  deserve  to  be  named  at  all,  and  still 
fewer  who  demand  a  careful  notice. 

Poetry,  indeed,  or  what  pjissed  under  that  name^ 
continued  to  be  written ;  and  some  of  it,  though  little 
encouraged  by  the  general  regard  of  the  nation,  was 
printed.  Moraes,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  rank, 
who  had  lived  in  Spain  from  his  youth,  wrote  two 
heroic  poems  in  Spanish ;  the  first  on  the  discovery 
of  "The  New  World,"  which  he  published  in  1701, 
and  the  other  on  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  which  was  printed  in  1712;  both  appear- 
ing originally  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  consequence 
of  the  author's  impatience  for  fame,  and  the  earlier  of 
of  them  still  remaining  so.  But  they  have  been  long 
forgotten.  Indeed,  the  first,  which  is  full  of  extrava- 
gant allegories,  soon  found  the  fate  which  its  author 
felt  it  deserved ;  and  the  other,  though  written  with 
great  deference  for  the  rules  of  art,  and  more  than 
once  reprinted,  has  not  at  last  enjoyed  a  better  fortune. 

Tlie  most  amusing  work  of  Moraes  is  a  prose  satire, 
printed  in  1734,  called  "The  Caves  of  Salamanca," 
where  in  certain  grottos,  which  a  popular  tradition  sup- 
posed to  exist,  sealed  up  by  magic,  within  the  banks 
of  the  Tonnes,  he  finds  Amadis  of  Gaul,  Oriana,  and 
Celestina,  and  discourses  Avith  them  and  other 
*  255    fanciful   personages   on  *  such  subjects  as  his 
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humor  happens  to  suggest.  Parts  of  it  are  very 
wild ;  parts  of  it  are  both  amusing  and  wise ;  espe- 
cially what  is  said  about  the  Spanish  language  and 
academies,  and  about  the  "  Telemachus "  of  Fene- 
lon,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  The  whole 
shows  few  of  the  affectations  of  style  that  still  de- 
formed and  degraded  whatever  there  was  of  literature 
in  the  country,  and  which,  though  ridiculed  in  "  The 
Caves  of  Salamanca,"  are  abundant  in  the  other  works 
of  the  same  author.^® 

A  long  heroic  poem,  in  two  parts,  in  honor  of  the 
conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Pizarros,  was  printed  in  Lima 
in  1732.  It  is  founded  principally  on  the  prose  His- 
tory of  the  Inca  Garcilasso,  but  is  rarely  so  interesting 
as  the  gossip  out  of  which  it  was  constructed.  The 
author,  Pedro  de  Bamuevo,  was  an  officer  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  South  America ;  and  he  gives 
in  the  Preface  a  long  list  of  his  works,  published  and 
unpublished.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, but  not  a  poet.  Like  Moraes,  he  has  arranged  a 
mystical  interpretation  to  his  story ;  some  parts  of 
which,  such  as  those  where  America  comes  before  God, 
and  prays  to  be  conquered  that  she  may  be  converted, 
are  really  allegorical ;  while,  in  general,  the  interpre- 
tation he  gives  is  merely  an  after-thought,  forced  and 
unnatural.     But  his  work  is  dull  and  in  bad  taste,  and 


>*  There  is  an  edition  of  the  **  Nuevo 
Muudo,"  printed  at  Barcelona,  1701, 
4to,  containing  many  blanks,  which 
the  author  announces  his  intention  to 
fill  up.  Of  the  * 'Alfonso,  6  la  Funda- 
cion  del  R<'vno  de  Portugal,"  there  are 
editions  of  1712, 1716,  1731,  and  1737. 
There  is  a  notice  of  the  author  —  Fran- 
cis*!o  Bot^lho  Moraes  e  Vasconcellos  — 
in  Barbosa,  (Tom.  II.  p.  119,)  and  at 
the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  Alfonso, 
Salamanca,  1731,  4to,  is  a  defence  of 
a  few  i)ecullaritie3  in  its  orthography. 


"Las  Cuevas  de  Salamanca**  (s.  1. 
1734)  is  a  small  volume,  divided  into 
seven  books,  written,  perhaps,  at  Sala- 
manca itself,  which  Moraes  loved,  and 
where  he  retired  in  his  old  age.  He 
published  one  or  two  works  in  Spanish, 
oesides  those  already  mentioned,  and 
one  or  two  in  Latin,  but  no  others  of 
consequence.  Gayangos  notes  a  trifling 
poetical  work  of  Moraes  in  Spanish  as 
early  as  1696.  It  is  a  pane^nrrical  ac- 
count of  the  great  Sonaa  lamily  in 
eighty-eight  itaiuas. 
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the  octave  stanzas  in  which  it  is  written  are  managed 
with  less  skill  than  usual.^^ 

Several  religious  poems  belong  to  the  same 
*256  period.  *One  by  Pedro  de  Reynosa,  printed 
in  1727,  is  on  "Santa  Casilda,"  the  converted 
daughter  of  a  Moorish  king  of  Toledo,  who  figures  in 
the  history  of  Spain  during  the  eleventh  century. 
Another,  called  "  The  Eloquence  of  Silence,"  by  Mi- 
guel de  Zevallos,  in  1738,  is  devoted  to  the  honor  of 
Saint  John  of  Nepomuck,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  thrown  into  the  Moldau,  by  order  of  a  king 
of  Bohemia,  because  the  holy  man  would  not  reveal  to 
the  jealous  monarch  what  the  queen  had  intrusted  to 
him  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional.  Both  are  in 
the  octave  stanzas  common  to  such  poems,  and  are  full 
of  the  faults  of  their  times.  Two  mock-heroic  poems, 
that  naturally  followed  such  attempts,  are  not  better 
than  the  serious  poems  which  provoked  them.^ 

No  account  more  favorable  can  be  given  of  the  lyric 
and  miscellaneous  poetry  of  the  period,  than  of  the 
narrative.^    The  best  that  appeared,  or  at  least  what 


"  "  Lima  Fundoda,  Poem  Heroico  de 
Don  Pedro  de  Peralta  Barnuevo,"  Lima, 
1732,  4to,  about  700  pagi>8 ;  but  so  ill 
paged  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

**  **  Santa  Casilda,  Poema  en  Octavas 
Reales,  por  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Pedro  de  Rey- 
nosa," Aladrid,  1727,  4to.  It  is  in 
seven  cantos,  and  each  canto  has  a  sort 
of  codicil  to  it,  affectedly  called  a  Con- 
trapunto.  —  "  I-A  Eloquencia  del  Silen- 
cio,  Po<'n)a  Hcroi<>o,  por  Miguel  de  la 
Iteyna  Zevallos,"  Madrid,  1738,  4to.  — 
Of  tht»  mock-heroic  i>oems  mentioned  in 
the  trxt,  one  is  **  lia  Prow^rpina,  Poenva 
Hennoo,  ytov  <le  Pedro  Silvestre,"  Ma- 
drid, 1721,  4to, — twelve  mortal  can- 
tt>8.  The  other  is  "  La  BurromMjuui," 
which  is  iMftter,  but  still  not  amusing. 
It  is  unfiniKlitid,  and  is  found  in  the 
"Obms  I'oHtumas  do  (lubriel  Alvarez 
de  Toledo."  The  divisions  are  not 
called  "(.'untos,"  but  "i?r.///i «<//». "  —  I 
liiive  ah>o  a  |)oum  ou  St.  John  the  Bap- 


tist, by  Antonio  de  Frias,  1717;  —  a 
poem  on  St.  Jerome,  by  Father  Fi»n- 
cisco  de  Lara,  1726  ;  —  a  metrical  His- 
tory of  the  World,  by  Bemab^  de  Pala- 
fox,  Maroues  de  Lazan,  1784 ;  —  and 
San.  Rapnael,  or  a  history  of  certam 
visions  of  a  monk  of  Cordova  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  Father  Buena- 
ventura Terrin,  1736, — all  detestable 
trash.  Moreover,  I  have  seen  veiy 
ridiculous  extracts  from  a  poem  by 
Father  Butron  on  Santa  Teresa,  bat  I 
have  never  happened  to  fall  in  with  the 
poem  itself,  wnich  seems  to  be  as  btd 
as  any  of  its  class.  Gayangos  says  it 
was  ])rinted  in  1722. 

1*  There  was  a  good  deal  of  popular 
poetry  during  the  War  of  the  Succet- 
sion  ;  villancicos,  dialogues,  ballads, 
etc.,  of  which  I  possess  a  considerabla 
collection.  But  they  are  of  the  most 
onlinary  character;  —  sometimes  mtt> 
erably  vulgar. 
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was  thought  to  be  the  best  at  the  time^  is  to  be  found 
in  the  poetical  works  of  Eugenio  Lobo,  first  printed  in 
1738.  He  was  a  soldier,  who  wrote  verses  only  for  his 
amusement ;  but  his  friends,  who  admired  them  much 
beyond  their  merit,  printed  portions  of  them,  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  last  he  himself  thought  it  better 
to  permit  a  religious  congregation  to  publish  the  whole 
in  a  volume.  They  are  very  various  in  form, 
from  fragments  *of  two  epics  down  to  sonnets,  *257 
and  equally  various  in  tone,  from  that  appro- 
priate to  religious  vUlancicoa  to  that  of  the  freest  satire. 
But  they  are  in  very  bad  taste ;  and,  if  anything  like 
poetry  appears  in  them,  it  is  at  rare  intervals.  Bene- 
gasi  y  Luxan,  who,  in  1743,  published  a  volume  of 
such  light  verses  as  were  called  for  by  the  gay  society 
in  which  he  lived,  wrote  in  a  simpler  style  than  Lobo, 
though,  on  the  whole,  he  succeeded  no  better.  But^ 
except  these  two,  and  a  few  who  imitated  them,  such 
as  Alvarez  de  Toledo  and  Antonio  Munoz,  we  have 
nothing  from  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Bourbons 
that  can  claim  notice  in  either  of  the  forms  of  poetry 
we  have  thus  far  examined.* 

More  characteristic  than  either,  however,  were  two 
collections  of  verse,  written,  as  their  titles  profess,  by 
the  poets  of  most  note  at  the  time,  in  honor  of  the 


®  **Obras  Po^ticas   Lyricaa,  por  el     list, — DoBa  Teresa  Guerra  of  Cadiz, — 
>roi)cl   D.    Ku;(fnio  Gerardo    Lobo,"     who,  in  1725,  printed  a  small  volume 
Madrid,  1738,  4to,  and  1769,  2  torn.  4to,      of  very  miserable  verse. 


with  additions  that  do  not  increase  its  But  it  is  all  naught,  and  was  some- 
value. —  **  PoesiasLyricas,yJoco-Seria8  times  suspected  to  be  so  even  at  the 
su  Autor  D.  Joseph  Joachim  Benegasi  y  period  when  it  was  produced.  Thus, 
Luxan,"  Madrid,  1743,  4to.  —  Gab.  Al-  Don  Francisco  de  la  Kua,  who  wrote  a 
varez  de  Toledo,  tt/  anU.  —  Antonio  Mu-  pamphlet  entitled  "  Destierro  de  Pobres, 
fioz,  "Ad  Venturas  en  Verso  yen  Prossa,"  La  roesia  muerta,"  (Madrid,  1784,) 
{sic,)  no  date,  but  licensed  1739,  and  and  whose  taste  did  not  prevent  him 
**  Morir  viviendo  en  la  Aldea  y  vivir  from  praising  such  writers  as  Ijobo  and 
muriendo  en  laCorte"  (Madrid,  1737>  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  says  (p.  15)  of  the 
12mo) ;  a  poor  tale  ridiculing  countrv  national  poetry  of  his  time,  that  he  en- 
gentlemen,  who  sink  into  a  clownish  tirely  despairs  of  it  because  '*  it  is  diffl- 
Jife  after  being  bred  to  something  bet-  cult  to  revive  a  body  that  has  been 
ter.  —  One  k^y  may  be  added  to  the  dead  so   many  yean.*'     He  advise^ 
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king  and  queen,  who,  in  1722,  meeting  the  Host,  as  it 
was  passing  to  a  dying  man,  gave  their  own  carriage 
to  the  priest  who  bore  it,  and  then,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  followed  reverently  on  foot 
The  names  of  Zamora  the  dramatist,  of  Diego  de 
Torres,  well  known  for  his  various  accomplishments  in 
science  and  letters,  and  a  few  other  poets,  who  are  still 
remembered,  occur  in  the  first  collection  ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, the  obscurity  of  the  authors  who  contributed  to  it 
is  such  as  we  might  anticipate  from  reading  their 
poetry ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the 
whole   shows   how  low  was   the  culture  which  could 

attribute  any  value  to  such  publications.^ 
*258        *  A  single  bright  spot  in  the  poetical  history 

of  this  period  is  only  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  gloom  that  surrounds  it.  It  is  a  satire  attributed 
to  Herbal,  a  pei-son  otherwise  unknown,  who  disguised 
himself  under  the  name  of  Jorge  de  Pitillas,  and 
printed  it  in  a  literary  journal.^     It  wae   singularly 


thercforc,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  na- 
tion should  Iw  tunu'd  only  to  what  is 
useful,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  his 
advice  must  have  lM»<»n  \vis<». 

^^  "Sagi-Jidas  Flon*s  d«'l  Paniaso,  Con- 
6onan(*ias  Mctrioas  de  hi  hicn  t(>mplada 
Lyra  de  A  polo,  (jue  a  la  reverente  Ca- 
t«)liea  Aceion  d<*  haver  ido  aocomi>a- 
fiando  sus  Ma«,'t'stadps  el  Ssnio.  Satrra- 
mnnto  que  il>a  a  darst*.  |K»r  viatico  a  una 
Enferma  el  Dia  2S  de  Xovmihn',  1722, 
cant^mm  los  nn-joivs  ( 'isnivs  de  Espafta," 
4to.  I  give  the  tith*  of  tlu*  first  e.<dlfc- 
tion  in  full,  as  an  indicatii^n  of  the  bad 
taste  of  its  (Muitmts.  lioth  »M)ll<*etions, 
taken  togi*ther,  make  ab«)ut  200  imges, 
and  contain  ixicms  hy  ahjut  fifty  au- 
thors, generally  in  the  nv,rst  and  most 
affectetl  style,  — the  very  tlregs  of  Gon- 
fforism.  A  volume  entith-d  **  Sacra  y 
Humana  Lvra,  Poemas  de  Don  (Sahriel 
de  1^H)P,"  (Madrid,  4to,  17:J4,)  is  tit  to 
go  with  the  *'Sagrada8  Flores,"  and  — 
relating  largely  to  the  Holy  Sacrament 
and  other  similar  snbjeet«  —  is  mufh 
lik«|  it.  Another,  the  next  year,  1735, 
entitled  '*  Poesias  liriciuf  que  oscrivia 


D.  Manuel  MontaAcs  y  Monte-alegre," 
is  no  l>etter,  and  contains  (pp.  85,  99, 
etii.)  some  of  the  most  abeurd  tricks 
in  versification  tliat  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

One  striking  proof  of  the  decay  and 
neglect  of  letters  in  the  reign  of  ^hilip 
y.  is  to  W  found  in  the  small  numlter 
of  coj)ies  ])rinted  of  books  that  might 
be  re('koned  of  a  jwpular  chsracter. 
Thus,  in  the  aildress  of  the  Printer  to 
the  Header  pivfixed  to  the  (Jiirti  etlitiou 
of  the  *'C'r}'s«dia  de  Lidaceli,"  (1720, 
see  nnU,  j>.  122.)  he  says  :  "Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  have  bei»n  printed, 
and  the  same  is  done  with  other  lK)oka, 
—  some  of  them  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies,  and  others  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred,  so  that  the  curious  may  not 
fail  of  a  chance  to  n»d  them."  But  if 
thert^  Were  so  few  buyers  and  readers  of 
**libros  de  entretenimiento,"  what  mo- 
tive was  there  for  writing  them  ?  In 
fact  and  in  tnith,  they  were  not  written. 

^  The  *'Satim  contra  los  Maios  Es- 
critores  de  su  Tiem|K)"  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Jobo  Gerardo  de  HerbM,* 
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successful  for  the  time  when  it  appeared ;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  to  be  noticed,  as  this  success  seems 
not  to  have  inspired  any  similar  attempt,  or  even  to 
have  encouraged  its  author  to  venture  again 
before  the  public.  The  subject  he  chose  *  was  *  259 
fortunate,  —  the  bad  writers  of  his  age,  —  and 
in  discussing  it  he  has  spoken  out  boldly  and  man- 
fully ;  sometimes  calling  by  name  those  whom  he  ridi- 
cules, and  at  other  times  indicating  them  so  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken.  His  chief  merits  are  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  his  style,  the  pungency  and  justness 
of  his  satire,  and  his  agreeable  imitations  of  the  old 
master,  especially  Persius  and  Juvenal,  whom  he 
further  resembled  in  the  commendable  qualities  of 
brevity  and  sententiousness. 


but  Tapia  (Civilisaeion,  Tom.  IV.  p. 
266)  says  it  was  written  by  Jos^  Cobo 
de  la  Torre,  besides  which  it  is  inserted 
in  the  **  Rebusco  de  las  Obras  Literarias 
de  J.  F.  de  Isla,"  (Madrid,  1790, 12mo,) 
as  if  it  were  unquestionably  Isla's.  It 
first  a])neared  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  **  Diario  de  los 
Literatos  "  ;  —  the  earliest  periodical 
work  in  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism 
that  was  published  in  Spain,  and  one 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  age  that  it 
did  not  survive  its  second  year,  having 
been  begun  in  1737,  and  gone  on  one 
year  and  nine  months,  till  it  made  seven 
small  volumes.  It  was  in  vain  that  it 
was  countenanced  by  the  king,  and 
favored  by  the  leading  persons  at  court. 
It  was  too  large  a  work  ;  it  was  a  new 
thing,  which  Spaniards  rarely  like  ;  and 
it  was  severe  in  its  criticisms,  so  that 
the  authors  of  the  time  generally  took 
the  field  against  it,  and  broke  it  down. 
Among  the  most  severe  assailants  of 
the  •*  Diario  "  was  Mayans  y  Siscar,  who 
was  much  offended  by  an  article  on  his 
**  Origenes  de  la  Lengua  Espaftola,"  and 
replied  by  a  volume,  entitled  "Conver- 
sucion  sobre  el  Diario  de  los  Literatos 
de  Espalia  ;  la  public6  D.  Placido  Vera- 
nio,"  (Madrid,  1737,)  —  not,  however, 
written  with  the  gentle  summer-like 
mildness  intended  to  be  announced  in 
his  pseudonyme.     Another  of  their  as- 


sailants was  D.  Vicente  de  la  Ventura 
y  Valdes,  who  attacked  it  in  his  **Tri- 
umvirato  de  Roma,'*  (Madrid,  1738,) 
the  Aprobtunones  to  which  are  very  long 
and  as  bitter  as  the  work  itself.  Ajid 
yet  another  assailant  was  Afiorbe  y  Cor- 
regel,  the  poor  playwright,  whose  ab- 
surd religious  drama,  in  three  parts, 
**La  Tutora  de  la  Iglesia,"  they  had 
reviewed,  (Tom.  IV.  p.  358,)  and  who 
answered  in  the  preface  to  his  equally 
absurd  Zarzuela,  *' Jupiter  y  Danae, ' 
claiming  to  stand  on  the  same  platform 
with  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  —  as 
if  he  had  the  least  right  to  be  there, 
except  so  far  as  he  followed  their  ex- 
travagances and  follies.  But  ''Tray, 
Blancne,  and  Sweetheart  —  all  the  liUle 
dogs"  —  barked  at  the  "Diario"  and 
its  editors  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  so, 
as  I  have  said,  it  failed  of  success. 
Other  periodical  works  appeared  about 
the  same  time,  such  as  the  '*  Mercurio  " 
by  Mafler,  Nifo's  "Diario  Curioso," 
etc. ;  but  they  too  were  little  encouraged. 
To  the  same  period  with  the  Satire 
of  Pitillas  and  tne  "  Diario  de  los  Lite- 
ratos,'* belongs  the  poem  on  "Deuca- 
lion," by  Alonso  Verdugo  de  Castilla, 
Count  of  Torrepalma.  It  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Ovid,  in  about  sixty  octave 
stanzas,  somewhat  remarkable  for  its 
versification.  But  in  a  better  period  it 
would  not  be  noticed. 
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MARQUIS  OF  SAN  PHELIPE.  —  INFLUENCE  OF  FRANCE  ON  SPANISH  LITERATTntB. 
—  LUZAN.  —  niS  PREDECESSORS  AND  HIS  DOCTRINES.  —  LOW  STATE  OP  ALL 
INTELLECTUAL   CULTURE    IN   SPAIN.  —  FEyjo6. 

One  historical  work  of  some  consequence  belongs 
entirely  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  —  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  War  of  the  Succession,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  from  1701  to  1725,  by  the  Marquis 
of  San  Phelipe.  Its  author,  a  gentleman  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, was  born  in  Sardinia,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  early  filled  several  offices  of 
consequence  under  the  government  of  Spain;  but, 
when  his  native  island  was  conquered  by  the  Austrian 
party,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  French  family,  un- 
der whom  he  had  thus  far  served,  and  made  his  escape 
to  Madrid.  There  Philip  the  Fifth  received  him  with 
great  favor.  He  was  created  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe, — 
a  title  chosen  by  himself  in  compliment  to  the  king,  — 
and,  besides  being  much  employed  during  the  war  in 
military  affiiirs,  he  was  sent  afterwards  as  ambassador, 
first  to  Genoa,  and  then  to  the  Hague,  w^here  he  died, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1726. 

In  his  youth  the  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe  had  been 
educated  with  care,  and  therefore,  during  the  active 
portions  of  his  life,  found  an  agreeable  resource  in 
intellectual  occupations.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  octave 
stanzas  on  the  story  in  the  "Book  of  Tobit,"  which 
was  printed  in  1709,  and  a  history  of  "The  Hebrew 
Monarchy,"  taken  from  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  which 
did  not  appear  till    1727,  the   year  after  his  death. 
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But  his  chief  work  was  *on  the  War  of  the  *261 
Succession.  The  great  interest  he  took  in  the 
Bourbon  cause  induced  him  to  write  it,  and  the  posi- 
tion he  had  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  his  time  gave 
him  ample  materials,  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  others 
less  favored.  He  called  it  "  Commentaries  on  the  War 
of  Spain,  and  History  of  its  King,  Philip  the  Fifth,  the 
Courageous,  from  the  Beginning  of  his  Reign  to  the 
Year  1725"  ;  but,  although  the  compliment  to  his  sov- 
ereign implied  on  the  title-page  is  faithfully  carried 
through  the  whole  narrative,  the  book  was  not  pub- 
lished without  difficulty.  The  first  volume,  in  folio, 
after  being  printed  at  Madrid,  was  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  king,  out  of  regard  to  the  honor  of  certain 
Spanish  families  that  show  to  little  advantage  in  the 
troublesome  times  it  records ;  so  that  the  earliest  com- 
plete edition  appeared  at  Genoa  without  date,  but 
probably  in  1729. 

It  is  a  spirited  book,  earnest  in  the  cause  of  Castile 
against  Catalonia;  but  still,  notwithstanding  its  par- 
tisan character,  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  contem- 
porary accounts  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates ;  and, 
notwithstanding  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  lively  air  of 
the  French  memoirs,  then  so  much  in  fashion,  it  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  old  Spanish  feelings  of  relig- 
ion and  loyalty, — feelings  which  this  very  book  proves 
to  have  partly  survived  the  general  decay  of  the  na- 
tional character  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  convulsions  that  had  shaken  it  at  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth.  In  style  it  is  not  perfectly  pure. 
Perhaps  tokens  of  its  author's  Sardinian  education  are 
seen  in  his  choice  of  words ;  and  certainly  his  pointed 
epigrammatic  phrases  and  sentences  often  show  that 
he  leaned  to  the  rhetorical  doctrines  of  Oracian,  of 
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whom,  in  his  narrative  poem,  we  see  that  he  had  once 
been  a  thorough  disciple.  But  the  Commentaries  are, 
after  all,  a  pleasant  book,  and  abound  in  details,  given 
with  modesty  where  their  author  is  personally  con- 
cerned, and  with  a  life  and  spirit  which  belong  only  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  has  been   an   actor  in  the 

scenes  he  describes.^ 
*262        *But  when  we  speak  of  Spanish  literature 

in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  influence  of  France  was  gradually 
becoming  felt  in  all  the  culture  of  the  country.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  either  took  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  coming  change,  or  resisted  it;  and  the 
new  government  willingly  avoided  whatever  might 
seem  to  offend  or  undervalue  the  old  Castilian  spirit 
But  Paris  was  then,  as  it  had  long  been,  the  most  re- 
fined capitiil  in  Europe ;  and  the  courts  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  necessarily  in  in- 
timate relations  with  that  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  to  Madrid  a  tone  which  was  already 
spreading  of  itself  into  Germany  and  the  extreme 
North. 


*  **  Los  Dos  Tobiafl,  su  Vida  escrita 
en  Octavos,  por  D.  Vicente  Baoallar  y 
Sanna,  Marques  do  San  Phelipe,"  etc., 
4to,  pp.  178,  without  date,  but  licensed 
170i>.  —  **  Monarchia  Ilebrea,"  Madrid, 
1727,  2  torn.  4to,  En  Haya,  1745,  4 
toni.  12mo.  Few  books  are  more  dull. 
—  **C'onuMitarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Es- 
paha  linsta  el  Afto  1725,"  Genoa,  no 
datt',  2  toin.  4to.  Of  the  bwt  there  is 
a  (Mior  continuation,  brining  the  his- 
tory down  to  1742,  entitled  **Continu- 
aciuu  li  los  C'omentarios,  ec,  por  D. 
Joseph  del  CaniiH)  liaso,"  Madrid, 
175«5-17«3,  2  torn.  4to. 

An  inii)ortant  work  for  the  history 
of  SiMinish  Painting  appeared  in  1715- 
1725,  which  would  be  fully  noticed  here 
if  it  were  not  so  ill-written,  but  which, 
even  .such  as  it  is,  should  not  l>e  en- 
tirely ^Kissed  over.     It  is  by  Acisclo 


Antonio  Palomino  y  Velasco,  presump- 
tuously calknl  "the  Vasari  ot  Spain," 
—  an  artist  who  was  bom  in  1658,  and 
died  in  1726.  It  is  in  two  volumea 
folio ;  the  last  being  divided  into  two 
narts,  and  is  fantastically  entithtd  '*  El 
Museo  I^ictorico  y  Escafa  Optica^*'  be- 
ginning  with  an  account  of  Painting  as 
an  Art,  and  endi>*g  with  Lives  of  the 
8|>anish  Painters.  An  ample  account 
of  the  author  and  of  his  work  may  be 
found  in  C(*an  Bemiudez,  (Diccionario, 
1800,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  29-41,)  and  a  still 
Wtter  one  in  Stirling  (Artists  of  Si>ain, 
1848,  Vol.  III.  pp.  1120-1184).  Cean, 
in  his  Pn)l()go,  8i)eak8  tenderly  of  Palo- 
mino's bad  taste,  remembering,  no 
doubt,  how  much  he  owed  to  his  dili- 
gence. Mr.  Stirling,  too,  gracefully 
acknowledges  his  obligations. 
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French,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  be  spoken  in  the  ele- 
gant society  of  the  capital  and  the  court;  —  a  thing 
before  unknown  in  Spain,  though  French  princesses 
had  more  than  once  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne.  But 
now  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  reigning  monarch  him- 
self, and  courtiers  strove  to  indulge  in  it.  PitiUas, 
under  pretence  of  laughing  at  himself  for  following 
the  fashion,  ridicules  the  awkwardness  of  those  who 
did  so,  when  he  says. 

And  French  I  talk  ;  at  least  enough  to  know 

That  neither  I  nor  other  men  more  shrewd 
Can  comprehend  my  words,  though  still  endued 

With  power  to  raise  my  heavy  Spanish  dough. 

And  Father  Isla  makes  himself  merry  with  the  idea  of 
a  man  who  fancies  he  has  married  an  Andalu- 
sian  or  Castilian  *  wife,  and  finds  out  that. she    *263 
proves  little  better  than  a  Frenchwoman  after 

aii;^ 

Translations  from  the  French  followed  this  state  of 
things  ;  and,  at  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
formally  into  Spain  a  poetical  system  founded  on  the 
critical  doctrines  prevalent  in  France.  Its  author,  Ig- 
nacio  de  Luzan,  a  gentleman  of  Aragon,  was  bom  in 
1702 ;  and,  while  still  a  child,  went  to  Italy  and  re- 
ceived a  learned  education  in  the  schools  of  Milan, 
Palermo,  and  Naples;  remaining  abroad  eighteen 
years,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  poets  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Maffei  and  Metastasio.  At  last^  in  1733, 
he  returned  to  Spain,  a  well-bred  scholar,  according  to 

2  PitiUas,  Satira.  —  Isla,  A  loe  que,  of  becoming  an  author,   is  rtceiving 

degenerando  del  Caricter  fUpaftol,  afec-  satirical  advice  as  to  his  course,  he  is 

tan  ser  Estrangeros.     Rebusco,  p.  178.  told:   *'The  newest  fashion  is  always 

The  fashion    continued    more  or  less  the  best.     Write,  then,  in  the  fashion- 

through  the  whole  penod.     In  1789,  ablestyle,— that  is,  ^i^VerfM."   Carta 

when  a  young  man,  who  is  in  danger  de  ParacueUos,  liadrid,  1789,  p.  30. 
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the  ideas  of  scholarship  then  prevalent  in  Italy,  and 
with  a  singular  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  French 
and  Italian. 

His  personal  affairs  and  his  native  modesty  kept 
him  for  some  time  in  retirement  on  the  estates  of  his 
family  in  Aragon.  But,  in  the  condition  to  which 
Spanish  literature  was  then  reduced,  a  man  of  so 
many  accomplishments  could  hardly  fail,  in  any  posi- 
tion, to  make  his  influence  felt.  That  of  Luzan  soon 
became  perceptible,  because  he  loved  to  write,  and 
wrote  a  great  deal.  In  Italy  and  Sicily  he  had  pub* 
lished,  not  only  Italian  poetry  of  his  own,  but  French. 
In  his  native  language  and  at  home,  he  naturally  went 
further.  He  translated  from  Anacreon,  Sappho,  and 
Musaeus;  he  fitted  dramas  of  Maffei,  La  Chauss^e,  and 
Metastasio  to  the  Spanish  stage ;  and  he  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  short  poems,  and  one  original 
drama,  "  Virtue  Honored,"  which  was  privately  repre- 
sented in  Saragossa. 

Whatever  he  did  was  well  received,  but  little  of  it 
was  published  at  the  time,  and  not  much  has  appeared 

since.  His  "  Odes  on  the  Conquest  of  Oran  " 
*  264    were  particularly  *  admired  by  his  friends,  and, 

though  somewhat  cold,  may  still  be  read  with 
pleasure.  These  and  other  compositions  made  him 
known  to  the  government  at  Madrid,  and  procured 
for  him,  in  1747,  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the 
Spanish  Embassy  at  Paris.  There  he  remained  three 
yeai^s,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  am- 
bassador, acted,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  as  the 
only  representative  of  his  country  at  the  French  court. 
On  his  return  home,  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king;  and  when  he  died  suddenly,  in 
1754,  he  was  in  great  favor,  and   about  to  receive 
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a  place  of  more  consequence  than  any  he  had  yet 
hel(1.8 

The  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  those  of  his 
own  education,  position,  and  tastes,  opened  to  Luzan, 
as  a  critic,  a  career  of  almost  assured  success.  Every- 
thing was  so  enfeebled  and  degraded,  that  it  could 
offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  what  he  might  teach. 
The  political  importance  of  his  country  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  had  been  crushed.  Its  moral  dignity 
was  impaired.  Its  school  of  poetry  had  disappeared. 
The  old  system  of  things  in  Spain,  so  far  as  general 
culture  was  concerned,  had  passed  away,  no  less  than 
the  Austrian  d3niasty,  with  which  it  had  come  in ;  and 
no  attempt  deserving  the  name  had  yet  been  made  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  system  that  should  follow  it.  A  small  effort^  under 
such  circumstances,  would  go  far  towards  imparting  a 
decisive  movement;  and,  in  literary  taste  and  criti- 
cism, Luzan  was  certainly  well  fitted  to  give  the  guid- 
ing impulse.  He  had  been  educated  with  great  thor- 
oughness in  the  principles  of  the  classical  French 
school,  and  he  possessed  all  the  learning  necessary  to 
make  known  and  support  its  peculiar  doctrines.  In 
1728,  he  had  offered  to  the  Academy  at  Pa- 
lenno,  of  *  which  he  was  a  member,  six  critical  *  265 
discussions  on  poetry,  written  in  Italian ;  so 
that,  when  he  returned  to  Spain,  he  had  only  to  take 
these   papers  and  work  them  into   a  formal  treatise. 


•  Latassa,  Bib.  Nueva,  Tom.  V.  p. 
12,  and  Preface  to  the  edition  of  Lu- 
zan's  Poetica,  by  his  son,  1789.  His 
poetry  —  of  which  he  never  wrote  roach 
—  has  never  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, but  portions  of  it  are  foand  in 
Sedano,  Qaintana,  etc.  The  octaves 
he  recited  at  the  opening  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  in  1752,  and  pub- 
lished   at   p.    21    of   the  "Abertura 


Solemne,"  etc.,  printed  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  (Madrid,  folio) ;  and  the  simi- 
lar poems  recitetl  by  him  at  a  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  by  the  same  Academy,  in 
1754,  and  published  in  their  **  Kela- 
cion,"  etc.,  (Madrid,  folio,  pp.  51-61,) 
prove  rather  the  dignity  of  his  social 
position  than  anytmns  else.  Latassa 
gives  a  long  account  of  nis  unpublished 
works. 
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suited  to  what  he  deemed  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
country.  He  did  so ;  —  and  the  result  was  his  *^  Art  of 
Poetry/'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1737. 

The  attempt  was  by  no  means  a  new  one.  The 
rules  and  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  in  matters  of  taste 
and  rhetoric,  had  frequently  before  been  announced 
and  defended  in  Spain.  Even  Enzina,  the  oldest  of 
those  who  regarded  Castilian  poetry  as  an  art,  was  not 
ignorant  of  Quintilian  and  Cicero,  though,  in  his  short 
treatise,  which  shows  more  good  sense  and  good  taste 
than  can  be  claimed  from  the  a^e,  he  takes  substan- 
tially the  same  view  of  his  subject  that  Don  Enrique 
de  Villena  and  the  Provencals  had  taken  before  him, — 
considering  all  poetry  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  me- 
chanical forms.*  Rengifo,  a  teacher  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  whose  "Spanish  Art  of  Poetry"  dates  from 
1592,  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  structure 
of  the  verse  and  the  technical  forms  known  both  to 
the  elder  Castilian  style  of  composition  and  to  the 
Italian  introduced  by  Boscan ;  —  a  curious  discussion, 
in  which  the  authority  of  the  ancients  is  by  no  means 
forgotten,  but  one  whose  chief  value  consists  in  what 
it  contains  relating  to  the  national  school  and  its  pecu- 
liar measures.^ 

Alonso  Lopez,  commonly  called  El  Pinciano,  —  the 
same  person  who  wrote  the  dull  epic  on  Pelayo, — 
went  further,  and  in  1596  published  his  "Ancient 
Poetical  Philosophy,"  in  which,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
friendly  correspondence,  he  gives,  with  much  learning 

*  It  is  prefixed  to  the  etlition  of  Enzi-  editions  of  1700,  1737,  etc.,  by  Joseph 
na*s  Cancionero,  1496,  folio,  ami  I  sill)-  Viceiis.  It  contains  a  Dictionary  of 
pose  to  the  other  editions ;  and  fills  Rhymes,  which  Moratin  the  Younger, 
nine  short  chapters.  in    his    **  Derrota  de    los  Pedantai,** 

*  '*Arte  Poetica  Espa&ola,  su  Alitor  (1789,  p.  42,)  intimates  was  an  im- 
Juan  Diaz  Rengifo,"  Salamanca,  1592,  ])ortant  resource  for  the  poets  of  hit 
4to,  eulai^ged,  but  not  improved,  in  the  time. 
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and  some  acuteness,  his  own  views  of  the  opinions 
held  by  the  ancient  masters  on  all  the  modes  of 
poetical  composition.®  Cascales  *  followed  him,  *  266 
in  1616,  with  a  series  of  dialogues,  somewhat 
more  familiar  than  the  grave  letters  of  Lopez,  and 
resting  more  on  the  doctrines  of  Horace,  whose  epistle 
to  the  Pisos  Cascales  afterwards  published,  with  a  well- 
written  Latin  commentary.^  Salas,  on  the  contrary,  in 
his  "  New  Idea  of  Ancient  Tragedy,''  which  appeared 
in  1633,  followed  Aristotle  rather  than  any  other 
authority,  and  illustrated  his  discussion  —  which  is  the 
ablest  in  Spanish  literature  on  the  side  it  sustains  — 
by  a  translation  of  the  "  Trojanaa  "  of  Seneca,  and  an 
address  of  the  theatre  of  all  ages  to  its  various  audi- 


ences.' 


All  these  works,  however,  and  three  or  four  others 
of  less  consequence,  assumed,  so  far  as  they  attempted 
to  lay  their  foundations  in  philosophy,  to  be  built  on 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Aristotle  or  the  Roman  rhetori- 
cians.® In  this  they  committed  a  serious  error.  An- 
cient rhetoric  can  be  applied,  in  all  its  strictness,  to  no 
modern  poetry,  and  least  of  all  to  the  poetry  of  Spain. 
The  school  of  Lope  de  Vega,  therefore,  passed  over 
them  like  an  irresistible  flood,  leaving  behind  it  hardly 


*  **  Philosophia  Antigua  Po^tica  del 
Doctor  Alonso  Lopez  Pmciano,  Medico 
Cesan'o,"  Madrid,  1596,  4to. 

^  **Tal)las  Poeticas  del  Liconciado 
Francisco  Cascales,"  1616.  An  edition 
of  Madrid,  1779,  8vo,  contains  a  Life 
of  the  author  by  Mayans  y  Siscar. 
Ciisoak'S  is  presumptuous  enough  to  re- 
arrange Horace's  **Ars  Poetica"  in 
what  he  regards  as  a  better  order. 

8  **  Nueva  Idea  de  la  Tragedia  An- 
tigua, 6  Illustracion  Ultima  al  libro 
Singular  de  Poetica  de  Arist6teles,  por 
Don  Jusepe  Ant.  Gonzalez  de  Salas," 
Madrid,  1633,  4to.  Quevedo  admired 
him  extravagantly  and  knew  his  "Tro- 
yanas"  by  heart ; — an  admiration  which 


Salas  faithfully  returned  by  imitating** 
Quevedo's  style,  and,  after  his  death, 
collecting  his  works,  of  which  he  iwib- 
lished  the  first  part  in  1648.  (See  ante. 
Vol.  'II.  279,  note.)  Salas  was  bom  in 
1588,  and  died  in  1651. 

'  Of  the  treatise  of  Argote  de  Molina,*^ 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  **  Conde 
Liucanor,"  1575,  and  of  the  poem  of 
Cueva,  I  have  spoken  {ante,  I.  467, 
III.  62).  A  small  tract,  called  **  Libro 
de  Erudicion  Poetica,"  published  in  the 
works  of  Luis  Carrillo,  1611,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  epistles  of  Christ6val  de 
Mesa,  1618,  might  be  added  ;  but  the 
last  are  of  little  consequence,  and  the 
tract  of  Carrillo  is  in  very  bad  taste. 
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a  trace  of  the  dikes  and  dams  that  had  been  raised 
to  oppose  its  progress.  But  Luzan  took  a  different 
ground.  His  more  immediate  predecessors  had  been 
Gracian,  who  defended  the  Gongorism  of  the  preced- 
ing period,  and  Artiga,  who,  in  a  long  treatise  "  On 
Spanish  Eloquence,"  written  in  the  ballad  measure, 
had  seemed  willing  to  encourage  all  the  bad  taste 
that  prevailed   in   the   beginning   of  the   eighteenth 

century.^^ 
*  267        *  Luzan   took   no  notice  of  either  of  them. 

He  followed  the  poetical  system  of  Boileau  and 
Lebossu,  not,  indeed,  forgetting  the  masters  of  antiq- 
uity, but  everywhere  accommodating  his  doctrines  to 
the  demands  of  modem  poetry,  as  Muratori  had  done 
just  before  him,  and  enforcing  them  by  the  example 
of  the  French  school,  then  of  more  authority  than  any 
other  in  Europe.^^  His  object,  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained it,  was  "  to  bring  Spanish  poetry  under  the 
control  of  those  precepts  which  are  observed  among 
polished  nations "  ;  and  his  work  is  arranged  with 
judgment  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  poetry,  and  the  second,  of 
the  •  pleasure  and  advantage  poetry  brings  with  it. 
These  two  books  constitute  one  half  of  the  work,  and 
having  said  in  them  whatever  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
say  of  the  less  important  divisions  of  the  art,  —  such 


w  Oracian  has  been  noti(»ed  in  this 
volume  (p.  222).  The  "  Epitome  de  la 
Eloqiiencia  Rs[)afioIa,  nor  1).  Francisco 
Jowph  Artip^  olim  Artieda,"  was  li- 
censed in  1725»  and  contains  above 
thirteen  thousand  lines; — a  truly  ri- 
diculous l)ook,  but  of  some  consequence 
ts  j(tiowing  the  taste  of  the  ag«s  e8]»e- 
cially  in  pulpit  orator}'.  A  still  more 
ridi<!iiloua  treatise,  but  a  shorter  one, 
on  liOgic  and  Natural  Philosophy,  fol- 
lowed in  l7r)8.  It  was  written  in  pop- 
ular —  I  might  say  vulgar —  seguidillas, 
by  a  lady,   Doiia  Maria  de  Cam|)ore- 


dondo,  and  is  called  "Tratado  Philoso- 
phi-Poetico,"  18mo,  pp.  128. 

»  Blanco  White  (Life  by  Thorn,  1845, 
8vo,  Vol.  I.  p.  21)  says  Lutan  borrowed 
so  freely  from  Muratori,  **  I>ella  Per- 
fetta  Poesia,"  that  the  Spanish  treatiae 
helj)ed  him  (Mr.  White)  materially  in 
learning  to  rtuid  the  Italian  one.  But 
Luzan  has  not  in  fact  conitHi  from  Mu* 
ratori  with  the  unjustinable  freedom 
this  n>mark  implies,  though  he  has 
adopted  Muraton  s  general  system,  witk 
abundant  acknowledgment  and  refer* 
enccs. 
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as  lyric  poetry,  satire,  and  pastorals,  —  he  devotes  the 
two  remaining  books  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
drama  and  of  epic  poetry,  —  the  forms  in  which  Span- 
ish genius  had  long  been  more  ambitious  of  excel- 
lence than  in  any  other.  A  strict  method  reigns 
through  the  whole ;  and  the  style,  if  less  rich  than  is 
found  in  the  older  prose- writers,  and  less  so  than  the 
genius  of  the  language  demands,  is  clear,  simple,  and 
effective.  In  explaining  and  defending  his  system  of 
opinions,  Luzan  shows  judgment,  and  a  temperate  phi- 
losophy ;  and  his  abundant  illustrations,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  Castilian,  the  French,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Latin,  but  from  the  Italian  and  the  Portuguese,  are 
selected  with  excellent  taste,  and  applied  skilfully  to 
strengthen  his  general  argument  and  design.  For  its 
purpose,  a  better  treatise  could  hardly  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  effect  was  immediate  and  great  It  seemed  to 
offer  a  remedy  for  the  bad  taste  which  had  ac- 
companied, *  and  in  no  small  degree  hastened,  *  268 
the  decline  of  the  national  literature  from  the 
time  of  Gongora.  It  was  seized  on,  therefore,  with 
eagerness,  as  the  book  that  was  wanted  ;  and  when  to 
this  we  add  that  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  which  it  held  up  as  the  model  literature 
of  Christendom,  was  then  regarded  throughout  Eu- 
rope with  almost  unmingled  admiration,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  that  the  "  Po6tica  "  of  Luzan  exercised, 
from  its  first  appearance,  a  controlling  authority  over 
opinions  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  over  the  few 
writers  of  reputation  then  to  be  found  in  the  country.^ 

1'  The  firet  edition  of  the  "Po^tica"  Navarro  and  Oallinero,  two  of  the  au- 

of  Luzan  was  printed  in  folio  at  Sara-  thor's  friends.     The  second  edition,  ma- 

gossa,  in  1737,  with  long  and  extraor-  terially  improved  by  additions  from  the 

dinary  certificates  of  approbation  by  manosenpts  of  Luzan,  after  his  doath« 
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Something  more,  however,  than  a  reformation  in 
taste  was  wanted  in  Spain  before  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion could  be  laid  for  advancement  in  elegant  litera- 
ture. The  commonest  forms  of  truth  had  been  so 
long  excluded  from  the  country,  that  the  human  mind 
there  seemed  to  have  pined  away,  and  to  have  become 
dwarfed  for  want  of  its  appropriate  nourishment.  All 
the  great  sciences,  both  moral  and  physical,  that  had 
been  for  a  hundred  years  advancing  with  an  acceler- 
ated speed  everywhere  else  throughout  Europe,  had 
been  unable  to  force  their  way  through  the  jealous 
guard  which  ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism  had 
joined  to  keep  forever  watching  the  passes  of  the  Pyr- 
enees. From  the  days  of  the  Comuneros  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  Luther,  when  religious  sects  began  to  discuss 
the  authority  of  princes  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  when  the  punishment  of  opinion  became  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Spanish  state,  everything  in  the  shape 
of  instruction  that  was  not  approved  by  the  Church 

was  treated  as  dangerous.  At  the  universities, 
*  269    which  from  their  foundation  had  been  *  entirely 

ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were  used  con- 
stantly to  build  up  ecclesiastical  influences,  no  elegant 
learning  was  fostered,  and  very  little  tolerated,  except 
such  as  furnished  means  to  form  scholastic  Churchmen 
and  faithful  Catholics ;  the  physical  and  exact  sciences 
were  carefully  excluded  and  forbidden,  except  so  far 
as  they  could  be  taught  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle; 
and^  as  Jovellanos  said  boldly  in  a  memorial  on  the 

was  printed  at  Madrid,  in  2  torn.  8vo,  Luzan,  who  was  more  sensitive  than  he 

in  1789.     When  the  first  edition  an-  needed  to  be,  replied  in  a  small  bitter 

peared,   it  was  much  praised   in  the  tract,  under  the  name  of  I&igo  de  La- 

"Diario  de  los  Literatos"  (Tom.  VII.,  nuza,  Pamplona,  [1741,]12rao,  pp.  144, 

1738) ;  but,  as  one  of  the  reviewers,  with  cumbrous  and  learned  notes  by 

Juan  de  Iriarte,  who  wrote  the  latter  Colmenares,  to  whom  the  tract  is  dedi- 

part  of  the  article,  made  a  few  excep-  cated. 
tions   to  his  general    commendations, 
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subject  to  Charles  the  Fourth,  "even  medicine  and 
jurisprudence  would  have  been  neglected,  if  the  in- 
stincts of  men  had  permitted  them  to  forget  the  means 
by  which  life  and  property  are  protected."  ^^ 

The  Spanish  universities,  in  fact,  still  taught  from 
the  same  books  they  had  used  in  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  by  the  same  methods.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  was  still  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of 
merely  intellectual  culture.  Diego  de  Torres,  after- 
wards distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  —  a  man  bom  and  educated  at  Salamanca 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  —  says,  that,  after  he 
had  been  five  years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity there,  it  was  by  accident  he  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mathematical  sciences.^*  And,  fifty  years 
later,  Blanco  White  declares,  that,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  should  have  completed  his  studies  in 
theology  at  the  University  of  Seville  without  so  much 
as  hearing  of  elegant  literature,  if  he  had  not  chanced 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  person  who  introduced 
him  to  a  partial  knowledge  of  Spanish  poetry.^ 

Thus   far,  therefore,  the  old  system  of  things  was 


1'  Cean  Berraudez,  Memorias  de  Jo- 
rellanos,  Madrid,  1814,  12mo,  cap.  x. 
p.  221. 

**  Vida,  Ascendencia,  etc.,  del  Doc- 
tor Diego  de  Torres  Villaroel,  Madrid, 
1789,  4to  ;  —  an  autobiography,  writ- 
ten in  the  worst  taste  of  the  time,  i.  e. 
about  1743.  He  says  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Sphere,  by  Padre  Clavio :  "Oreo 
cue  fue  la  primera  noticia  que  habia 
llegado  a  mis  oidos  de  que  habia  ciencias 
matemdticas  en  el  mundo**  (p.  34).  In 
17G8,  tliree  persons,  much  connected 
with  Salamanca,  in  a  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  Campomanes,  the  eminent 
minister  of  Charles  III.,  said  that 
•'there  are  few  gradxtates  who  know 
what  mathematics  are,*'  —  **  hay  pocos 
graduados  que  entiendan  lo  que  son 
matematicas."  (Fen-er  del  Rio,  Hist, 
de  Carlos  III.,  1856,  Tom.  IV.  p.  481.) 


Such  statements  seem  all  but  incredible 
when  we  remember  what  had  been  al- 
ready accomplished  between  the  times 
of  Newton  and  Euler,  and  what  was 
then  doing  by  Lagrange  and  Lalande. 
But  they  are  true.  The  learned  Bayer 
took  an  interest  in  the  movement  for 
reform,  and  prepared  a  long  memorial 
to  the  king,  entitled  "  Por  la  Libertad 
de  la  Literatura  Espafiiola,**  exposing 
the  low  state  of  things  in  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  country.  This  was  in 
1769.  In  1771  some  reform  was  begun, 
and  in  1778,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
resistance  of  the  colleges,  changes  were 
effected,  which,  however,  for  a  long 
time,  were  little  effective.  See  the 
Spanish  Translation  of  this  History, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  899. 
^  Doblado*8  letters,  1822,  p.  113. 
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triumphant^  and  the  common  forms  of  advan- 
*  270    cing  knowledge  *  were,  to  an  extraordinary  and 

almost  incredible  degree,  kept  out  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  errors,  follies,  and  absurdities 
sprang  up  and  abounded,  just  as  surely  as  darkness 
follows  the  exclusion  of  light.  Few  persons  in  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  so 
well  informed  as  not  to  believe  in  astrology,  and  fewer 
still  doubted  the  disastrous  influence  of  comets  and 
eclipses.^^  The  system  of  Copernicus  was  not  only 
discouraged,  but  forbidden  to  be  taught^  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  contrary  to  Scripture.  The  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  with  all  the  consequences  that  had  followed  it, 
was  unknown.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  true,  that  the 
healing  waters  of  knowledge  had  been  rolled  back- 
ward to  their  fountain,  but  no  spirit  of  power  had  de- 
scended to  trouble  them,  and  they  had  now  been  kept 
stagnant  till  life  was  no  longer  in  them,  and  life  could 
no  longer  be  supported  by  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
faculties  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  in  the  better  sense 
of  these  words,  were  either  about  to  be  entirely  lost 
in  Spain,  or  to  be  partly  preserved  only  in  a  few  scat- 
tered individuals,  who,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  that  oppressed  them,  would  be  prevented 
from  diffusing  even  the  imperfect  light  that  they 
themselves  enjoyed. 

But  it  could  not  be  so.  The  human  mind  cannot  be 
permanently  imprisoned ;  and  it  is  an  obvious  proof  of 
this  consoling  fact,  that  the  intellectual  emancipation 
of  Spain  was  begun  by  a  man  of  no  extraordinary 
gifts,  and  one  whose   position   gave  him   no  extraop- 

1*  In  1666,  in  the  official  relation  of  death  ;  but  this  is  given  at  the  side  of 

th(>  ccn^nionies   at    the    interniont  of  an  equally  detailed   account  of  that 

Philil*  IV.  the  preceding  year,  we  have  monan'h's  gradual  decay,  from  1659, 

a  di'tailiMl  ncoouiit  of  the  comet  of  1664,  hv  dist'ase.     Monforte,  Honras  a  Felipt 

as  having  announced  that  monarch's  I  v.,  Madrid,  4to,  1666,  ff.  19-82. 
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dinary  advantages  for  the  undertaking  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life, —  the  quiet  monk,  Benito  Feyjod. 
He  was  bom  in  1676,  the  eldest  son  of  respectable 
parents  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Spain,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  their  time,  did  not  think  the 
law  of  primogeniture  required  them  to  devote  their 
first-born  wholly  to  the  duty  of  sustaining  the 
honors  of  his  family,  and  enjoying  *  the  income  *  271 
of  the  estates  he  was  to  inherit.^^  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  his  destination  to  the  Church  was  determined 
upon;  but  he  loved  study  of  all  kinds,  and  applied 
himself,  not  only  to  theology,  but  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  to  medicine,  so  far  as  means  were  allowed 
him  in  the  low  state  to  which  all  intellectual  culture 
was  then  sunk.  As  early  as  1717,  he  established  him- 
self in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Oviedo,  and  lived 
there  forty-seven  years  in  as  strict  a  retirement  as  his 
duties  permitted,  occupied  only  with  his  studies,  and 
relying  almost  entirely  on  the  press  as  the  means  of 
enlightening  his  countrymen. 

His  personal  character  and  resources,  in  some  re- 
spects, fitted  him  well  for  the  great  task  he  had  imder- 
taken.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  therefore  felt 
no  disposition  to  interfere  even  with  abuses  that  were 
protected  by  the  authority  of  his  Church ;  a  circum- 
stance without  which  he  would  certainly  have  been 
stopped  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  enterprise.  His 
mind  was  strong  and  patient  of  labor  ;  and  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  researches  were  restr^ed  by  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  he  had,  on  the 
other,  obtained,  what  few  Spaniards  then  enjoyed, 
the  means  of  knowing  much  of  what  had  been  done 

"  Feyjo6  offers,  in  his  **  Teatro  Crfti-  to  his  father's  memory,  as  a  man  of  in- 
co/'  (Tom.  IV.  Disc.  xiv.  §  85,  ed.  tellectual  accomplishments  and  of  great 
1759,  pp.  412,  413,)  a  graceful  tribute     Christian  virtues. 
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in  Italy,  in  France,  and  even  in  England,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  during  the  century  preceding 
that  in  which  he  was  educated.  Above  all,  he  was 
honest,  and  scrupulously  devoted  to  his  work.  But^ 
as  he  advanced,  he  was  shocked  to  find  how  wide  a 
gulf  separated  his  own  country  from  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Truth,  he  saw,  had,  on  many  important  sub- 
jects, been  so  completely  excluded  from  Spain,  that  its 
very  existence  was  hardly  suspected ;  and  that,  while 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  and  Quevedo, 
had  been  rioting  unrestrained  in  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion, the  solemn  world  of  reality  —  the  world  of  moral 
and  physical  truth  —  had  been  as  much  closed  against 
inquiry  as  if  his  country  had  been  no  part  of  civilized 

Europe. 
*272        *At  times  he   seems  to  have  been  anxious 

concerning  the  result  of  his  labors ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him.  'He  was  not,  in- 
deed, a  man  of  genius.  He  was  not  a  man  to  in- 
vent new  systems  of  metaphysics  or  philosophy.  But 
he  was  a  learned  man,  with  a  cautious  judgment,  some- 
what obscured,  but  not  really  impaired,  by  religious 
prejudices,  from  which  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
emancipate  himself;  he  was  a  man  who  understood  the 
real  importance  of  the  labors  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  and 
Newton,  of  Leibnitz,  Pascal,  and  Gassendi ;  and,  what 
was  of  vastly  more  consequence,  he  was  determined 
that  his  own  countrymen  should  no  longer  remain 
ignorant  of  the  advancement  already  made  by  the  rest 
of  Christendom  under  the  influence  of  master-spirits 
like  these. 

So  fiir  as  the  War  of  the  Succession  had  served  to 
rouse  the  national  character  from  its  lethargy,  and  di- 
rect the  thoughts  of  Spaniards  to  what  had  been  done 
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beyond  the  Pyrenees,  it  favored  his  purpose.  But  in 
other  respects,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  effected  noth- 
ing for  the  national  culture.  Still,  when,  in  1726, 
Feyjoo  printed  a  volume  of  essays  conn^ected  with  his 
main  purpose,  he  was  able  to  command  public  atten- 
tion, and  was  encouraged  to  go  on.  He  called  it  "  The 
Critical  Theatre  " ;  and  in  its  different  dissertations,  — 
as  separate  as  the  papers  in  "The  Spectator,"  but 
longer  and  on  graver  subjects,  —  he  boldly  attacked 
the  dialectics  and  metaphysics  then  taught  every- 
where in  Spain ;  maintained  Bacon's  system  of  induc- 
tion in  the  physical  sciences ;  ridiculed  the  general 
opinion  in  relation  to  comets,  eclipses,  and  the  arts  of 
magic  and  divination;  laid  down  rules  for  historical 
faith,  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  early  traditions 
of  the  country ;  denounced  torture  and  a  multitude  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses ;  showed  a  greater  deference  for 
woman,  and  claimed  for  her  a  higher  place  in  society, 
than  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Church  willingly 
permitted  her  to  occupy;  and,  in  all  respects,  came 
forth  to  his  countrymen  as  one  urging  earnestly  the 
advancement  of  education,  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and 
the  improvement  of  social  life.  Eight  volumes  of 
this  stirring  work  were  published  before  1739, 
*  and  then  it  stopped,  without  any  apparent  *  273 
reason.  But  in  1742  Feyjoo  began  a  similar 
series  of  discussions,  under  the  name  of  "  Learned  and 
Inquiring  Letters,"  which  he  finished  in  1760,  with  the 
fifth  volume,  thus  closing  up  the  long  series  of  his 
truly  philanthropical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  labors. 

Of  course  he  was  assailed.  A  work,  called  the 
"Antiteatro  Critico,"  appeared  early,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  with  nearly  the  same  title,  and 
by  not  a  few  scattered  tracts  and  volumes,  directed 
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against  different  portions  of  what  he  had  published. 
But  lie  was  quite  able  to  defend  himself  He  wrote 
with  clearness  and  good  taste  in  an  age  when  the  pre- 
vailing style  was  obscure  and  affected ;  and,  if  he  fell 
often  into  Gallicisms,  from  relying  much  on  French 
writers  for  his  materials,  his  mistakes  of  this  sort  were 
not,  on  the  whole,  important ;  and,  in  general,  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  a  Castilian  costume  that  was  respect- 
able and  attractive,  though  wanting  in  purity.  Nor 
was  he  without  wit,  which  his  prudence  taught  him  to 
use  sparingly,  and  he  had  always  the  energy  which 
belongs  to  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom ;  a  imion 
of  qualities  not  often  found  anywhere,  and  certainly 
of  most  rare  occurrence  in  cloisters  like  those  in  which 
Feyjoo  passed  his  long  life. 

The  attacks  made  on  him,  therefore,  served  chiefly 
to  draw  to  his  works  the  attention  he  solicited,  and  in 
the  end  advanced  his  cause,  instead  of  retarding  it. 
Even  the  Inquisition,  to  which  he  was  more  than  once 
denounced,  summoned  him  in  vain  before  its  tribu- 
nals.^^ I  lis  faith  could  not  be  questioned,  and  his 
cause  was  stronger  than  they  were.  Fifteen  editions 
of  his  principal  work,  large  as  it  was,  were  printed  in 
half  a  century.     The  excitement  it  produced  went  on 


1*  Llor.'iit«\  Hist,  de  Tlnq.,  Tom.  II. 
p.  446.  It  limy  be  dt-einwl  worthy  of 
notice,  tliat  Olivor  Goldsmith  pays  an 
aj)])n)priiitr  triliute  to  the  merits  of 
father  Feyjoo,  and  relates  an  anecdote 
of  his  showing  tlie  ]HM>ple  of  a  village 
through  wlijrh  he  liapftened  to  pass  that 
what  thi'V  estet*med  a  miracle  was,  in 
tnith,  only  a  natural  nwilt  of  reflected 
light ;  thus  ex)K>sing  himself  to  a  sum- 
mons from  the  Inquisition.  ("The 
Bee."  No.  III..  OctoW  20.  1759.  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,  London,  1812,  8vo, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  193  )  But  after  FeyjoiS'g 
death,  the  In(piisition  ordered  only  a 
trifling  expurgation  of  his  "Teatro 
Critico,"  in  one  ptu»age.     Index,  1790. 


Ind«*ed.  that  work  was  received  with 
such  interest  and  favor  from  its  earliest 
ap{K*anince.  that  its  suppression  would 
liavH  been  very  difficult.  Macanaz — the 
bold  statesman,  who  suggested  so  many 
of  the  reforms  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury, 
and.  even  through  aU  his  long  exile, 
corn*8]K)nded  with  Charles  111.  and  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  his  government 
for  goo<l — read  with  ming^  suiprise 
and  athniration  the  entire  first  volume 
of  the  "Teatro  Critico  *•  in  a  night 
Ferrer  del  Kio.  Carlos  III.,  1856,  l^m. 
I.  p.  177.  It  was.  however,  excluded 
from  the  Universities  and  the  religioua 
houiics  generally. 
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increasing  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  when  he  died, 
in  1764,  eighty-eight  years  old,  he « could  look 
*  back  and  see  that  he  had  imparted  a  move-  *  274 
ment  to  the  human  mind  in  Spain,  which, 
though  it  was  far  from  raising  Spanish  philosophy  to 
a  level  with  that  of  France  and  England,  had  yet 
given  to  it  a  right  direction,  and  done  more  for  the 
intellectual  life  of  his  country  than  had  bfeen  done  for 
a  century.^ 


w  The  "Teatro  Critico"  and  "Car- 
tas Eruditas  y  Curiosas,"  with  the  dis- 
cussions they  provoked,  fill  fifteeu  and 
sometimes  sixteen  volumes.  The  edi- 
tion of  1778  has  a  Life  of  Feyjo6  pre- 
fixed to  it,  written  by  Campomanes, 
the  distinguished  minister  of  state  un- 
der Charles  111.  ;  the  same  person  who, 
on  the  nomination  of  Franklin,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
who  wrote  the  wise  "Discurso  sobre  la 
Educacion  popular  de  los  Artesanos  y 
su  Fomento,"  1775.  Clemencin  says 
truly  of  Feyjo6,  that  **to  his  enlight- 
ened and  religious  mind  is  due  the  over- 
throw of  many  vulgar  errors,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  progress  in  civilization 
made  by  Spain  during  the  eighteenth 


century."  Note  to  Don  Quixote,  Tom. 
v.,  1886,  p.  35.  In  a  Eulogy  pro- 
nounced on  him  soon  after  his  death, 
we  are  told  that  he  was  of  a  cheerful 
and  even  gay  temper  ;  and  that,  besides 
declining  several  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tions and  dignities,  he  refused  the  per- 
son^ request  of  Ferdinand  VI.  to  live 
in  Madrid,  thinking  rightly  that,  in  his 
convent  at  Oviedo,  he  could  better  de- 
vote himself  to  the  f^reat  task  of  his 
life,  —  the  enlightening  his  country- 
men. Oraciou  en  la  Universidad  de 
Oviedo,  27  de  Noviembre,  1764,  a  la 
immortal  Memoria  del  Ilustrissimo  y 
Reverendissimo  S.  D.  F.  Benito  Ge- 
ronimo  Feyjo6,  por  el  S.  Doct.  Alonso 
Francisco  Anmgo,  ec.,  Oviedo,  4to^ 
1765. 
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INTOLERANCE,  CREDULITY,  AND  BIGOTRY.  —  REION  OF  FERDINAND  THE  SIXTH. 
—  SIGNS  OF  IMPROVEMENT.  —  LITERATURE.  —  BALDUE^A.  —  MORALBJA.  — 
ACADEMY    OF   GOOD   TASTE.  —  VELAZQUEZ.  —  MAYANS. — NASARRS. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  that,  during  the  forty-six 
years  of  the  reign  of  PhiHp  the  Fifth,  the  intolerance 
which  had  so  long  blighted  the  land  relaxed  its  iron 
grasp.  The  progress  of  knowledge  might,  indeed,  be 
gradually  and  silently  accumulating  means  to  resist  it, 
but  its  power  was  still  unbroken,  and  its  activity  as 
formidable  as  ever.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  whom 
an  old  age  of  bigotry  naturally  ended  a  life  of  selfish 
indulgence,  had  counselled  his  grandson  to  sustain  the 
Inquisition,  as  one  of  the  means  for  insuring  tran- 
quillity to  the  political  government  of  the  country; 
and  this  advice,  not  given  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  character,  was,  on  the  whole,  acted  upon  with 
success,  if  not  with  entire  consistency. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  personal  dispositions  of  the 
king  in  relation  to  this  mighty  engine  of  state  seemed 
somewhat  unsettled.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  to 
celebrate  an  auto  de  /(^,  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  suit- 
able to  the  coming  in  of  a  new  dynasty,  the  young 
monarch,  fresh  from  the  elegance  of  the  court  of 
Versailles,  refused  to  sanction  its  barbarities  by  his 
presence.  Even  later  he  encouraged  Macanaz,  then 
high  in  office,  to  publish  a  work  in  defence  of  the 
crown  against  the  overgrown  pretensions  of  the 
*  27G    Church,  and  at  one  time  he  went  so  far  *  aa  to 
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entertain   a   project  for  suspending  the   Holy  Office, 
or  suppressing  it  altogether.^ 

But  these  dispositions  were  transient.  The  Span- 
ish priesthood  early  obtained  control  of  the  king's 
mind.  When,  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  his 
position  had  become  very  precarious,  he  issued  —  in 
order  to  gain  strength  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  —  a 
decree  favoring  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, always  so  important  in  their  eyes ;  and,  again, 
when  Ferreras,  in  his  painstaking  History  of  the  coun- 
try, ventured  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle 
on  which  rests  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  the  king  compelled  him  to 
cancel  the  passage,  and  sent  his  edict  to  the  offended 
Church  to  be  recorded  as  an  expiation.  The  death  of 
the  queen,  in  1714,  which  plunged  him  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  further  contributed  to  give  power  to  the 
clergy  who  surrounded  him ;  and,  a  year  afterwards, 
when  the  Inquisition  took  firm  ground  against  Maca- 
naz  and  the  royal  prerogative,  the  king  yielded,  and 
Macanaz  fled  to  France.  And  finally,  when,  in  1724, 
after  a  few  months  of  abdication,  Philip  resumed  the 
reins  of  government^  which  he  should  never  have  laid 
down,  no  small  part  of  the  increased  energy  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  high  duties  of  his  place  was  in- 
spired by  the  influence  of  the  Church.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  grew  more  bigoted,  and  wearied  sadly  of  life 
and  its  active  interests,  so  that  in  his  last  years,  when 


1  Llorente,  Hist,  de  1' Inquisition, 
Tom.  IV.,  1818,  pp.  29,  48.  The 
**  PaiH^l"  of  Macanaz  is  on  the  Index 
of  the  Inquisition,  1790.  Its  aathor, 
who  died  in  1760,  ninety  years  old, 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  to  whom  I 
have  more  than  once  alluded.  Some 
of  his  works  may  be  found  in  the  Semi- 
nario  £rudito,  Vols.  V.  and  Xill.|  and 


Ferrer  del  Rio  speaks  of  him  often  in 
the  Historia  de  Carlos  III.,  1856.  He 
probably  suffered  as  much  from  the 
weakness  of  Philip  V.  and  Ferdinand 
VI.  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  but  still  he  was 
able  to  do  much  good  to  his  countrr, 
and  would  have  done  much  more,  if  na 
had  been  permitted. 
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the  accumulated  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  few  remaining  privileges  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia  had  made  him  a  more  absolute  monarch 
than  ever  before  sat  on  the  Spanish  throne,  he  seemed 
to  rejoice,  as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  in  de- 
voting the  whole  of  his  prerogatives  to  advance  the 

interests  of  the  priesthood.* 
*  277        *  But,  from  first  to  last,  there  was  no  real 

relaxation  in  the  intolerance  of  the  Church. 
The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  had  burnt  as  if  Philip  the 
Second  were  on  the  throne.  At  least  one  auto  de  ft 
was  celebrated  annually  in  each  of  the  seventeen  tri- 
bunals into  which  the  country  was  divided  ;  so  that  the 
entire  number  of  these  atrocious  popular  exhibitions 
of  bigotry  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth  ex- 


^  **  Lugubres  Obsequies  de.  la  Uni- 
Tersidad  ile  Alcala,  ec,  d  Don  Phclii>c 
v.,"  Madrid,  1747,  4to,  p.  23.  The 
pious  orator,  Fr.  Francisco  Freyle,  de- 
clares that  Philip  gained  the  decisive 
victory  of  Almansa  a  year  aften^'ards 
(1707)  in  consequence  of  the  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Inmiaculate  Con(;eption. 
The  liit  was  no  doubt  a  hai)py  one. 
Fn)m  1617,  when  this  dogma  —  that 
the  Madonna  was,  by  divine  grace,  l>orn 
without  tlie  least  taint  of  original  sin 
^-was  countenanced  by  a  Pajwl  bull, 
it  was  all -prevalent  with  the  Spanish 
Church,  wlicre  in  fact  it  originate«l. 
Nobody  could  obtain  a  degree  at  the 
Universities  who  di«l  not  solminlv  avow 
his  Ixdief  in  it,  and  even  in  the  Paint- 
ing Academy  founded  by  Murillo  at 
Sevilh*  admission  was  gninted  only  un- 
der a  similar  condition.  (Fonl's  Hantl- 
l>ook,  lS4r»,  Vol.  J.  pp.  2*>.'i  -  207. 
Cean  B<*rmu<loz,  Carta  solm'  la  Flscucla 
Sevillana,  iSmo.  Cadiz,  180(5,  i>.  141.) 
It  piMietratrd  indeed  into  the  character 
of  the  whole  iMM>pl«*.  1  rememlwr  that, 
if  one  ]H'asant  nn't  another,  or  ententl 
another's  f-ottagts  when  1  was  in  Spain, 
in  1818,  he  would  sav,  by  way  of  salu- 
tation,  "Ave  Maria  mirissima,"  to 
which  the  one  addre.sscNi  made  answer, 
**  Sin  pecado  concebida."  Charles  III. 
used  exertions  at  Rome   to   have  the 


Immaculate  Conception  made  an  article 
of  universal  faith,  but  failed  ;  —  but 
traces  of  it  are  found  on  all  sides  in  the 
literature  of  8i>ain,  and,  no  doubt, 
Philip  V.  was  well  advised  when  he 
used  it  as  a  means  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. 

As  to  the  passages  in  Ferreras,  Tom. 
I.  and  Tom.  II.,  they  drew  a  long  war 
.  of  mmphlets  after  them,  but  at  last 
Philip  ended  the  matter  —  Deus  ex 
machina  —  by  his  royal  authority,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Church. 
8(>t^  *' Anti-Defensa  de  Luis  de  Salazar 
y  Continuacion  de  la  Crisis  Ferrcrica," 
Zarai^za,  1720,  4 to,  pp.  4,  sqq.,  and 
Sout liey's  Peninsular  w  ar,  4to,  Vol.  1. 
p.  402,  note. 

In  fat^t,  Philip  V.  seems  to  hare 
1>een  careful  to  aoi^mniodate  himself  to 
the  Smnish  habits  and  ta8t(*8  from  the 
time  he  was  on  his  jouniey  to  receive 
his  crown  ;  —  for  from  Bayonne  it  was 
especially  rtMiort^^d  to  Madrid,  that  he 
went  to  Mass  and  Vespers  in  bad 
weather,  and  that  he  and  his  little 
court  attended  a  bull-fight  Relacion 
de  la  Entrada  del  Key  N.  8.  en  Ba- 
yona,  ec,  Madrid,  4to,  27  de  £nero, 
1701. 

See  also  Tapia,  Historia,  Tom.  IV. 
p.  32.  8an  Phelipe,  Comentarios,  lib. 
XIV. 
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ceeded  seven  hundred  and  eighty.  How  many  per- 
sons were  burnt  alive  in  them  is  not  exactly  known ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  were  more  than  a  thousand, 
and  that  at  least  twelve  times  that  number  were,  in 
different  ways,  subjected  to  public  punishments  and 
disgrace.  Judaism,  which  had  penetrated  anew  into 
Spain,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
was  the  great  crime,  to  be  hunted  down  with  all  the 
ingenuity  of  persecution ;  and  undoubtedly  all  that 
could  be  found  of  the  Hebrew  nation  or  faith  was  now 
for  the  second  time  extirpated,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  extirpate  what  conscience  refuses  to  give  up, 
and  fear  and  hatred  have  so  many  ways  to  hide.  But 
some  men  of  letters  —  like  Belando,  who  wrote  a  civil 
history  of  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  that  monarch,  and  which  bore 
on  its  pages  *  all  the  regular  permissions  to  be  *  278 
printed  ^  —  were  punished  without  the  pretence 
of  being  guilty  of  heresy  or  unbelief;  and  many  more 
disappeared  from  society,  who,  like  Macanaz,  were 
known  to  entertain  political  opinions  offensive  to  the 
Church  or  the  government,  but  of  whom  nothing  else 
was  known  that  could  render  them  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure. On  the  whole,  therefore,  down  to  the  death  of 
Philip  the  Fifth,  the  old  alliance  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  and  the  power  of  the  Church  —  an 
alliance  supported  by  the  general  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple—  must  still  be  assumed  to  have  continued  im- 
broken,  and  its  authority  must  still  be  felt  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  control  all  freedom  of  discussion,  and 

*  The  History  of  Nicolds  Jesus  de  stroyed,  and  can  now  hardly  be  foand. 

Belando  wan  printed,  in  three  vols.,  It  was  published  June  20,  1744,  and 

folio,  between  1740  and  1744.     But,  I  suppressed  September  6  of  the  same 

think,  it  was  only  the  last  volume,  year.     Belando  was  a  Franciscan  friar 

which  involved  the  events  from  1713  originally, 
to  1733,  that  was  ordered  to  be  de- 
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effectually  to  check   and  silence  such  intellectual  ac- 
tivity as  it  deemed  dangerous.* 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  which  lasted 
thirteen  years,  and  ended  in  1759,  there  is  evidently 
an  improvement  in  this  state  of  things.  The  seeds 
sown  in  the  time  of  his  father,  if  less  cared  for  and 
cuhivated  than  they  should  have  been,  were  beginning 
to  germinate   and   disencumber   themselves  from  the 

cold  and  hard  soil  into  which  they  had  been 
*  279    cast.      Foreign    *  intercourse,    especially   that 

with  France,  brought  in  new  ideas.  Ferreras, 
the  careful  but  dull  annalist  of  his  country's  history ; 
Juan  de  Yriarte,  the  active  head  of  the  Royal  Library ; 
Bayer,  his  learned  successor ;  Mayans,  who  had  a  pas- 
sion for  collecting  and  editing  books ;  and,  above  all, 
the  wise  and  modest  Father  Feyjo6,  had  not  labored 
in  vain,  and  all  except  the  first  still  survived  to  see  the 
results  of  their  toils.^ 


*  Lloi-ente,  Ilist.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  420, 
424,  T.>m.  IV.  p.  31.  The  data  of  Llo- 
rcuti»  ai'tf  not  so  pn*cise  iw  they  oiiglit 
to  l»*',  but  anything  approaching  his 
it'snlts  in  of  most  fearful  import.  In  a 
jNimphlet,  however,  printed  in  1817, 
(jus  n«»  dedans  in  his  Autohiognii)hy, 
p.  170,)  he  asst'ii^s  that,  between  1680 
and  1808,  theR»  jM?rishe4l  in  the  fires  of 
the  Inquisition  tifttH*n  hundnul  and 
seventy -eight  iK*rsons,  nnd  tliat  eleven 
thousand  nine  hundn*d  and  ninety-eight 
more  were  aubjectetl  to  degrading  ]mn- 
ishments  making  a  grand  total  of  four- 
teen tliousand  thn^e  hundnnl  and  sixty- 
four  victims,  of  which  tlie  tifte»*n 
hundn'd  and  seventy-eight  burnt  alive 
must  all  have  jHTished  l>i»tween  1680 
and  1781,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  chapt^T,  tlic  last  victim  wa.s  im- 
molated. I  |H>ssi\*ss  the  otKcial  **  Kela- 
citMiej*'  of  Autos  hehl  in  Oranada, 
l)ei^!omW21,  1720,  nnd  Xoveml>er  30, 
1721,  involving  ninety-eight  cast»s, 
iiinety-six  of  wYiieh  were  Jews,  or  al- 
k»geil  to  be  such  ;  some  of  wliom  were 
burnt  alive,  while  some  had  their  dead 
Imuos  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the  n'st 


were  con<lemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment and  various  lesser  punishments ; 
—  a  catalogue  of  horrors  given  with  an 
air  of  the  most  judicial  coolness  and 
authority,  as  if  its  mercy  and  wisdom 
were  alike  umjuestionable. 

In  a  l>ook  called  the  **  History  of  the 
Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,"  by  E.  H. 
Undo,  (London,  1848,  8vo,  p.  276,)  is 
the  following  strong  statement,  which 
I  cannot  gainsay,  althoui;h  it  surprises 
me  ver\-  much:  **The  bloo<ly  records 
of  th(>  Inquisition  state  not  a  .single 
instance  of  the  llebrtfw  iM-ople  a<*tinff 
irn'ven'utly  to  the  Catholic  worship.  " 
If  this  W  tnie,  the  Jews  liehavetl  let- 
ter, or  at  IrtLst  more  discreetly,  tlian 
the  Protestants  did.  We  have,  how- 
ever, alri»ady  seen  something  to  the 
contra rv  on  the  authority  of  Paravi- 
cino.  ant*\  Periwi  II.  Chap.  XXXVII., 
note  5. 

*  Juan  de  Ferreras,  the  only  one  of 
this  numlM'r  w)io  lias  not  already  been 
sutHciently  noticed,  was  born  in  1652, 
and  dietl  in  1735.  His  **Historia  do 
FiS|\iha"  was  first  published  between 
1700  and  1726,  in  16  vols.,  4to ;  a  duU 
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The  Church  itself  began  slowly  to  acknowledge  the 
irresistible  power  of  advancing  intelligence,  and  the 
Inquisition,  without  acknowledging  it,  felt  its  influence. 
Not  more  than  ten  persons  were  burnt  alive  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  and  these  were  obscure 
relapsed  Jews;  —  men  whose  fate  is  as  heavy  a  re- 
proach to  the  Inquisition  as  if  they  had  been  more  in- 
telligent and  distinguished,  but  the  example  of  whose 
punishment  did  not  strike  a  terror  such  as  that  of  the 
dying  Protestants  and  patriots  of  Aragon  had  once 
done.  The  persecutions  of  the  Holy  Office,  in  fact, 
not  only  grew  less  frequent  and  cruel,  but  became 
more  than  ever  subservient  to  the  political  authority 
of  the  country,  and  were  now  chiefly  exercised  in  rela- 
tion to  Freemasonry,  which  was  known  at  this  period 
in  Spain  for  the  first  time,  and  caused  much  uneasiness 
to  the  government.  But  the  policy  of  the  state, 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  was  in  the 
main  peaceful  and  healing.  Efforts,  not  without  suc- 
cess, were  made  to  collect  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  country  from  the  earliest  times.  Spaniards  were 
sent  abroad  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  and 
foreigners  were  encouraged  to  establish  themselves  in 
Spain,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired 
in  their  own  more  favored  homes.  Everything, 
in  short,  indicated  a  spirit  *  of  change,  if  it  did  *  280 
not  give  proof  of  much  absolute  progress.^ 

The  direction  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  how- 


book,  and  one  that  was  much  assailed 
at  the  time,  but  which  is  honest  and 
trustworthy.  He  was  an  earnest  de- 
fender of  the  pretensions  of  Philin  V. 
to  the  crown,  and  wrote  two  snort 
tracts  to  sustain  them  ;  —  one  entitled 
*'  Desengafio  Catolico,'*  and  the  other, 
"Desengafio  politico."  But,  except 
these  and  a  few  other  religious  and 
political  pamphlets  of  little  value,  he 


printed  nothing  but  his  History.  Elo- 
gio  de  Juan  de  Ferreras,  Decano  de  la 
Real  Academia,  ec.,  hecho  de  la  Co- 
mision  de  la  misma,  por  D.  Bias  Anto- 
nio Nasarre  y  Ferriz,  Madrid,  1735,  4to. 
*  Noticia  del  Viage  de  EsmAa  hecha 
de  Orden  del  Rey,  por  L.  J.  Velazquez, 
Madrid,  1765,  4to,  passim,  Llorente, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  61.  Tapia,  Tom.  IV. 
p.  78. 
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ever,  was  the  same  it  had  taken  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Slight^  but  unsatisfactory,  attempts  con- 
tinued to  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  elder 
time ;  —  such  attempts  as  are  to  be  seen  in  a  long  nar- 
rative poem  by  the  Count  Salduena  on  the  subject  of 
Pelayo,  and  two  very  poor  imitations  of  the  "Para 
Todos"  of  Montalvan,  one  of  which  was  by  Mo- 
raleja,  and  the  other  by  Ortiz.  But  the  amount  of 
what  wiis  undertaken  in  this  way  was  very  small, 
and  the  impulse  was  constantly  diminishing;  for  the 
French  school  enjoyed  now  all  the  favor  that  was 
given  to  any  form  of  elegant  literature.^  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  little. 

In  this  respect,  a   fashionable   society,  called   the 
Academy   of   Good   Taste,   and    connected  with  the 


•  **  El  Pelayo,  Poema  de  D.  Alonso 
dc  Sol  18  Folch  (lt>  Canlona  Rodriguez  de 
laH  Varillos,  Coiide  de  Salduefia/'  ec., 
(Madrid,  1754,  4 to,)  twelve  cautos  in 
octave  Rtanzas,  written  in  the  most 
affected  style.  — Joiseph  Moraleia,  **E1 
Eiitre^tenido,  Segunda  Parte"  (Madrid, 
17  il,  4U))  ;  a  continuation  of  the  '*£n- 
trft»*nido"  of  Sanchez  Tortoles,  con- 
taining the  amusvnients  of  a  society  of 
friends  for  four  days,  —  entremeses^  sto- 
ries, odds  and  ends  of  poetry,  astro- 
nomical calculations,  etc.,  a  strange  and 
absurd  mixture.  Baena  (flyos  de  Ma- 
drid, Tom.  HI.  p.  81)  has  a  life  of  the 
author.  The  **  Noches  Alegres  "  of  Isi- 
dro  Fr.  Ortiz  Gallardo  de  Villaroel, 
(Salamanca,  1758,  4to,)  is  a  shorter 
book,  and  nejirly  all  in  verse.  Both  are 
worthless. 

I  have  a  great  many  broadsides  and 
other  cxliihitions  of  the  |)opular  taste 
and  feelings  betw<M>n  170<)  and  17H0 ; 
among  the  rest,  above  twenty  on  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  VI.  in  1746. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  can  well  be  worse. 
Th«'y  richly  dewrve  the  censure  cast 
on  (hem  by  Mel^ndez  Valde^  who,  in 
A  8|)eech  delivered  when  he  was  attor- 
ney-general, nroiK)Bed  to  suppress  sui-h 
publications  t>y  law  altogether,  and  to 
revive,  iii-strad  of  them,  by  mmns  of 
tlie  Aca(U*my  or  other  governmental  ma- 


chinery, a  ballad-spirit  and  ballads  like 
those  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  purpose  was  laudable, 
but  the  means  more  poetical  than  wise 
or  adcMjuate.  The  people  will  always 
have  such  a  popular  literature  as  smts 
their  taste  and  culture,  and  the  same 
sort  of  jacaras  and  rotnancea  vuiffam 
were  printed  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  were  printed 
there  when  Melendez  rebuked  them, 
and  half  a  century  earlier.  But  no 
school  of  poetry  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  tneir  flatness  or  their  extrava- 
gances. See  Discursos  Forenses,  de 
Melendez  Valdes,  1821,  np.  lt{7,  sqq. 
Melendez,  I  suppose,  mlffnt  have  b<^n 
acting  under  a  decree  of  Charies  III. 
dated  21st  of  July,  1767,  to  prevent 
the  printing  of  '*  Komanees  de  Ci^^ 
Coplas  de  Ajusticiados  **  and  such  uke 
trash.  (Ferrer  del  Rio,  III.  213.)  But 
I  think  the  King  and  the  Fiscal  failed 
alike  with  the  prohibition  and  the 
remedy  ;  and  that  wortldess  and  shame- 
ful ballads  have  never  ceased  to  be 
printinl  and  sung  all  over  Spain,  as 
well  as  good  ones,  and  in  preference  to 
them.  Melendez,  however,  should  be 
commended  for  his  conrage  when  he 
put  the  "Cueva  de  San  Patricio*' 
amoTig  the  worthless  fictions  that  should 
be  suppressed. 
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court  of  Madrid,  exercised  some  influence.  It  dates 
from  1749  to  1751,  and  was  intended,  perhaps,  to  re- 
semble those  French  coteries^  which  began  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  were  long  so  important,  both  in  the  lit- 
erary *  and  political  history  of  France.  The  *  281 
Countess  of  Lemos,  at  whose  house  it  met,  was 
its  founder,  and  it  gradually  ranked  among  its  mem- 
bers several  of  the  more  cultivated  nobility,  and  most 
of  the  leading  men  of  letters,  such  as  Luzan,  Monti- 
ano,  who  was  its  secretary,  Bias  de  Nasarre,  and  Velaz- 
quez, each  of  whom  was  known,  either  at  that  time  or 
soon  afterwards,  by  his  published  works.® 

Except  Luzan,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
Velazquez  was  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number. 
He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  noble  family,  in  the 
South  of  Spain,  and  was  bom  in  1722 ;  but,  from  his 
position  in  society,  he  passed  most  of  his  life  at  court. 
There  he  became  involved  in  the  political  troubles  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  from  1766  to 
1772,  and  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  year  he  was  re- 
leased. 

Velazquez  was  a  man  of  talent  and  industry,  rather 
than  a  man  of  genius.  He  was  a  member  not  only  of 
the  principal  Spanish  academies,  but  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  wrote 
sevend  works  of  learning  relating  to  the  literature 
and  antiquities  of  his  country.  The  only  one  of  them 
now  much  valued  was  published  in  1754,  under  the 
title  of  "  Sources  of  Castilian  Poetry,"  of  which  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  history,  coming  down  to  his  own  times,  or 
near  to  them.     It  is  a  slight  work,  confused  in  its  ar- 

"  Luzan,  Arte  Pontics,  ed.  1789,  Tom.  I.  pp.  ziz,  etc 
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rangement,  and  too  short  to  develop  its  subject  satis- 
factorily ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  plain  style,  and  occa- 
sionally shows  acuteness  in  its  criticism  of  individual 
authoi-s.  Its  chief  fault  is,  that  it  is  devoted  to  the 
French  school  and  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out,  by 
means  of  an  historical  discussion,  the  doctrines  laid 
down  nearly  twenty  years  before  by  Luzan,  in  his 

theory  of  poetical  composition .• 
*  282        *  Mayans,  a  Valencian  gentleman  of  learning, 

and  another  of  those  who  had  a  considerable  ior 
fluence  on  Spanish  literature  at  this  period,  followed  a 
similar  course  in  his  "Retorica,"  which  appeared  in 
1757,  and  is  founded  rather  on  the  philosophical  opin- 
ions of  the  Roman  rhetoricians  than  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  those  opinions  by  Boileau  and  his  followers.  It 
is  a  long  and  very  cumbrous  work,  less  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  the  times  than  that  of  Luzan,  and  even  more 
opposed  to  the  old  Castilian  spirit,  which  submitted  so 
unwillingly  to  rules  of  any  sort.  But  it  is  a  storehouse 
of  curious  extracts  from  authors  belonging  to  the  best 
period  of  Spanish  literatiu:e,  almost  always  selected 
with  good  judgment,  if  not  always  skilfully  applied  to 
the  matter  under  discussion.^^ 

To  these  works  of  Mayans,  Velazquez,  and  Luzan 
should  be  added  the  Preface  by  Nasarre  to  the  plays 
of  Cervantes,  in  1749,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
take  the  authority  of  his  great  name  from  the  school 


•  Luis  Josoph  Velazoupz,  "Orfgones 
de  la  Poesi'a  CaHtelluiiti,  '  Mala^i^  1754, 
4to,  pp.  175.  J.  A.  Diezc,  who  was  a 
Professor  at  Gottin^'ii,  and  diwl  in 
1785,  puhlisliod  a  (it>rman  translation 
of  it  in  176^,  with  copious  and  valuable 
note's,  which  more  than  double,  not 
only  th«*  size  of  the  original  work,  but 
its  wortli.  The  Lift*  of  Velaznuez,  who 
was  Mar({uis  of  ValdeHores,  tnough  he 
does  not  generally  allude  to  his  title  in 
his  printed  works,  is  to  be  found  in 


Sempore  y  Guarinos,  Bib.,  Tom.  VI. 
p.  139. 

^°  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  who 
wrote  and  cditetl  a  great  many  books 
in  Ijatin  and  Siianish,  was  fiom  in 
1699,  and  died  in  1782.  His  life  and 
a  list  of  his  works  may  be  made  out 
from  the  united  accounts  of  Ximeno^ 
Tom.  II.  p.  824,  and  Fuater,  Tom.  II. 
p.  98.  In  his  **  Ket6rica  *'  he  has  been 
very  happy  in  taking  choice  bits  tram 
the  old  Cancioneros  Uenerales. 
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that  prevailed  in  his  time,  by  showing  that  these  un- 
successful eflForts  of  the  author  of  ^  Don  Quixote " 
were  only  caricatures  ridiculing  Lope  de  Vega ;  not 
dramatic  compositions  intended  for  serious  success  hi 
the  extravagant  career  which  Lope's  versatile  genius 
had  opened  to  his  contemporaries.  But  this  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  was  only  one  of  a  long  series  of 
eflForts  made  to  discountenance  the  old  theatre,  that 
must  be  noticed  hereafter.^^ 

1^  There  was  a  severe  answer  made  at  Critico,'*  etc.,    (4to,    1750,   pp.    258,) 

once  to  Bias  de  Nasarre,  by  Don  Joseph  which  is  a  general,  loose  oefence  of 

Carrillo,  entitled  **Sin  lUizon  impug-  Lope  and  his  school.     But  neither  was 

nada,"    4to,    1750,    pp.    25 ;    besides  needed.      The   theory  of  Nasarre  was 

which,   his   Preface  was  attacked  by  too  absurd  to  win  adherents. 
Don  T.   Zabaleta,   in   his    '*Di8carso 
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The  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  which  had  heen 
marked  with  little  political  energy  during  its  continu- 
ance, was  saddened,  at  its  close,  by  the  death  of  the 
monarch  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  queen.  But  it 
had  not  been  without  beneficial  influences  on  the 
country.  A  wise  economy  had  been  introduced,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  discovery  of  America,  into  the 
administration  of  the  state ;  the  abused  powers  of  the 
Church  had  been  diminished  by  a  concordat  with  the 
Pope ;  the  progress  of  knowledge  had  been  furthered ; 
and  Father  Feyjoo,  vigorous,  though  old,  was  still  per- 
mitted, if  not  encouraged,  to  go  on  with  his  great 
task,  and  create  a  school  that  should  rest  on  the  broad 
principles  of  philosophy  recognized  in  England  and 
in  France. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  such  general 
statements.  Spain,  notwithstanding  half  a  century  of 
advancement,  was  still  deplorably  behind  the  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe  in  that  intellectual  culti- 
vation, without  which  no  nation  in  modem  times  can 
be  prosperous,  strong,  or  honored.  '*  There  is  not," 
;5iays  the  Marquis  of  Ensenada,  in  a  report  made  as 
minister  of  state  to  the  king,  —  "  there  is  not  a  profes- 
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sorship  of  public  law,  of  experimental  science, 
of  anatomy,  or  of  botany,  in  the  *  kingdom.  *  284 
We  have  no  exact  geographical  maps  of  the 
country  or  its  provinces,  nor  anybody  who  can  make 
them  ;  so  that  we  depend  on  the  very  imperfect  maps 
we  receive  from  France  and  Holland,  and  are  shame- 
fully ignorant  of  the  true  relations  and  distances  of 
our  own  towns."  ^ 

Under  these  circimistances,  the  accession  of  a  prince 
like  Charles  the  Third  was  eminently  fortunate  for  the 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  discernment, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth  and  character,  but  one  whom  po- 
litical connections  had  placed  early  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  where,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
had  done  much  to  restore  the  dignity  of  a  decayed 
monarchy,  and  had  learned  much  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  outside  of  the  Pyrenees.  When,  therefore,  the 
death  of  his  half-brother  called  him  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  came  with  a  kind  and  degree  of  experience 
in  affairs  which  fitted  him  well  for  his  duties  in  the 
more  important  and  more  unfortunate  kingdom,  whose 
destinies  he  was  to  control  for  above  a  quarter  of  a 


1  Tapia,  Historia,  Tom.  IV.  c.  15. 
Spain  owed  to  the  Marquis  of  Ense&ada 
the  Voyages  of  Juan  and  Ulloa,  with 
their  subsequent  publication,  and  the 
introduction  into  the  kingdom  of  many 
skilful  mechanics  and  teachers.  Ca- 
barrus, Elogio  del  Conde  de  Gausa, 
1786,  NoU  xi. 

Many  of  the  best  materials  for  the 
state  of  culture  in  Spain,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Biblioteca  de  los  Mejores  £s* 
critores  del  lieynado  de  Carlos  III.,  por 
Juan  Sempere  y  Guarinos,"  Madrid, 
1785-1789,  6  tom.  8vo.  When  the 
author  published  it,  he  was  about  thir- 
ty-five years  old,  having  been  bom  in 
1754  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  much 
more  distinguished  as  a  political  writer, 
by  his  **Ob9ervaciones  sobre  las  Cor- 


tes,'* (1810,)  his  "Historia  de  las 
Cortes,  (1815,)  and  other  labors  of  the 
same  kind.  His  first  acknowledged 
work  was  a  free  translation,  from  Mu- 
ratori,  of  an  essay,  with  additions^ 
which  he  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1782, 
in  12mo,  with  the  title,  *' Sobre  el 
Buen  Gusto,"  and  which  he  accom- 

Sinied  by  an  original  tract,  "  Sobre  el 
aen  Gusto  actual  de  los  Elspafioles 
en  la  Literatura," — the  last  being  after- 
wards prefixed,  with  alterations,  to  his 
"  Biblioteca."  He  was  a  diligent  and 
useful  writer,  and  died,  I  believe,  in 
1824.  A  small  volume,  containing  no- 
tices of  his  life  to  the  time  when  it 
appeared,  probably  derived  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by  himself,  was  print- 
ed at  Madrid,  by  Amarita,  in  1821^ 
12mo. 
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century.  Happily,  he  seems  to  have  comprehended 
his  position  from  the  first,  and  to  have  imderstood  that 
he  was  called  to  a  great  work  of  reform  and  regenerar 
tion,  where  his  chief  contest  was  to  be  with  ecclesias- 
tical abuses. 

In  some  respects  he  was  successful.  His  ministers, 
Roda,  Florida-Blanca,  Aranda,  and,  above  all,  Campo- 
niaues,  were  men  of  ability.  By  their  suggestions  and 
assistance,  he  abridged  the  Papal  power  so  far,  that  no 

rescript  or  edict  from  Rome  could  have  force  in 
*  285    Spain   without   the   expressed   *  assent  of  the 

throne  ;  he  restrained  the  Inquisition  from  ex- 
ercising any  authority  whatever,  except  in  cases  of  ob- 
stinate heresy  or  apostasy ;  he  forbade  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  book,  till  its  author,  or  those  interested  in 
it,  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  its  defence ; 
and,  finally,  deeming  the  Jesuits  the  most  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  refonns  he  endeavored  to  introduce,  he, 
in  one  day,  expelled  their  whole  body  from  his  domin- 
ions all  over  the  world,  breaking  up  their  schools,  and 
confiscating  their  great  revenues.^  At  the  same  time, 
he  caused  improved  plans  of  study  to  be  suggested ; 
he  made  arrangements  for  popular  education,  such  as 
were  before  unknown  in  Spain ;  and  he  raised  the 
tone  of  instruction  and  the  modes  of  teaching  in  the 
few  higher  institutions  over  which  he  could  lawfully 
extend  liis  control. 

But  many  abuses  were  beyond  his  reach.  When  he 
appealed  to  the  Universities,  urging  them  to  change 
their  ancient  habits,  and  teach  the  truths  of  the  physi- 
cal and  exact  sciences,  Salamanca  answered,  in  1771, 
*^  Newton  teaches   nothing  that  w^ould  make  a  good 

.  *  Llorente,  Hiftt.  de  1' Inquisition,  Tom.  IV.  Doblado's  Letters,  1828,  Appen- 
dix to  Letters  II I.  and  VII. 
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logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes 
do  not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle 
does."  And  the  other  Universities  showed  little  more 
of  the  spirit  of  advancement.^ 

With  the  Inquisition  his  success  was  far  from  being 
complete.  His  authority  was  resisted,  as  far  as  resist- 
ance was  possible;  but  the  progress  of  intelligence 
made  all  bigotry  every  year  less  active  and  formidable ; 
and,  whether  it  be  an  honor  to  his  reign,  or  whether  it 
be  a  disgrace,  it  is  to  be  recorded,  that  the  last  person 
who  perished  at  the  stake  in  Spain,  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, was  an  unfortunate  woman,  burnt  at  Seville  in 
1781,  —  a  beata  of  most  irregular  and  licentious  life, 
who  claimed  to  act  under  immediate  authority  from 
heaven ;  but  who  seems  to  have  been  demented.* 


^k  How  sunk  in  corruption  and  abuses 
were  the  principal  Universities  at  this 
period,  ana  how  thoroughly  thev  resisted 
all  change,  is  partly  set  forth  by  Ferrer 
del  Rio  (Hist,  de  Carlos  III.,  1856, 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  6).  Perez  Bayer  was 
very  active  in  urging  reforms,  and 
we  shall  perhaps  know  what  was  at- 
tempted, when  his  ample  MSS.  are 
published,  which  are  stilt  preserved  in 
the  Koyal  Library  at  Madrid.  Cam- 
pomanes,  however,  who  did  so  much 
for  etlucation,  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  question  of  the  Universities,  and 
may  have  done  more  than  Bayer  from 
his  greater  power.  He  declared  that 
the  Universities  had  not  refonned  their 
methods  of  study  since  their  founda- 
tion.  **  Uno  de  los  motivos  mas  cono- 
cidos  de  la  decadencia  de  las  Univer- 
siiladcs,"  he  said,  '*e3  la  antiguedad  de 
su  fuiidacion,  pon^ue  no  habiendose 
reforniado  desde  entonces  el  metodo  de 
los  estudios  establecidos  desde  el  prin- 
cipio,  es  preciso  que  padezcan  las  neces 
de  arjuellos  antiguos  siglos."  But  if 
Charles  III.  was  able  to  do  little  with 
the  Universities,  he  effected  a  good  deal 
by  establishing  in  the  empty  halls  of 
the  Jesuits,  at  Madrid,  tne  "  Reales 
Estudios  de  San  Isidro,"  which  from 
1771  showed  considerable  improvements 
in  the  subjects  taught  and  in  the  meth- 


ods  of  teaching.  Even  these,  howeyer, 
were  not  nearly  all  that  was  wanted. 
But  no  more  could  be  obtained.  The 
Church  was  against  all  effective  change, 
and  the  public  generally  knew  and 
cared  little  about  it. 

•  Semperey  Guarinos,  Bibliot.,Tom. 
IV.,  Art.  Piarus  de  Estudios.  Tapia, 
Tom.  IV.  c.  16.  Llorwnte,  Tom.  IV. 
p.  270.  The  Marquis  de  Lajigle,  in  his 
"  Voyage  d'Espagne,"  (s.  1. 1785, 12mo, 
p.  45, )  says  the  poor  woman  burnt  at 
Seville  was  "jeune  et  belle."  But  thi^ 
was  not  so.  She  was  blind  and  ugly. 
A  full  and  most  disgusting  account  of 
her  trial  and  execution  may  be  found 
in  the  "Juderia  de  Sevilla,"  (pp.  182- 
209,  Sevilla,  1849, 12mo,)  —an  account 
which,  from  a  passage  in  Antoine  de 
Latour's  *'  Espagne  Religieuse  et  Lit- 
teraire,"  (Pans,  1863,  pp.  272-303,) 
was,  1  suppose,  taken,  as  Latour  says 
his  own  was,  from  a  letter  written  the 
very  day  after  the  awful  atUo  had  oo 
curred,  and  addressed  by  an  ecclesiastic 
of  Seville  to  the  excellent  Qaspar  Mel- 
chor  de  Jovellanos,  because  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both  books.  It 
is  evidently  trustworthy,  and  is  as  gross 
and  horrible  as  anything  of  the  sort  on 
record  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  In- 
quisition. 1  think  that  only  three  per- 
sons had  previously  been  burned  in  the 
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Under  the  influence  of  a  spirit  like  that  of  Charles 
the  Third,  during  a  reign  protracted  to  twenty- 
*  286  nine  *  years,  there  was  a  new  and  consider^ 
able  advancement  in  whatever  tends  to  make 
life  desirable,  of  which  the  coiuitry  on  all  sides  gave 
token.  The  population,  which  had  fled  or  died  away, 
seemed  to  spring  up  afresh  in  places  that  oppression 
had  made  desert,  and  having  regained  something 
under  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  it  now,  under  the 
third,  recovered  in  part  the  numbers  it  had  lost  in  the 
days  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by  wars  all  over  the 
world,  by  emigration,  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  by  bad  legislation, 
and  by  the  cruel  spirit  of  religious  intolerance.  The 
revenues  in  the  same  period  were  increased  threefold, 
without  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
country  seemed  to  be  brought  from  a  state  of  absolute 
bankruptcy  to  one  of  comparative  ease  and  prosperity. 
It  was  certain,  therefore,  that  Spain  was  not  falling  to 
ruin,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.* 
But  all  intellectual  cultivation  is  slow  of  growth, 
and  all  intellectual  reform  still  slower.  The  life  and 
health  infused  into  the  country  were,  no  doubt,  felt  in 
every  part  of  it«  physical  system,  reviving  and  renew- 
ing the  powers  that  had  been  so  long  wasted  away, 
and  that  at  one  period  had  seemed  near  to  speedy  dis- 
solution. But  it  was  obvious,  that  much  time  must  still 
elapse  before  such  healthful  circulations  could  reach 
the  national  culture  generally,  and  a  still  longer  time 
before  they  could  revive  that  elegant  literature,  which 

time  of  Charlos  III.,  so  that  only  four  to  the  throne,  Spain  connted  ten  ind  a 

]H>riKhe(l  in  this  way  duiing  his  long  half  niillions  of  souls ;  at  the  time  of 

reign,  —  an  enormous  change  from  the  the  |)eae,e  of  Utrecht,  it  counted  but 

times  of  his  father,  Philip  V.,  and  of  seven  millions  and  a  half ;  a  mofnstroQS 


the  reigns  preceding.  falling  off,  if  we  consider  the  advance 

*  Tapia,   Tom.    IV.    pp.    124,   etc.      ment  of  the 
When  the  £mi)eror  Cbaiics  V.  came     same  x^riod. 
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is  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of  all  true  civilization. 
Yet  light  was  beginning  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  dawn, 
if  it  was  nothing  more. 

The  first  striking  effect  produced  b}'^  this  movement 
in  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the 
Third  was  one  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  then  resisting  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  that 
had  so  long  oppressed  it.  It  was  an  attack 
*  on  the  style  of  popular  preaching,  which,  *  287 
originally  corrupted  by  Paravicino,  the  distin- 
guished follower  of  Gongora,  had  been  constantly  fall- 
ing lower  and  lower,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  degradation  and  vulgarity. 
The  assailant  was  Father  Isla,  who  was  bom  in  1703 
and  died  in  1781,  at  Bologna,  where,  being  a  Jesuit,  he 
had  been  sent  as  an  exile,  on  the  general  expulsion  of 
his  Order  from  Spain.^  His  earliest  published  work, 
or  rather  one  to  which  he  contributed,  is  the  "  Triumph 
of  Youth,"  printed  in  1727,  to  give  the  nation  an  ac- 
count of  a  festival,  celebrated  that  year  during  eleven 
days  at  Salamanca,  in  honor  of  two  very  youthful 
saints  who  had  been  Jesuits,  and  who  had  just  been 
canonized  by  Benedict  the  Thirteenth;  a  gay  tract, 
full  of  poems,  farces,  and  accounts  of  the  maskings  and 
bull-fights  to  which  the  occasion  had  given  rise,  and 
coming  as  near  as  possible  to  open  satire  of  the  whole 
matter,  but  yet  with  great  adroitness  avoiding  it^ 

In  a  work  somewhat  similar,  he  afterwards  went  fur- 
ther. It  was  a  description  of  the  proclamation  made 
in  1746,  at  Pamplona,  on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand 

*  Vida  de  J.  F.  de  Isla,  por  J.  I.  de  •  Juventud  Trinnfante,   Salamanca, 

Salas,   Madrid,   1803,  12mo ;  and  the  1727,  4to.     The  other  author  of  this 

Life  by  Monlau  prefixed  to  the  very  squib  was  Father  Loeada.     Letter  of 

good  selections  from  his  works  con-  Isla  to  his  sister,  dated  21st  October, 

tained  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Autores  £a-  1781. 
paboles,  Tom.  XV.,  1850. 

YOL.  III.  22 
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the  Sixth,  which  was  attended  with  such  extravagant 
and  idle  ceremonies,  that,  being  required  to  give  some 
account  of  them  to  the  public,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  indulging  in  his  love  of  ridicule.  But  he  did  it 
with  a  satire  so  delicate  and  so  crafty,  that  those  who 
were  its  subjects  failed  at  first  to  apprehend  its  real  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  the  proud  capi- 
tal of  Navarre  thanked  him  for  the  honor  he  had  done 
them;  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop  complimented  him 
for  it;  several  persons  whom  he  had  particularly  no- 
ticed sent  him  presents ;  and,  when  the  irony  began  to 
be  suspected,  it  became  a  subject  of  public  controversy, 

as  in  the  case  of  De  Foe's  "  Shortest  Way  with 
*  288    *  the  Dissenters,"  whether  the  praise  bestowed 

were  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  —  Isla  all  the  time 
defending  himself  with  admirable  ingenuity  and  wit> 
as  if  he  were  personally  aggrieved  at  the  unfavorable 
construction  put  upon  his  compliments.  The  discus- 
sion ended  with  his  retreat  or  exile  fmm  Pamplona.^ 

He  was,  however,  at  this  period  of  his  life  occupied 
with  more  serious  duties,  and  soon  found  among  them 
a  higher  mark  for  his  wit.  From  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  had  been  a  successful  preacher,  and  continued 
such  until  he  was  cruelly  expelled  from  his  own  coun- 
try. But  he  perceived  how  little  worthy  of  its  great 
subjects  was  the  prevalent  style  of  Spanish  pulpit  ora- 
tory,—  how  much  it  was  degraded  by  bad  taste,  by 
tricks  of  composition,  by  conceits  and  puns,  and  even 
by  a  low  buffoonery,  in  which  the  vulgar  monks,  sent 
to  preach  in  the  churches  or  in  the  public  streets  and 
squares,  indulged  themselves  merely  to  win  applause 

'  Dia  OraiiJe  de  Navarni,  2a  eil.,  that  the  **Dia  Grande"  is  no  Mtire, 

Madrid,  174G,  4to.     Semanario  Pinto-  although  he  admits  that  it  was  the 

Tpsi'o,  1840,  p.  130.     In  a  letter  to  his  cause  of  his  leaving  Nayarre  at  the 

friend  Mnrr,  written  from  Bologna  as  onler  of  his  Provincial.     Bibliotecft  de 

late  as  October,  1781,  he  still  maintains  Riradeneyra,  Tom.  XV.  p.  615. 
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from  equally  vulgar  audiences,  and  increase  the  contri- 
butions they  solicited  by  arts  so  discreditable.  It  is 
said  that  at  first  Father  Isla  was  swept  away  by  the 
current  of  his  times,  which  ran  with  extraordinary 
force,  and  that  he  wrote,  in  some  degree,  as  others  did. 
But  he  soon  recognized  his  mistake,  and  his  numerous 
published  sermons,  written  between  1729  and  1754, 
are  generally  marked  with  a  purity  and  directness 
of  style  which  had  long  been  unknown,  and  which, 
though  wanting  the  richness  and  fervor  of  the  exhor- 
tations of  Luis  de  Leon  and  Luis  de  Granada,  would 
not  have  dishonored  the  Spanish  pulpit  even  in  its 
better  days.® 

Isla,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  setting 
a  good  example.  He  determined  to  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  abuse  itself.  For  this  purpose,  he  wrote 
what  he  called  "  The  History  of  the  Famous  Preacher, 
Friar  Gerund  " ;  a  satirical  romance,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  life  of  one  of  these  popular  orators, 
from  *  his  birth  in  an  obscure  village,  through  *  289 
his  education  in  a  fashionable  convent,  and 
his  adventures  as  a  missionary  about  the  country; 
the  fiction  ending  abruptly  with  his  preparation  to 
deliver  a  course  of  sermons  in  a  city  that  seems  in- 
tended to  represent  Madrid.  It  is  written  throughout 
with  great  spirit ;  and  not  only  are  the  national  man- 
ners and  character  everywhere  present,  but  in  the 
episodes  and  in  the  occasional  sketches  Isla  has  given 
of  conventual  and  religious  life  in  his  time,  there  is  an 
air  of  reality  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  author 
drew  freely  on  the  resources  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence.    Its  plan  resembles  slightly  that  of  "  Don  Quix- 

^  Vida  de  Isla,  §  3.  Sennones,  Ma-  early  as  1680,  when  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
drid,  1792-93,  6  torn.  8ve.  Vulgar  was  in  Spain.  Voyage,  ed.  1693,  Tom. 
preaching  in  the  streets  was  common  as     II.  p.  168. 
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ote,"  but  its  execution  reminds  us  oftener  of  Rabelais 
and  his  discursive  and  redundant  reflections,  though  of 
Rabelais  without  his  coarseness.  It  is  serious,  as  be- 
comes the  Spanish  character,  and  conceals  under  its 
gravity  a  spirit  of  sarcasm,  which,  in  other  countries, 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  dignity,  but  which 
in  Spain  has  been  more  than  once  happily  united  with 
it,  and  made  more  eftective  by  the  union. 

The  sketches  of  character  and  specimens  of  fashion- 
able pulpit  oratory  given  in  the  "  Friar  Gerund  "  are 
the  best  parts  of  it,  and  are  agreeable  illustrations  for 
the  literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of 
the  preacher  whom  the  Friar  took  for  his  model  we 
have  the  following  carefully  dra\vn  portrait :  — 

"  He  was  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  strength,  just 
about  three-and-thirty  years  old ;  tall,  robust,  and 
stout ;  his  limbs  well  set  and  well  proportioned ;  manly 
in  gait,  inclining  to  corpulence,  with  an  erect  car- 
riage of  his  head,  and  the  circle  of  hair  round  his 
tonsure  studiously  and  exactly  combed  and  shaven. 
His  clerical  dress  was  always  neat,  and  fell  around 
his  person  in  ample  and  regular  folds.  His  shoes 
fitted  him  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and,  above  all, 
his  silken  cap  was  adorned  with  much  curious  em- 
broidery and  a  fanciful  tassel,  —  the  work  of  certain 
female  devotees  who  w^ere  dying  with  admiration  of 
their  favorite  preacher.  In  short,  he  had  a  very 
youthful,  gallant  look;  and,  adding  to  this  a  clear, 
rich  voice,  a  slight,  fashionable  lisp,  a  peculiar 
*  290  grace  in  telling  a  *  story,  a  talent  at  mimicry, 
an  easy  action,  a  taking  manner,  a  highnaound- 
ing  style,  and  not  a  little  effrontery,  —  never  forget- 
ting to  sprinkle  jests,  proverbs,  and  homely  phrases 
along  his  discourses  with  a  most  agreeable  aptness,  — • 
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he  won  golden  opinions  in  his  public  discourses,  and 
carried  everything  before  him  in  the  drawing-rooms  he 
frequented."  • 

The  style  of  eloquence  of  this  vulgar  ecclesiastical 
fop,  a  specimen  of  which  follows,  is  no  less  faithfully 
and  characteristically  given ;  and  was  taken,  as  Father 
Isla  intimates  was  his  custom,  from  a  discourse  that 
had  really  been  preached.^^ 

"  It  was  well  known,  that  he  always  began  his  ser- 
mons with  some  proverb,  some  jest,  some  pot-house 
witticism,  or  some  strange  fragment,  which,  taken  from 
its  proper  connections  and  relations,  would  seem,  at 
first  blush,  to  be  an  inconsequence,  a  blasphemy,  or  an 
impiety ;  until  at  last,  having  kept  his  audience  wait- 
ing a  moment  in  wonder,  he  finished  the  clause,  or 
came  out  with  an  explanation  which  reduced  the  whole 
to  a  sort  of  miserable  trifling.  Thus,  preaching  one 
day  on  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  he  began  his  ser- 
mon by  saying,  ^  I  deny  that  God  exists  a  Unity  in 
essence  and  a  Trinity  in  person,'  and  then  stopped 
short  for  an  instant  The  hearers,  of  course,  looked 
round  on  one  another,  scandalized,  or,  at  least,  wonder- 
ing what  would  be  the  end  of  this  heretical  blasphemy. 
At  length,  when  the  preacher  thought  he  had  fairly 
caught  them,  he  went  on,  ^Thus  says  the  Ebionite,  the 
Marcionite,  the  Arian,  the  Manichean,  the  Socinian ; 
but  I  prove  it  against  them  all  from  the  Scriptures, 
the  Councils,  and  the  Fathers.' 

"  In  another  sennon,  which  was  on  the  Incarnation, 
he  began  by  crying  out,  *  Your  health,  cavaliers ! '  and, 

^  "  Historia  del  Fanioso  Predicador,  to  be  a  fictitious  one  ;  but  which  is,  in 

Fray  Gerundio  de  Campazas,"  Madrid,  fact,  that  of  a  friend,  who  was  a  ]iarish 

1813,  4  torn.  I'imo,  Tom.   I.  p.  307.  priest  at  Villagarcia,  where  Father  Isla, 

In  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  in  sev-  who  mentions  him  often  in  his  letten, 

eral  other  editions,  it  is  said  to  be  writ-  wrote  his  Friar  Gerund, 

ten  by  Francisco  Lobon  de  SaUzar,  a  ^®  Cartas  Familiares,  1790,  Tom.  VI. 

name  which  has  generally  been  suppoeed  p.  318. 
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as  the  audience  burst  into  a  broad  laugh  at  the 
*  291    free  manner  *  in  which  he  had  said  it,  he  went 

on  :  ^  This  is  no  joking  matter,  however ;  for  it 
was  for  your  health  and  for  mine,  and  for  that  of  all 
men,  that  Christ  descended  from  heaven  and  became 
incarnate  in  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  an  article  of  faith, 
and  I  prove  it  thus :  "  Propter  nos,  homines,  et  nos- 
tram  saluteni  descendit  de  coelo  et  incamatus  est," '  — 
whereat  they  all  remained  in  delighted  astonishment, 
aftd  such  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  church, 
that  it  wanted  little  of  breaking  out  into  open  accla- 
mation." ^^ 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Friar  Gerund  "  was  pub- 
lished in  1758,  somewhat  sooner  than  the  author  in- 
tended ;  —  those  who  were  in  the  secret  getting  pos- 
session of  the  edition  and  selling  eight  hundred  copies 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.^  Such  an  extraor- 
dinary popularity,  however,  proved  anything  but  a 
benefit.  The  priests,  and  especially  the  preaching 
friars,  assailed  it  from  all  quarters,  as  the  most  for- 
midable attack  yet  made  in  Spain  on  their  peculiar 
craft.  The  consequence  was,  that,  though  the  king 
and  the  court  expressed  their  delight  in  its  satire,  the 
license  to  publish  it  further  was  withdrawn,  its  author 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition,  and  his  book 
was  condemned  in  1760.  But  Isla  was  too  strong  in 
public  favor  and  in  the  respect  of  the  Jesuits  to  be 
personally  punished,  and  the  Friar  Gerund  was  too 
true  and  too  widely  scattered  to  be  more  than  nomi- 
nally suppressed.^ 

*^  Fray  Genindio,  Tom.  I.  p.  309.  eral  amuslnff  letters  about  Fray  Ge- 

^'  Cartas  Familiares,  Tom.  n.  p.  170.  rundio  in  the  second  volume  of  the 

"  Vida  de   Isla,  p.   68.      Llorente,  Cartas  Familiares,  and  much  discussion 

Hist.,  Tom.    II.    p.   450.     Cartas  Fa-  about  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 

miliaresde  Isla,  Tom.  II- Pp-  168,  etc.,  edition  of  the  book  itself^  1813.     The 

and  Tom.  III.  p.  213.     Tnere  are  sev-  Inquisition  (Index,  1790)  not  only  for- 
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The  second  volume  did  not  fare  so  well.  After  the 
censure  passed  on  the  first,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be 
licensed,  and  so  remained  for  a  long  time  in  manu- 
script, a  forbidden  book.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  to 
have  first  appeared  in  England,  and  in  the 
English  language,  in  *  1772,  through  the  *292 
agency  of  Baretti,  to  whom  the  manuscript 
had  been  sent  after  its  author  had  been  exiled  to 
Italy.  But  an  edition  of  the  whole  work  in  Spanish 
soon  appeared  at  Bayonne,  followed  by  other  editions 
in  other  places ;  and,  though  it  was  never  licensed  at 
home  till  1813, —  and  then  only  to  be  forbidden  anew 
the  next  year,  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
—  still  few  books  have  been  better  known  all  over 
Spain,  to  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  Spanish 
people,  than  Friar  Gerund,  from  the  day  of  its  first 
publication  to  the  present  time.  What  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, it  was,  from  the  first,  successful  in  its  main 
purpose.  The  sobriquet  of  Friar  Gerund  was  given  at 
once  to  those  who  indulged  in  the  vulgar  style  of 
preaching  it  was  intended  to  discountenance,  and  any 
one  who  was  admitted  to  deserve  the  appellation  could 
no  longer  collect  an  audience,  except  such  as  was 
gathered  from  the  populace  of  the  public  squares.^* 


ba<le  the  work  itself,  but  forbade  any- 
bixly  to  publish  anything  for  or  againd 
it.  The  apprehension  that  it  would  be 
forbidden  was  so  great,  that  the  price 
of  copies  of  the  first  volume  became 
extravagant  the  moment  it  was  pub- 
lished. One  was  bought  for  twenty-five 
Louis  d'or,  and  an  e()ual  sum  was  re- 
fused for  another.  Espagne  Litt^raire, 
[by  Nicolas  Bricaire,]  1774,  Tom.  III. 
p.  315. 

1*  Watt,  Bibliotheca,  art.  Tsla.  Wie- 
land,  Teutsche  Merkur,  1773,  Tom.  III. 
p.  196.  Baretti's  Proposals  for  Print- 
ing the  Translation  oi  Friar  Gerund, 
])refixed  to  that  work,  London,  1772, 
2  torn.  8vo.     I  have,  however,  a  copy 


of  Vol.  II.,  with  the  imprint  **  En  Cam- 
TMLzas,  A  costa  de  los  herederos  de  Fray 
Gerundio,  Afio  de  1770."  It  is,  of 
course,  wholly  without  the  accustom«d 
lieeneias,  and  does  not  match  very  well 
with  Vol.  I.,  1758.  In  the  letter  to 
Murr  (cited  ante,  note  7)  Isla  declares 
that  he  does  not  know  where  the  second 
volume  of  the  Fray  Gerundio  was  pub- 
lished, although  he  supposes  it  was  not 
Erinted  in  Spain.  At  the  same  time, 
e  says  that  he  never  ^ve  it,  as  he  had 
been  charged  with  doing,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  did 
not  send  it  to  England,  nor  does  he 
deny  that  it  was  printed  there.     I  pos- 
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In  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  anxieties  that  ac- 
companied his  sudden  and  violent  expulsion  from 
Spain,  in' 1767,  Father  Isla  suffered  on  the  road  to 
Corunna,  where  he  embarked,  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
which  made  his  health  uncertain  for  the  remaining 
fourteen  years  of  his  life,  one  of  which  spent  in  Coi> 
sica,  and  several  in  Bologna  and  ite  neighborhood, 
were  rendered  miserable  by  the  troubles  incident  to  a 
state  of  war,  or  by  personal  persecutions  and  poverty. 
Still,  aft^r  his  death,  it  was  found  that  in  these  sad 
years,  during  some  of  which  he  subsisted  on  the 
kindness  of  charitable  friends,  he  had  not  been  idle. 
Among  his  papers  was  a  poem  in  sixteen  cantos,  con- 
taining about  twelve  thousand  lines  in  octave  stanzas. 
It  is  called  "  Cicero,"  and  claims  to  be  a  life  of  the 
great  Roman  orator.     But  it  is  no  such  thing.     It  is  a 

satire  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  author^s 
*  293    own  time,  begun  in  Spain,  but  *  chiefly  written 

during  his  exile  in  Italy;  and  though  it  con- 
tains occasional  sketches  of  an  imaginary  life  of  Cice- 
ro's mother,  they  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  as  for 
Cicero  himself,  the  poem  leaves  him  in  his  cradle,  only 
eighteen  months  old. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  its  satire  is  the  large  class  of 
Spanish  narrative  poems,  of  which,  and  especially  of 
those  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  saints,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  parody ;  but  its  main  purpose  is  to 
ridicule  the  lives  of  modern  fine  ladies,  and  the  modes 
of  early  education  then  prevalent.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, is  mingled  with  inappropriate  discussions  about 
Italy,  poetry,  and  a  country  life,  and  hardly  less  inap- 
propriate satire  of  professed  musicians,  theatres,  and 

sesj)  both  volumes  of  tb(>  first  c<lition,      imprint  —  "  En   Campazas  '*  —  u»   ol 
and  think  from  the  tyiN'  and  ])aper  of     course,  a  jest, 
the  second   tliat   it  is   English.      The 
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poets  who  praise  one  another ;  in  shorty  with  whatever 
occurred  to  Father  Isla's  wayward  humor  as  he  was 
writing.  From  internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  have 
been  read,  as  it  was  written,  to  a  society  of  friends, — 
probably  some  of  the  numerous  exiles  who,  like  him- 
self, had  resorted  to  Bologna,  and  subsisted  there  on 
the  miserable  pittance  the  Spanish  government  prom- 
ised them,  but  often  failed  to  pay.  For  such  a  purpose 
it  was  not  ill  adapted  by  its  clear,  flowing  style,  and 
occasionally  by  its  pungent  satire ;  but  its  cumbrous 
length  and  endless  digressions,  often  trifling  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  render  it  quite  unfit  for  publica- 
tion. It  was,  however,  ofiered  to  the  public  censor, 
and  permission  to  print  it  was  refused,  though  for  rea- 
sons so  frivolous,  that  it  seems  certain  the  real  objec- 
tion was  not  to  the  poem,  but  to  the  author.^ 

Others  of  Father  Isla's  works  were  more  fortimate. 
Six  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, and  six  volumes  of  his  letters,  chiefly  addressed 
to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  and  written  in  a 
very  affectionate  and  *  gay  spirit,  and  in  a  very  *  294 
natural  and  attractive  style.  To  these,  at  differ- 
ent times,  were  added  a  few  minor  works  of  a  trifling 
character,  and  one  or  two  that  are  religious.^^ 


1*  The  autograph  manuscript  of  **E1 
Ciceron,"  neatly  written  out  in  219  folio 
pa^e.s,  double  columns,  with  the  cor- 
rections of  tlie  author  and  the  erasures 
of  the  cenwr,  is  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum. It  is  accompanied  by  three 
anto^ph  letters  of  Father  Isla  ;  by  the 
opinion  of  the  censor,  that  the  poem 
ought  not  to  be  published  ;  and  by  an 
answer  to  that  opinion  ;  —  the  last  two 
being  anonymous.  These  curious  and 
valuable  manuscripts  were  procured  in 
Madrid  by  K.  Weston,  Estj.,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Library  of  the 
Athenieum,  in  1844. 

>«  The  works  alluded  to  are,  — «*  El 
Mercurio    General,"     (Madrid,     1784, 


18mo,)  being  extracts  from  accounts 
cbum^  to  have  been  written  by  Father 
Isla  for  that  journal,  in  1758,  of  the 
European  events  of  the  year,  but  not 
certainly  his  ;  —  "  Cartas  de  Juan  de  la 
Endna,^'  (Madrid,  1784,  18mo,)  a  sa- 
tirical work  on  the  follies  of  Spanish 
medicine ;  —  "Cartas Familiares, '  writ- 
ten between  1744  and  1781,  published 
1785  -  86,  also  in  a  second  edition,  Ma- 
drid, 1790,  6  tom.  12mo  ;  —  "  Colec- 
cion  de  Papeles  Cntico-Apologeticos," 
(1788,  2  tom.  18mo,)  in  defence  of 
Fcyjo6  ;—  "Sermones,"  Madrid,  1792, 
6  tom.  8to  ;  —  **  Rebusco,"  etc.,  (Bla- 
drid,  1790,  18roo,)  a  collection  of  mis- 
oelUniM,  most  of  which  are  probabl/ 
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But  what  most  surprised  the  world  was  his  transla- 
tion of"  Gil  Bias/'  printed  at  Madrid  in  1787,  claiming 
the  work,  on  which  the  fame  of  Le  Sage  must  always 
principally  rest,  as  "  stolen  from  the  Spanish,  and  now," 
in  the  words  of  Father  Isla's  title-page,  "  restored  to 
its  country  and  native  language  by  a  Spaniard,  who 
does  not  choose  to  have  his  nation  trifled  with."^' 
The  external  grounds  for  this  extraordhiary  charge 
are  slight.  The  first  suggestion  occurs  in  1752,  and  is 
made  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  "  Age  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth," declares  the  Gil  Bias  "  to  be  entirely  taken  from 
Espinel's  ^  Marcos  de  Obregon.'  "  This  charge,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  true,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  result  of  personal  ill-will  on  the  part  of 

Voltaire,  who  had  himself  been  attacked  in  the 
*  295    Gil  Bias,  *  and  who  had,  in  some  way  or  other, 

heard  that  Le  Sage  was  indebted  to  Espinel. 
Afterwards  similar  declarations  are  made  in  two  or 
three  books  of  no  authority,  and  especially  in  a  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  177L 
But  this  is  all. 


not  by  Father  Isla  ; —  "  Los  Aldeanos 
Criticos,"  in  defence  of  Fiiar  Oenind  ; 
—  and  various  papers  in  the  Seniana- 
rio  Enidito,  Tom.  XVI.,  XX.,  and 
XXXIV.,  and  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  the  "Fray  Genindio."  A 
poem,  entitled  "Suefto  Politico,"  (Ma- 
drid, 1785,  18mo,)  on  the  accession  of 
Charies  111.,  is  also  falsely  attributed 
to  him  ;  and  so  are  *  *  Cartas  atnisjubus 
del  Parnaso,"  a  satire  which  yet  r<^- 
niinds  one  sometimes  of  the  **Cice- 
ron." 

Of  his  translations  it  is  hanlly  no<Ml- 
ful  to  sjxjak,  except  of  that  of  the  Gil 
Bias.  It  niav  1k»  noted,  however,  that 
he  publishe<l  in  8i>anish  Flechier's 
"Theodosius  the  Great,"  in  1731,  and 
soon  afterwanls  Duchesne's  abridi^ient 
of  the  History  of  Spain  ;  —  both  pre- 
pare<l  by  him  earlier,  and  the  last  long 
a  favorite  in  the  Spanish  schools  as  a 
text-l>ook,  not  merely  from  the  merit 
of  the  original,  but  from  Isla's  judicious 


additions,  and  from  a  summary  in  yerse 
which  he  prefixe<l  to  the  account  of  each 
iM'riod,  and  which  the  children  learned 
l)y  heart. 

"  "Aventuras  de  Gil  Bias  de  San- 
tillana,  robadas  a  Keim&a,  tdoptatlas  en 
Francia  por  Mons.  Le  Sago,  restituiilas 
d  su  Patria  y  a  su  Lengua  nativa,  |K>r 
un  Espaftol  zeloso,  que  no  sufre  que  se 
burlen  de  sii  Nacion,"  Madrid,  1787,  6 
torn.  8vo,  and  often  since.  Though  in 
great  jxivcrty  himself,  Isla  gave  any 
]>rotit  that  might  come  from  his  version 
of  the  Gil  Bias  to  assist  a  jxrar  S|)anish 
knight. 

Don  Antonio  Puigblanch,  a  whim- 
sical but  leame<l  Catalan,  prepared  a 
translation  of  Gil  Bias,  with  a  Preface 
to  prove  Le  Sage  its  author,  and,  as  he 
says,  announceil  it  for  ]mblication  ,  but 
I  siip])ose  it  was  never  printed.  See 
his  strange  **  Opusculoe  Oramatico- 
Satiricos,"  Londres,  8.  a.  Tom.  II. 
pp.  372,  873. 
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Roused  by  such  suggestions,  however,  Father  Isla 
amused  himself  with  making  a  translation  of  Gil  Bias, 
omitting  some  parts,  and  altering  others,  adding  to  it  a 
long  and  not  successful  continuation,^^  and  declaring, 
without  ceremony  or  proof,  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
Andalusian  advocate,  who  gave  his  manuscript  to  Le 
Sage,  when  Le  Sage  was  in  Spain,  either  as  a  secretary 
of  the  French  embassy,  or  as  a  friend  of  the  French 
ambassador.  But  all  this,  so  far  as  the  bold  claim  for 
a  Spanish  origin  of  the  Gil  Bias  is  concerned,  seems  to 
be  without  any  foundation,  for  the  manuscript  has 
never  been  produced ;  the  advocate  has  never  been 
named  ;  and  Le  Sage  was  never  in  Spain.  Still,  the 
Spanish  claim  has  not  been  abandoned.  On  the  con- 
trary, Llorente,  in  two  ingenious  and  learned  works  on 
the  subject,  one  in  French  and  the  other  in  Spanish, 
but  both  printed  in  1822,  reasserts  it,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, resting  his  proofs  on  internal  evidence,  and 
insisting  that  Gil  Bias  is  certainly  of  Spanish  origin, 
and  that  it  is  probably  the  work,  not  indeed  of  Father 
Lsla's  Andalusian  advocate,  but  of  Solis,  the  histo- 
rian ;  —  a  suggestion  for  which  Llorente  produces  no 
better  reason,  than  that  nobody  else  out  of  thirty  au- 
thors whom  he  examined  in  the  period  to  which  he 
assigns  the  Gil  Bias  was  able,  in  his  judgment,  to  write 
such  a  romance.^* 


1^  This  continuation,  however,  was 
translated  fi*om  the  Italian  of  the  Canon 
Cfiulio  Monti,  a  lk>lo^ese,  who  died  in 
1747,  and  whose  Gil  Bias  was  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  at  Venice  the  same 
year.  Another  continuation  of  Gil  Bias, 
less  happy  even  than  this  of  Monti,  ap- 
[)eai-ed,  in  2  torn.  8vo,  at  Madrid,  in 
1792,  entitled  *'  Genealogia  de  Gil  Bias, 
Continuacion  de  la  Vida  de  este  fanaoso 
Sujeto,  por  su  Hgo  Don  Alfonso  Bias 
de  Liria."  Its  author  was  Don  Ber- 
nardo Maria  de  Calzada,  a  person  who, 
a  little  earlier,  had  translated  much 


from  the  French.  (Sempere,  Biblio- 
teca,  Tom.  VI.  n.  231.)  This  work, 
too,  the  author  (leclared  to  be  a  trans- 
lation, and,  like  Isla,  set  forth  on  his 
title-page  that  it  was  '*  restored  to  the 
language  in  which  it  was  originally 
written."  But  the  whole  is  a  worthless 
fiction,  title-page  and  all,  though  the 
attempt  to  make  out  for  Gil  Bias  a  clear 
and  noble  genealogy  on  the  side  of  his 
mother  must  be  aSTmitted  to  be  a  truly 
Spanish  fancy.  (See  Libros  111.  y  IV.) 
Tne  story  is  unfinished. 
1*  Voltaire,   (Envres,  ed.   Beaumar- 
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*  296  *  But  there  is  a  ready  answer  to  all  such 
merely  conjectural  criticism.  Le  Sage  pro- 
ceeded, as  an  author  in  romantic  fiction,  just  as  he 
had  done  when  he  wrote  for  the  public  theatre ;  and 
the  results  at  which  he  arrived  in  both  cases  are  re- 
markably similar.  In  the  drama  he  began  with  trans- 
lations and  imitations  from  the  Spanish,  such  as  his 
^^  Point  of  Honor/'  which  is  taken  from  Roxas,  and  his 
"Don  Cesar  Ursino,"  which  is  from  Calderon;  but  af- 
terwards, when  he  better  understood  his  own  talent 
and  had  acquired  confidence  from  success,  he  came  out 
with  his  ^  Turcaret,"  a  wholly  original  comedy,  which 
far  surpassed  all  he  had  before  attempted,  and  showed 
how  much  he  had  been  wasting  his  strength  as  an  imi- 
tator. Just  so  he  did  in  romance-writing.  He  began 
with  translating  the  "  Don  Quixote  "  of  Avellaneda, 
and  remodelling  and  enlarging  the  "  Diablo  Cojuelo  " 
of  Guevara.  But  the  "Gil  Bias,"  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works  of  prose  fiction,  is  the  result  of  his  confirmed 
strength ;  and,  in  its  characteristic  merits,  is  as  much 
his  own  as  the  "  Turcaret." 


chois,  Tom.  XX.  p.  155.  Lc  Sage, 
(Euvros,  I'aris,  1810,  8vo,  Tom.  I.  p. 
xxxix,  where  Voltaire  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  by  Le  Sage,  in  one  of  his 
dramas ;  besides  which  it  is  supposed 
Ixi  Sag(>.  ridiculed  him  under  the  name 
of  Triiuiuero,  in  Gil  Bias,  Lib.  X.  c.  5. 
But  tli(>  most  im]H)rtant  and  curious 
discussion  concerning  the  authorship  of 
Gil  Bias  is  the  one  that  was  carried  on, 
iH'tw^'cn  1H18  anil  1822,  !)y  Kran9ois  de 
Neuft.-hateau  and  Antonio  de  Llorent^*, 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  In(|ui- 
sition.  It  l)egan  with  a  memoir,  by 
the  first,  read  to  the  Frt^nch  Academy, 
(181b(J  and  an  etiition  of  Gil  Bias, 
(Paris  1820,  8  tom.  8vo,)  in  both 
whiirh  he  maintains  lie  Sage  to  be  the 
tnie  author  of  that  romance.  To  both 
Llorente  n"}>lied  by  a  counter  memoir, 
addn*ss<'d  to  the  French  Academy,  an<l 
bv  his  *'()bs«*rvations  sur  Gil  Bias," 
(Paris,  1822,  8vo,)  antl  his  "Obscrva- 
ciones  8obit>  Gil  Bias"  (Madrid,  1822, 


12mo) ;  two  works  not  exactly  alike, 
but  substantially  so,  and  equallv  main- 
taining that  Gil  Bias  is  Siianisn  in  its 
origin,  and  prolmbly  the  work  of  Solu, 
the  liistorian,  who,  as  Llorente  cinc- 
tures, wrote  a  romance  in  Spanish,  en- 
titled '*E\  Bachiller  de  Salamanca,'* 
the  manuscript  of  which  coming  into 
the  ]K)ssession  of  l>c  Sage,  he  first  plun- 
dered from  it  the  materials  for  hu  Gil 
Bias,  which  he  published  in  1715- 
1735,  and  then  gave  the  world  the 
remainder  as  the  *'  Bachelier  de  SaU- 
manque,"  in  1738.  This  theory  of  Llo- 
rente Ls  explained,  with  more  skill  than 
is  shown  in  its  original  framing,  by  the 
late  accomplishtni  scholar,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Everett,  in  an  article  which  first  ap- 
peari'd  in  the  North  American  Review, 
for  October,  1827,  when  its  author  was 
Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Spain, 
and  afterwanls  in  his  pleasant  "Cntical 
and  Miscellaneous  Euaya,*'  pnbliaked 
in  Boston,  1845,  12mo. 
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On  this  point  the  internal  evidence  is  as  decisive  as 
the  external.  The  frequent  errors  of  this  remarkable 
romance  in  Spanish  geography  and  history  show  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
certainly  not  of  a  Spaniard  so  well  informed  as  Solis ; 
its  private  anecdotes  of  society  in  the  reigns  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  prove  it  to 
have  been  almost  necessarily  written  by  a 
Frenchman;  while,  at  the  *same  time,  the  *297 
freedom  with  which,  as  we  go  on,  we  find  that 
everything  Spanish  is  plundered,  —  now  a  tale  taken 
from  "  Marcos  de  Obregon,"  now  an  intrigue  or  a  story 
from  a  play,  of  Mendoza,  of  Roxas,  or  of  Figueroa,  — 
points  directly  to  Le  Sage's  old  habits,  and  to  his  prac- 
tised skill  in  turning  to  account  everything  that  he 
deemed  fitted  to  his  purpose.  The  result  is,  that  he 
has,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  produced  a  work  of 
great  brilliancy ;  in  which,  from  his  known  familiarity 
with  Spanish  literature  and  his  unscrupulous  use  of  it, 
he  has  preserved  the  national  character  with  such 
fidelity,  that  a  Spaniard  is  almost  always  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  Gil  Bias,  especially  now  that  he  has  it 
in  the  spirited  if  not  imiformly  pure  Castilian  version 
of  Father  Isla,  could  have  been  written  by  anybody  but 
one  of  his  own  countrymen.*^ 


»  "I^  Point  d'Honneur"  is  from 
*'  No  hay  Amigo  para  Amigo,*'  which 
is  the  first  play  lu  the  Comedias  de 
Roxas,  1680;  — and  "Don  Cesar  Ur- 
siu"  is  from  "  Peor  esta  que  estaba,'* 
in  Calderon,  Comedias,  1768,  Tom.  III. 
The  errors  of  Gil  Bias  in  Spanish  geog- 
raphy and  history  are  constaiitly  pointed 
out  by  Llorente  as  blunders  of  Le  Sage 
in  the  careless  use  of  his  ori^nal ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Fr.  de  If  eufch&teau 
points  out  its  allusions  to  Parisian  so- 
ciety in  the  time  of  Le  Sa^.  But  of 
his  free  use  of  Spanish  fictions,  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  the  proof 


is  abundant.  I  have  already  noticed, 
when  speaking  of  Espinel,  {ante,  pp. 
106-108,)  how  much  Le  Sase  took 
from  "Marcos  de  Obregon" ;  but,  be- 
sides this,  the  adyentures  of  Don  Rafael 
with  the  Seigneur  de  Moyadas  in  Gil 
Bias  (Lib.  Y.  c.  1)  are  taken  from  "  Los 
Empe&os  del  Mentir"  of  Mendoza  (Fe- 
nix  Caatellano,  1690,  p.  254) ;  —  the 
story  of  the  Mariage  de  Vengeance  in 
Gil  Bias  (Ub.  IV.  c.  4)  is  from  the 
play  of  Roxas,  ''CasarseporVengarse**; 
—  the  story  of  Aurora  de  Guzman  in 
Gil  Bias  (Lib.  IV  c.  5  and  6)  is  from 
"Todo  es  enredos  Amor/*  by  Diego  de 
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The  chief  talent  of  Father  Isla,  however,  was  in 
satire,  and  the  great  service  he  performed  for  his  coun- 
try was  that  of  driving  from  its  respectable  churches 
the  low  and  vulgar  style  of  preaching  with  which  they 
had  long  been  infested ;  —  a  work  which  the  ^  Friar 
Gerund  "  achieved  almost  as  completely  as  the  "  Don 
Quixote  "  did  that  of  destroying  the  insane  passion  for 
books  of  chivalry  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth 

century. 
*  298  *  But,  meanwhile,  other  attempts  were  mak- 
ing in  other  directions  to  revive  the  Uterature 
of  the  country ;  some  by  restonng  a  taste  for  the  old 
national  poetry,  some  by  attempting-  to  accommodate 
everything  to  the  French  doctrines  of  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  some  by  an  ill-defined,  and  often 
perhaps  unconscious,  struggle  to  unite  the  two  opin- 
ions, and  to  form  a  school  whose  character  should 
be  unlike  that  of  either,  and  yet  in  advance  of 
both. 

In  the  direction  of  the  earlier  national  poetry  little 
was  done  by  original  efforts,  but  something  was  at- 
tempted in  other  ways.  Huerta,  a  fierce,  but  incon- 
sistent, adversary  of  the  French  innovations,  printed, 
in  1778,  a  volume  of  poems  almost  entirely  in  the  old 
manner ;  but  it  was  too  much  marked  with  the  bad 
taste  of  the  preceding  century  to  enjoy  even  a  tem- 
porary success,  and  its  author,  therefore,  could  boast 


Cunlol)a  y  Fi^oroa ;  —  and  ao  on .  See 
Tieck's  Vorrede  to  his  translation  of 
Maroos  de  Obrogon  (1827) ;  Adolfo  de 
Castro's  Toesias  de  Caldcron  y  Plagios 
de  I-^'  Sage  (Cadiz,  1845,  18mo,  a  curi- 
ous little  pamphlet) ;  and  the  fourth 
lK)ok  of  the  same  author's  **  Conde 
Dunne  de  Olivarez"  (Cadiz,  1846,  8vo). 
In  his  *'  IJachelier  de  Salamampie,"  IjC 
Rage  goes  one  step  further.  On  the 
title-i>age  of  this  romance,  first  printed 


three  years  after  the  last  yolnme  of  Gil 
Bias  a[)pe'.inMl,  he  says  expressly,  that 
"it  is  translated  from  a  Spanish  manu- 
scrii)t,  and  yet  the  story  of  Doha  Cintia 
de  la  Carrera,  in  the  fifty-fourth  and 
fi ay-fifth  chapters,  is  taken  from  Mo- 
reto's  '*  Desden  con  el  Desden  "  ;  a  play 
as  well  known  as  any  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture ;  —  so  l)old  and  careless  was  he  in 
his  literary  larcenies. 
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of  no  follower  of  any  note  in  a  path  which  was  con- 
stantly less  and  less  trodden.^ 

On  the  other  hand^  more  was  done  with  effect  to 
recall  the  memory  of  the  old  masters  themselves. 
Lopez  de  Sedano,  between  1768  and  1778,  published 
his  "Spanish  Parnassus/'  in  nine  volumes;  a  work 
which,  though  ill  digested  and  not  always  showing 
good  taste  in  its  selections  and  criticisms,  is  still  a  rich 
mine  of  the  poetry  of  the  country  in  its  best  days, 
and  contains  important  materials  for  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature  from  the  period  of  Boscan  and  Gar- 
cilasso.^  Sanchez  went  further  back,  and  in 
1779  offered  *  to  his  countrymen,  for  the  first  *  299 
time,  the  greater  legendary  treasures  of  their 
heroic  ages,  beginning  with  the  noble  old  poem  of  the 
Cid,  but  unhappily  leaving  incomplete  a  task  for  which 
he  had  proved  himself  so  well  fitted  by  his  learning 
and  zeal,  if  not  by  his  acuteness.^  And  finally,  Sarmi- 
ento,  a  friend  of  Feyjoo,  and  one  of  his  ablest  public 
defenders,  undertook  an  elaborate  history  of  Spanish 
poetry,  which  contains  important  discussions  relating 
to  the  period  embraced  by  the  inquiries  of  Sanchez, 
but  which  was  broken  off  by  the  death  of  its  venerable 


^  *  *  Poesias  de  Don  Vicente  Garcia  de 
la  Huerta,"  Madrid,  1778,  12mo,  and 
a  second  edition,  1786  ;  opening,  as  its 
principal  claim  to  notice,  with  the 
*'  Endymion,"  a  short  heroic  poem, 
first  published  separately  in  1765,  in 
4to,  uut  very  feeble  and  common- 
place. 

**  La  Perromachia,"  a  mock-heroic  on 
the  loves  and  quarrels  of  sundry  do^ 
by  Francisco  Nieto  Molina,  (Madnd, 
1765,  12rao,)  is  too  poor  to  deserve  no- 
tice, though  it  is  an  attempt  to  give 
greater  currency  to  the  earlier  national 
verse,  —  the  redondUlas, 

^^  J.  J.  Lopez  de  Sedano's  "Pamaso 
Espaftol"  (Madrid,  Sancha,  1768-1778, 
9  torn.  12mo)  was  the  subject  of  a  good 


deal  of  criticism  soon  after  it  appeared. 
The  club  of  the  elder  Moratin  —  to  be 
noticed  immediately  —  was  much  dis- 
satisfied, with  it  (Obras  Pdstumas  de  N. 
F.  Moratin,  Londres,  1825,  12mo,  p. 
xxv)  ;  —  Yriarte  in  1778  printed  a  dia- 
logue on  it,  *'  Donde  las  dan  las  toman," 
full  of  severity  (Obras,  1805,  Tom.  Vl.) ; 
—  and  in  1785  Sedano  replied,  under 
the  name  of  Juan  Maria  Chavero  y 
Eslava  de  Ronda,  in  four  volumes, 
12mo,  published  at  Malaga,  and  called 
the  *'Coloquios  de  Espina.'* 

»  T.  A.  Sanchez  (bom  1732,  died 
1798)  published  his  "  Poesias  Anteri- 
ores  al  Siglo  XV.'*  at  Madrid,  in  4  torn. 
8vo,  1779  - 1790,  but  printed  very  litUft 
else. 
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author  in  1772,  and  remained  unpublished  till  three 
years  later.^  These  three  works,  though  they  excited 
too  little  attention  at  first,  were  still  works  of  impor- 
tance, and  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  a  better 
state  of  things  since. 

The  doctrines  of  the  French  school,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, perhaps,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  elder  Spanish 
literature,  but  still  substantially  unchanged,  found  fol- 
lowers more  numerous  and  active.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Third,  Moratin  the  elder,  a  gentleman 
of  an  old  Biscay  an  fjimily,  who  was  bom  in  1737,  and 
died  in  1780,  succeeded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Luzan's  opinions,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  reform  of  the  taste  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Montiano,  who  had  himself  endeavored  to 
introduce  classical  tragedy  upon  the  Spanish  stage, 
and  who  had,  piobablj'^,  some  share  in  forming  the 
litxjrary  character  of  the  young  poet.  But  the  courts 
as  usual,  was  an  element  in  the  movement.  Moratin 
was  received  with  flattering  regard  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina-Sidonia,  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the 

Guzmans;  by  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  long  amba&- 
*  300    sador  in  France ;  by  Aranda,  the  able  *  minister 

of  state,  who  rarely  forgot  the  cause  of  intel- 
lectual culture;  and  by  the  Infante  Don  Gabriel  de 
Bourbon,  the  accomplished  translator  of  Sallust ;  and 
each  of  these  pei-sons  was  thus  able,  through  Moratin,  to 
exercise  an  iulUieuce  on  the  state  of  letters  in  Spain .• 


^  Martin  Samiionto,  **  Memorias 
Twira  lii  HUturia  <h*  la  Pwsi'ii  y  Pootas 
EsiMiftolfs,"  Madri«!,  177;"),  4t»).  He 
was  lM)rii  ill  ]rJ'.»2,  ami  wrot«»  a  gn'at 
deal,  but  jmblishnjl  litt.li\  ]Ii.s«lt'ft*ni?e 
of  liifl  maKtiT,  Frvjoo,  (1732,)  ^I'ln'rally 
goi'K  with  th«'  **Tt'iitn>  Cn'tifo";  and 
fipnu'  of  his  trnots  an*  to  Iv  found  in 
the  Stmauairio  Knidito,  Tom.  V.,  VI., 


XIX.,  and  XX.  His  "Histoiia  de  U 
Pof^ia,"  itiintrd  as  the  first  Tolume  of 
liis  Works,  which  were  not  further  con- 
tinUfMl,  is  the  more  valuable  because, 
makinjj;  his  inquirica  quite  indepen- 
dontly  of  Sanchez,  ho  often  comes  to 
the  Sjiine  results. 

'^  Wh«>ther  the  Infante  Don  Gabriel 
can  fairly  claim  the  authorship  of  tlie 
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His  first  public  effort  of  any  consequence,  except  a 
drama  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  was  his  "Poeta," 
which  appeared  in  1764.  It  consists  entirely  of  his 
own  shorter  poems,  and  is  among  the  many  proofs  how 
small  was  the  interest  then  felt  in  literature,  since, 
though  the  whole  collection  fills  only  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  it  was  found  expedient  to  publish  it  in  ten 
successive  numbers,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  be  circulated  and  read.*  This  was  followed, 
the  next  year,  by  the  "  Diaua,"  a  short  didactic  poem, 
in  six  books,  on  the  Chase,  and  subsequently  by  a  nar- 
rative poem  on  the  Destruction  of  his  Ships  by  Cort6s, 
to  which  if  we  add  a  volume  published  by  the  piety 
of  his  son  in  1821,  and  containing,  with  a  modest  and 
beautiful  life  of  their  author,  a  collection  of  poems, 
most  of  which   had   not  before   been   published,  we 


notes  to  the  translation  of  Sallnst,  of 
which  a  magnificent  edition  was  printed 
by  llmrra,  in  folio,  in  1772,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  for  he  was  only  twenty  years  old 
when  it  appeared,  and  he  naa  for  his 
tutor  the  learned  Perez  Bayer.  But  he 
was  a  prince  of  various  elegant  accom- 
plishments and  decided  literary  tastes, 
so  that  his  death,  in  1788,  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  Si>ain,  heavily  felt  through 
the  reign  of  his  elder  brother,  which 
b«'^u  the  same  year. 

*  There  were  great  numbers  of  poet- 
ical iminphlets,  in  18mo,  published  in 
Madrid  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 

—  nearly  all  worthless.  I  have  forty 
or  lifty  such,  including  most  of  the 
works  of  Moratin  the  elder,  several  by 
Givgorio  Salas,  etc.  ;  but  one  of  them 

—  "El  Parto  de  los  Montes,  por  Do&a 
Maria  Josefa  de  Cespedes"  (1786,  pp. 
14)  —  is  a  satire  on  the  rest,  setting 
forth  that  Apollo  had  sent  a  plague  of 
rats  — descendants  of  the  ridicidua  mus 
of  Horace  —  to  eat  them  all  up.  Mo- 
ratin the  younger,  also,  in  his  **  Derrota 
de  los  Pedante^"  (1789,  np.  45-50,) 
makes  himself  merry  witn  these  po' 
emitasj  as  he  calls  them,  which  were 
chiefly  what  we  denominate  **  Occa- 
Rional  Poems.'*  A  century  earlier  all 
these  trifles  would  have  come  out  in 


quarto  ;  but  the  whole  literature  of  the 
country  was  shrunk  and  dwarfed  to  the 
same  proportions.  Indeed,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  even 
these  poor,  starved  little  tracts  were 
rare,  while  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV. 
they  gradually  swelled  to  be  small  vol- 
umes in  duodecimo  or  octavo. 

But  of  what  was  published  at  this 
period,  nearly  all  was  trash.  A  strik- 
ing specimen  of  it  may  be  found  in  two 
octavo  volumes  print^  at  Madrid  with 
some  air  of  pretension  by  Joseph  Ma- 
nuel Martin  in  1782,  and  called  **Ter. 
tulia  de  la  Aldea."  It  consists  mainly 
of  garbled  extracts  from  writers  in  ear- 
lier times,  sometimes  acknowledged  to 
be  extracts  and  sometimes  not,  but  all 
strung  together  with  an  absurd  want 
of  discretion  and  taste.  No  small  part 
of  the  Don  Quixote  is  thus  servedT  up 
as  if  it  were  a  book  little  known,  al- 
though only  two  years  earlier  the  Acad- 
emy had  published  their  magnifioent 
edition  of  it.  The  whole  may  be  re- 
garded in  its  twenty-four  *'Pasatiem- 
pos "  or  EnUriainmenU,  as  the  final 
decay  and  degradation  of  the  class  of 
books  to  wmch  belong  Montalvan*s 
*<Para  Todos"  and  the  '*Ciganralea*' 
ofTellez. 
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shall  have  all   of  the   elder  Moratin   that  can   now 
interest  us. 

Its  value  is  not  great ;  and  yet  portions  of  it  are  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.    The  "  Epic  Canto,"  as  he 

calls  it,  on  the  bold  adventure  of  Cort6s  in 
*  301    burning  his  *  ships,  is  the  noblest  poem  of  its 

class  produced  in  Spain  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  gives  more  pleasure  than  most  of  the  his- 
torical epics  that  preceded  it  in  such  large  numbers.*^ 
Some  of  his  shorter  pieces,  like  his  ballads  on  Moorish 
subjects,  and  an  ode  to  a  champion  in  the  bull-fights, 
—  which  Moratin  constantly  frequented,  and  of  which 
he  printed  a  pleasant  historical  sketch, — are  full  of 
spirit.  All  he  wrote,  indeed,  is  marked  by  purity  and 
exactness  of  language  and  harmony  of  versification ; 
showing  that,  though,  as  we  are  told,  he  possessed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  an  improvisator, 
he  yet  composed  carefully  and  finished  with  patience. 
But  his  chief  success  was  as  a  public  teacher;  laboring 
faithfidly  in  the  chair  of  the  Imperial  College,  where 
he  took  the  place  of  his  friend  Ayala,  and  rebuking 
the  bad  taste  of  his  times  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
modest  example.® 


^  The  "  Naves  de  Cort^u,"  as  pub- 
lislii'il  by  the  younger  Moratiu  in  1/85, 
(18mo,  pp.  67,)  after  his  father's  death, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  one  he  pub- 
lished at  Barcelona,  in  1821,  in  wnich 
he  made  changes,  which  do  not  add  to 
its  merit,  and  cannot  be  justified.  It 
was  >\Titten  for  a  prize  offered  by  tlie 
Simni.sh  Academy  m  1777,  —  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  by  that  boily. 
Fran,  (ire^orio  de  Salas  wrote,  also,  on 
the  same  occasion  and  subject,  but  did 
not  send  in  his  essay  for  the  comi)oti- 
tion.  (Poesias,  1797,  Tom.  I.  pp.  288, 
298,  etc.)  The  prize  in  question  was 
obt^iined  by  Don  Josef  Maria  Vaca  de 
Guzman,  whose  poem,  in  sixty  octave 
Btanziis,  was  publisheil  without  a  <lato, 
nud  entitled   '*  Los  Inaves  dc  t'onc4 


destruidas,  canto  Premiado,*'  ec.,  Ma- 
drid, 4 to,  pp.  21.  Neither  his  poem, 
however,  nor  that  of  Salas,  is  to  be 
comi)ared  to  the  one  by  Moratin,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  published  by  his  son  to 
show  how  truly  it  deserved  the  honor 
it  vet  failed  to  obtain. 

^  Besides  the  iK>em8  noted  in  the 
text,  I  have,  by  Moratin  the  elder,  an 
Ode  on  account  of  an  act  of  mercy  and 
pardon  by  Charles  III.,  in  1762,  and 
the  "  Egloga  a  Velasco  y  Gonxales,'* 
printed  on  occasion  of  their  portndta 
being  placed  in  the  Academy,  m  1770 ; 
l>oth  of  little  consetiuence,  bat  not,  I 
believe,  noticed  elsewnere.  His  "Obraa 
Pustumas"  were  jirinted  at  Barcelona, 
in  1821,  4to,  and  reprinted  at  London, 
in  1 825, 12mo.     Moratin's  <  <  CarU  Sobra 
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Moratin  was  an  amiable  man,  and  gathered  the  men 
of  letters  of  the  Spanish  capital  in  a  friendly  circle 
about  him.  They  met  in  one  of  the  better  class  of 
taverns,  —  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian,  —  where  they 
maintained  a  club-room  that  was  always  open  and 
ready  to.  receive  them.  Ayala,  the  tragic 
writer ;  *  Cerda,  the  literary  antiquarian ;  Rios,  *  302 
who  wrote  the  analysis  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  pre- 
fixed to  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Academy ;  Or- 
tega, the  botanist  and  scholar;  Pizzi,  the  Professor  of 
Arabic  Literature ;  Cadahalso,  the  poet  and  essayist ; 
MuHoz,  the  historian  of  the  New  World ;  Yriarte,  the 
fabulist ;  Conti,  the  Italian  translator  of  a  collection  of 
Spanish  poetry;®  Signorelli,  the  author  of  the  general 
history  of  theatres;  and  others,  —  were  members  of 
this  pleasant  association,  and  resorted  continually  to 
its  cheerful  saloon. 

How  truly  Spanish  was  the  tone  of  their  intercourse 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  they  had  but  one 
law  to  govern  all  their  proceedings,  and  that  was, 
never  to  speak  on  any  subject  except  the  Theatre, 
Bull-Fights,  Love,  and  Poetry.  But  in  everything  they 
undertook  they  were  much  in  earnest.  They  read 
their  works  to  each  other  for  mutual,  friendly  criticism, 
and  discussed  freely  whatever  was  written  at  the  time, 
and  whatever  they  thought  would  tend  to  revive  the 
decayed  spirit  of  their  country.     They  read,  too,  and 


Las  Fiestas  de  Toros,"  (Madrid,  1777, 
r2ino, )  which  is  a  slight  prose  tract,  is 
intended  to  prove  historically  that  the 
amusement  of  bull-fighting  is  Spanish 
in  its  origin  and  character;  —  a  point 
concerning  which  those  who  have  read 
the  Chronicles  of  Muntaner  and  the 
Cid  can  have  little  doubt.  Most  of  his 
works  are  collected  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Biblioteca  de  Autorea  Espa- 
boles,  1846. 


*  The  work  of  Giovanbattista  Conti, 
in  four  volumes,  printed  at  Madrid, 
1782-1790,  is  a  collection  of  Spanish 
poems,  almost  entirely  in  the  Italian 
manner,  beginning  with  Oarcilasso,  and 
ending  with  the  Argensolas.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  on  the  earlier 
poetry  of  Spain,  and  each  poem  is  foU 
lowea  by  a  commentary  ;  —  everything 
being  given  in  both  languages.  It  has 
very  little  yalue. 
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examined  the  literature  of  other  nations ;  and  if  their 
tendencies  were  more  towards  the  school  of  Boileau 
and  the  great  masters  of  Italy  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  spirit  of  their  association,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  two  of  their  most  active 
members  were  Italian  men  of  letters,  that  the  court 
had  recently  come  from  Naples,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
the  times  much  favored  whatever  was  French,  and  es- 
pecially the  French  theatre.* 

Among  the  most  interesting  members  of  this  agree- 
able society  was  Jos6  de  Cadahalso,  a  gentleman  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  old  mountain  families  of  the 
North  of  Spain,  but  born  at  Cadiz  in  1741.  His  edu- 
cation was  conducted  from  early  youth  in  Paris,  but 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  had  visited  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  and  Portugal,  and  obtained 
*  303  a  knowledge  *of  the  language  and  literature  of 
each,  but  especially  of  England,  sufficient  to 
emancipate  him  from  many  national  prejudices,  and 
make  him  more  useful  to  the  cause  of  letters  at  home 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  took  the  military  dress  of 
Santiago,  and  entered  the  anny.  There  he  rose  rapid- 
ly, till  he  reached  the  rank  of  colonel;  but,  in  all  the 
different  places  to  which  his  own  choice  or  the  service 
of  his  regiment  carried  him,  —  Saragossa,  Madrid,  Al- 
cala  dc  Ilenares,  and  Salamanca,  —  he  sought  occasions 
to  continue  his  earlier  pursuits,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
necting himself  with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time, 
such  as  Moratin,  Iglesias,  Yriarte,  the  wise  Jovellanos, 
and  the  young  and  promising  Melendez  Valdes.  But 
his  career,  though  successful,  was  short  lie  perished 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  struck  by  a  bomb,  on  the 

^  N.  F.  Moratin,  Obraa  PtSatumaa,  1821,  pp.  zxiv-xxxL 
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27th  of  February,  1782,  and  the  goveraor  of  the  be- 
sieged fortress  joined  in  the  general  sorrow  over  the 
grave  of  an  honorable  enemy  who  had  been  distin- 
guished alike  in  letters  and  in  arms.^ 

In  1772  Cadahalso  published  his  "  Eruditos  &  la  Vio- 
leta,"  or  Fashionable  Learning,  to  which,  from  its  con- 
siderable success,  he  added  a  supplement  the  same  year. 
The  original  work  is  a  pleasant  satire  on  the  superficial 
scholarship  of  his  times,  and  is  thrown  into  the  form 
of  directions  how  to  teach  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge  in  a  course  of  lectures  that  shall  just  fill  the 
seven  days  of  the  week ;  the  supplement  giving  a  few 
further  illustrations  of  the  same  subject,  and  some  of 
the  results  of  such  teachings  on  the  unhappy  scholars 
who  had  been  its  victims.  This,  with  a  volume  of 
poems  printed  the  next  year,  and  containing  several 
careful  translations  from  the  ancients,  a  few  satirical 
trifles  after  the  manner  of  Quevedo,  and  a  good 
many  Anacreontic  songs  and  tales  *  in  the  man-  *  304 
ner  of  Villegas,  are  all  of  his  works  that  were 
published  during  his  lifetime. 

But  after  his  death  there  was  found  among  his 
papers  a  collection  of  letters,  pretending  to  have  been 
written  by  a  person  connected  with  an  embassy  to 
Spain  from  Morocco,  and  addressed  to  his  friends  at 
home.  They  belong  to  the  large  family  of  works  of 
fiction,  begun  by  Marana's  "Turkish  Spy,"  and  are 
commonly  set  down  as  imitations  of  Montesquieu's 
*' Persian  Letters,"  but^  in  fact,  show  a  nearer  rela- 
tionship  with   Goldsmith's  "  Citizen  of  the   World." 

81  Scmperc,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  11.  p.  "cottage"  or  "shanty."     Both  these 

21.     Puilms(iue,  Tom.  II.  p.  493.     His  words,  however,  are  regarded  as  one 

name,   1  Intlieve,  was  originally  spelt  and  the  same,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 

Ccuiahv :  but  as  that  is  a  recognized  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,   so  that 

word,  meaning  "scaffold,"  it  is  soft-  perhaps  not  much  is  gained  by  the 

ened  in  the  i*ecent  Madrid  editions  of  change. 
his  Works  into  CacUihalso,  which  means 
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The  whole  work,  however,  is  morte  occupied  with  lit- 
erary discussions  and  temporary  satire,  than  either  of 
those  just  referred  to ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  pure  and  agreeable  style,  with  wit  and  good 
sense,  it  has  been  far  from  obtaining  a  place,  like 
theirs,  in  the  general  regard  of  the  world.  Still,  like 
the  rest  of  his  posthumous  works,  which  comprise  a 
few  more  compositions  in  prose  satire  and  a  few  more 
poems,  the  best  of  which  are  in  the  old  short  verses 
always  so  popular  in  Spain,  "The  Moorish  Letters" 
of  Cadahalso  liave  been  often  reprinted,  and  probably 
are  not  destined  to  be  forgotten.® 

Another  member  of  the  society  founded  by  Moratin, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  was  Thomas 
de  Yriarte,  a  gentleman  who  was  bom  on  the  island 
of  TenerifTe  in  1750,  but  received  that  part  of  his  edu- 
cation which  decided  the  course  of  his  life  at  Madrid, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  Don  Juan  de  Yri- 
art<5,  the  learned  head  of  the  King's  library.  The 
young  man  was  known  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  as 
a  translator  of  French  plays  for  the  royal  theatres 
from  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  printed  some  good  Latin 
*  305  verses  on  the  birth  of  *  the  Infante,  after- 
wards Charles  the  Fourth,  he  was  distinguished 
at  court  for  his  accomplishments  both  in  ancient  and 


"  His  **  Eniditos  a  la  Violeta,"  and 
his  i-octry,  **  Orios  «le  mi  Juventud," 
were  printed  at  Madrid,  1772  and  1773, 
4to,  under  the  assunied  name  of  .Toso])h 
ViisquKZ.  An  edition  of  his  Works, 
with  an  excellent  Life  hy  Xavarret^', 
appeared  at  Madrid,  in  isis,  in  3  toiu. 
r2nio,  and  has  Ihmmi  re]>rinted  more 
than  once  since.  For  the  o«)ntemj)orary 
opinion  of  Ca<lahalso,  see  S*»mpen',  htc. 
cit.  The  title  "  Ennlitos  a  la  Vioh'ta  " 
has  sometimes  trouhled  forei^ers  ;  — 
but  there  is  uo  doubt  about  its  mean- 


ing :  **  liOs  Pctimetrea  de  la  Literatura 
y  los  Kniditos  a  la  Violeta,  dos  nombret 
<iuasi  sinonimos,'*  I'C,  says  a  satirical 
tract  entitled  "Mis  Vagatehis,  o  las 
Ferias  «le  Madrid,"  1781.  18mo,  p.  32. 
('adahalso's  ''Kniditos  a  la  Violeta" 
had  a  pnxiigious  success  ;  the  first  iili- 
tion  having  Ik-^mi  exhausted  bfjfore  it 
couhl  be  advert iwd  otherwise  than  by 
the  gossip  of  the  Ttrfufuix^  in  whicn 
he  hml  n*ad  it.  Ferrer  del  Kio,  Carlos 
III.,  1856,  Tom.  IV.  p.  389. 
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modem  literature.  Soon  after  this  period  he  received 
a  place  under  the  government ;  and,  though  hia  em- 
ployments, both  in  the  OflSce  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
in  that  of  the  Department  of  War,  were  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature,  still  his  time  was  much  occupied  by 
them,  and  his  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
poetical  taste  were  much  diminished.  Besides  this,  he 
had  rivalries  and  troubles  with  Sedano,  Melendez,  For- 
ner,  and  some  others  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition  in  1786,  as  one 
tainted  with  the  new  French  philosophy.  The  result 
of  all  these  trials  and  interruptions  was,  that  when, 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1791,  his  works  were 
collected  and  published,  more  than  half  of  the  eight 
small  volumes  through  which  they  were  spread  wa» 
found  to  consist  of  translations  and  personal  controver- 
sies ;  the  translations  made  with  skill,  and  the  quarrels 
managed  with  spirit  and  wit,  but  neither  of  them  im- 
portant enough  to  be  now  remembered. 

His  original  poetry  is  better.  It  is  marked  by  purity 
of  style,  regularity,  and  elegance,  but  not  by  power  or 
elevation.  The  best  of  what  is  merely  miscellaneous 
is  to  be  found  in  eleven  Epistles,  with  one  of  which, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Cadahalso,  he  dedicates  to  him 
a  translation  of  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry."  But  in  two 
departments,  where  his  natural  taste  led  him  to  labor 
with  a  decided  preference,  he  apparently  made  more 
eftbrt  than  in  any  other,  and  had  greater  success. 

The  first  of  these  was  didactic  poetry.  His  poem 
"  On  Music  "  —  a  subject  which  he  chose  from  his  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  that  art  —  appeared  in  1780, 
and  was  soon  favorably  known,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  Italy  and  France.  It  consists  of  five  books,  in  which 
he  discusses  with  philosophical  precision  the  elements 
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of  music ;  musical  expression  of  different  kinds,  but 
especially  martial  and  sacred ;  the  music  of  the  theatre ; 
that  of  society ;  and  that  of  man  in  solitude.     The 

poem  is  written  in  the  free,  national  «&•«,  irreg- 
*  306    ular,  but  flowing,  and  no  *  want  of  skill  is  shown 

in  its  management.  But,  as  a  whole,  it  has  too 
little  richness  and  vigor  to  give  life  to  the  cold  forms 
of  instruction  in  which  it  is  throughout  rigorously  cast® 
The  other  departmient,  in  which  Yriarte  was  more 
successful,  was  that  of  fables.  Here  he,  in  some  de- 
gree, struck  out  a  new  path ;  for  he  not  only  invented 
all  his  fictions,  which  no  other  fabulist  in  modem  times 
had  done,  but  restricted  them  all,  in  their  moral  pur- 
pose, to  the  correction  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  men 
of  learning,  —  an  application  which  had  not  before 
been  thought  of  Their  whole  number,  including  a 
few  that  are  pasthumous,  is  nearly  eighty,  above  sixty 
of  which  appeared  in  1782.  They  are  written  with 
great  care,  in  no  less  than  forty  different  measures, 
and  show  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ingenuity  in 
adapting  the  attributes  and  instincts  of  animals  to  the 
instruction,  not  of  mankind  at  large,  as  had  always 
been  done  before,  but  to  that  of  a  separate  and  small 
class,  between  whom  and  the  inferior  creation  the  re- 
semblance is  rarely  obvious.  The  task  was  certainly  a 
difficult  one.  Perhaps,  on  this  account,  they  are  too 
narrative  in  their  structure,  and  fail  somewhat  in  the 


"  An  t  sort  of  counterpart  to  the 
poem  on  Music,  hy  Yriarte,  may  be 
mentiouciil  one  uf  less  merits  ]>ubUsbed 
soon  afU'rwanlfl  by  Don  Dief*o  Antonio 
Rejon  do  Si  Ira,  "  Ija  Pintura,  Pooma 
Did^tico  en  Tn»a  Cantos,"  (Segovia, 
1786,  8vo,)  tb(^  first  canto  being  on 
Design,  the  sitoikI  on  Composition,  and 
Uie  third  on  Coloring,  with  notes  and 
a  defence  of  S]»iinihh  artists.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  Muix'ia,  who  indulged 


liimself  in  poetry  and  painting  M  an 
amateur,  but  whose  serious  occupations 
were,  like  those  of  Yriarte,  in  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Madrid.  He  died 
in  179B.  S(>mperd  ▼  Ouarinoe  (Biblio* 
teca,  Tom.  V.  pp.  1-6)  gires  an  ao« 
count  of  his  few  and  unimportant  works, 
and  Cean  Hennudez  (Dicoionario,  Tonu 
IV.  ]).  164)  has  a  short  notice  of  his 
life  ;  but  a  hotter  one  may  be  found  in 
Stirling,  Vol.  111.  pp.  1172-1174. 
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living  spirit  which  distinguishes  jEsop  and  La  Fon- 
taine, the  greatest  masters  of  Apologue  and  Fable. 
But  their  influence  was  so  much  needed  in  the  age  of 
bad  writing  when  they  appeared,  and  they  are  besides 
80  graceful  in  their  versification,  that  they  were  not 
only  received  with  great  favor  at  first,  but  have  never 
lost  it  since.  Their  author's  reputation,  in  fact,  now 
rests  on  them  almost  exclusively.^ 

*  Yriarte,  however,  had  a  rival,  who  shared  *  307 
these  honors  with  him,  and  in  some  respects  ob- 
tained them  even  earlier.  This  was  Samaniego,  a  Bis- 
cayan  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  was  bom 
in  1745,  and  died  in  1801 ;  having  devoted  his  life,  in 
the  most  disinterested  manner,  to  the  welfare  of  his  na- 
tive province.  He  was,  in  1765,  or  a  little  later,  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  first  of  those  socie- 
ties sometimes  called  "  Friends  of  the  Country,"  and 
sometimes  "  Societies  for  Public  Improvement,"  which 
may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Macanaz,  but 
which  from  about  1775,  under  the  pervading  influence 
of  Campomanes,  spread  rapidly  through  Spain,  exercis- 
ing an  important  influence  on  the  education  and  pub- 
lic economy  of  the  kingdom,  and  laboring  to  raise  the 
arts  of  life  from  the  degraded  condition  into  which 


**  Obnus  do  Thomas  de  Yriarte,  Ma- 
diiil,  1805,  8  torn,  riino.  Villanueva, 
Memoriiis,  Ijoudres,  1825,  8vo,  Tom. 
1.  p.  27.  SomiH.*re,  Biblioteca,  Tom. 
VI.  p.  190.  Llorvnte,  Hi8toire,Tom.  II. 
]».  441*.  Floriaii  tmuvslatcd  or  para- 
i)hras4><l  a  f^ood  many  of  the  fables  of 
Yriarte  in  the  colle<'tion  he  published, 
(1792,)  in  the  Preface  to  which  he 
siH>aks  of  him  as  **un  Espagnol  nomm^ 
Yriarte,  iM)^te  dont  je  fais  grand  cas,  et 
([ui  m'a  tourni  mes  apologues  les  plus 
henreiix."  I  have,  also,  an  English 
tniiislation  by  John  Belfour,  London, 
1804  ;  —  not  very  well  done. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  perhaps,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Archpricst  Hita 


Fables  have  had  little  success  in  Spain. 
The  Fables  of  Bidpai  were  translated 
and  published  in  1498  and  1547,  (Sar- 
mien  to,  pp.  333-340;  Pellicer,  Trail., 
Tom.  II.  pp.  156  - 169,)  and  the  Fables 
of  ifisop  were  translateil  by  Pedro  Simon 
Abril,  and  published  in  1575  and  1647. 
(Clemens,  Specimen,  1753,  {>.  113.) 
But  setting  these  aside,  I  remember 
nothing  of  so  much  consequence  as  a 
few  fables  scattered  in  the  Ai^nsolas, 
etc.,  and  the  '*Fabulario"  (Valencia, 
1614)  of  Sebastian  Mey,  a  kinsman  of 
the  well-known  printer,  which  is  al- 
most entirely  translated  from  PhiedniB, 
Ximeno,  Tom.  I.  p.  264. 
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they  had  fallen  during  the  latter  period  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Biscayan  Society  devoted  itself  much  to  the 
education  of  the  people ;  and,  to  favor  this  great  cause, 
Samaniego  undertook  to  write  fables  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  children  taught  in  the  Society's  seminary. 
How  early  he  began  to  prepare  them  is  not  known; 
but  in  the  first  portion,  published  in  1781,  and  there- 
fore one  year  before  those  of  Yriarte  appeared,  he 
speaks  of  Yriarte  as  his  model,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  fables  of  that  poet  had  been  seen  by  him. 
The  second  part  of  Samaniego's  collection  was  pub- 
lished in  1784,  when  that  of  his  rival  had  been  ad- 
mired  by  the  public  long  enough  to  change  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  authors,  and  bring  up  a  quarrel  of 
pamphlets  between  them,  little  creditable  to  either. 
Both  parts,  taken  together,  contain  a  hundred 
*  308  and  fifty-seven  fables,  the  last  nineteen  of  *  which 
and  a  few  others  are  original,  while  the  rest  are 
taken,  partly  from  .^op,  Phaedrus,  and  the  Oriental 
fabulists,  but  chiefly  from  La  Fontaine  and  Gay.  They 
succeeded  at  once.  The  children  learned  them  by 
heart,  and  the  teachers  of  the  children  found  in  them 
subjects  for  pleasant  reading  and  reflection.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  less  carefully  written  than  the  fables 
of  Yriarte,  less  original  and  less  exactly  adapted  to 
their  purpose ;  but  they  were  more  free-hearted,  more 
natural,  and  adapted  to  a  larger  class  of  readers ;  in 
short,  there  is  a  more  easy  poetical  genius  about  them, 
and  therefore,  even  if  they  cannot  claim  a  higher  merit 
than  those  of  Yriarte,  they  have  taken  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  national  regard.^ 

*  Folix  Maria  (1p  Samaniego,  "Fdbu-  York,  1826,  18mo.  There  is  a  Life  of 
las  I'll  Vrrso  (Vstellano  para  el  Uso  del  the  author,  by  Navarrete,  iu  the  fourth 
Beal  Semiiiario  Vascongado,"  Nueva     volume  of  Quintaua's  *'CoIeccion,"  and 
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The  best  of  them  are  the  shortest  and  simplest,  like 
the  following,  entitled  "  The  Scrupulous  Cats,"  which 
was  well  suited  to  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  can 
hardly  be  amiss  at  any  other. 

Two  cats,  old  Tortoise-back  and  Kate, 

Once  from  its  spit  a  capon  ate. 

It  was  a  giddy  thing,  be  sure, 

And  one  they  could  not  hide  or  core. 

They  licked  themselves,  however,  clean. 

And  then  sat  down  behind  a  screen. 

And  talked  it  over.     Quite  precise, 

They  took  each  other's  best  advice. 

Whether  to  eat  the  spit  or  no  ? 

"  And  did  they  eat  it  ? "     "  Sir,  I  trow. 

They  did  not !    They  were  honest  things, 

Who  had  a  conscience,  and  knew  how  it  stings."  * 

Samaniego  was  not  the  only  person  who,  without  be- 
longing to  the  society  of  Moratin  and  his  friends,  co- 
operated with  them  in  their  efforts  to  encourage  a  bet- 
ter tone  in  the  literature  of  their  coimtry.  Among 
those  who,  from  a  similar  impulse,  but  with  less  suc- 
cess, took  the  same  direction,  were  Arroyal, 
*  who,  in  1784,  published  a  collection  of  poems,  *  309 
which  he  calls  Odes,  but  which  are  oftener  epi- 
grams ;  and  Montengon,  a  Jesuit,  who,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  his  Order  from  Spain,  began,  in  1786,  with  his 
"Eusebio,"  a  work  on  education,  partly  in  imitation  of 
the  "  Telemaque,"  and  then  went  on  rapidly  with  a 
prose  epic  called  "  Rodrigo,"  a  volume  of  Odes,  and  sev- 
eral other  works,  written  with  little  talent,  and  show- 
ing by  their  inaccuracies  of  style  that  their  author  had 
been  an  exile  in  Italy  till  his  mother  tongue  had  be- 
come strange  to  him.     To  these  should  be  added  Gre- 

a  reply  to  his  attack  on  Yriarte  in  the         •  Parte  II.  Lib.   II.   Pab.  9.     He 

sixth  volume  of  Yriarte's  Works.     For  gives,  also,  an  expanded  version  of  the 

an  account  of  the  ''patriotic  societies,'*  same  fable,  but  the  shortest  is  much 

see  Sempere,   Biblioteca,  Tom.  V.  p.  the  best,  UX^or  ^yMv  twnln. 
135,  and  Tom.  VI.  p.  1. 
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gorio  de  Salas,  a  quiet  ecclesiastic,  who  wrote  odes, 
fables,  and  other  trifles,  that  were  several  times  print* 
ed  after  1790;  Ignacio  de  Meras,  a  courtier  of  the 
worst  days  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  whose  worthless 
dramas  and  miscellaneous  poetry  appeared  in  1792; 
and  the  Count  de  NoroHa,  a  soldier  and  diplomatist^ 
who,  besides  a  dull  epic  on  the  separation  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire  in  Spain  from  that  of  the  East,  printed  in 
1799-1800,  two  volumes  of  verse  so  light,  that  they 
procured  for  him  sometimes  the  title  of  the  Span- 
ish  Dorat5      But  all  these   writers  only  showed  a 


^  A  few  wonls  should  be  added,  on 
each  of  these  hmt  five  authors. 

1.  **La8  Odas  de  Leon  de  Arroyal," 
Madrid,  1784,  12mo.  At  the  end  are  a 
few  worthless  Anacreontics  by  a  lady, 
whose  name  is  not  given  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  Is  a  truly  Spanish  defini- 
tion of  lyrical  poetry,  namely,  that 
"whose  verses  can  be  properly  i)layed, 
sung,  or  danced.** 

2.  Pedro  de  Montengon,  **  Eusebio," 
Madrid,  1786-87,  4  torn.  8vo.  The 
first  two  volumes  gave  great  ofience  by 
the  absence  of  all  injunctions  to  make 
religious  instruction  a  part  of  educa- 
tion :  and,  though  the  remaining  two 
made  up  for  this  deficiency,  there  is 
rejwon  to  bi'lieve  that  Montengon  in- 
tended originally  to  follow  the  theory 
of  the  "  Eniile."  "  El  Antenor"  (Ma- 
drid, 1788,  2  torn.  8vo)  is  a  prose  poem 
on  the  tradition  of  the  founding  of 
Padua  by  the  Trojans.  **  El  Rodrigo  *• 
(Madrid,  1793,  8vo)  is  another  prose 
epic,  in  one  volume  and  twelve  books, 
on  the  "Ijist  of  the  Goths."  **Eu- 
doxiii,"  Madrid,  1793,  8vo ;  again,  a 
work  on  education  ;  but  on  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  **Odas,"  Madrid,  1794, 
8vo  ;  very  poor.  Montengon,  of  whom 
theMi  are  not  all  the  works,  was  bom  at 
Alic^mt,  in  1745,  and  was  alive  in  1815. 
He  wa.s  very  young  when  he  entered 
the  Church,  and  lived  chiefly  at  Naples, 
where  he  tlirew  off  his  ecclesiastical 
rolM>R  and  devoted  himself  to  secular 
occupations. 

3.  Fmnrisco  Gregorio  do  Salas,  **  Co- 
leccion  de  Ki)igrama.s,"  etc.,  1792,  4th 
edition,   Madrid,   1797,   2  torn.  12mo. 


His  "Observatorio  Rustico"  (1770, 
tenth  edition,  1830)  is  a  long  dull  ec« 
logue,  divided  into  six  parts,  whidi  has 
eigoyed  an  unreasonable  popolaribr. 
L.  F.  Moratin  (Obras,  1880,  Tom.  IV. 
pp.  287  and  351)  ^ves  an  epitaph  for 
Salas,  with  a  pleasmg  prose  account  of 
his  i)er8onal  character,  which  he  well 
says  was  much  more  interesting  than 
his  iH)etry ;  and  Sempere  (Bibuoteca, 
Tom.  y.  pp.  69,  etc. )  spves  a  list  of  his 
works,  all  of  which,  i  believe,  are  in 
the  collection  printed  at  Majdrid  in 
1797,  ut  sup.  A  small  Tolume,  enti- 
tled "Parabolas  Morales,"  etc.,  (Ma- 
drid, 1803,  12mo,)  consisting  of  prose 
apologues,  somewhat  better  than  anj- 
thing  of  Salas  that  preceded  it,  is,  I 
sup{)ose,  later,  and  probably  the  last  of 
his  works. 

4.  Ignacio  de  Meras,  "Obras  Fov- 
eas," (Madrid,  1797,  2  tom.  12mo,) 
contain  a  stifi' tragedy,  called  "Teonea,** 
in  blank  verse,  and  within  the  rules ;  a 
comedy,  called  **  The  Ward  of  Madrid," 
in  the  old  figunm  style,  but  burlesque 
and  dull ;  an  epic  canto  on  "  The 
Conquest  of  Minorca,"  in  1782,  to  imi- 
tate Moratin's  "Ships  of  Cort^";  a 
poem  "  On  the  Death  of  Barbarossa,  in 
1518  "  ;  and  a  number  of  sonnets  and 
Oiles,  some  of  the  last  of  which  should 
rather  be  called  ballads,  and  some  of 
them  satires ;  —  the  whole  very  mea* 
gre. 

5.  Gaspar  de  Norofia,  whose  lainily 
was  of  Portuguese  origin,  was  bred  a 
soldier  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar, where  he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Cadahalao  (Poeaias derf oro&a^ 
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*  constantly  increasing  disposition  to  fall  more  *  310 
and  more  into  the  feebler  French  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  while  none  of  them  had  the 
talent  of  the  few  active  spirits  collected  at  the  Fonda 
de  San  Sebastian  in  Madrid,  none  certainly  exercised 
the  sort  of  influence  which  was  exercised  by  Moratin 
and  his  friends  over  the  poetry  of  their  time. 


Mailrid,  1799-1800,  2  torn.  12mo, 
Tom.  II.  p.  190).  He  rose  in  the  army 
to  be  a  Heutenant-general,  and,  while 
holding  that  rank,  published  his  Ode 
on  the  Peace  of  1795,  (Tom.  I.  p.  172,) 
by  which  he  was  first  publicly  known 
as  a  i)oet,  and  which,  except,  perhaps, 
a  few  of  his  shorter  and  lighter  poems, 
is  the  best  of  his  works.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia, 
but  returned  to  defend  his  country  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  French,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Cadiz.  He  died  in 
1815,  (Fuster,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  II.  p. 
3S1,)  and  in  1816  his  epic,  entitled 
'^Ommiada,"  was  published  at  Madrid, 
in  two  volumes,  12mo,  containing  above 
fifteen  tliousand  verses ;  as  dull,  per- 
haps, as  any  of  the  similar  poems  that 
abound  in  Spanish  literature,  but  less 
otreui^ive  to  good  taste  than   most  of 


them.  In  1833,  there  appeared  at 
Paris,  his  **  Poesias  Asiaticas  puestas 
en  Verso  Castellano,'*  translations  from 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  made, 
as  he  says  in  the  Preface,  to  ^ve  him 
poetical  materials  for  his  epic.  His 
*'  Quicaida,"  a  heroi-comic  poem,  in 
eight  cantos,  filled  with  parodies,  is  very 
tedious.  It  is  in  his  Poesias,  printed 
in  1800. 

Perhaps  to  these  five  I  should  add 
the  name  of  the  nun.  Ana  de  San  Ge- 
ronimo,  who  belonged  to  the  Castilian 
family  of  Verdugo,  and  whose  works, 
after  her  death  at  Granada,  in  1771, 
were  published  under  the  title  of  * '  Obras 
poeticas  de  la  Madre  Sor  Ana  de  San 
Geronimo"  (Cordoba,  1773,  4to).  But 
they  are  merely  poor  imitations  of  the 
different  forms  or  religious  verse  of  thQ 
preceding  century. 
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Both  the  parties,  into  which  Spanish  literature  was 
divided  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
erred  by  running  into  those  extremes  of  opinion  which 
are  rarely  right  in  anything  and  never  in  matters  of 
taste.  Moratin  was  wrong  in  speaking  with  contempt 
of  such  poetry  as  the  fine  old  ballad  of  "  Calaynos," 
and  Huertii  was  equally  wrong  when  he  said,  that  the 
"  Athalie  "  of  Racine  might  be  fit  to  be  represented  by 
boarding-school  misses,  but  was  fit  for  nothing  else.^ 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  another  party,  or  school, 
should  be  formed,  which  should  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  excesses  of  both  its  predecessors,  and  unite  their 
merits ;  one  that  should  not  be  insensible  to  the  power 
and  richness  of  the  old  writers  of  the  time  of  the 
Philips,  and  yet,  escaping  from  their  extravagances 
and  bad  taste,  should  mould  itself  in  some  degree 
according  to  the  severe  state  of  literary  opinion  then 
prevailing  on  the  Continent.  Such  a  school  in  fact 
appeared  at  Salamanca  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Third  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Charles  the  Fourth. 

Its  proper  founder  was  Melendez  Valdfes,  who  was 
bom  in  Estremadura,  in  1754,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen was  sent  to  study  at  Salamanca,  where,  if  he  did 

1  N.  F.  Moratin,   Dcsenga&o,   p.  84.  —  Huerto,  Testro  Hespa&ol,  PuSIogQ^ 
p.  Izxiz. 
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not  pass  the  larger  remaining  portion  of  his  life,  he 
passed  at  least  its  happiest  and  best  years.^  As 
a  versifier,  *he  began  early,  and  in  a  bad  *  312 
school ;  writing  at  first  in  the  manner  of  Lobo, 
who  was  still  read  and  admired.  But  he  soon  fell 
indirectly  under  the  influence  of^  Moratin  and  his 
friends  at  Madrid,  who  were  in  every  way  opposed 
to  the  bad  taste  of  their  time.  By  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent Cadahalso  was  carried  fresh  from  the  meetings  of 
the  club  of  the  Fonda  de  San  Sebastian  to  Salamanca. 
His  discerning  kindness  detected  at  once  the  talent  its 
possessor  had  not  yet  discovered.  He  took  Melendez 
into  his  house ;  showed  him  the  merit  of  the  elder  lit- 
erature of  his  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cul- 
tivated nations  of  Europe  ;  and  devoted  himself  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  affectionately  to  the  development  of  his 
young  friend's  genius,  that  it  was  afterwards  said,  with 
some  truth,  that,  among  all  the  works  of  Cadahalso, 
the  best  was  Melendez.  At  the  same  period,  too,  Me- 
lendez became  acquainted  with  Iglesias  and  Gonzalez ; 
and  through  the  latter  was  placed  in  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  the  commanding  mind  of  Jovellanos,  who 
exercised  from  the  first  moment  of  their  intercourse 
an  obvious  and  salutary  influence  over  him. 

His  earliest  public  success  was  in  1780,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  offered  by  the  Spanish  Academy  for  the 
best  eclogue.  Yriarte,  who  was  some  years  older,  and 
had  already  become  favorably  known  at  court  and  in 
the  capital,  was  his  most  formidable  rival.  But  the 
poem  Yriarte  offered,  which  is  on  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  as  set  forth  by  one  disgusted  with  that  of 
the  city,  is  somewhat  in  the  formal,  declamatory  style 

^   Considerable    improTement    took     still  things  remained  in  a  very  torpid 
place  at  Salamanca  in  some  departments     state. 
of  study  wliile  Melendez  was  there.    Bat 
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of  the  less  fortunate  portions  of  the  older  Spanish  pas- 
torals ;  while  that  of  Melendez  is  fresh  from  the  fields, 
and  as  one  of  the  judges  said,  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  its  reading,  seems  absolutely  to  smell  of  their 
wild-flowers.  It  was,  indeed,  in  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness, if  not  in  originality  and  strength,  such  a  return 
to  the  tones  of  Garcilasso  as  had  not  been  heard  in 
Spain  for  above  a  century.  Yriarte  received  the  sec- 
ond honors  of  the  contest,  but  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  a  decision,  and  made  known  his  feelings  by  an  ill- 
judged  attack  upon  the  successful  eclogue  of 
*  313  his  rival.  The  popular  favor,  however,  *  fully 
sustained  the  Academy,  and  its  vote  on  that  oc- 
casion has  never  been  reversed.® 

The  next  year  Melendez  came  to  Madrid.  He  was 
received  with  great  kindness  by  Jovellanos  and  his 
friends ;  and  obtained  new  honors  at  the  Academy  of 
San  Fernando,  by  an  ode  "  On  the  Glory  of  the  Arts," 
which  that  Academy  had  been  founded  to  foster.  But 
his  preference  was  still  for  his  old  poetical  haunts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  and,  having  obtained  the 
chair  of  Professor  of  the  Humanities  or  Philology,  at 
Salamanca,  he  gladly  returned  thither,  and  devoted 
himself  to  its  unostentatious  duties. 

In  1784,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  he  became 
a  competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  city  of  Ma- 
drid for  a  comedy,  and  wrote,  "  The  Marriage  of  Cama- 
cho."  But  his  talent  was  not  dramatic  ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  obtained  the  votes  of  the  judges,  he  did  not, 


»  •*  Olia  twla  a  toinilla  "  —  "  It  smelt 
all  of  wild  thvme "  —  wa.s  the  exact 
phrase  of  Don  Antonio  df.  Tavira  con- 
cerning; the  Eclopjiie  of  Meh-ndez  Valdt's, 
referrtMl  to  in  the  text.  The  rival  Ec- 
logue of  Yriarte,  entitled  **  I^a  PVlicidad 
de  la  Vida  del  Cami>o,"  was  print^'d  by 
the  Academy,  in  exactly  the  same  style 
with  that  of  Melendez,  at  the  press  of 


Ibarra  ;  but  under  the  jpoendonyme  of 
Francis4M)  Agiistin  de  Cisneros.  One 
objection  to  the  Eclogue  of  Melendei 
wa-s  that  it  was  not  on  eounirif  life,  — 
**vida  del  c^mpo"  —  which  wms  the 
subject  given  out  by  the  Academy ;  but 
on  pftAtoral  life,  as  if  the  last  were  not 
involved  in  the  first.  Puigblanch, 
Opusculas,  Tom.  II.  p.  465. 
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to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  patron,  obtain  those 
of  the  public  when  his  drama  was  brought  to  the  test 
of  a  free  representation. 

This  faihire,  however,  he  retrieved  a  year  after- 
wards, by  publishing  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  chiefly 
lyrical  and  pastoral.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  short,  na- 
tional verse,  and  nearly  all  is  marked  with  a  great  gen- 
tleness of  spirit  and  a  truly  poetical  sensibility.  The 
Anacreontics  which  it  contains  remind  us  of  Villegas, 
but  have  more  philosophy  and  more  tenderness  than 
his.  The  ballads,  for  which  his  talent  was  no  less  hap- 
pily fitted,  if.  they  lack  the  abrupt  vigor  of  the  elder 
times,  have  a  grace,  a  lightness,  and  a  finish  which  be- 
long to  that  more  advanced  period  of  a  nation's  po- 
etry, when  the  popular  lyre  has  ceased  to  give  forth 
new  and  original  tones.  But  everywhere  this  little 
volume  shows  traces  of  an  active  fancy  and  powers  of 
nice  observation,  which  break  forth  in  rich  and  faithful 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  in  glimpses 
of  what  *  is  tenderest  and  truest  in  the  human  *  314 
heart.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  volume  of  poetry  more 
worthy  of  the  country  than  any  that  had  been  pro- 
duced in  Spain  since  the  disappearance  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  and 
it  was  received,  in  consequence,  with  general  enthusi- 
asm, not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  long-looked- 
for  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

But  his  success  was  not  altogether  wisely  used  by 
Melendez.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  of 
spending  his  vacations  at  court,  where  he  was  a  favor- 
ite with  many  persons  of  distinction;  and,  now  that 
he  had  risen  so  much  in  general  consideration,  he  em- 
ployed his  influence  in  soliciting  for  himself  a  place 
under  the  government,  —  an  old  weakness  in  the  Cas- 
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tilian  character,  which,  however  disguised  by  the  loy- 
alty of  public  service,  has  broken  down  the  indepen- 
dence and  happiness  of  multitudes  of  high-minded 
men  who  have  yielded  to  it.  Melendez,  unfortunately, 
succeeded  in  his  aspirations.  In  1789  he  was  made  a 
judge  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Saragossa,  and  in  1791 
was  raised  to  a  dignified  position  in  the  Chancery  of 
Valladolid ;  thus  involving  himself  more  or  less  with 
the  political  government  of  the  country,  to  which,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
every  officer  it  employed  was  in  some  way  made 
subservient.* 

He  did  not^  however,  neglect  his  favorite  pursuits. 
He  fulfilled  with  faithfulness  and  ability  the  duties  of 
his  place ;  but  poetry  was  still  his  first  love,  for  whose 
service  he  rescued  many  hours  of  secret  and  fond  de- 
votion. In  1797,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
Works,  more  than  doubling  their  original  amount,  and 
dedicating  them  to  the  reigning  favorite,  —  the  mas- 
ter of  all  fortunes  in  the  country  he  governed  so  ill. 
It  was  successful.  The  new  portions  wore  a  somewhat 
graver  and  more  philosophical  air  than  his  earliest 
lyrics  and  pastorals  had  done,  and  showed  more 
*315  the  influence  of  studies  in  English  *and  Ger- 
man literature.  But  this  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
an  improvement.  He  felt,  undoubtedly,  that  the  tre- 
mendous revolutions  he  witnessed  on  all  sides,  in  the 
fall  of  kingdoms  and  the  convulsions  of  society,  pre- 
scribed to  poetry  subjects  more  lofty  and  solemn  than 
he  had  been  wont  to  seek ;  and  he  made  an  effort  to 
rise  to  a  requisition  so  severe.     Once  or  twice  he  in- 

*  In    the    Pn»faop  which    Melendez  (^uietuil  de  mi  Catedra  y  mi  Uniyer* 

wr<>t4>  for  his  Works  eighteen  nionth»  sidad,    no  he   hallado   por   do  quien 

lN'fot4>  }iis  dentil,  he  says,  in  a  tone  of  sino  cuestaa,  precipieios  y  abismos  en 

Mirntw  iind   sutt't'ring  not  to  \)o  mis-  que  me  he  vuto  ciego  y  despe&ado." 

tiikrn  :   **  Vo,  de-tde  el  dia  que  dex<^  la  p.  ix. 
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timates  a  consciousness  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the 
undertaking ;  and  yet  his  "  Ode  to  Winter "  as  a  sea- 
son for  reflection,  which  shows  how  much  he  had  read 
Thomson,.his  "  Ode  to  Truth,"  and  his  "  Ode  on  the 
Presence  of  God  in  his  Works,"  are  not  unworthy  of 
their  lofty  subjects.  Several  of  his  philosophical  epis- 
tles, too,  are  good ;  especially  those  to  Jovellanos  and 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  But  in  his  longer  camoneSj 
where  he  sometimes  imitates  Petrarch,  and  in  his  epic 
canto  on  "  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  which  was  evidently 
suggested  by  Milton,  he  failed.^  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  tone  into  Spanish 
poetry,  —  a  tone  of  moral  and,  in  some  degree,  of  met- 
aphysical discussion,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  Jovel- 
lanos, —  if  it  did  not  diminish  the  permanent  fame  of 
Melendez,  did  not  add  to  it.  The  concise  energy  and 
philosophical  precision  such  a  tone  requires  are,  in 
fact,  foreign  from  the  fervent  genius  of  the  old  Cas- 
tilian  verse,  and  hardly  consistent  with  that  submissive 
religious  faith  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  national  character.  In  this  direction, 
therefore,  Melendez  has  been  little  followed. 

As,  however,  we  have  intimated,  this  new  publica- 
tion of  his  works  was  successful.  The  Prince  of  the 
Peace  was  flattered  by  his  share  in  it ;  and  Melendez 
received,  in  consequence,  an  important  emplo3rment 
about  the  court,  which  brought  him  to  Ma- 
drid, where,  his  friend  *  Jovellanos  having  been    *  316 


6  Whether  the  "Caida  de  Luzbel" 
was  written  because  a  prize  was  offered 
by  the  S|)anish  Academy,  in  1785,  for 
a  poem  on  that  subject,  which  was  to 
consist  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
octave  stanzas,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
have  a  poor  attempt  with  the  same 
title,  professing  to  be  the  work  of  Man- 
uel Perez  Valderrabano,  (Palencia,  1786, 
12mo,)  and  to  have  been  written  for 


snch  a  prize,  to  all  the  conditions  of 
which  the  poem  of  Melendez  seems  con- 
formed. It  should  be  added,  that  a 
French  lady,  Mademoiselle  de  Bouvill^ 
who  published  at  Madrid,  in  1786,  a 
strange  pamphlet  on  Spanish  Litera- 
ture, complains  bitterly  that  no  prize 
was  awarded.  Criticas  Keflexiones,  ec., 
4to,  pp.  29. 
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made  a  niinlster  of  state,  his  position  became,  for  a 
moment,  most  agreeable  and  happy;  while,  for  the 
future,  a  long  vista  of  preferment  and  fame  seemed 
opening  before  him.  But  the'  very  next  year,  the  vir- 
tuous and  wise  man  on  whom  rested  so  many  hopes, 
besides  those  of  Melendez,  fell  from  power ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  custom  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
his  political  friends  were  involved  in  his  ruin.  At 
first,  Melendez  was  exiled  to  Medina  del  Campo,  and 
afterwards  to  Zamora;  but  in  1802  the  rigor  of  his 
persecution  was  mitigated,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Salamanca,  the  scene  of  his  earliest  and  hap- 
piest fame. 

But  he  returned  there  a  saddened  and  disappointed 
man ;  little  inclined  to  poetical  studies,  and  with  little 
of  the  tranquillity  of  spirit  necessary  to  pursue  them 
successfully.  At  the  end  of  six  weary  years  came  the 
revolution  of  Aranjuez,  and  he  was  again  free.  He 
hastened  at  once  to  Madrid.  But  he  was  too  late. 
The  king  was  already  at  Bayonne,  and  the  French 
power  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  capital.  Unfortii- 
natel}^  he  attached  himself  to  the  new  government  of 
Joseph,  and  shared  first  its  disasters  and  then  its  fate. 
Once  he  was  absolutely  led  out  to  be  shot  by  the  ex- 
cited population  of  Oviedo,  where  he  had  been  sent 
as  a  commissioner.  On  another  occasion,  his  house  at 
Salamanca  was  sacked,  and  his  precious  library  and 
more  precious  manuscripts  were  destroyed,  by  the 
very  French  party  whose  interests  he  served.  At  last, 
when  all  was  lost,  he  fled.  But,  before  he  crossed 
the  frontier,  he  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  last  spot 
of  earth  that  he  could  call  Spain ;  and  then,  as  the 
Bidassoa  received  his  tears,  cried  out  in  anguish,  that 
"  he  should  never  again  tread  the  soil  of  hils  coun- 
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try."  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  as  sadly  as  it  was 
made.  Four  miserable  years  he  lived  as  an  exile  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  then  died  in  a  small  village 
near  Montpellier,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1817,  in  poverty 
and  suffering.^ 

*  To  solace  the  heavy  hours  of  his  exile,  he  *  317 
occupied  himself  with  preparing  the  mate- 
rials for  a  final  publication  of  all  he  had  written,  em- 
bracing many  new  poems  and  many  changes  in  those 
already  published  ;  —  all  which  appeared  in  1820,  and 
have  constituted  the  basis  of  the  different  editions  of 
his  works  that  have  been  given  to  the  world  since. 
Like  the  previous  collections,  it  shows,  not,  indeed,  a 
poetical  genius  of  the  first  order,  nor  one  with  very 
flexible  or  very  various  attributes,  but  certainly  a 
genius  of  great  sweetness ;  always  winning  and  grace- 
ful whenever  the  subject  implies  tenderness,  and  some- 
times vigorous  and  imposing  when  it  demands  power. 
What  Melendez  wrote  with  success  was  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  the  poetry  of  Montiano,  and  even  upon 
that  of  the  elder  Moratin.  It  was  more  Castilian,  and 
more  full  of  feeling,  than  theirs.  In  style,  too,  it  was 
more  free,  and  it  has  done  much  to  settle  the  poetical 
manner  that  has  since  prevailed.  Gallicisms  occasion- 
ally occur  that  might  have  been  avoided,  though  many 
of  them  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  recognized  re- 
sources of  Spanish  poetry ;  but  more  often  Melendez 

*  TIiH  death  of  Melendez  was  sup-  propriate  monument  to  mark  the  spot. 

])os(m1  by  his  physician  to  have  been  Semanario  IMntoresco,  1839,  pp.  331  - 

occasioned    by    the   vegetable   tliet    to  333  ;  a  striking  and  sad  history.     But 

whicli  he  was  driven,  for  want  of  means  the  monument,  thus  tardily  erected,  has 

to  purchase  food  more  substantial ;  and,  partly  effaced  the  reproach  so  pointedly 

from  tlie  same  poverty,  his  burial  was  cast  on  his  country  by  Gomez  de  Orte- 

bo  obscure  that  the  Duke  of  Frias  and  ga,  the  botanist,  who  ends  an  epigram 

the   poet   Juan   Nicasio   Gallego  with  on  Melendez  with  these  words  :  — 

difficulty    discovered    his   remains,    in     -.  .         .      ,  -.  ^  .  .  _    .     . 

lb 28,  and  caused  them  to  be  respect-  jo^g                    '^ 

fully  interred,  in  one  of  the  principal  Canununfai,  tali  nulla  aacnsae  riro. 

cemeteries  of  Montpellier,  witn  an  ap-  Ctanina,  IfatritI,  1817,  p.  112. 
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has  revived  old  and  neglected  words  and  phrases, 
which  have  thus  been  restored  to  their  place  in  the 
language,  and  have  increased  its  wealth.  As  a  general 
remark,  his  verse  is  not  only  flowing,  but  well  suited 
to  his  subjects  ;  and  whether  we  consider  what  he  has 
done  himself,  or  what  influence  he  has  exercised  over 
others,  —  especially  when  we  read  the  little  volume  he 
published  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  while  he  was 
still  unknown  at  court  and  still  careless  of  the  convul- 
sions that  were  at  last  to  overwhelm  him, — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  better  fitted  to  form  a  new 
school,  and  give  a  guiding  impulse  to  the  national  po- 
etry, than  any  writer  that  had  happened  in  Spain  for 

above  a  century.^ 
*  318        *  Older  than  Melendez,  but  somewhat  influr 

enced  by  him  and  by  Cadahalso,  who  had  an  ef- 
fect on  the  taste  of  both,  was  the  excellent  Father  Diego 
Gonzalez,  a  modest  Augustinian  monk,  part  of  whose 
life  was  spent  in  active  religious  duties  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poets  of  the  new 


^  Juan  Melondfz  Vald^s,  •*  Poesias," 
Madrid,  1785,  12mo ;  1797,  8  torn. 
181110 ;  1820,  4  torn.  18nio ;  the  last 
with  a  Life,  by  Quintana.  (Puybusque, 
Tom.  II.  p.  496.)  Quintana  says,  tnat 
three  counterfeit  editions  of  the  first 
small  volume,  printed  iu  1785,  appeared 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  tne  true 
one  ;  so  great  was  the  first  outbreak  of 
his  |)opu1arity.  The  first  volume  of 
Herniosilla  (Juicio  Critico  de  los  Prin- 
cipales  Poetas  Es])aAoles  de  la  Ultima 
Era,  Paris,  1840,  2tom.  12mo)  contains 
a  criticism  of  the  poems  of  Melendez, 
so  sevci-e  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain its  motive.  Tlie  judgment  of 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  in  the  notes  to  his 
didactic  poiim  on  Poetry,  is  much  more 
faithful  and  true.  Melendez  correctwl 
his  verse  with  great  care ;  sometimi's 
with  too  much,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring some  of  the  |)oems  as  he  first 
published  them,  in  1785,  with  their  last 
revision,  iu  the  edition  of  his  Works, 
1820. 


Soon  after  the  death  of  Melendes, 
some  of  his  occasional  diaconraes  ap* 
peared  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
'*Continuacion  del  Almacen  de  Fnitoa 
Literarios"  (Madrid,  1818,  4to).  But 
in  1821,  a  small  volume  of  them,  ten 
in  immber,  edited  with  care,  and  enti- 
tled "Discursos  Forenses,*'  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  in  the  Imprenta  Na- 
cional.  Half  of  them  are  si^eeches 
made  in  remarkable  public  prosecutioaa 
when  he  was  Fiaetil  de  Corie,  or  Attor- 
ney-General, and  the  other  five  are 
addresses  made  on  various  popular  or 
literaiT  occasions.  Some  of  them  are 
very  eloquent,  and  several  are  not  un- 
worthy tne  disciple  of  Jovellanos,  and 
are  imbued  with  nis  generous  and  lofty 
8])irit.  Their  fault  is  a  Galilean  air,  of 
which  there  is  something  in  his  poetiy, 
but  more  in  his  prose.  HIb  prose,  how* 
ever,  is  graceful ;  a  little  elaborate,  bol 
often  moving. 
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school ;  part  of  it  at  Seville,  where  he  was  the  friend 
of  Jovellanos ;  and  a  part  of  it  at  Madrid,  where  he 
died  in  1794,  about  sixty  years  old,  sincerely  lamented 
by  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time.  As  a  poet, 
Gonzalez  adhered  more  to  the  old  Castilian  school 
than  Melendez  did.  But  his  model  was  the  best  He 
imitated  Luis  de  Leon  ;  and  did  it  with  such  happy 
success,  that,  in  some  of  his  odes  and  in  some  of  his 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  we  might  almost  think  we  were 
listening  to  the  solemn  tones  of  his  great  master.  His 
most  popular  poems,  however,  were  light  and  gay ; 
such  as  his  verses  "  To  a  Perfidious  Bat,"  which  have 
been  very  often  printed ;  his  verses  "  To  a  Lady  who 
had  burned  her  Finger  " ;  and  similar  trifles,  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  secret  idiomatic  graces  of  the  old 
Castilian  were  at  his  command.  A  didactic  poem  on 
"  The  Four  Ages  of  Man,"  which  he  began,  and  in  the 
first  book  of  which  there  is  a  fine  dedication  of  the 
whole  to  Jovellanos,  was  never  finished.  In- 
deed, his  *  poetry,  though  much  known  and  *319 
circulated  in  MS.  during  his  lifetime,  was  an 
object  of  little  interest  or  care  to  himself,  and  was 
collected  with  diflBculty  aft«r  his  death,  and  published 
by  his  faithful  friend,  Juan  Fernandez.® 

Other  poets,  among  whom  were  Fomer,  Iglesias, 
and  Cienfuegos,  were  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
Salamanca  school  than  Gonzalez  waa  Fomer,  like 
Melendez,  was  bom  in  Estremadura,  and  the  two 
young  friends  were  educated  together  at  Salamanca. 
In  his  critical  opinions,  —  partly  shown  in  a  satire  "On 
the  Faults  introduced  into   Castilian  Poetry,"  which 

^  '*  Poesias  de  M.  T.  Diego  de  Gon-  less  modest,  and  a  little  less  connected 

zalez/*  Madrid,  1812,  12mo.     He  was  with  Jovellajios  and  Melendez,  we  might 

a  native  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  was  have  had  a  modem  school  of  Seville  aa 

bom  in  1733.     If  he  had  been  a  little  well  as  of  Salamanca. 
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gained  an  academic  prize  in  1782,  and  partly  in  his 
controversies  with  Huerta  on  the  subject  of  the  Span- 
ish theatre,  —  he  inclines  much  to  the  stricter  French 
school.  But  his  poetry  is  more  free  than  such  opinions 
would  imply ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  when  he  lived  as 
a  magistrate  at  Seville,  and  studied  Herrera,  Rioja,  and 
the  other  old  masters  who  were  natives  of  its  soil,  he 
attached  himself  yet  more  decidedly  to  the  national 
manner,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  serene  severity 
of  Gonzalez.  Unhappily,  his  life,  besides  being  much 
crowded  with  business,  was  short.  He  died  in  1797, 
only  forty-one  years  old  ;  and,  except  his  prose  works, 
the  best  of  which  are  a  well-written  defence  of  the  lit- 
erary reputation  of  his  country  against  the  injurious 
imputations  of  foreigners,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  mode 
of  writing  Spanish  history,  he  left  little  to  give  the 
world  proof  of  the  merits  he  possessed,  or  the  influence 

he  really  exercised.® 
*  320        *  Iglesias,  though  his  life  was  even  shorter, 

was,  in  some  respects,  more  fortunate.  He  was 
bom  in  Salamanca,  and  educated  there  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  Offended  at  the  low  state  of 
morals  in  his  native  city,  he  indulged  himself  at  first 


•  Juan  Pablo  Forner,  "Oracion  Apolo- 
g^tica  f>or  la  £Hi»aila  y  su  Merito  Lite- 
rario,"  Madrid,  1786. 12ino.  He  printed 
with  it  a  good  discoursti  in  French,  by 
the  Abb6  Denina,  delivered  l)efore  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  partly  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Frederic  ll.,  on  the  same 
8ubjex>t.  His  critical  controversies  and 
discussions  were  chiefly  under  assumed 
iianictf,  —  Tome  Cecial,  Varas,  Bartolo, 
etc.  His  poetn'  is  l>est  found  in  the 
"Biblioteca"  o*f  Meudibil  y  Silvela, 
(Burdcos,  1819,  4  torn.  8vo,)  and  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Quiii tana's  **  Poesias 
S«*lectaH  "  ;  —  an  attem])t  to  publish  a 
collection  of  all  his  works,  edited  by 
Luis  Villanueva,  having  stomied  after 
issuing  the  first  vohime,  Madnd,  1843, 
6vo.     In  the  list  of  his  Works,  given 


in  this  volume  (p.  xxiii)  by  Fomer  him- 
self, he  does  not  mention  '*La  Escuela 
de  la  Amistad,  6  el  Filosofo  Euamo* 
rado,'*  (printed  at  Madrid,  in  1796,)  in 
three  acts,  and  in  the  old  short  national 
verse  and  aMmanteSj  which  is  yet  hia, 
(L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  IV.  p. 
Ixxxii,)  and  was  acted,  according  to  the 
"  Biographic  Universelle/'  eighteen 
tim(>s.  it  is,  however,  very  flat  and 
dull. 

His  "  Oracion  *'  was  attacked  by  some- 
bo<ly  who  signed  himself  Jos^  Con- 
chudo,  in  the  "Carta  al  Autor  de  la 
Omcion  A|>ologetica,"  (Madrid,  1787, 
18mo,)  and  was  defended  in  the  "An- 
tisofisma."  ec.,  ])or  K.  C.  V.,  (Madrid, 
1787,  18mo.)  — both  of  little  con8»> 
queuce  to  anybody  but  their  authon. 
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in  the  free  forms  of  Castilian  satire;  —  ballads,  apo- 
logues, epigrams,  and  especially  the  half-simple,  half- 
malicious  letriUaSj  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. But,  when  he  became  a  parish  priest,  he  thought 
such  lightness  unbecoming  the  example  he  wished  to 
set  before  his  flock.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  to 
serious  composition ;  wrote  serious  ballads,  eclogues, 
and  silvas  in  the  manner  of  Melendez ;  and  published  a 
didactic  poem  on  theology;  —  all  the  result  of  a  most 
worthy  purpose,  and  all  written  in  the  pure  style 
which  is  one  of  his  prominent  merits ;  but  none  of  it 
giving  token  of  the  instinctive  promptings  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  none  of  it  fitted  to  increase  his  final  reputa- 
tion. After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1791,  when 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  this  became  at  once  ap- 
parent. His  works  were  collected  and  published  in 
two  volumes;  the  first  being  filled  with  the  graver 
class  of  his  poems,  and  the  second  with  the  satirical. 
The  decision  of  the  public  was  instant  His  lighter 
poems  were  too  free,  but  they  were  better  imitations 
of  Quevedo  than  had  yet  been  seen,  and  became  favor- 
ites at  once ;  the  serious  poems  were  dull,  and  soon 
ceased  to  be  read.^^ 

Cienfuegos,  who  was  ten  years  yoimger  than  Melen- 
dez, was  more  strictly  his  follower  than  either  of  the 
two  poets  last  mentioned.  But  he  had  fallen  on  evil 
times,  and  his  career,  which  promised  to  be  brilliant, 
was  cut  short  by  the  troubles  they  brought  upon  him. 
In  1798  he  published  his  poetical  works;  the 
miscellaneous  *  portion  consisting  of  Anacreon-    *  321 

10  ((  Poesias  de  Don  Josef  Iglesias  de  there  are  several  others,   and  among 

la  Casa,"    Salamanca,    1798,    2    torn,  them  one  in  four  small  volumes,  1840, 

ISiiio,  Segunda  E<licion  ;  forbidden  by  the  last  containing  a  considerable  num- 

the  Inquisition,  Index  Expurg.,  1805,  berof  poems  not  ^ore  published,  some 

1).  27.     The  best  editions  are  those  of  of  which,  and  perhaps  all,  are  not  by 

Harcelona,  1820,  and  Paris,  1821 ;  but  Iglesias. 
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tics,  odes,  ballads,  epistles,  and  elegies,  which,  while 
they  give  proof  of  much  real  talent  and  passion,  show 
sometimes  an  excess  of  sentimental  feeling,  and  some- 
times a  desire  to  imitate  the  metaphysical  and  phi- 
losophical manner  supposed  to  be  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Both  were  defects,  to  which  he  had 
been  partly  led  by  the  example  of  his  friend  and  mas- 
ter, Melendez,  at  whose  feet  he  long  sat  in  the  cloisters 
of  Salamanca ;  and  both  were  affectations,  from  which 
a  character  so  manly  and  decided  as  that  of  Cienfuegos 
might  in  time  have  emancipated  itself 

But  the  favor  with  which  this  publication  was  re- 
ceived procured  for  him  the  place  of  editor  of  the  gov- 
ernment gazette,  at  Madrid ;  and  when  the  French 
occupied  that  capital,  in  1808,  he  was  found  firm  at 
his  post,  determined  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country. 
Murat,  who  had  the  command  of  the  invading  forces, 
endeavored,  at  first,  to  seduce  or  drive  him  into  sub- 
mission, but,  failing  in  this,  condemned  him  to  death ; 
a  sentence  which  —  since  Cienfuegos  refused  to  make 
the  smallest  concession  to  the  French  authority  — 
would  infallibly  have  been  carried  into  execution,  if 
his  friends  had  not  interfered,  and  procured  a  commu- 
tation of  it  into  transportation  to  France.  The  change, 
however,  was  hardly  a  mercy.  The  suflerings  of  the 
journey,  in  which  he  travelled  as  a  prisoner,  the  grief 
he  felt  at  leaving  his  friends  in  hands  which  had  hardly 
spared  his  own  life,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  long  exile 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  and  his  country's  enemies, 
were  too  much  for  his  patriotic  and  generous  spirit ; 
and  he  died  in  July,  1809,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  only 
a  few  days  after  he  had  reached  the  spot  assigned  for 
his  punishment" 

^^   *'  Obraa  Po^ticas  de  Nicasio  Alvarez  de   Cienfuegos,"  Madrid,  I8I69  S 
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One  other  person,  already  referred  to  with  honor, 
must  now  be  particularly  noticed,  who,  if  his  life  be- 
longed to  the  state,  still  wrote  poetry  with  success,  and 
exercised  over-  the  school  formed  at  Salamanca 
an  influence  which  *  belongs  to  the  history  of  *  322 
letters.  This  person  was  Jovellanos,  the  wise 
magistrate  and  minister  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  and  the 
victim  of  his  master's  unworthy  weakness  and  of  the 
still  more  unworthy  vengeance  of  the  reigning  favor- 
ite. He  was  bom  in  Gijon,  in  Asturias,  in  1744,  and 
from  his  earliest  youth  seems  to  have  shown  that  love 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  that  moral  elevation  of 
character,  which  distinguished  the  whole  of  the  more 
mature  portions  of  his  life. 

The  position  of  his  family  was  such,  that  all  the 
means  for  a  careful  education  to  be  found  in  Spain 
were  open  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  was  originally  destined 
to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  Church,  he  was  sent  to 
study  philosophy  and  the  canon  and  civil  law  at 
Oviedo,  Avila,  Alcald  de  Henares,  and  Madrid.  But, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  take  the  irrevocable  step  that 
would  have  bound  him  to  an  ecclesiastical  life,  some 
of  his  friends,  and  especially  the  distinguished  states- 
man, Juan  Arias  de  Saavedra,  who  was  like  a  second 
father  to  him,  interfered,  and  changed  his  destination. 
The  consequence  of  this  intervention  was,  that,  in 
1767,  he  was  sent  as  a  judicial  magistrate  to  Seville, 
where,  by  his  humane  spirit,  and  his  disinterested  and 
earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  a  difficult  and  dis- 
agreeable place,  he  made  himself  generally  loved  and 
respected ,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  study  of 
political  economy  and  the  foundations  of  all  just  legia- 

torn.  12mo.  His  style  is  complained  though  without  sufficient  reason,  a 
of,  both  for  neolofl:ism8  and  arcoaisms,  ground  of  complaint  against  Melen- 
the  last  of  which   have  been  made,     aez. 
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lation,  he  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  future  emi- 
nence in  the  affairs  of  his  country. 

But  the  spirit  of  Jovellanos  was  of  kindred  with 
whatever  was  noble  and  elevated.  At  Seville,  he 
early  discovered  the  merit  of  Diego  Gonzalez,  and 
through  him  was  led  into  a  correspondence  with  Me- 
lendez.  One  result  of  this  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
poetical  Epistle  of  Jovellanos  to  his  friends  in  Sala- 
manca, exhorting  them  to  rise  to  the  highest  strains  of 
poetry.  Another  was  the  establishment  of  a  connection 
between  himself  and  Melendez,  which,  while  it  was 
important  to  the  young  school  at  Salamanca,  led  Jovel- 
lanos to  give  more  of  his  leisure  to  the  elegant 
*  323  literature  he  had  always  loved,  but  from  *  which 
the  serious  business  of  life  had,  for  some  time, 
much  separated  him. 

In  consequence  of  an  accidental  conversation,  he 
wrote  at  Seville  his  prose  comedy  of  "  The  Honored 
Criminal,"  which  had  a  remarkable  success;  and  in 
1769  he  prepared  a  poetical  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
Pelayo,  which  was  not  printed  till  several  years  after- 
ward. Shorter  poetical  compositions,  sometimes  grave 
and  sometimes  gay,  served  to  divert  his  mind  in  the 
intervals  of  severe  labor  ;  and  when,  after  a  period  of 
ten  years,  he  left  the  brilliant  capital  of  Andalusia,  his 
poetical  Epistle  to  his  friends  there  shows  how  deeply 
he  felt  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life. 

This  was  in  1778,  when  he  was  called  to  Madrid,  as 
one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  capital  and 
court ;  a  place  that  brought  him  again  into  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice,  from  which,  during  his 
stay  at  Seville,  he  had  been  relieved.  His  duties  were 
distasteful  to  his  nature,  but  he  fulfilled  them  faith- 
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fully,  and  consoled  himself  by  intercourse  with  such 
men  as  Campomanes  and  Cabarrus,  who  devoted  them- 
selves, as  he  did,  to  the  great  task  of  raising  the  con- 
dition of  their  country.  Of  course,  he  had  now  little 
leisure  for  poetry.  But,  being  accidentally  employed 
on  affairs  of  consequence  at  the  Paular  convent,  he 
was  so  struck  by  the  solemn  scenery  in  which  it  stood, 
and  the  tranquil  lives  of  its  recluse  inhabitants,  that 
his  poetical  tendencies  broke  out  afresh  in  an  address 
to  Mariano  Colon,  one  of  the  family  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  America,  and  afterwards  its  head ;  —  a  beau- 
tiful epistle,  full  of  the  severe  genius  of  the  place  that 
inspired  it,  and  of  its  author's  longing  for  a  repose  his 
spirit  was  so  well  fitted  to  enjoy. 

In  1 780,  he  was  raised  to  a  place  in  the  Council  of 
Orders,  where  he  had  more  leisure,  and  was  able  to 
give  his  time  to  higher  objects ;  —  some  of  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  his  report  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  military  and  religious  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood ;  in  his  system  of  instruction  for  the  Imperial 
College  of  Calatrava;  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Study  of  History,  as  a  necessary  *  part  of  the  *  324 
wise  study  of  jurisprudence ;  and  in  other  simi- 
lar labors,  which  proved  him  to  be  incontestably  an  ex- 
cellent prose-writer,  and  the  first  philosophical  states- 
man in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  amused  himself  with 
elegant  literature,  and  took  great  solace  in  collecting 
around  him  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  whom  he 
loved.^'^  In  1785,  he  wrote  several  burlesque  ballads 
on  the  quarrels  of  Huerta,  Yriarte,  and  Fomer  about 
the  theatre ;  and  the  next  year  published  two  satires 

^^  He  was  also  fond  of  painting,  as-  fore  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  at 
sisted  Cean  Bennudez  and  Ponz  in  their  Madrid,  in  1784.  Stirling's  Artists  of 
iiiquiries,  and  delivered  a  discourse  be-     Spain,  1848,  Vol.  III.  p.  1887. 
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in  blank  verse  and  in  the  style  of  Juvenal,  rebuking 
the  corrupted  manners  of  his  times.  All  of  them  were 
received  with  favor;  and  the  ballads,  though  not  print- 
ed till  long  afterwards,  were  perhaps  only  the  more 
effective  because  they  were  circulated  in  manuscript^ 
and  so  became  matters  of  great  interest. 

Persons  who  held  the  tone  implied  in  such  a  course 
of  public  labors  might  be  sustained  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Third,  but  were  little  likely  to  enjoy  re- 
gard at  that  of  his  son.  In  1790,  two  years  after 
Charles  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne,  Count  Cabar- 
rus not  only  fell  from  power,  but  was  thrown  into 
prison  ;  and  Jovellanos,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  defend 
him,  was  sent  to  Asturias  in  a  sort  of  honorable  exile, 
that  lasted  eight  years.  But  he  served  his  fellow-men 
as  gladly  in  disgrace  as  he  did  in  power.  Hardly, 
therefore,  had  he  reached  his  native  city,  when  he  set 
about  urging  forward  all  public  improvements  that  he 
deemed  useful ;  laboring  in  whatever  related  to  the 
mines  and  roads,  and  especially  in  whatever  related  to 
the  general  education  of  the  people,  with  the  most  dis- 
interested zeal.  During  this  period  of  enforced  retire- 
ment, he  made  many  reports  to  the  government  on 
different  subjects  connected  with  the  general  welfare, 
and  wrote  his  excellent  tract  "On  Public  Amuse- 
ments," afterwards  published  by  the  Academy  of  His- 
tory, and  his  elaborate  treatise  on  Legislation  in  Belsr 
tion  to  Agriculture,  which  extended  his  repu- 
*  325  tation  *  throughout  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  that  has  been  wisely  undertaken  in 
Spain  on  that  difficult  subject  ever  since. 

In  1797,  Count  Cabarrus  was  restored  to  the  favor 
of  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  Jovellanos  was 
recalled  to  court  and  made  Minister  of  Justice.     But 
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his  season  of  favor  was  short  Godoy  still  hated  the 
elevated  views  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  reluctantly 
delegated  a  small  portion  of  his  own  power ;  and  in 
1798,  under  the  pretext  of  devoting  him  to  his  old 
employments,  he  was  again  exiled  to  the  moimtains  of 
Asturias,  which,  like  so  many  other  distinguished  men 
that  have  sprung  from  them,  he  loved  with  a  fond 
prejudice  that  he  did  not  care  to  disguise. 

This  exile,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  jealous  favor- 
ite. In  1801,  partly  through  a  movement  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  still  more  through  a  political  intrigue, 
Jovellanos  was  suddenly  seized  in  his  bed,  and,  in  vio- 
lation both  of  law  and  decency,  carried,  like  a  common 
felon,  across  the  whole  kingdom,  and  embarked  at  Bar- 
celona for  Majorca,  There  he  was  confined,  first  in  a 
convent  and  afterwards  in  a  fortress,  with  such  rigor, 
that  all  communication  with  his  friends  and  with  the  at 
fairs  of  the  world  was  nearly  cut  off;  and  there  he  re- 
mained, for  seven  long  years,  exposed  to  privations  and 
trials  that  undermined  his  health  and  broke  down  his 
constitution.  At  last  came  the  abdication  and  fall  of 
his  weak  and  ungrateful  sovereign.  "  And  then,"  says 
Southey,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War," 
"  next  to  the  punishment  of  Godoy,  what  all  men  most 
desired  was  the  release  of  Jovellanos."  He  was,  there- 
fore, at  once  brought  back,  and  ever3rwhere  welcomed 
with  the  affection  and  respect  that  he  had  earned  by 
so  many  services,  and  through  such  unjust  sufferings. 

His  infirmities,  however,  were  very  oppressive  to 
him.  He  declined,  therefore,  all  public  employments, 
even  among  his  friends  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  their  country;  he  indignantly  rejected  the  propo- 
sal of  the  French  invaders  to  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers   of  state  in  the  new  order  of  things 
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*  326  they  hoped  to  *  establish  ;  and  then  slowly  and 
sadly  retired,  to  seek  among  his  native  moun- 
tains the  repose  he  needed.  But  he  was  not  permitted 
long  to  remain  there.  As  soon  as  the  first  central 
Junta  was  organized  at  Seville,  he  was  sent  to  it  to 
represent  his  native  province,  and  stood  forth  in  its 
councils  the  leading  spirit  in  the  darkest  and  most  dis- 
heartening moments  of  the  great  contest  of  his  coun- 
try for  existence.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  body, — 
which  was  dissolved  at  his  earnest  desire,  —  he  again 
returned  home,  broken  doAvn  with  years,  labors,  and 
sufferings ;  trusting  that  he  should  now  be  permitted 
to  end  his  days  in  peace. 

But  no  man  with  influence  such  as  his  could  then 
have  peace  in  Spain.  Like  others,  in  those  days  of 
revolution,  he  was  assailed  by  the  fierce  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, and  in  1811  replied  triumphantly  to  his  accusers 
in  a  defence  of  what  may  be  considered  his  adminis- 
tration of  Spain  in  the  two  preceding  years,  written 
with  the  purity,  elegance,  and  gravity  of  manner 
which  marked  his  best  days,  and  with  a  moral  fervor 
even  more  eloquent  than  he  had  shown  before.  As  he 
approaches  the  conclusion  of  this  personal  vindication, 
admirable  alike  for  its  modesty  and  its  power,  he  says, 
with  a  sorrow  he  does  not  strive  to  conceal :  — 

"  And  now  that  I  am  about  to  lay  down  my  pen,  I 
feel  a  secret  trouble  at  my  heart,  which  will  disturb 
the  rest  of  my  life.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
defend  myself  without  offending  others ;  and  I  fear, 
that,  for  the  first  time,  I  shall  begin  to  feel  I  have  ene- 
mies whom  I  have  myself  made  such.  But,  wounded 
in  that  honor  which  is  my  life,  and  asking  in  vain  for 
an  authority  that  would  protect  and  rescue  me,  I  have 
been  compelled  to   attempt  my  own  defence  by  my 
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own  pen  ;  the  only  weapon  left  in  my  hands.  To  use  it 
with  absolute  moderation,  when  I  was  driven  on  by  an 
anguish  so  sharp,  was  a  hard  task.  One  more  dexter- 
ous in  such  contests  might,  by  the  cunning  of  his  art, 
have  oftener  inflicted  wounds,  and  received  them  more 
rarely ;  but,  feeling  myself  to  be  fiercely  atUicked, 
and  coming  to  the  contest  imskilled  and  alone,  I 
threw  my  unprotected  person  into  it,  and,  in 
*  order  to  free  myself  from  the  more  imminent  *  327 
danger  before  me,  took  no  thought  of  any  that 
might  follow.  Indeed,  such  was  the  impulse  by  which 
I  was  driven  on,  that  I  lost  sight,  at  once,  of  consid- 
erations which,  at  another  time,  might  well  have  pre- 
vailed with  me.  Veneration  for  public  authority,  re- 
spect for  official  station,  the  private  affections  of  friend- 
ship and  personal  attachment,  —  everything  within 
me  yielded  to  the  love  of  justice,  and  to  the  earnest 
desire  that  truth  and  innocence  should  triumph  over 
calumny  and  falsehood.  And  can  I,  after  this,  be  par- 
doned, either  by  those  who  have  assailed  me,  or  by 
those  who  have  refused  me  their  protection  ?  Surely 
it  matters  little.  The  time  has  come  in  which  all  dis- 
approbation, except  that  of  honorable  men  and  the 
friends  of  justice,  must  be  indifferent  to  me.  For 
now  that  I  find  myself  fast  approaching  the  final 
limits  of  human  life,  now  that  I  am  alone  and  in  pov- 
erty, without  a  home  or  a  shelter,  what  remains  for 
me  to  ask,  beyond  the  glory  and  liberty  of  my  country, 
but  leave  to  die  with  the  good  name  I  have  labored  to 
earn  in  its  service  ?  "  ^ 

At  tlie  moment  when  this  eloquent  defence  of  him- 
self was  published,  the  French,  by  a  sudden  incursion, 

IS  D.  Gaspar  de  Jovellanos  a  suft  Compatriotas,  (Corufla,  1811«  4to,)  Tom.  I. 
pp.  154,  155. 
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took  military  possession  of  his  native  city;  and  he 
hurried  for  safety  on  board  a  slight  vessel,  hardly 
knowing  whither  his  course  should  be  directed.  After 
suffering  severely  from  a  storm  of  eight  days'  continu- 
ance in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  disembarked  to  obtain 
relief  at  the  obscure  port  of  Vega.  But  his  strength 
was  gone  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  November,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  his  landmg,  he  died.  He 
was  nearly  sixty-eight  years  old. 

Jovellanos  left  behind  him  few  men,  in  any  coun- 
try, of  a  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and  fewer  still  of 
a  purer  or  more-  irreproachable  character.  Whatever 
he  did  was  for  Spain  and  his  fellow-men,  to  whose  ser- 
vice he  devoted  himself  alike  in  the  days  of  his  happi- 
ness and  of  his  suffering ;  —  in  his  influence  over  the 

school  of  Salamanca,  when  he  exhorted  them  to 
*  328    raise  the  tone  of  *  their  poetry,  no  less  than  in 

the  war-cry  of  his  odes  to  cheer  on  his  country- 
men in  their  conflict  for  national  independence ;  —  in 
his  patient  counsels  for  the  cause  of  education,  when 
he  was  an  exile  in  Asturias  or  a  prisoner  in  Majorca, 
no  less  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  minister  of  state  to  Charles  the  Fourth, 
and  as  the  head  of  the  government  at  Seville.  He 
lived,  indeed,  in  times  of  great  trouble,  but  his  virtues 
were  equal  to  the  trials  that  were  laid  upon  them,  and 
when  he  died,  in  a  wretched  and  comfortless  inn,  he 
had  the  consolation  of  believing  that  Spain  would  be 
successful  in  the  struggle  he  had  assisted  to  lead  on, 
and  of  knowing,  in  his  own  heart,  what  the  Cortes 
afterwards  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  '*  a  man 
well  deserving  of  his  country."  ^* 

"  "CoWrion  de  las  Ohras  dn  Don     drid,  1830-1832,  7  torn.  8va     A  de. 
Gas}>:ir  Mclchior  dc  Joveilauus,"  Ma-     clamatory  pro;M  satire  on  the  state  of 
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One  historical  work  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Fourth  should  not  be  forgotten.  Tt  was  by  Juan  Bau- 
tista  MuiioZ;  and  was  undertaken  by  the  especial  order 
of  Charles  the  Third,  who  demanded  of  its  author  a 
complete  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  and  con- 
quests in  America.  This  was  in  1779.  But  Munoz 
encountered  many  obstacles.  The  members  of  the 
Academy  of  History  were  not  well  disposed  towards 
an  undertaking  which  seemed  to  fall  within  their  own 
jurisdiction ;  and  when  he  had  finished  the  first  por- 
tion, they  subjected  it,  by  the  royal  permission,  to  an 
examination,  which,  from  its  length  even  more  than  its 
rigor,  threatened  to  prevent  the  work  from  be- 
ing printed  at  all.  This,  however,  was  *  stopped  *  329 
by  a  summary  order  from  the  king;  and  the 
first  volume,  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  year 
1500,  was  published  in  1793.  But  no  other  followed 
it ;  and  since  the  death  of  Munoz,  which  occurred  in 
1799,  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  old,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  resume  the  work.  It  therefore  remains 
just  as  he  then  left  it,  —  a  fragment,  written,  indeed, 
in  a  philosophical  spirit  and  with  a  severe  simplicity 
of  style,  but  of  small  value,  because  it  embraces  so  in- 


Spain  in  the  time  of  Charles  IV.,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
Amphitlieatre  of  Madrid,  in  1796,  has 
IxM'n  attrilmted  to  Jovellanos.  It  is 
entitled  '*  Pan  y  Toro.s,"  or  Bread  and 
Bull-lights,  from  the  old  Roman  cry  of 
**Pan('ni  et  Circenses,"  and  was  sup- 
pressed as  soon  as  it  was  published,  but 
lias  often  been  printed  smcc.  Among 
other  distinctions,  it  enjoyed  the  singu- 
lar one  of  being  translated  and  privately 
printed,  in  1813,  on  Ixxird  a  British 
man-of-war,  stationed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. But  it  is  not  the  work  of  Jovel- 
lanos, though  it  has  almost  always  borne 
his  name  on  the  successive  editions. 
Jovellanos  was  familiar  with  English 
literature,  and  translated  the  first  book 
of  the  **  Paradise  Lost,"  but  not  very 


successfully.  For  notices  of  him,  see 
Memorias  de  Jovellanos,  por  Don  Agua^ 
tin  Cean  Bermudez,  Madrid,  1814, 
12mo ;  the  Life  at  the  end  of  his  col- 
lected Works ;  Lord  Holland's  Life  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  1817,  Tom.  II.,  where 
is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  him,  worthy  of 
Mr.  Fox's  nephew  ;  and  Llorente,  Tom. 
II.  p.  540,  and  Tom.  IV.  p.  122,  where 
are  recorded  some  of  his  shameful  per- 
secutions. The  name  of  Jovellanos  is 
sometimes  written  Jove  Llanos ;  and,  I 
believe,  was  so  written  by  his  ances- 
tors. 

The  works  of  Jovellanos,  edited  by 
Don  Candido  Nocedal,  may  be  found 
in  the  Biblioteca  of  Riinadeneyra,  where 
the  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  I8689 
1859. 
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considerable  a  portion  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted.^ 

An  epic  attempt  of  the  same  period  is  of  still  less 
importance.  It  is  "Mexico  Conquered,"  an  heroic 
poem  in  twenty-six  books,  and  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand lines,  beginning  with  the  demand  of  Cortes,  at 
Tlascala,  to  be  received  in  person  by  Montezuma,  and 
ending  with  the  fall  of  Mexico  and  the  capture  of 
Guatimozin.  Its  author  was  Escoiquiz,  who,  as  the 
tutor  of  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturfas,  and  his  adviser 
in  the  troubles  of  the  Escorial,  of  Aranjuez,  and  of 
Bayonne,  showed  an  honorable  character,  which  at 
diflTerent  times  brought  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  of  Bona- 
parte, and,  at  last,  of  Ferdinand  himself. 

The  literary  ambition  of  Escoiquiz,  however,  is  of 
both  an  earlier  and  a  later  date  than  this  unhappy  in- 
terval, when  his  upright  spirit  was  so  tried  by  political 
persecutions.  In  1797  he  published  a  translation  of 
Young's  "  Night  Thoughts  "  ;  and  while  he  was  a  pris- 


^*  **  Ilistoria  drl  Nurvo  Mundo,  por 
Pon  Juan  liuutista  Muf^oz,"  >[a(lrid, 
1793,  small  folio.  Fustor,  Bib.,  Tom. 
II.  j>.  1J»1.  MiMiiorias  (If  la  Aoad.  dc 
la  IIi.st<)ria,  Tom.  I.  ]>.  Ixv.  The  ciilo- 
g>'  of  I/ebrixa,  by  Muuoz,  in  the  thinl 
volume  of  the  Mi'moin*  of  the  Acailemv, 
A  defence  of  his  History,  and  two  or 
three  I^atin  tn'atiscs,  an-  all  that  I  know 
of  his  works,  except  the  History.  A 
fierce  attack  was  made  on  Mufio/  by 
Don  Francisco  Itnrri,  in  a  ]>amiihlft 
printed  at  Maiiriil,  in  171>S,  but  dated 
from  llonu",  Au^ni'^t  *2n.  I7t»7.  It  com- 
plains of  him  chii'lly  for  coinciding  u<'- 
casionally  in  o]  tin  ion  with  KolnTt-stm 
in  his  "History  of  Ami-riia,"  and  with 
De  Pauw  in  his  **  HcchcrtdH's  Philoso- 
phinues"  ;  but  though  th<'  ]>:ini|dih't  is 
not  ill-written,  it  randv  takes  any  jMwi- 
tion  fonnidable  to  Mnfloz,  and  still 
more  rarely  maintains  the  |K>sitions  on 
which  it  ventures. 

The  works  of  Antonio  Raphael  Mengs, 


editetl  in  Spanish  by  his  accomplished 
friend,  Nicolas  dc  Azdra,  the  umlMAM- 
dor  at  Rome  of  Charles  III.,  to  whose 
court  Mengs  was  lung  attached  as  chiiff 
imintcr,  should  not  be  wholly  over- 
UN  >ked.  They  are  well  written,  with 
some  Gennan  finding,  as  might  Im*  ex- 
jiccted,  and  contain  good  discussions 
Itoth  th(H)i-etical  and  inuctical  of  the 
art  to  which  this  fritMid  of  Winckelniaun 
devoted  himself  with  such  severe  inr- 
m-Ntness  and  in  which  he  had  auch 
honoraldc  success.  He  was  liom  at 
Aussig,  Bohemia,  in  172S,  and  tlietl  in 
177y  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried  in 
the  gi-jiceful  Pantheon  at  the  side  of 
liji]>hael,  whom,  in  life,  he  had  i»o  tvt- 
eri'uced  and  followed.  His  works,  puh> 
lished  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spam  in 
17i>0  and  1797,  in  4to,  were  tramihitetl 
into  Italinn,  (tennan,  English,  and 
Fnmch  ;  into  the  latter  language,  1 
think,  more  than  once. 
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It  is 


oner  in  France,  from  1808  to  1814,  he  prepared  a 
Spanish  version  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  which 
showed,  at  least,  with  what  pleasure  he  gave 
himself  up  to  letters,  and  what  a  *  solace  they 
were  to  him  under  his  privations  and  misfor- 
tunes. His  "  Mexico"  was  first  printed  in  1798. 
cast  more  carefully  into  an  epic  form  than  were  the 
heroic  poems  that  abounded  in  the  days  of  the  Philips, 
and  is  sustained  more  than  they  generally  were  by 
such  supernatural  Christian  machinery  as  was  first  used 
with  effect  by  Taaso.  But^  like  them,  it  is  not  without 
cold,  allegorical  personages,  who  play  parts  too  impor- 
tant in  the  action ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  faith- 
ful history  of  events,  its  unity  of  design,  and  its  regu- 
lar proportions,  are  no  suificient  compensation  for  its 
ill-construct<id  stanzas  and  its  chronicling  dulness. 
The  history  of  Solis  is  much  more  interesting  and  po- 
etical than  tliis  wearisome  romantic  epic,  which  owes 
to  that  historian  nearly  all  its  facts.^® 

Leandro  Moratin,  son  of  the  poet  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  greater  sufferer  from  the  convulsions  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  than  Escoiquiz,  and  in  all  respects  more 


^'^  "  Mi'xico  Conqiiistada,  Poema  He- 
n'lit'o,  |K)r  Don  Juan  de  Escoiijuiz,"  Ma- 
drid. 17U8,  3  toni.  8vo.  A  still  more 
unhippy  <*i»i<:  attempt  on  th«  subject 
of  tlu'  ('on<nir.st  of  Mexico  precede«l 
that  of  Ksr(»ii|ui/.  l»v  al)out  forty  yean*. 
It  was  hy  Fniiioisco  Huiz  de  Leon,  and 
i«i  •'iititlrd  **  L-i  Hcrnandia,  Triunfos 
d"  la  Fe  "  (Madritl,  1755,  4t^>)  ;  a  i>oem 
iiiakiii;^  nearly  four  hundred  jiages,  and 
si.\t«M'n  hundred  wtave  8tanza.H. 

Th'  ••Mexieo  Conquistada"  of  Es- 
roi.juiz  w:w  n'vnewed  (as  I  conjectofp, 
from  internal  evi<len<v»,  by  Southev)  in 
th.'  ('riti<vil  Review.  Vol.  XXXll., 
l^ol,  p.  r>13,  with  spiriti^d  translations, 
in  hlink  vers*',  of  wvenil  ]tas;vig<%  and 
a  ^.)oil  ntwtrart  of  the  whole  poem. 
The  notice  is  not  flattering,  nor  is  it 


severe;  but  it  shows  much  sympathy 
with  the  Kuffering  Indians,  and  no  great 
respect  for  the  "ConquiMtadores."  In 
consenuence  of  this,  a  reply  to  it  ap-' 
pearwi  at  Toledo,  three  years  after- 
wants,  entitled  "  Exortacion  Amistosa 
diiigida  a  cicrtos  Analistas  Ingleses,  por 
Dun  Inocencio  R4.Hlondo,"  (1804,  12moy 

Ep.  100.)  —  a  slight  performance,  whioh; 
owever,  boldly  snstains  the  pretensions 
of  the  Snanisn  character  tnrou^hont, 
and  justines  the  conquest  of  Mexico  on 
the  ground  that  the  Mexicans  were 
heathens.  The  oddest  part  of  it  is, 
that  a  reply  at  Toledo,  where  the  Be- 
view  could  never  have  been  much  known 
at  any  time^  an<l  long  after  it  had  been 
foi^tten  in  Ensland,  should  have  been 
thought  desirable. 
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distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  His  principal 
success,  however,  was  in  the  drama,  where  he  must 
hereafter  be  more  fully  noticed.  Here,  therefore,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that,  in  his  lyric  and  miscella* 
iieous  poetry,  he  was  a  follower  of  his  father,  modify- 
ing his  manner  so  far,  under  the  influence  of  Conti,  an 
lUilian  man  of  letters  who  lived  long  at  Madrid,  that, 
in  his  shorter  pieces,  the  Italian  terseness  is 
*  331  *  quite  apparent  and  gives  a  finish  to  the  sur- 
face, though  the  material  beneath  may  be  quite 
Cnstilian.  This  is  particularly  true  of  his  odes  and 
sonnets,  and  of  a  striking  Chorus  of  the  Spirits  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  awaiting  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Saviour ;  a  solemn  composition,  breathing 
the  fervent  spirit  of  Luis  of  Granada.  His  ballads,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  finished  with  great  care,  are 
more  national  in  their  tone  than  anything  else  he  has 
left  us.  But  the  poems  that  please  us  best  and  interest 
us  most  are  those  that  show  his  own  temper  and  afiec- 
tions ;  such  as  his  "  Epistle  to  Jovcllanos,"  and  his 
"  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Conde,"  the  historian. 

In  none  of  his  personal  relations,  however,  does 
Moratin  appear  to  such  obvious  advantage  as  in  the 
difficult  ones  in  which  he  stood  at  different  times  with 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  To  that  profligate  minister  he 
owed,  not  only  all  his  means  for  training  himself  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  but  the  position  in  society  which  in- 
sured his  success ;  and  when  the  day  of  retribution 
came,  and  his  patron  fell,  as  he  deserved  to  fall,  Mora- 
tin,  though  he  suffered  in  every  way  from  his  changed 
condition  and  the  persecution  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Prince,  refused  to  join  their  cry  against  the  crushed 
favorite.  He  said  truly  and  nobly,  "  I  was  neither  his 
friend,  nor  his  counsellor,  nor  his  servant ;  but  all  that 
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I  was  I  owed  to  him ;  and,  although  we  have  nowa- 
days a  convenient  philosophy,  which  teaches  nien  to 
receive  benefits  without  gratitude,  and,  when  circum- 
stances alter,  to  pay  with  reproach  favors  a^ked  and 
received,  I  value  my  own  good  opinion  too  much  to 
seek  such  infamy."  A  person  who  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  principles  so  generous  was  not  made  for 
success  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  It  is 
not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  nearly  all  the  latter 
part  of  Moratin's  life  was  spent,  either  volunUirily  or 
involuntarily,  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  he  died  at 
last  in  the  discomforts  and  sadness  of  exile." 

*The  last  of  these  miscellaneous  writers  of  *332 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth  that  should  be 
mentioned  is  Quintana,  who,  like  Jovellanos,  Moratin, 
and  Escoiquiz,  suffered  much  from  the  violence  of  the 
revolutions  through  which  they  all  passed,  but>  unlike 
them,  survived  long  enough,  to  enjoy  a  serene  and 
honored  old  age.  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  on  the  11th 
of  April,  in  1772,  but  received  the  most  eflTective  part 
of  his  literary  education  at  Salamanca,  where  he  ac- 
knowledged the  influence  of  Melendez  and  Cienfuegos. 
His  profession  was  the  law ;  and  he  began  the  serious 
business  of  life  in  the  capital,  kindly  encouraged  by 
JoveUanos.  But  he  preferred  letters ;  and  a  small  so- 
ciety of  intellectual  friends,  that  assembled  every  even- 
inir  at  his  house,  soon  stimulated  his  preference  into  a 
])assi()n.  In  1801  he  ventured  to  print  his  tragedy  of 
*'  The  Duke  of  Viseo,"  imitated  from  "  The  Cattle  Speo- 

1'  "Obnts  do  L.  F.  Moratin,**  Ma-  842.     An  unrauionably  laudatory  criti- 

(Iriil,  1>30  -  31,  four  vols.  8vo,  divide<l  cum  of  hU  works  is  to  l)e  fouml  in  the 

into  >ix,  pn^jMired  by  him^'lf.  and  pub-  first  volume  of  llermosilla's  ''Juicio." 

li.^hfl  hv  tb(>  Acailcmy  of  llistorv  after  Moretiu*8  Works  can,   also,  be  found 

liis  •Irath.     His  Life  is  in  Vol.  I.,  and  collt>ctod  in  the  second  volume  of  the 

}iis  nu.M'clIancous  poi'ms  are  in  the  last  Biblioteca  dc  Autores  KspaAolet,  1846, 

V(>Iunu>,  where  the  remarks  on  the  Prince  where  there  are  some  things  not  in  the 

(jf  the  Peaoo  o<r(;nr,  at  p.  885,  and  a  edition  of  the  Academy ;  but  none  of 

notice  of  liis  relations  with  Conti  at  p.  value. 
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tre  "  of  Lewis ;  and  in  1805  he  produced  on  the  stage 
his  "Pelayo,"  intended  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to 
resistance  of  foreign  oppression,  by  a  striking  example 
from  their  own  history.  The  former  had  little  success ; 
but  the  latter,  though  written  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  severer  school,  struck  a  chord  to  which 
the  hearts  of  the  audience  gladly  answered. 

Meantime,  between  these  two  attempts,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1802,  a  small  volume  of  poetry,  almost  en- 
tirely lyric,  taking  the  same  noble  and  patriotic  tone 
he  had  taken  in  his  successful  tragedy,  and  showing  a 
spirit  more  deep  and  earnest  than  was  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  school  of  Salamanca,  to  which,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Melcndez,  he  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  now 
gUidly  associated  himself  In  a  similar  spirit  he  pub- 
lished, in  1807,  a  single  volume  containing  five  lives 
of  distinguished  Spaniards,  who,  like  the  Cid  and  the 
Great  Captain,  had  successfully  fought  the  enemies  of 
their  country  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  almost  simul- 
taneously he  prepared  three  volumes  of  selec- 
*  333  tions  *  from  the  best  Spanish  poets,  accompany- 
ing them  with  critical  notices,  which,  if  more 
slight  than  might  have  been  claimed  from  one  like 
Quintana,  and  less  generous  in  the  praise  they  bestow 
than  they  ought  to  have  been,  are  yet  national  in 
their  temper,  and  better  than  anything  else  of  their 
kind  then  to  be  found  in  the  language.  Both  show  a 
too  willing  imitation  of  the  French  manner,  and  con- 
tain occasional  Gallicisms ;  but  both  are  written  in  a 
clear  and  graceful  prose,  both  were  well  received,  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  and  both  were,  long  afterwards, 
further  continued  by  their  accomplished  author;  the 
first  by  the  addition  of  four  important  lives,  and  the 
last  by  extracts  from  the  miscellaneous  poets  of  a  later 
•period^  and  from  several  of  the  elder  epics. 
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But  though  the  taste  of  Quintana  was  inclined  to 
the  literature  of  France,  he  was  a  Spaniard  at  heart, 
and  a  faithful  one.  Even  before  the  French  invasion 
he  had  so  carefully  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  in- 
fluence and  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
thatj  though  belonging  almost  strictly  to  the  same 
school  of  poetry  with  Moratin,  these  two  distinguished 
men  lived  at  Madrid,  imperfectly  known  to  each  other, 
and  in  fact  as  heads  of  different  literary  societies,  whose 
intercourse  was  not  so  kindly  as  it  should  have  been. 
But  the  moment  the  revolution  of  1808  broke  out, 
Quintana  sprang  to  the  place  for  which  he  felt  himself 
made.  He  published  at  once  his  effective  "Odes  to 
Emancipated  Spain  "  ;  he  threw  out,  in  the  journals  of 
the  time,  whatever  he  thought  would  excite  his  coun- 
trymen to  resist  their  invaders ;  he  became  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Cortes  and  to  the  regency ;  and  he  wrote 
many  of  the  powerful  proclamations,  manifestos,  and 
addresses  that  distinguished  so  honorably  the  career  of 
the  different  administrations  to  which  he  belonged  dur- 
ing their  struggle  for  national  independence.  In  shorty 
he  devoted  all  that  he  possessed  of  talent  or  fortune  to 
the  service  of  his  country  in  the  day  of  its  sorest  trial. 

But  he  was  ill  rewarded  for  it  Much  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  dur- 
ing his  forced  *  detention  in  France,  was  un-  *  334 
welcome  to  that  short-sighted  monarch ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  Madrid,  in  1814,  a  persecution 
was  begun  of  those  who  had  most  contributed  to  the 
adoption  of  these  unwelcome  measiures.  Among  the 
more  obnoxious  persons  was  Quintana,  who  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  the  fortress  of  Pamplona,  and  remained 
there  six  miserable  years,  interdicted  from  the  use  of 
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writing-materials,  and  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
his  friends.  The  changes  of  1820  unexpectedly  re- 
leased him,  and  raised  him  for  a  time  to  greater  dis- 
tinction than  he  had  enjoyed  before.  But,  three  yeara 
later,  another  political  revolution  took  from  him  all  his 
employments  and  influence;  and  he  retired  to  Estre- 
madura,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  letters  till 
new  changes  and  the  death  of  the  king  restored  him 
to  the  old  public  offices  he  had  filled  so  well,  adding 
to  his  former  honors  that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  But 
from  the  days  when  he  first  attracted  public  regard  by 
his  Odes  on  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  beneficent  expedi- 
tion sent  to  America  with  the  great  charity  of  Vac- 
cination, letters  were  his  chosen  employment ;  —  his 
pride,  when  he  cheered  on  his  countrymen  to  resist 
oppression  ;  his  consolation  in  prison  and  in  exile  ;  his 
truest  honor  in  an  honored  old  age.^®  His  last  distinc- 
tion was  that  of  being  crowned  by  his  sovereign,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1855,  in  presence  of  whatever  was 
most  eminent  and  most  noble  in  the  kingdom.  Two 
years  later,  March  11,  1857,  he  died,  and  the  same 
noble  crowd  marked  the  same  reverence  for  him,  as 
they  slowly  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  resting- 
place.  He  had  almost  reached  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day, and  had  been  before  the  public  as  a  poet  sixty-' 
nine  years. 


18  "  Poeaias  do  M.  J.  Quintana,"  Ma- 
drid, 1821,  2  torn.  8vo.  The  lyrical 
portion  has  beoii  often  reprinted  since 
1802,  when  a  collection  of  his  Poems 
apiteared  at  Madrid  in  a  thin  beautiful 
volume  of  only  170  imges,  12mo.  But 
a  very  small  volume,  containing  only 
eleven  jK)ems,  and  entitled  "roesiaa 
de  D.  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,"  (Ma- 
drid, ISmo,  pp.  71,)  ai)jx>ared  as  eariv 
as  1 788,  and  in  the  <ledi(ration  of  whicn 
to  Count  Florida  lilanca,  the  Minister 
of  State,  he  sjxiaks  of  them  aa 


Uiuui  primleiflfl 
QiM  ml  ingralo  ha  forniado  en  otro  tknpo, 

and  of  himself  as  having  already  left 
the  haunts  of  the  Muses  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  must^ 
thert'fore,  have  begun  young  indeed,  for 
he  was  only  sixteen  when  he  thus  spoke 
as  if  the  poems  ho  then  published  liad 
bc»en  written  some  years  uefore,  —  "  en 
otro  tiempo. "  His  works  are  best  found 
in  the  iJiblioteca,  Tom.  XIX.,  1852; 
but  none  of  his  earliest  |X)ems  are  in 
that  coUecticn. 
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THEATRE   IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  —  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

—  ORIGINAL  PLAYS.—  OPERAS. —  NATIONAL  THEATRE.  —  CASTRO.  —  ASORBE. 

—  IMITATIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE.  —  MONTIANO.  —  MORATIN  THE 
ELDER. — CADAHALSO. —  SEBASTIAN  Y  LATRE.  —  TRIGUEROS.  —  YRIARTE. — 
ATALA.  —  HUERTA. — JOVELLANOS.  —  AUTOS  FORBIDDEN. — PUBLIC  THEA- 
TRES AND  THEIR  PARTIES.  —  RAMON  DE  LA  CRUZ,  SEDANO,  CORTts,  CIEN- 
FUEG08,  AND  OTHERS.  —  HUERTA^S  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  PLAYS.  —  DISCUS- 
SIONS.—  VALLADARES.  —  ZAVALA.  —  COMELLA.  —  MORATIN    THE    YOUNGER. 

—  STATE  OF  THE  DRAMA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  most  considerable  literary  movement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  Spain,  and  the  one  that  best 
marks  the  poetical  character  of  the  entire  period,  is 
that  relating  to  the  theatre,  which  it  was  earnestly  at- 
tempted to  subject  to  the  rules  then  prevailing  on  the. 
French  stage.  Intimations  of  such  a  design  are  found 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  as  soon  as  the  War  of 
the  Succession  was  closed.  The  Marquis  of  San  Juan 
began,  in  1713,  with  a  translation  of  the  "  Cinna"  of 
Coriieille  ;  —  the  first  tragedy  avowedly  under  the 
French  rules  that  appeared  in  the  Spanish  language 
at  this  period,  and  one  that  was  probably  selected  for 
this  distinction,  because  it  was  well  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  country  that  had  so  much  reason  to  seek 
the  clemency  of  its  prince  in  favor  of  many  distin- 
guished persons,  whom  the  civil  war  had  led  to  resist 
his  power.^  But  it  was  never  represented,  and, 
though  once  reprinted,  was  soon  forgotten.  Cani- 
zares,  the  last  of  the  elder  race  of  dramatists 
*  that   showed   any  of  the  old  spirit,   yielded    *  336 

^  Montiano  y  Luyando,  Discnrso  sobre  las  Tragedias  Espaftolas,  Madrid,  1750| 

p.  66. 
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more  than  once  to  the  new  school  of  taste,  and 
regarded  his  "  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  "  —  an  absurd 
play,  for  which  the  "  Iphig6nie  "  of  Bacine  is  very  lit- 
tle responsible  —  as  an  imitation  of  the  French  stage.' 
Neither  these,  however,  nor  plays  of  an  irregular  and 
often  vulgar  cast,  like  those  written  by  Diego  de  Tor- 
res, a  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  those  by  Lobo, 
a  military  officer,  and  those  by  Salvo,  a  tailor,  obtained 
any  permanent  favor,  or  were  able  to  constitute  foun- 
dations on  which  to  reconstruct  a  national  drama.  As 
far  as  anything  was  heard  on  the  public  stage  worthy 
of  its  pretensions,  it  was  the  works  of  the  old  masters 
and  of  their  poor  imitators,  Cafiizares  and  Zamora.* 

The  Spanish  theatre,  in  faet,  was  now  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  populace,  from 
whom  it  had  always  received  much  of  its  character, 
and  who  had  been  its  faithful  friends  in  the  days  of 
its  trial  and  adversity.  Nor  could  its  present  condi- 
tion fairly  claim  a  higher  patronage.  All  Spanish 
plays  acted  for  public  amusement  in  Madrid  were  still 
represented,  as  they  had  been  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 


^  H«'  says,  near  thi*  oiul,  tliat  his  pur- 
]x)S4'  was  **  to  show  how  plays  art»  writ- 
ton  in  the  French  style."  Plan's  aruiiiig 
from  tho  «'in^uinstanres  of  tlie  times, 
and  mon*  in  the  forms  ami  ehamcter  of 
tlie  prei'ecliiig  century,  were  sometimes 
n'pri'sj'nt^Ml,  Imt  soon  forgj>tt«»n.  Of 
th<*se,  two  may  }w  mentioned  as  curious. 
The  first  is  called,  like  one  of  IjO|h''8, 
**  Sui-hos  hay  que  son  Venla«les,"  an 
anonymous  dnima,  iMtginning  with  a 
dream  nf  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
ending  with  its  jKirtial  fuliilment  in  the 
rapture  of  Monsanto,  hv  the  forces  of 
IMiilip  v.,  in  1704.  The  other  is  by 
llo<lriir«>  PfH)  de  l-rrutia,  entitled  **liey 
«lfen-tailo  en  Ciido,"  ami  covers  a  s))ai.'e 
of  alH>ve  six  years,  from  the  annuncia- 
tion by  LouiH  XIV.  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  in  the  firnt  scene,  that  the  will 
\i\'  i'harh's  II.  hatl  made  him  king  of 
S|»iiiTi,  down  to  the  victory  of  Almansa, 
in  1707,  which  13  iUt  cata:»tiA)phe.    Both 


are  of  no  value,  and  rvpreaent  fftirly,  I 
believe,  the  merit  of  the  few  historical 
plays  produced  in  the  beginning  of  tlia 
eighteenth  crnturv,  in  Spain. 

'  Accounts  of  tiie  theatre  during  this 
sort  of  intem*gnum,  from  about  1700  to 
al)out  1790,  are  found  in  Signorelli 
(Storia  Critica  dei  Teatri,  Napol^  1818, 
8vo,  Tom.  IX.  pp.  56-236);  L.  F. 
Moratin  (Obras,  1830,  Tom.  II.  Parte 
I.,  Prologo) ;  and  four  papt^rs  by  Blanco 
White  (in  Vols.  X.  ami  XI.  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  Ixuidon,  1824).  The 
facts  ami  o}anions  in  Signorelli  are  im* 
iiortant,  l»e<>ausi*  from  1765  to  1783  he 
iivHl  in  Madrid,  (Storia,  Tom.  IX.  p. 
l.SO.>  and  bi'longfMl  to  the  club  of  tne 
Fonda  de  Sjui  S<'bii.stian,  noticed,  aiile» 

S.  3ul,  several  of  whose  members  were 
ramatic  writers,  anil  one  of  the  stand- 
ing subje<'ts  for  whose  discusidons  wae 
the  theatn*.  Ohms  Postumas  de  N.  R 
Moratin,  Londres,  lb25,  p.  xziy. 
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tury,  in  open  court-yards,  with  galleries  or  corridors 
that  surrounded  them.  To  these  court-yards 
there  was  no  covering  *  except  in  case  of  a  *  337 
shower,  and  then  the  awning  stretched  over 
tlieni  was  so  imperfect,  that,  if  the  rain  continued,  and 
those  of  the  spectators  who  were  always  compelled  to 
stand  during  the  performance  were  too  numerous  to 
find  shelter  under  the  projecting  seats  of  the  corridors, 
the  exhibition  was  broken  up  for  the  day,  and  the 
crowd  driven  home.  There  was  hardly  any  pretence 
of  scenery ;  the  performance  always  took  place  in  the 
daytime ;  and  the  price  of  admission,  which  was  col- 
lected in  money  at  the  door,  did  not  exceed  a  few 
farthings  for  each  spectator.* 

The  second  queen  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  Isabel  Far- 
nesc,  who  had  been  used  to  the  enjoyment  of  better 
scenic  exhibitions  in  Italy,  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
state  of  things.  Finding  a  neglected  theatre,  in  which 
an  Italian  company  had  sometimes  acted,  she  caused 
material  additions  to  be  made  to  it,  and  required 
regular  operas  to  be  brought  out  for  her  amusement 
from  1737.  The  change  was  an  important  one.  The 
two  old  court-yards  took  the  alarm.  First  one  and 
then  the  other  began  to  erect  a  new  and  more  commo- 
dious structure  for  theatrical  entertainments;  and  as 
thev  had  been  each  other's  rivals  for  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  awkwardness  of  their  arrangements,  no  less 
than  in  their  claims  for  public  patronage,  so  now  they 
became  rivals  in  a  struggle  for  improvement.  Under 
such  impulses,  the  new  "  Theatre  of  the  Cross "  was 
finished  in  1743,  and  that  of  "  The  Prince  "  in  1745. 

♦  In  tin*  Prt'fai'e  to  "  I  a  Babilonia  de  in  1781,  — the  price  of  a  drama,  **nm 

Kiir«»]»a  ypriiiior  K*'y  de  KoniaiioB,*'  —  a  buena,"  is  stated  at  twenty-fire  doub« 

woiilil<'s8  and  altsurd  play  in  tho  elder  loona.     I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it 

niaiuicr,  writti^n  by  Ffmando  de  Bar-  wao  so  much.      See  anU,  Period  11* 

rtiia  y  Orango,  and  printed  at  Madrid  Chap.  XVIIL,  note. 
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But,  in  most  respects,  there  was  little  change.  True 
to  the  traditions  of  their  origin,  the  new  structures 
were  still  called  "  court-yards,"  corrales,  and  their  boxes, 
aposeuios  ;  —  the  cazitela,  or  "  stewpan,"  was  still  kept 
for  the  women,  who  sat  there  veiled  like  nuns,  but 
acting  very  little  as  if  they  were  such;  —  the  Alcalde 

de  Corte,  or  Judge  of  the  Municipality,  still  ap-' 
*  338    peared  in  the  proscenium,  *  with  his  two  clerks 

behind  him,  to  keep  the  peace  or  bear  record 
to  its  breach;  —  Semiramis  wore  a  hooped  petticoat 
and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  Julius  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated in  a  curled  periwig  and  velvet  court  coat,  with  a 
feathered  Spanish  hat  under  his  arm.  The  old  spirit^ 
therefore,  it  is  plain,  prevailed,  however  great  might 
be  the  improvements  made  in  the  external  arrange- 
ments and  architecture  of  the  theatres. 

One  cause  of  this  was  the  exclusive  favor  shown  to 
the  opera  by  two  Italian  queens,  and  encouraged  by 
the  new  political  relations  of  Spain  with  Italy.  The 
theatre  of  the  Buen  Retiro,  where  Calderon  had  so 
often  triumphed,  was  fitted  up  with  unwonted  magnifi- 
cence, by  Farinelli,  the  first  singer  of  his  time,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  Spanish  court  in  order  to  soothe 
the  melancholy  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  who  still  con- 
tinued there,  enjoying  the  especial  protection  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Sixth.  Luzan  translated  Metastasio's 
"  Clemency  of  Titus"  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
and  gorgeous  saloon  in  1747 ;  and  both  then,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  afterwards,  all  tliat  the  resources 
of  the  court  could  command  in  poetry  and  music,  or 
in  the  show  and  pomp  of  theatrical  machinery,  was 
lavished  on  an  exotic,  which  at  last  failed  to  take 
healthy  root  in  the  soil  of  the  country.* 

•  *L.  F.  Moratin,  Prologo,  ut  aup. ;  aud  Pellicer,  Origcn  del  Teatro,  180^ 
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Meantime  the  national  theatre,  neglected  by  the 
privileged  and  higher  classes,  was  given  up  to  such 
writers  as  Francisco  de  Castro,  an  actor  who  sought 
the  applause  of  the  lowest  part  of  his  audience  by  vul- 
gar farces,^  and  Thomas  de  Anorbe,  the  chaplain  of 
a  nunnery  at  Madrid,  whose  "  Paolino,"  an- 
nounced as  "  in  *  the  French  fashion,"  and  al-  *  339 
most  put  in  competition  with  the  Cinna  of  Cor- 
neille,  provoked  the  just  ridicule  of  LuzanJ  With  the 
success  of  such  absurdities,  however,  scholars  and  men 
of  taste  seem  to  have  grown  desperate.  Montiano,  a 
Castilian  gentleman,  high  in  office  at  couii,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Good  Taste,  that  met  at  the 
house  of  the  Countess  of  Lemos,  led  the  way  in  an 
attack  upon  them.  He  began,  in  1750,  with  a  tragedy 
on  the  Roman  story  of  Virginia,  which  he  intended 
should  be  a  model  for  Spanish  serious  theatrical  com- 
positions, and  which  he  accompanied  with  a  long  and 
well-written   discouree,   showing    how  far   Bermudez, 


Tom.  I.  p.  264.  Several  attempts  were 
made  afterwards  in  this  period  ;  one  in 
the  time  of  Charles  111.,  which  was 
nartly  helped  on  by  a  translation  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Opera  by  Count  Algarotti, 
—  "para  instniccion,"  says  the  title- 
page,  "de  los  que  quieran  asistir  al 
iiucvo  Teatro  que  se  ha  establecido  en 
estu  Corte/'  Madrid,  1787,  18mo.  The 
OiH*ra,  however,  is  reproached  by  Vargas 
y  Ponce  with  liaving  injured  by  its  wid 
tniiislations  the  other  theatrical  com- 
jKisitions  of  its  time.  **  Declamacion," 
p.  51. 

*  *'  Ak'pfTia  Comica,"  (Zaragoza,  Tom. 
1.,  1700,  Tom.  11.,  1702,)  and  •*C6mico 
Festejo,"  (Madrid,  1742,)  are  three 
small  volumes  of  entremeseSf  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Castro ;  the  last  being  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death.  They 
are  not  entirely  without  wit,  regarded 
as  caricatures  ;  but  they  are  coarse,  and, 
in  general,  worthless.  Similar  farces, 
mixed  up  with  equally  bad  lyrical 
verse,  may  be  found  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled, **  La  mejor  Guimalda  de  Apolo^ 


ec.,  su  Autor  Don  An^l  Peregrino/* 
Tom.  I.,  1749,  but  of  which,  1  think,  no 
second  volume  appeared. 

'  Thomas  de  Afiorbe  y  Corral  pub- 
lished his  **  Virtud  vence  al  Destine" 
in  Madrid,  1735,  and  his  "  Paolino  *'  in 
1740.  He  calls  himself  *'  Capellan  del 
Real  Monasterio  de  la  Incamacion  "  on 
the  title  of  the  first  of  these  plays,  and 
inserts  two  absurd  eiUremeses  of  his  own 
composition  between  its  acts.  I  have 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  his  plays,  —  some 
religious,  but  most  of  them  secular,  — 
all  miserable.  Several  are  short,  and 
intended  for  private  theatricals,  and 
several  are  reprints  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  showing  Uiat 
his  reputation  was  not  entirely  eztin- 

Siishcd,  even  by  the  success  of  the 
oratins.  He  died  in  1741.  Alvarez 
y  Baena,  Tom.  IV.  p.  867.  His  "  Vir- 
tud vence  al  Destino,"  if  no  better 
than  the  rest  in  other  respects,  has 
the  merit  of  being  an  attack  on  an* 
trolpgy,  and  on  a  belief  in  planetuy 
influences. 
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Cueva,  Vinies,  and  a  few  more  of  the  old  masters,  had 
been  willing  to  be  governed  by  doctrines  similar  to  his 
own. 

The  tragedy  itself,  which  comes  like  a  sort  of  appen- 
dix to  this  discussion,  and  seems  intended  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  its  opinions,  is  entirely  after  the  model  of 
the  French  school,  and  especially  after  Racine ;  —  all 
the  rules,  as  they  are  technically  called,  including  that 
which  requires  the  stage  never  to  be  left  vacant  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  an  act,  being  rigorously  ob- 
served. But  the  "  Virginia  "  is  no  less  cold  than  it  is 
regular,  and,  like  the  waters  of  the  Alps,  its  very 
purity  betrays  the  frozen  region  from  which  it  has  de- 
scended. Its  versification,  which  consists  of  unrh3rmed 
iambics,  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  warmth 
and  freedom  of  the  ballad  style  in  the  elder  drama ; 
its  whole  movement  is  languid ;  and  the  catastrophe', 
from  the  fear  of  shocking  the  spectator  by  a  show  of 
blood  on  the  stage,  turns  out,  in  fact>  to  be  no 
*  340  catastrophe  at  all.  No  *  effort,  it  is  believed, 
was  made  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage,  and  as  a 
printed  poem  it  produced  no  real  effect  on  public 
opinion. 

Montiano,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  In  1753 
he  published  another  critical  discourse  and  another 
tragedy,  with  similar  merits  and  similar  defects,  taking 
for  its  subject  the  reign  and  death  of  Athaulpho,  the 
Goth,  as  they  are  found  in  the  old  chronicles.  But 
this,  too,  like  its  predecessor,  was  never  acted,  and 
both  are  now  rarely  read.^ 


8 


*  **  DisciirRo  sobro  las  ComfMlias  Espa-  their  author  is  given  in  Lotting's  Weika 

ftolas  (h;  Don  ApiNtin  dc  Montiano  y  (Berlin,  1704,  18mo,  Buid  aXIII.  p. 

Luyando/'  Madrid,  17r>0,  12mo  ;  Dis-  95).     But  the  beat  account  of  Montiano 

curso  S4';^indo,    Madrid,    17r)3,  i2nio.  is  to  l)e  found  in  his  **  Oracion  Fonebrep 

They  were  translated  into   French  by  por  el   M.    R.    P.    Mro.   Fimy  Alonao 

llemiilly,  and  an  accouut  of  them  and  Cano/'  (Madrid,    1765,   4to^   pp.  29). 
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The  earliest  comedy  within  the  French  rules  that  ap- 
peared as  such  in  the  Spanish  language  was  the  trans- 
lation of  Lachaussee's  "  Prejuge  ^  la  Mode"  by  Luzan, 
which  was  printed  in  1751.®  It  judiciously  preserved 
the  national  asonantes^  or  imperfect  rhymes,  throughout, 
and  was  followed,  in  1754,  by  the  "Athalie"  of  Ra- 
cine, rendered  with  much  taste,  chiefly  into  flowing 
asonatiieSj  by  Llaguno  y  Amirola,  Secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  History,  and  appropriately  countenanced  by 
the  earnest  approbation  of  Luzan.  But  the 
first  original  Spanish  *  comedy  formed  on  French  *  341 
models  was  the  "  Petimetra,"  or  the  Female 
Fribble,  by  Moratin  the  elder.  It  was  printed  in  1762, 
and  was  preceded  by  a  dissertation,  in  which,  while 
the  merits  of  the  schools  of  Lope  and  Calderon  are  im- 
perfectly acknowledged,  their  defects  are  exhibited  in 
the  strongest  relief,  and  the  impression  left,  in  relation 
to  the  old  masters,  is  of  the  most  unfavorable  character. 

In   the   play  itself,  a  similar  kind   of  deference   is 
shown  to  the  popular   prejudices  and  feelings,  which 


lie  was  born  at  ValladoHd  in  1697,  and 
spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  Majorca 
with  an  uncle,  who  was  high  in  office 
there.  He  wrote,  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  his  **  Robo  de  Dina,"  which 
U  a  fK)em  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stanzas,  in  a  purer  style  than  was  then 
common,  but  with  little  power,  and  on 
a  most  unhappy  subject  (see  Genesis, 
chap.  34).  It  was  first  published  by  a 
fnend  without  his  knowledge  ;  —  after- 
wanls  by  himself  at  Barcelona,  s.  a. 
18mo,  pp.  40.  His  employment  during 
the  active  part  of  his  life  was  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  at  the  tlate 
of  his  death,  1765,  he  was  Director  of 
the  Aoademy  of  History,  before  which 
the  •*Oracion"  of  Cano  was  pronounced. 
He  was  much  valued  and  mourned  by 
the  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  to  whom 
he  was  a  generous  friend. 

The  story  of  Athaulpho  is  from  the 
Coronica  General,  Parte  II.  c.  22.  The 
•*  Virinnia,"  both  in  its  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit Koman  manners  and  in  its  poetical 

VOL.  in.  26 


power,  suffers  seyerely  when  compared 
with  Alfieri's  tragedy  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. But  the  trath  is,  Montiano  was 
a  slavish  imitator  of  the  French  school, 
which  he  admired  so  much  as  to  be 
unable  to  comprehend  and  feel  what 
was  best  in  his  own  Castilian.  In  the 
**  Aprobacion,"  which  he  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Avellaneda,  published  in 
1732,  he  says,  comparing  the  second 
part  of  Don  Quixote,  by  this  pretender, 
with  the  true  one  by  Cervantes,  —  **  I 
think  no  man  of  judgment  will  give  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  Cervantes,  if  he 
compares  the  two  parts  together." 

*  «'La  Razon  contra  la  Moda"  (Ma- 
drid, 12mo,  1751)  appeared  without  the 
name  of  the  translator,  and  contains  a 
modest  defence  of  the  French  rules,  in 
the  form  of  a  Dedication  to  the  Mar- 

oness  of  Sarria.  Utility  is  much  in- 
'sisted  upon  ;  and  the  immorality  of  the 
elder  drama  is  vigorously,  but  covertly, 
attacked. 
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adhered  faithfully  to  the  old  drama  and  to  the  misera- 
ble imitations  of  it  that  continued  to  be  produced.  It 
is  divided  into  the  three  jarnadas  to  which  the  public 
had  so  long  been  wonted,  and  is  written  in  the  na- 
tional manner,  sometimes  with  full  rhymes,  and  some- 
times only  with  asonantes.  But  the  compromise  was 
not  accepted  by  those  to  whom  it  was  offered.  The 
principal  character,  DoHa  Geronima,  is  feebly  drawn ; 
and,  though  the  versification  and  style  are  always  easy, 
and  sometimes  beautiful,  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
irregular  genius  of  the  elder  comedy  with  what  Mora^ 
tin,  on  his  title-page,  calls  *^the  rigor  of  art,"  was  a 
failure.  A  corresponding  eflTort  which  he  made  the 
next  year  in  tragedy,  taking  the  story  of  Lucretia  for 
his  subject,  and  adopting  even  more  fully  the  French 
conventions,  was  not  more  successful.  Neither  of  them 
obtained  the  distinction  of  being  publicly  represented.*® 
That  honor,  however,  was  gained  in  1770,  with  much 
difficulty,  by  Moratin's  ^^  Hormesindal,"  the  first  original 
drama,  under  the  canons  that  governed  Comeille  and 
Racine,  which  ever  appeared  in  a  public  theatre  in 
Spain.  It  is  founded  on  events  connected  with  the 
Arab  invasion  and  the  achievements  of  Pelayo,  and  is 
written,  like  the  "Lucretia,"   in   that  irregular  verse, 

partly  rhymed  and  partly  not,  which  in  Spanish 
*  342    poetry  is  *  called  sUva,  and  is  intended  to  have, 

more  than  any  other,  the  air  of  improvisation." 


^^  **  l/os  Tritircw  do  Madrid/' a  sort  of 

SayiiPtv,  (Madrid,  1708,  18ino,  i  p.  20,) 

ri<lifulp8  i\\i\  8Ut«  of  tho  war  on  the 

tlu'atre  at   tliis  time.      It  pronouiici's 

LoiM'    and    C'aMoron   contralKind,    and 

orders  them  to  be  burnt,  while  of  one 

ol'  the  fashionable  idavs  it  savs  :  — 

En  ella  canta  un  NarSo 

8e  dewmaya  un  Tmnco,  y  bayla 

ContradannH  un  Cantillb. 

A  ralllni;  Hhip  it  makes  to  sing, 
A  tree  to  fidnt  away, 


A  caiitle  tall  to  wheel  and  apriof 
In  contra-diuices  gay. 

Yai:^  y  Ponce  was  not  too  seven 
when  he  said,  that  the  Muses  of  his 
country  were  given  up,  at  this  period* 
to  the  lowest  actors  and  authors  :~- 
**  las  Musas  patricias  abandonadas  k  in* 
felices  comicos  y  tratadas  por  autorei 
mas  infelices  todavia.'*  ''  Declanm- 
cion,"  p.  61. 
u  The  *'  Uormesinda,"  andespeciaUj 
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The  partial  success  of  this  drama,  which,  notwith- 
standing an  improbable  plot,  deserved  all  the  favor  it 
received,  induced  its  author,  in  1777,  to  write  his  third 
tragedy, "  Guzman  the  True,"  dedicating  it  to  his  pa- 
tron, the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia,  who  was  a  descend- 
ant of  that  famous  nobleman,  and  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  himself  translated  the  "  Iphigenie "  of 
Racine  into  Spanish.  The  well-known  character  of  the 
hero,  who  chose  rather  to  have  his  son  sacrificed  by 
the  Moors  than  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Tarifa, 
if  it  is  not  drawn  with  the  vigor  of  the  old  Castilian 
chronicles  or  of  the  drama  of  Guevara,  is  exhibited,  at 
least,  with  a  well-sustained  consistency,  that  gives  to- 
ken of  more  poetical  power  than  anything  else  pro- 
duced by  its  author  for  the  theatre.  But  this  is  its 
only  real  merit ;  and  the  last  tragedy  of  Moratin  was, 
on  the  whole,  no  more  successful,  and  no  more  deserv- 
ing of  success,  than  the  first. 

Cadahalso,  the  friend  whom  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  much  under  the  influence  of  Moratin,  went 
one  step  further  in  his  imitation  of  the  French  masters. 
His  "  Don  Sancho  Garcia,"  a  regular  but  feeble  trage- 
dy, printed  in  1771  and  afterwards  acted,  with  partial 
success,  is  written  in  long  lines  and  rhymed  couplets ; 
an  innovation  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  accounted 
monotonous  on  a  stage,  one  of  whose  chief  luxuries 
had  so  long  been  a  wild  variety  of  measures.  Nor  did 
more  favor  follow  an  attempt  of  Sebastian  y  Latre  to 
adjust  to  the  theories  of  the  time  two  old  dramas,  still 
often  represented,  —  the  one  by  Roxas  and  the  other 
by  Moreto,  —  which  he  forced  within  the  pale  of  the 

its  Preface,  which  was  written  by  Mo-  Hormesinda"   (Madrid,    1770,   18mo.) 

ratin's  friend,  Bemascone,  were  attacked  Pelaez  was  an  admirer  of  the  old  school 

in  a  pamphlet  by  Juan  Pelaez,  entitled  of  Lope  and  Calderon,  but  did  not  here 

*'  Kejtaros  sobre  la  Tragedia  iutitolada  defend  it  with  much  skill  or  judgment. 
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three  unities,  and  for  the  public  representations  of 
one  of  which,  Aranda,  the  minister  of  state,  paid  the 
charges.  Like  the  subsequent  attempts  of  Trigu- 
*  343  eros  to  accommodate  *  some  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
plays  to  the  same  system  of  opinions,  it  was  en^ 
tirely  unsuccessful.  The  difference  between  the  two 
different  schools  was  so  great,  and  the  effort  to  force 
them  together  so  violent,  that  enough  of  the  spirit  and 
grace  of  the  originals  could  not  be  found  in  these  mod- 
ernized imitations  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  audi- 
ence that  could  be  collected  to  listen  to  them.^ 

Yriarte,  better  known  as  a  didactic  poet  and  fabu- 
list, enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the  first 
regular  original  conxedy  that  was  publicly  represented 
in  Spain.  He  began  very  young,  with  a  play  which 
he  did  not  afterwards  think  fit  to  place  among  his  col- 
lect^'d  works ;  and,  beside  translations  from  Voltaire 
and  Destouches,  and  three  or  four  attempts  of  less 
consequence,  he  wrote  two  full-length  original  come* 


**  The  plays  of  Moratiu  the  elder, 
which  I  hiul  Ixiforc  known  only  in  the 
pamphlets  in  which  they  were  first  pub- 
lished, (ran  now  be  found  collected  in 
the  84»ci»nd  volume  of  the  **  Hiblioteca 
de  Autores  Ksi»aiioles,'*  publi^ihed  by 
Rivmleneyra,  —  by  far  the  amplest,  best- 
selected,  and  lMi8t-(Hiit(Hl  collection  of 
Spanish  authors  that  has  yet  Ixh-Mi 
made,  and  one  from  which  nmch  may 
lx»  hoped,  l)oth  for  the  prMjress  and  for 
the  dilfusi(>n  of  Spanish  literatun*.  — 
Cadahalso*8  '*  Don  Sancho"  was  first 
printj'd  in  1771,  with  the  name  of  Juirn 
del  Valhr,  and  in  1804  with  the  name 
of  its  author,  accompanied  the  last  time 
by  some  unfortunate  pitxse  imit^itions 
of  Youn^^'s  "  Night  rhoughts,"  and 
other  miscellanies,  which  follow  it  into 
the  thin!  volume  of  their  author's 
works,  1818.  —  Latre's  ri/acimcnti  are 
j)rint«*<l  in  a  somewhat  slioMy  style, 
probably  at  the  exj[)ense  of  the  minister 
of  state,  Aninda,  under  the  title  of 
"  Knsayo  sobre  el  Teatro  Ksmilol," 
Madrid.  1773,  small  folio.  Uitassa 
\)Mh.  Nueva,  Tom.   V.   p.   513)  gives 


some  account  of  their  aathor,  who  died 
in  1792.— The  ''Anzuelo  de  Feniaa** 
and  the  **£strella  de  Sevilla,"  as  set  to 
the  three  unities  by  Trigueros,  were 
printed  both  in  Madrid  and  London. 
Of  the  last  person,  Candido  M.  Triga- 
eros,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  eigoyed 
a  transient  reputation  in  the  latter  put 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  his 
princi[)al  work,  ''La  Kiada,*'  in  foor 
cantos  of  irregular  verse,  (Sevilla,  1784^ 
8vo,)  on  a  tlisastrous  inundation  of  Se- 
ville tliat  had  just  occurred,  was  demol- 
ished by  a  letter  of  Vargas,  and  a  satfar- 
icAl  tract  which  Fomer  published  under 
the  name  of  Antonio  Yaras.  I  do  not 
know  when  he  died,  but  an  accoant  of 
most  of  his  life  and  many  of  his  works 
may  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Sem- 
]Hm'  y  Guarinos,  Tom.  YI.,  article 
Trujuero8,  which,  in  a  satirical  anony- 
mous tract,  entitled  **Suplemento  al 
articulo  Trigueros  en  la  Biblioteca  de 
8em}>i>re  y  Guarinos,**  (Madrid,  1790^ 

ii.  57.)  is  said  by  the  author,  who  waa 
''orner,  t<i  have  Ikhui  written  by  Tit 
gueros  himself  in  his  own  honor. 
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dies,  which  were  better  than  anything  previously  pro- 
duced by  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  One  of 
them,  called  "  The  Flattered  Youth,"  appeared  in  1778, 
and  the  other,  "  The  Ill-bred  Miss,"  ten  years  later ;  — 
the  first  being  on  the  subject  of  a  son  spoiled  by  a  fool- 
ishly indulgent  mother,  and  the  second  on  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  man  equally  *  spoiled  by  the  *  344 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  her  father.  Both 
are  divided  into  three  acts,  and  written  in  the  imper- 
fect rhyme  and  short  verses  always  grateful  to  Castil- 
ian  ears;  and  both  are  marked  by  a  good  character- 
drawing  and  a  pleasant,  easy  manner,  not  abounding 
in  wit  nor  sensibly  deficient  in  it.  But,  except  these 
plays  of  Yriarte  and  Moratin,  and  an  unfortunate  one 
by  Melendez  Valdes  in  1784,  —  founded  on  Camacho^s 
wedding,  in  "Don  Quixote,"  and  containing  occasion- 
ally gentle  and  pleasing  pastoral  poetry  which  ill 
agrees  with  the  rude  jesting  of  Sancho, —  nothing 
that  deserves  notice  was  done  for  comedy  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third .^ 

Tragedy  fared  still  worse.  The  "  Numantia  De- 
stroyed," written  by  Ayala,  a  man  of  learning  and  the 
regular  censor  of  the  public  theatres  of  Madrid,  was 
acted  in  1775.  Its  subject  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  "  Numantia  "  by  Cervantes ;  but  the  horrors  of  the 
siege  it  describes  are  not  brought  home  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader  by  instances  of  individual  suffering, 
as  they  are  in  the  elder  dramatist,  and  therefore  pro- 
duce much  less  effect.  As  an  acting  drama,  however, 
it  is  not  without  merit.      Its  versification,  which  is, 

^^  The  ''Obras  de  Yriarte*'  (Madrid,  caricatare  of  a  man,   who  is  always 

1805,    8   torn.    12iDo)   contain  all   his  bustling  and  never  doing  anything ;  — 

plays,    except    the    first   one,    written  muUa    offendo    nihil   agens.      It    was 

when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  printed  in  1770,  under  the  slight  dis> 

anil  called  *'  Hacer  que  Hacemos,"  or  gui^  of  an  anagram,  Tirso  Ymareta. 

Much  Cry  an<i  Little  Wool,  the  prin-  The  play  of  Melendez  Valdes  Ls  in  the 

cipal  {)ersonage  of  which  is  an  absurd  seoond  Tolome  of  his  Works,  1797. 
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again,  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  with  the  public  by 
giving  alternate  asonaniesj  but  attaching  them  to  the 
long-drawn  lines  of  the  French  theatre,  is  not,  indeed, 
fortunate  ;  but  the  style  is  otherwise  rich  and  vigorous, 
and  the  tone  elevated.  Perhaps  its  ardent  expressions 
of  patriotic  feeling,  and  its  fierce  denunciations  of  for- 
eign oppression,  have  done  as  much  to  keep  it  on  the 
stage  as  its  intrinsic  poetical  merits. 

"  The  Raquel "  of  Huerta,  printed  in  1778,  three 
years  after  the  "  Numantia,"  is  not  so  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  produced  a  less  lasting  impression 
*  345  on  the  public.  *  The  story  —  that  of  the  Jew- 
ess of  Toledo,  which  has  been  so  often  treated 
by  Spanish  poets  —  is  taken  too  ,freely  from  a  play  of 
Diamante ;  and  though  Huerta  has,  in  some  respects, 
given  the  materials  he  found  there  a  better  arrange- 
ment, and  a  more  grave  and  sonorous  versification,  he 
has  diminished  the  spirit  and  naturalness  of  the  action 
by  constraining  it  in  the  strictest  manner  within  the 
hard  conventions  he  prescribed  to  himself,  and  has  ren- 
dered the  whole  drama  so  uninteresting,  that)  notwith- 
standing its  considerable  reputation  at  first,  it  was 
soon  forgotten.^* 

The  first  real  success  of  anything  in  the  French 
style  on  the  Spanish  stage,  though  not  in  the  classical 
forms  prescribed  by  Boileau  and  Racine,  was  obtained 
by  Jovellanos.  Early  in  life  he  had  ventured  a  trage- 
dy,  entitled   "  Pelayo,"   in   the   same   measure  with 


**  Avala*«  trapedy  has  been  oft^n 
printed,  and  in  1782  he  published  a 
**Histom  do  Gibraltar,"  which  conies 
flown  to  the  preparations  for  the  siege 
of  that  year.  The  "  Kaquol "  is  in  Hu- 
crta's  Works,  (Tom.  1.,  1786,)  with  his 
translations  of  the  **  Electra  "  of  Soph- 
ocles, and  the  "Zaire"  of  Voltaire. 
The  original  edition  of  the  Ka([uel  is 


anonymous,  and  without  date  or  plaoo 
of  publication.  There  is  an  Italian 
translation  of  it  in  vcrsi  aeioiiit  (Bo- 
logna,  1782,)  made  by  his  brother 
Pe<lro,  who,  I  believe,  was  among  the 
exihnl  Jesuits,  and  who  prefixed  to  it  a 
lonng  dedication  to  its  author,  wliich 
makes  up  in  affection  for  what  it  want! 
in  iKwtry. 
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Ayala's  "  Numantia,"  and  on  nearly  the  same  sub- 
ject with  the  "  Hormesinda  "  of  the  elder  Moratin. 
But  the  philosophical  statesman,  though  he  wrote 
good  lyric  verse,  was  not  a  tragic  poet.  He  was, 
however,  something  better;  —  he  was  a  really  good 
man,  and  his  philanthropy  led  him,  in  1773,  to  write 
his  ^^  Honored  Culprit,"  a  play,  intended  to  rebuke  the 
cruel  and  unavailing  severity  of  an  edict  against  duel- 
ling, which  had  been  in  force  from  1757.  It  is  a  senti- 
mental comedy  in  the  manner  of  Diderot's  "^  Natural 
Son";  and,  beside  that  it  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  on  the  Spanish  stage,  it  has 
that  of  being  more  fortunate  than  any  of  its  successors. 
The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, who,  after  repeatedly  refusing  a  challenge,  kills, 
in  a  secret  duel,  the  infamous  husband  of  the  lady  he 
afterwards  marries ;  and,  being  subsequently  led  to 
confess  his  crime  in  order  to  save  a  friend,  who  is  ar^ 
rested  as  the  guilty  party,  he  is  condemned  to 
death  by  a  rigorous  *  judge,  who  unexpectedly  *  346 
turns  out  to  be  his  own  father,  and  is  saved 
from  execution,  but  not  from  severe  punishment,  only 
by  the  royal  clemency. 

How  many  opportunities  for  scenes  of  the  most 
painful  interest  such  a  story  affords,  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance.  Jovellanos  has  used  them  skilfully,  be- 
cause he  has  done  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
manner,  with  great  warmth  of  kindly  feeling,  and  in  a 
style  whose  idiomatic  purity  is  not  the  least  of  its  at- 
tractions. The  ^^  Honored  Culprit,"  therefore,  was  at 
once  successful,  and  when  well  acted,  though  its  poeti- 
cal power  is  small,  it  can  hardly  be  listened  to  without 
tears.  It  was  first  produced  in  one  of  the  royal  thea- 
tres, without  the  knowledge  of  its  author  j  then,  spread- 
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ing  throughout  Spain,  it  was  acted  at  Cadiz  at  the 
same  time  both  in  French  and  Spanish,  and,  at  last^ 
became  familiar  on  the  stages  of  France  and  Germany. 
Such  wide  success  had  long  been  unknown  to  anything 
in  Spanish  literature.^^ 

But  from  the  time  when  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  regular  plays  in  the  French  manner  upon 
the  Spanish  stage,  an  active  contest  had  been  going  on, 
which,  though  the  advantage  had  of  late  been  on  the 
side  of  the  innovators,  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  soon 
determined.  In  1762,  Moratin  the  elder  published 
what  he  called  "The  Truth  told  about  the  Spanish 
Stage";  —  three  spirited  pamphlets,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  old  drama  generally,  but  above  all  the  aytoa 
sacramenlaksy  not  denying  the  poetical  merit  of  those 
by  Calderon,  but  declaring  that  such  wild,  coarse,  and 
blasphemous  exhibitions  as  they  generally  were  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  religious  commu- 
nity.    So  far  as  the  autos  were  concerned,  Moratin  was 

successful.  They  were  prohibited  by  a  royal 
*  347    edict,  June  *  17,  1765;  and  though,  even  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
tJiey  have  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  villages, 
where  they  have  been  the  delight  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  a  period  before  that  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
yet  in  Madrid  and  the  larger  cities  of  Spain  they  have 
never  been  publicly  countenanced  since  they  were 
first  forbidden.^^ 


**  I  have  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
*<  Delinqiiente  Honratlo/'  1803;  still 
|)riiit«Nl  witliout  itH  author's  name.  It 
was  80  popular  that  it  wa.s  several  times 
published  sumMttitiou.sly,  from  notes 
taken  in  the  tneatn.%  and  was  once 
turned  into  bad  vers«»,  Iwfore  Jovellanos 
permitted  it  to  apiH>ar  fiom  his  own 
manuncript.  (Se«*  Vol.  VII.  of  his 
Works,  edited  by  Cahedo.)     It  is  some- 


what sineular,  that,  just  about  the  time 
the  *'  Deliiitiuente  Honrado  "  appeared 
in  Spain,  Fenouillet  published  in  France 
a  play,  yet  found  in  the  "Theatre  du 
Second  Onlre,"  with  the  exactly  cor- 
resiKtnding  title  of  '*  L'Honn^te  Crim^ 
nel."  But  there  is  no  resemblance  in 
the  phitJ*  of  the  two  pieces. 

i>  **  Des<^ngaAo  al  Teatro  EsMfioU" 
three  tracts,  s.  1.  12mo,  p.  80.    Uuert% 
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But  this  was  as  far  as  Moratin  could  prevail  In  the 
public  secular  theatre,  generally,  his  poetry  and  wit 
produced  no  effect  There,  two  riotous  parties  in  the 
two  audiences  of  Madrid  —  distinguishing  themselves 
by  favors  worn  in  their  hats  and  led  on  by  vulgar 
friars  and  rude  mechanics,  making  up  in  spirit  what 
they  wanted  in  decency,  and  readily  uniting  to  urge 
an  open  war  against  all  further  innovations  —  effectu- 
ally prevented  any  of  the  regular  dramas  that  were 
written  from  being  represented  in  their  presence,  until 
1770.  The  old  masters  they  partly  tolerated ;  espe- 
cially Calderon,  Moreto,  and  the  dramatists  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  pop- 
ular favorites  were  Ibanez,  Lobera,  Vicente  Guerrero, 
a  play-actor,  Julian  de  Castro,  who  wrote  ballads 
*  for  the  street  beggars  and  died  in  a  hospital,  *  348 
and  others  of  the  same  class ;  all  as  vulgar  as 
the  populace  they  delighted.^^ 


Escena  Espa&ola  Defendida,  Madrid, 
178(),  12mo,  p.  xliii.  How  absolutely 
aiUos  maintained  their  place  in  Spain 
may  be  seen  from  the  lact,  that  very 
few  are  forbidden  in  the  amplest  Index 
Expurgatorius, — that  of  1667,  (p.  84,) 
—  and  that  those  few  are,  I  belieye,  all 
Portuguese. 

During  the  latter  years  of  their  exist- 
ence they  were  much  encumbered  with 
the  farces  of  all  kinds  that  prevailed  so 
extravagantly  on  the  secular  stage.  I 
have  a  little  tract,  entitled  '*  Letras  de 
las  Toiiadillas  que  se  cantaran  en  los 
Saynett's  del  Auto  Sacramental  Lo  que 
va  del  hombre  d  Dios  que  representari 
la  Compaiiia  de  Juan  Angel,  el  dia  29 
de  Mayo,  1761.'*  Of  these  "  Tonadil- 
las,"  or  dialogues,  etc.,  in  music,  there 
are  here  four,  which  were  thrust  in  with 
the  Entremeses  and  Saynetes ;  besides 
which,  there  were  separate  Bayles^  or 
Ballets,  to  represent  the  Triumph  of 
Ikcchus  and  the  Pythian  Games,  — 
some  sequidillas,  —  a  dance  of  Dwarfs, 
etc.,  — all  removed,  one  would  think,  as 
fiir  as  possible  from  the  original  idea  of 
mn  Auto  SacrametUal,  and  much  diafig- 


oring  its  character.  The  procession, 
too,  was  often  crowded,  in  an  unseemly 
manner,  with  monstrous  figures  of 
eagles,  lions,  etc.  See  Voyage  d'Es- 
pagne  faiteen  1755  [par  le  P^re  Kaimo], 
traduit  de  Tltalien  par  Livoy,  Paris, 
1772,  Tom.  I.  pp.  37-40,  of  which 
curious  notices  may  be  found  in  the 
Espagne  Utt^raire,  1774,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
120-136. 

As  late  as  1840,  something  resembling 
rather  a  Mysterv  of  the  earliest  time 
than  an  "Auto*  continued  to  be  rep- 
resented at  Valencia  during  the  shows 
of  the  Corpus  Christi.  (Lamarca, 
Teatro  de  Valencia,  1840,  p.  11.)  This, 
I  suppose,  is  the  dramatic  entertainment 
which  Julius  von  Minutoli  witnessed  in 
the  Feast  of  the  Sacrament  at  Valencia, 
in  1853,  and  which  he  not  onljr  de- 
scribes, but  which  he  prints  entire  in 
the  dialect  of  the  country,  just  as  he 
heard  it.  See  his  Altes  nnd  Nenes 
aus  Spanien,  Berlin,  1854,  Tom.  I.  pp. 
1-17,  and  Tom.  II.  p.  865,  note,  of 
this  History. 

^7  I  have  a  poetical  tract  of  Jalian  de 
Castro,  entitled  "La  Gomedia  Triua- 
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After  Aranda  ceased  to  be  minister,  in  1773,  this 
state  of  things  was  somewhat  modified,  without  being 
materially  improved.  Under  his  administration,  the 
theatres  in  the  royal  residences  had  been  opened 
for  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  translations  from  the 
French  had  been  acted  before  the  court  in  a  manner 
suited  to  their  subjects.  The  two  popular  theatres  of 
the  capital,  also,  had  not  escaped  his  regard,  and  under 
his  influence  they  had  been  provided  with  better 
scenery.  From  1768  they  gave  representations  in  the 
evening.^® 

Still,  everything  was  in  a  very  low  state.  A  black- 
smith was  the  reigning  critic  to  be  consulted  by  those 
who  sought  a  hearing  on  either  stage,  and  the  more 
regular  plays,  whether  translations  that  had  been  acted 
with  success  at  court,  or  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the 
poets  already  noticed,  made  a  strange  confusion  with 
those  of  the  old  masters,  which  were  still  sometimes 
heard,  and  those  of  the  favorites  of  the  mob,  whose 
works  prevailed  over  all  others  in  the  theatrical  reper- 
tories and  in  the  general  regard.  But,  whatever 
might  be  produced  and  performed,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  acts,  and  much  time  before  and  after  the 
principal  piece,  were  filled   up  with  tonadiUas^^  seguir 

fante,  Poema  Lirico"  (Madrid,  18mo,  Madrid.  1786-1791, 10 torn.  12mo,  Tom. 

1>p.  22,  no  year,  but  printed  after  17(J0).  IX.  p.  3.    The  evening  repn^sentations, 

t  is  not  lyrical,  aa  the  author,  in  his  however,  brought  nith  them  their  pecn- 

gross  ignorance,  calls  it,  but  dida«;ti«r,  liar  discomforts  and  troubles,  especially 

and  is'intended  to  give  a  sort  of  history  for  ladies.    The  stn^ts  near  the  theatres 

of  the  Spanish  theatre,     it  Is  howev(»r,  U'came  crowded,  and  the  masses  of  the 

not  to  Ix;  trusted  for  its  fiu'ts,  and  is  common  people,  some  of  whom  went  as 

worthless. as  a  poem.     At  the  end  is  a  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to 

list  of  about  a  dozen  other  works  by  secure  places  in  the  patio^  grew  more 

Castro,  some  dramatic,  s(mu'  not.     He  noisy  and  rude  than  they  had  l)een  in 

died,  I  think,  in  1762,  only  thirty-nine  the  daytime.      Ant.    Mufioz,    "Morir 

years  old.     In  1802,  his  *' Poema  Lirico"  viviendo  en  la  Aldea,"  1784,  18mo,  pp. 

was  reprinted  by  another  unhappv  the-  64,  etc.     **  Carta  censoria  sobre  la  Re- 

atrical  helot,  Hugalde  y  Parra,  in  his  forma  de  los  Teatros  Kspaholes,  dirigida 

**  Origen,     Eiwcas,    y    Progresos    del  a  la  turha  de  Criticos  dramaticos  per  d 

Teatro  F^jMihol,"  — as  j)oor  a  book  as  Abate  Agamemnon,"  Madrid,  1798,  p. 

can  well  l>e  made  on  so  hne  a  subject.  10. 

^  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  y  Cano,  Teatro,  ^^  There  were  also  tonadau,  poemB  ap- 
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diUaSj  ballads,  and  all  the  forms  of  entremeses, 
*  saineteSj  and  dances,  that  had  been  common  in  *  349 
the  last  century  or  invented  in  the  present 
one,  —  an  act  in  a  serious  and  poetical  play  being 
sometimes  divided,  in  order  to  give  place  to  one  or 
another  of  them,  and  gratify  an  audience  that  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  impatient  of  everything  ex- 
cept popular  farce.^ 

In  this  confusion  of  the  old  and  the  new,  —  of  what 
was  stiff,  formal,  and  foreign  with  what  was  rudest  and 
most  lawless  in  the  national  drama  at  home,  —  a  single 
writer  appeared,  who,  from  the  mere  force  of  natural 
talent,  fell  instinctively  into  a  tone  not  unworthy  of 
the  theatre,  and  yet  one  that  obtained  for  him  a  de- 
gree of  favor  long  denied  to  persons  of  more  poetical 
accomplishments.  This  was  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  a  gen- 
tleman of  family  and  an  officer  of  the  government  at 
Madrid,  who  was  born  in  1731,  and  from  1765  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  constantly 


parently  in  the  ballad  style,  that  were 
I)articularly  obnoxious  to  censure.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  were,  but 
they  are  descrilxnl  by  one  who  had  often 
heard  them,  as  *'  las  letrillas  indecentes 
y  tal  vez  execrables  con  norabre  de 
Tonndfis."  El  Relianis  Literario,  Ma- 
drid, 1765,  4to,  p.  13. 

*>  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  II. 
Tartc  I.,  ProWo.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  these  additions  of  different  sorts 
were  printt'd.  This  is  the  case  in  a 
tract  entitl«Ml  **  Bayles  que  en  la  prox- 
inia  Comedia,  Li  Perla  de  InglcUerraf 
baylard  en  v\  Coliseo  del  Principe,  Gau> 
dencio  Barry,  Milanes  (18rao,  1760).  In 
this  tract  there  are  two  **  Bayles  "  and 
two  *'  Tonadillas,"  which  were  added 
to  the  customary  "Kntremeses"  and 
*' Sainetcs,"  making,  in  all,  seven  per- 
formances at  least,  besides  the  "  Come- 
dia  "  itself,  which  seems  to  me  to  sutfer 
from  all  but  the  last  of  them.  Indeed, 
they  were  all  evidently  crowded  in  only 
to  satisfy  the  populace. 

There  was  also  a  tendency  to  discoun- 


tenance everything  tragic.  In  a  tract, 
of  mingled  prose  and  verse,  we  are  told 
that  such  things  are  unfit  to  amuse 
**  the  poor  artisan  or  unhappy  dav- 
laborer  who  works  hard  all  the  week, 
and  on  Sunday  hopes  at  a  plav  to  get 
some  refreshment  for  his  wearied  body." 
These  persons  indeed  had  the  control  of 
the  theatre,  and,  as  the  same  tract  says : 

Ki  la  Comedia  un  plsto  cayo  gtAtto 
Es  para  el  Pueblo :  al  Poeta  le  en  preclso 
Qne  consalte  A  que  gusto  ee  inclinado 
Y  qual  i^;n«»cla  mas :  d  no,  Ta  errado. 

Carta  Oensoria  por  el  Abate  Agamwnnon, 
1798,  ISmo,  pp.  4, 19. 

This,  however,  is  only  applying  the  old 
doctrine  of  Lope  de  Ve^  to  a  very  low 
state  of  the  theatre,  which  his  precepts 
and  example  alike  tended  to  produce. 

A  less  favorable  account  of  the  Span* 
ish  stage  about  1785  than  the  one  I 
have  here  nyen  maybe  found  in  the 
"Nouveau  voyage  en  Espagne,"  (by  J. 
F.  de  Bourgoing,)  Paris,  1789,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  S27  -  369.  But  he  regarded  it  from 
the  French  point  of  view. 
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amused  the  audiences  of  the  capital  with  dramas,  writ- 
ten in  any  form  likely  to  please  at  the  palace,  on  the 
public  stages  of  the  city,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  nobil- 
ity, who,  like  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna,  or  Aranda,  the 
minister  of  state,  were  able  to  indulge  in  such  a 
luxury  at  home. 

In  the  whole,  he  wrote  about  three  hundred  drar 
ma  tic  compositions,  but  printed  less  than  a  third  of 
that  number  ;  most  of  those  he  published  being 
*  350  farces  designed  to  *  produce  a  merely  popu- 
lar effect.  Tliey  fill  ten  volumes,  and  are  all 
in  the  short,  national  measure  of  the  old  drama,  min- 
gled occasionally,  though  rarely,  with  other  forms  of 
verse.  They  bear,  however,  very  different  names; 
some  of  them  characteristic,  and  some  of  them  not. 
A  few  he  calls  "  Dramatic  Caprices  " ;  apparently  be- 
cause no  more  definite  title  would  be  suited  to  their 
undefined  character.  Some  he  calls  ^  Scdndes  to  be 
sung,"  and  some  "  Burlesque  Tragedies."  Others  have 
no  names  at  all,  not  even  for  their  personages,  except 
those  of  the  actors  who  represented  the  different  parts. 
While  yet  others  pass  under  the  old  designations  of 
has  J  (niiretmseSy  and  zarzuelaSj  though  often  with  a  char- 
acter which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
early  representations  bearing  the  same  names  to  as- 
sume. Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Clemeiih 
tina,"  he  takes  pains  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the 
French  drama ;  but  they  sit  very  uneasily  upon  him, 
and  he  seldom  submits  to  them.  His  great  merit  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  his  short  farces ;  and  there- 
fore, when  Duran,  to  whom  the  Spanish  theatre  owes 
so  much,  undertook  to  publish  what  was  best  of  the 
works  of  La  Cruz,  he  rejected  all  the  rest,  and,  taking 
his  nuiterials  both  from  manuscript  sources  and  finom 
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what  had  been  already  published,  gives  us  merely  a 
hundred  and  ten  proper  "  Sainetes." 

Their  subjects  are  various,  and  they  are  very  im- 
equal  in  length ;  but,  amidst  all  their  varieties,  one 
principle  gave  them  a  prevailing  character  and  insured 
their  success.  They  are  founded  on  the  manners  of 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  city,  which  they 
reflect  freshly  and  faithfully,  whether  their  materials 
are  sought  in  the  tertuUas  or  evening  parties  of  persons 
in  a  decent  condition  of  life,  where  the  demure  Abate 
and  the  authorized  lover  of  the  mistress  of  the  house 
contend  for  influence ;  or  in  the  trim  walks  of  the 
Prado,  and  among  the  loungers  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
where  the  fashion  of  the  court  is  jostled  by  the  humors 
of  the  people ;  or  in  the  Lavapies  and  the  MaraviUaSy 
where  the  lowest  classes,  with  their  picturesque  dresses 
and  unchanging  manners,  reign  supreme  and  un- 
questioned. But,  under  all  circumstances  *  and  *  351 
in  all  situations,  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  in  this  class 
of  his  dramas,  is  attractive  and  amusing ;  and,  though 
there  is  seldom  any  thought  of  dramatic  skill  in  his 
combinations,  and  often  no  attempt  at  a  catastrophe, 
—  though  his  style  is  anything  but  correct,  and  he  is 
wholly  careless  of  finish  in  his  versification,  —  yet  his 
farces  so  abound  in  wit  and  faithful  delineations  of 
character,  they  are  so  true  to  the  manners  they  intend 
to  represent,  and  so  entirely  national  in  their  tone, 
tliat  they  seem  expressly  made  for  a  pleasant  and  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  to  the  longer  dramas  of  Lope 
and  Calderon,  in  whose  popular  spirit  they  are  most 
successfully  written.^ 

^^  Teatro  de  Don  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  a  rade  attack  apon  him,  chiefly  for  son- 
In  the  Preface,  he  replies  to  Signorelli,  dry  trancJations,  which  La  Urns  doea 
who,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  ninth  not  seem  to  have  printed.  The  *'  Co- 
book  of  his  '*  Storia  del  Teatri,"  makes  leccion  de  Sainetes  tmnto  impresoa  como 
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Meanwhile  the  press  was  not  so  inactive  as  it  had 
been.  Sedano  published  his  "Jael,"  taken  from  the 
story  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  Lassala  his  "  Iphigenia  "  ; 
Trigueros  his  "  Tradesmen  of  Madrid  "  ;  and  Cort^s^ 
his  '*  Ataliualpa " ;  the  last  two  having  been  success- 
ful, at  the  same  festivities  of  1784  for  which  Melcn- 
dez  composed  his  "  Marriage  of  Camacho,"  and 
*  352  failed.  *  Cienfuegos,  too,  a  poet  of  more  origi- 
nal power  than  either  of  them,  wrote  his 
"  Pitaco/'  which  opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the 
Spani}!>h  Academy ;  his  "  Idomeneo,"  from  which,  in 
imitation  of  Alfieri,  he  excluded  the  passion  of  love ; 
and  his  "  Countess  of  Ciistile,"  and  his  "  Zoraida,"  taken 
from  the  old  traditions  of  his  country's  wars  and  feuds ; 
each  giving  proof  of  talent,  but  of  talent  rather  lyric 
than  dramatic,  and  each  showing  too  anxious  an  ad- 
herence to  Greek  models,  which  were  particularly  un- 
suitable for  the  Zoraida,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the 


incditos  de  Don  Ramon  <le  la  Cruz,  con 
uu  Discurso  l*roliininar  do  Don  Agiwtin 
Duraii,"  etc.,  was  print«'il  at  Madrid 
in  1843,  2  toni.  8vo.  A  notice  of  the 
lif«^  of  th«  autlior  is  in  Alvan-z  y  IWna, 
Hijo8,  vic.y  Tom.  IV.  p.  280.  He  was 
ofttMi  attackcil,  as  mifijht  W  anticipated 
from  the  nature  of  lii.s  di-amas  ;  —  once 
by  D.  Antonio  Maria  Ontiveros,  in  a 
tra<it  called  **  El  Clarito,  PhikjI  joco- 
eerio,  resixmdicndo  al  Indiforeute,"  Ma- 
drid, 17C9,  18mo. 

At  alKiut  the  same  time  that  Kamou 
de.  la  C'ruz  was  amusing  the  society  of 
Madrid  with  his  popular  dramas  and 
farcen,  Juan  I^^iacio  Gonzalez  del  Cas- 
tillo wail  equally  successful  in  the  same 
way  at  C'a«liz.  He  was  a  theatrical 
pr<mi|)ter  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
ooni  m  1763,  and  win!n?  he  died  of  the 
yellow  fever  in  1800,  so  poor  that  he  was 
buried  at  the  charge  of  the  jmrish 
win-re  he  was  dtunicih'd.  lie  was  little 
known  l>evond  the  limits  of  Andalusia, 
till  184;"i-  4<s  when  Don  Adolfo  de 
C"a.stn)  i)u]>lishfd  in  Cadiz  a  collection 
of  his  **  Siiiuetes,"  amounting  to  about 


thirty,  in  four  volumes,  12mo ;  — includ- 
ing, however,  one  Tragetly,  **Numa," 
—  a  Comedia  in  three  actJ),  "  La  Madre 
Hi])ocrita "  ;  —  a  ])oem  against  the 
French,  called  "La  daliada*';  —  and 
an  "  Escena  Lirica,"  on  the  subject  of 
Hannil>al.  In  the  variety  of  their  tone, 
in  tlieir  faithfulness  to  the  national 
manners,  and  in  tlie  gayety  of  their  sat- 
ire, the  Sainetes  res4;mble  those  of  La 
Cruz  ;  but  they  are  a  little  more  care- 
fully finished  than  his,  and  somewhat 
less  rich  and  pungent.  Many  French 
vaudevilles  were  translated  and  acted 
about  this  time.  In  a  tract  called 
"Carta  del  Sacri.stan  de  DtTlinches  al 
Organistade  Mostoles,"  (18mo,  without 
date,  but  ])rinted  about  1780,)  speakins 
of  the  multitudinous  translations  oi 
Fn*n(;h  farces  that  had  been  made,  the 
Satirist  says  :  "  For  lo  comun  estan 
m(>zcladas  de  Arias,  o  come  se  escribe 
Christ ianisimamente,  de  ArieUs  canaees 
de  Imtir  en  bn>cha  las  murallas  de  la 
Lira  de  Amphion"  (p.  xii);  a  had  pun, 
whatever  else  it  may  be. 
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gardens  of  the  Alhambra.®  But  all  of  them  —  so  far 
at  least  as  the  pubhc  stage  is  concerned  —  have  been 
long  since  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  La  Huerta,  in  1785,  published 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  old  full-length  plays  and  one 
volume  of  the  old  "Entremeses  " ;  a  work  intended  to 
vindicate  the  national  theatre  of  Spain  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  and  to  place  it  as  high  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  or  higher.  But  he  was  ill  fitted  for  his 
task.  A  selection,  designed  to  illustrate  the  great 
masters  of  the  Spanish  stage,  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  mistakes,  wholly  omitted  Lope  de  Vega,  began 
with  a  capital  defect ;  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  arrogant  tone  of  the  editor  in  his  Prefaces, 
and  the  contradiction  to  his  present  opinions  afforded 
by  the  example  of  his  own  "  Raquel,"  which  is  entirely 
in  the  French  manner,  and  to  his  translations  of  the 
"  Electra  "  of  Sophocles  and  the  "  Zaire  ''  of  Voltaire, 
wliich  were  obviously  made  to  defend  the  French 
school,  prevented  his  "  Teatro  Hespanol "  from  pro- 
ducing the  effect  that  might  otherwise  have  followed 
its  not  ill-timed  appearance.  Still  it  was  a  work  of 
consequence,  and  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be 
such  by  the  public.® 


*»  Obraa  de  Cienfuegos,  Madrid,  1798, 
2  torn.  12nio  ;  —  the  only  edition  pub- 
lished by  himself. 

^  Vicent*^  Garcia  de  la  Huerta  was 
born  in  1734,  and  died  in  1787.  A  no- 
tice of  his  life,  which  was  not  without 
literary  and  social  success,  —  though 
much  disturbed  by  a  period  of  exile  and 
disgrace,  —  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sema- 
uario  Pintoresco,  (1842,  p.  305,)  and 
some  intimation  of  the  various  literary 
quarrels  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
his  contemporaries  may  be  seen  in  the 
next  note.  His  general  character  is  not 
ill  summed  up  in  the  following  epitaph 
on  him,  said  to  have  been  written  oy 
Yriarte,  one  of  his  opponents,  which 


should  be  read,  recollecting  that  Sara- 
f^ossa  was  famous  for  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  —  the  mad-house  that  figures  so 
largely  in  Avellaneda's  *'Don  Quixote.'* 


De  Joido  li ;  mas  no  de  fngpnio 
Aqui  Hneita  el  aadu  deeeanio  goaa : 
D^)a  on  poeeto  racMite  en  el  Pamaso, 
TunajMilaTadaen  Zuafoai. 

In  judgmeot,  —  yes,  —  but  not  in  genhu  weak. 
Here  fleree  Hnerta  tranqall  sleept  and  mH ; 

A  vacant  poet  apon  Paraamne  leares, 
In  SangoflM,  too,  an  empty  cell. 

He  was  smartly  attacked  for  the  omis* 
sion  of  Lope,  and  for  sundry  other  short* 
comings  of  his  Teatro  HespaAol,  in  a 
tract  entitled  **  Carta  a  D.  Vioente  Gar- 
cia de  la  Huerta,  ec,  por  D.  J.  D.  0. 
Madrid"  (1787,   18mo,   pp.    36-46). 
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*  353  *  The  discussions  it  provoked  were  of  more 
direct  importance,  and  tended  to  infuse  new 
life  into  the  theatre  itself.  Such  discussions  had  been 
begun  immediately  after  the  publiciition  of  his  first 
tragedy  by  Montiano,  in  1750,  —  a  date  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  dividing  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  stage  during  the  eighteenth  century, —  and 
they  wero  now  resumed  with  great  activity,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  national 
drama  generally,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
personal  temper  of  La  Huertu  himself  One  immedir 
ate  result  of  this  state  of  things  wiis  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  plays,  of  which  at  least  ten  times 
more  were  written  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  than 
in  the  first ;  and  if  there  were  less  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  theatre  than  might  have  been  antici* 
pated  from  such  competition,  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
poets  and  men  of  genius,  like  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  were 
stirred  by  the  movement,  and  far-sighted  spirits,  like 
Jovellanos,  augured  well  for  the  future.^ 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  better  dramas 
lay  in  a  number  of  writers,  who  pandered  to  the 
bad  tiiste  of  the   low  and  vulgar  audiences  of  their 


Another  atta«'k  may  }»o  found  in  the 
**  ])iah)^o  Transpin-naioo  o  HiiM^rlK)- 
n»o,"  et<'.,  (s.  a.  Isnio,  ]»p.  :J0,)  when', 
anion^  othfi-  1hiii<^,  he  is  ridicult^d  tor 
t)i<^  strangf  wonls  h«*  sonii'tinies  us<*s, 
likr  **instreiMios/'  puHilidud,"  «»<•.,  and 
for  spelling  Z^iin*  in  his  trtinsl.ition  of 
that  nl.iy  with  an  X,  —  *'  Xaira." 

^*  l)on  .laiiin'  Honis  attA«-k«*d  Mon- 
tiano in  a  Lett  IT,  without  date  or  nanio 
uf  T»la«M'  (»?■  piiuttT,  and  whs  anHwentl 
hy  l)uniiii!.«>  Luis  dv  (ruevani  in  three 
Ii»»tttM-M,  (Madrid,  17r>3,  ISnio.)  to  whifli 
a  rf*joind«*r  l»y  Kaustino  dr  <^u<'vh<Iu  ap- 
p-annl  at  Salamanca  in  17r>4,  l.*>nio  ; — • 
all  th«*  nani«'S  lH>in,i{  pstMidonymes,  and 
all  tliH  disriw^ioiiH  nion*  angry  than 
wibf.     Th<*  pul.'licationof  the  *'Toatro" 


of  I A  Uu«*rta  ox«'it«Hl  still  more  diik*us- 
sion.  Uv  hnnsclf  siieaks  (KHcona  Het- 
]»ariola  Dfft-ndida,  Madrid,  1786,  12mo, 
y.  cliii)  of  the  "rnorme  numero  de 
follctos"  that  apiM^annl  in  n*ply  to  hu 
**  Pn'doK'S"  many  of  which  were  pit>ba> 
My  only  ciivulated  in  manuscript,  ac- 
<>oi-din;;  to  th<'  fashion  of  the  timet, 
while  othtTK,  like  thoau  of  Cosme  Da- 
niiaii,  Tome  (Vcial,  (i.  e.  J.  P.  Fomer,) 
eti>.,  were  print(><l  in  1785,  and  La 
Hnerta  n'plied  to  them  in  his  angry 
**  [j'ri'um  (Vitica"  of  the  same  year. 
(S.iiijH*r»\  Hil).,  Tom.  111.  p.  88.)  The 
whole  of  this  ]x'n(Ml  of  Spanish  litera- 
turt'  is  tilled  with  the  quarrels  of  Se«U- 
ni»,  Fonier,  Iluerta,  Yriarte,  and  their 
friends  and  rivahi. 
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time.  Among  the  *  more  prominent  and  sue-  *  354 
cessful  of  these  were  Valladares  and  Zavala. 
The  first  wrote  above  a  hundred  dramas  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects,  tragic  and  comic,  prefixing  to  his  "  Empe- 
ror Albert  "  a  discourse  in  the  spirit  of  Huerta,  to  de- 
fend the  Spanish  drama  from  the  attacks  of  its  French 
neighbors.  The  other,  Zavala,  wrote  about  half  as 
many,  some  of  which,  like  his  "  Victims  of  Love,"  are 
in  the  sentimental  style,  while  others,  like  three  on 
the  history  of  Charles  the  TAvelfth  of  Sweden,^  are  as 
extravagant  as  anything  in  the  worst  of  the  dramatists 
he  sought  to  imitate.  Both  used  the  old  versification, 
and  intended  to  humor  the  public  taste  in  its  demands 
for  a  vulgar  and  extravagant  drama ;  though  occasion- 
ally, as  in  "  The  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Friendship," 
by  Zavala,  they  wrote  in  prose ;  and  occasionally,  as  in 
"  The  Defence  of  Virtue,*'  they  showed  themselves 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  French  stage.  In 
fact,  they  had  neither  poetical  principles  nor  poetical 
talent,  and  wrote  only  to  amuse  a  populace  more 
ignorant  and  nide  than  themselves. 

Somewhat  better  than  either  of  these  last,  and  cer- 
tainlv  more  successful  than  either  with  the  better 
classes  of  his  contemporaries,  was  Comella.  Like  Val- 
ladares, his  fertility  was  great ;  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  in- 
vent imI  new  and  striking  situations,  seemed  to  have 
the  same  charm  for  his  audiences  which  they  had  had 
for  the  audiences  of  Lope  and  Calderon.  But,  unhap- 
pily, Cornelia  had  not  the  genius  of  the  old  masters. 
His  plots  are  as  involved,  and  sometimes  as  interest- 
ing, as  theirs ;  but,  generally,  they  are,  to  a  most  ex- 

^  A  liuly  whoKaw('harlc«  XII.  acted,     ionable  fop.     Seep.  14  of  Mile.  Boa* 
BiiVH  tho  king  was  divssed  like  a  iatb-     tUI^  citea  anU^  Cn^.  V.  note  6. 
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travagant  degree,  wild  and  absurd.  Even  when  lie 
deals  with  subjects  as  well  known  as  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Frederic  the  Great,  he 
seems  to  have  no  regard  for  truth,  probability,  or  con- 
sistency. His  versification,  too,  is  unfortunate.  In 
fomi  it  is,  indeed,  such  as  had  always  been   insisted 

on  where  the  -popular  voice  of  Castile  has 
*  355    borne  *  sway ;  but  it  lacks  variety,  as  well  as 

richness  and  strength.  Still,  his  romances  in 
dialogue  were  foimd  so  interesting,  and  there  was  so 
much  of  tender  and  honorable  feeling  in  the  tone  of 
his  sentiments  and  the  incidents  of  his  plots,  that 
above  a  hundred  of  his  wild  dramas  —  some  of  them 
in  prose,  but  more  in  verse,  some  on  historical  sub- 
jects, but  many  made  out  of  love-stories  of  his  own 
invention  —  were  received  with  applause,  and  proved 
more  profitable  to  the  theatres  of  Madrid  than  any- 
thing else  they  could  offer  to  the  multitude  on  whom 
they  depended  for  their  existence.* 

But  while  Cornelia  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputsr 
tion,  a  formidable  antagonist,  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  whole  class  of  writers  he  represented,  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Moratin  the  younger,  son  of  that  poet 
who  first  produced  on  the  Spanish  stage  an  original 
drama  written  according  to  the  French  doctrines.  He 
was  bom  in  1760.  To  insure  for  the  child  a  subsis- 
tence  he   had  with   difficulty  earned  for  himself,  his 


*  The  popularity  of  Antonio  Valla- 
dnrc's  y  Sotomayor,  of  Ga^ipar  Zavala  y 
Zaniora,  ami  of  Luciano  Francisco  Co- 
rnelia, (li<l  not  last  long  enough  to  caust« 
their  works  to  Iw  collected.  Hut  I 
have  innny  8ei>arato  i>layB  of  each  of 
thei!),  and  of  other  rorgotten  authors 
of  this  }N>riod,  Auch  as  Luis  Moncin, 
Viwnte  KiMlriguez  dc  Arellano,  Jos^ 
(■onoha,  etr.  Of  domella  alone  I  have 
thirty,  and  I  am  asliamed  to  say  how 


many  of  them  I  have  read  for  the  pleas- 
ure their  mere  stories  gave  me. 

One  cause  of  the  Tow  state  of  the 
theatre  was,  that  the  acton  had  too 
much  control  over  the  authors.  Bitter 
complaints  of  this  occur  in  the  "  Jm- 
gatlo  Casero/*  a  sort  of  periodical  printed 
at  Madrid  in  1786  (No.  8,  18mo).  It 
wan  the  old  trouble  grown  worse.  See 
ante.  Period  II.  Chap.  XXVL  Bat 
the  low  public  now  controlled  the  actors 
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father  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  jeweller,  at 
whose  trade  the  young  man  continued  to  work  till  he 
was  twenty-three  years  old, —  the  latter  part  of  the 
time  in  order  to  support  his  mother,  who  had  been 
left  a  widow. 

But  his  natural  disposition  for  poetry  was  too  strong 
to  be  controlled  by  the  hard  circumstances  of  his  situa- 
tion. When  seven*  years  old  he  had  written  verses, 
and  at  eighteen  he  obtained  the  second  prize  offered 
by  tlie  Royal  Spanish  Academy  for  a  poem  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  Granada,  —  a  circumstance 
which  astonished  nobody  more  than  it  did  his  own 
family,  for  he  had  written  it  secretly,  and  presented  it 
under  a  feigned  name.  Another  success  of  the 
same  sort,  two  years  later,  attracted  *  more  at-  *  356 
tention  to  the  poor  young  jeweller ;  and  at  last, 
in  1787,  by  the  kind  intervention  of  Jovellanos,  he 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  accompanied  the  ambassador.  Count  Cabarrus,  to 
that  capital.  There  he  remained  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  became  acquainted  with  Goldoni,  and 
entered  into  relations  with  other  men  of  letters  that 
determined  the  direction  of  his  life  and  the  character 
of  his  drama. 

After  his  return  to  Madrid,  he  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  subsequently  the  all-power- 
ful Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  from  this  moment  his 
fortune  seemed  certain.  He  was  sent,  at  the  public 
charge,  to  study  the  theatres  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  those  of  Italy  and  France ;  he  had 
])ensions  and  places  given  him  at  home  ;  and,  while  an 
honorable  occupation  in  the  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  awaited  his  return,  insured  him  a  distin- 
guished position  in  society,  he  had  still  leisure  left  for 
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that  cultivation  of  letters  which  he  prized  above  all 
his  prosperity  and  all  his  official  honors. 

This  happy  state  of  things  continued  till  the  French 
invasion  of  1808.  His  public  relations  then  became  a 
misfortune.  The  flood  of  events  swept  him  from  his 
place,  as  it  did  his  patron ;  and,  without  becoming  in 
any  degree  false  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he 
was  so  far  implicated  in  those  of  the  new  government, 
that,  when  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  Moratin  was  treated  for  a  time  with  great  rigor. 
But  this,  too,  passed  away,  and  he  was  again  protected 
and  favored.  Still  he  suffered.  His  friends  were  in 
exile,  and  he  felt  solitary  without  them.  He  went 
back  to  France,  and,  though  once  afterwards  he  re- 
turned with  a  fond  longing  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  he 
found  everything  so  changed  by  the  triumphant  des- 
potism, that  it  was  no  longer  Spain  to  him,  and  he  es- 
tablished himself  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1828.  He  was  buried  near  Moli6re,  whom  in  life  he 
had  honored  and  imitated. 

When  Moratin  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
*  357  poet,  he  *  found  obstacles  to  his  success  on 
every  side.  His  fiither's  tragedy  of  "Horme- 
sinda  "  had  been  produced  on  the  stage  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ministerial  protection  of  the  Count  of 
Aranda,  and  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  and  fears 
of  the  actors.^  Cienfuegos,  who  had  followed  his  ex- 
ample, was  able  with  dilHculty  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
two  out  of  his  live  dramas;  —  one  of  them  being  lis- 
tened to  with  partial  favor  because  it  was  on  a  subject 
familiar  to  all  Spaniards  from  the  days  of  the  old  bal- 
lads, and  always  welcome  to  their  hearts.  Quintana, 
whose  name  was  early  respected  and  whose  influence 

^  Obras  Pustnmas  de  N.  F.  Moratin,  1825,  p.  xri. 
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was  uniformly  great,  had  failed  with  "The  Duke  of 
Viseo."  Others  were  discouraged  by  such  examples, 
and  made  no  effort  to  obtain  the  public  notice  where 
there  was  so  little  prospect  of  success.® 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  stage  when  the 
younger  Moratin  appeared  as  a  candidate  before  the 
audiences  of  Madrid.  The  new  school  had  gained 
some  ground,  and  the  living  representatives  of  the 
old  one  were  none  of  them  more  distinguished  than 
Cornelia ;  but  the  taste  of  the  public  was  not  changed, 
and  the  managers  of  the  theatre  were  obliged,  as  well 
as  inclined,  to  yield  to  its  authority  and  humor  its 
fancies. 

Moratin  determined,  however,  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  for  whose  example  and  memory  he 
always  felt  the  sincerest  reverence.  He  therefore 
wrote  his  first  comedy,  "The  Old  Husband  and  the 
Young  Wife,"  quite  within  the  rules,  finishing  every 
part  of  it  with  the  greatest  exactness,  but  dividing  it, 
as  the  old  Spanish  plays  were  divided,  into 
three  acts,  and  using  throughout  the  *  old  *  358 
short  verse  which  was  always  popular.  But 
when,  in  1786,  he  offered  his  comedy  for  representa- 
tion, the  simplicity  of  the  action,  so  unlike  the  in- 
volved plots  on  which  the  common  people  still  loved 
to  exercise  their  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  the  very 
quietness   and  decorum   that  reigned   throughout  it, 

^  Tliis  discouragement  continued  till  Duke  of  Alnioddvar,  Spanish  Ambassa- 

the  >ucce>s  of  th«' younger  Moratin.     In  dor  in  Portugal,  Russia,  and  England, 

the  "Decada  Epistolar  sobre  el  Estado  who  when  he  died,  in  1794,   was  Di- 

de  las  Letras  en  Francia,"  (8vo,  Madrid,  rector  of  the  Spanish  Academy.     The 

1781,  second  edition,  1792,)  after  giving  **Decada"  is  pleasantly  written,  but 

an  ample  and  favorable  account  of  the  slight  and  superficial ;  and,  though  in- 

theatres  at   Paris,   the  author  at  last  clined  to  the  French  school  of  poetry, 

breaks  out  about  a  reform  of  the  Span-  is  vehement  a^nunst  the  French  philos-> 

ish   theatres,    saying,    **  First   destroy  ophy  of  the  time.     See  a  poor  **Elo- 

them  entirely,  and  then  we  will  talk  po     on  the  Duke  by  Nic.  Rodrigues 

about  it."    There  seemed,  indeed,  no  Laso,  read  before  the  Academy,  July 

other  nimedy,  and  the  person  who  pro-  11,  1794,  and  printed  1796,  4to. 
nouuced  this  decisive  opinion  was  the 
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alarmed  the  actors  for  its  success.  Objections  were 
made,  and  these,  with  other  untoward  circumstances^ 
prevented  it  from  being  brought  out  for  four  years. 
When  it  finally  appeared,  it  was  received  with  a  mod- 
erate applause,  which  satisfied  neither  of  the  extreme 
parties  into  which  the  audiences  at  Madrid  were  then 
divided,  and  yet  was  not  perhaps  unjust  to  the  comedy, 
whose  action  is  somewhat  cold  and  languid,  though  its 
poetical  merits,  in  other  respects,  are  far  from  being 
inconsiderable. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic, the  effect  on  its  author  was  decisive.  He  had 
been  heard.  His  merit  had  been,  in  part  at  leasts 
acknowledged ;  and  he  now  determined  to  bring  the 
pretensions  of  the  popular  dramatists,  who  were  dis- 
gracing the  stage,  to  the  test  of  a  public  trial  on  the 
stage  itself  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  his  "New 
Play,"  as  he  called  it,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  mo- 
tives of  a  penniless  author  for  composing  one  of  the 
noisy,  extravagant  dramas  then  constantly  acted  with 
applause,  and  an  account  of  its  first  representation; 
—  the  whole  related  by  the  author  himself  and  his 
friends,  in  a  coffee-house  contiguous  to  the  theatre,  at 
the  very  moment  the  fatal  representation  is  supposed 
to  be  going  on. 

It  is  in  two  acts ;  and  the  catastrophe  —  which  con- 
sists of  the  confusion  of  the  author  and  his  family  at 
the  failure  of  his  performance  —  is  brought  on  with 
skill,  and  with  an  effect  much  greater  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  action  had  promised.  Tlie  piece,  there- 
fore, was  received  with  a  favor  which  even  Moratin 
and  his  friends  had  not  anticipated.  The  poet,  who  is 
its  victim,  was  recognized  at  opce  to  be  Comella. 
Some  of  the  inferior  characti^rs,  whether  justly  or  not> 
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were  appropriated  to  other  persons  who  figured  at  the 
time,  and  the  "  New  Play  "  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a  brilliant  satire;  —  severe  indeed,  *  but    *359 
well  merited  and  happily  applied.     From  this 
time  therefore,  which  was  in  February,  1792,  Moratin, 
notwithstanding  the  exasperated  opposition  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  school,  had  secured  for  himself  a 
permanent  place  on  the  national  stage,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  this  little  drama,  almost  without  a 
regular  action  and  founded  on  interests  purely  local,  , 
was,  for  the  sake  of  its  wit  and  originality,  translated 
and  successfully  represented  both  in  France  arid  Italy.® 

"  The  Baron,''  which  is  in  two  acts  and  in  verse,  was 
at  first  prepared  as  a  zarzuela  or  vaudeville  ;  and,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  author,  was  altered  and  per- 
formed in  public  during  his  absence  from  Spain.  On 
his  return,  he  improved  it  by  material  additions,  and 
produced  it  again  in  1803.  It  is  the  least  effective  of 
his  theatrical  performances ;  but  it  triumphed  over  a 
cabal  which  supported  a  drama  written  on  the  same 
subject,  and  represented  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
interfere  with  its  success.  The  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  Racine. 

At  the  moment  Moratin  was  making  arrangements 
for  bringing  out  "  The  Baron,"  he  was  occupied  with 
the  careful  preparation  of  another  comedy  in  verse, 


2^  From  a  Jetter  of  Moratin,  pub- 
lislied  in  tlie  Semanario  Pintoresco, 
(1S44,  {>.  4;^,)  it  seems  that  Cornelia 
aiitl  his  friends  prevented  for  some  time 
the  repre.stMitation  of  the  *'  Comedia 
Nueva,"  and  that  the  permission  to 
act  it  was  not  granted  till  it  had  under- 
gone five  different  examinations,  and 
not  till  the  very  day  for  which  it  had 
be<*n  announced  was  come.  The  ap- 
j)lause  of  the  public,  however,  made 
amends  to  Moratin  for  the  trouble  which 
tlie  intrigues  of  his  rivals  and  enemies 
had  given  him. 


Before  the  "New  Play"  was  writ- 
ten, Moratin,  in  his  '*  Derrota  de  los 
Pedantes,"  (anonymous,  Madrid,  1789, 
1 8mo,  pp.  108,)  had  attacked  the  drama- 
tists of  his  time,  as  persons  **  who  infest 
the  theatre  with  wnat  they  call  Comt'- 
dicu  composed  of  shreds  ill  torn  out 
here  and  there,  and  pieced  together 
with  more  faults  than  can  be  found  in 
the  originals  they  copy,  and  without 
any  of  the  merits  that  excuse  them, 
or  make  us  foi^t  their  imperfections.'* 
p.  8. 
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that  was  destined  still  further  to  increase  his  reputa- 
tion. This  was  "  The  Female  Hypocrite,"  which  was 
written  as  early  as  1791,  and  was  soon  afterwards  rep- 
resented in  private,  but  which  was  not  finished  and 
acted  publicly  till  1804.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  character-drawing;  the  two  principal  personages 
being  a  girl,  forced,  by  the  severity  of  her  family,  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  being  very  religious,  while 
her  cousin,  who  is  well  contrasted  with  her,  is 
*  360  rendered  frank  and  winning  *  by  an  opposite 
treatment  The  very  subject,  however,  was 
one  that  brought  Moratin  upon  dangerous  ground, 
and  his  play  w^as  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition.  But 
that  once  formidable  body  was  now  little  more  than  an 
engine  of  state  ;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace  was  not  only  sufficient  to  prevent  any  dis- 
agreeable consequences  to  Moratin  himself,  but  was  able 
soon  afterwards  to  indulge  the  public  in  a  pleasure  for 
which  they  were  only  the  more  eager,  because  it  had 
for  a  time  been  interdicted. 

Moratin's  last  original  effort  on  the  stage  was  a  full- 
length  prose  comedy  in  three  acts,  which  he  called  the 
"  Young  Maiden's  Consent,"  and  which  was  acted  in 
1806.  Its  general  movement  is  extremely  natural, 
and  yet  it  is  enlivened  with  a  little  of  the  intrigue  and 
bustle  that  were  always  so  much  liked  on  the  Spanish 
theatre.  A  young  girl,  while  in  the  course  of  her 
education  at  a  convent,  becomes  attached  to  a  hand- 
some officer  of  dragoons.  Her  mother,  ignorant  of 
this,  undertakes  to  bring  her  home,  and  marry  her  to 
an  excellent,  benevolent  old  gentleman,  whom  the 
daughter  has  never  seen,  but  whom,  out  of  mere  weak- 
nessy  she  has  been  unable  to  refuse.  At  an  inn  on  the 
road,  where  the  younger  lover  falls  in  with  them  on 
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purpose  to  break  up  this  match,  they  all  meet ;  and  he 
discovers,  to  his  dismay,  that  his  rival  is  an  uncle  to 
wliom  he  is  sincerely  attached,  and  to  whom  he  owes 
many  obligations.  The  mistakes  and  intrigues  of  the 
night  they  pass  together  at  this  inn  give  great  life  to 
the  action,  and  are  full  of  humor;  while  the  disin- 
terested attachment  of  the  young  lovers  to  each  other, 
and  the  benevolence  of  the  uncle,  add  to  the  conflict- 
ing chiims  and  relations  of  the  different  parties  a  charm 
original  in  itself,  and  effective  in  its  exhibition.  The 
play  ends  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  state  of  the 
daughter's  heart,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  uncle,  who  makes  his  nephew  his  heir. 
Nothing  on  the  Spanish  stage  had  been  so  well  re- 
ceived for  a  long  period.      It  was  acted  twenty-six 

nights  successively  to  audiences  who  were  in 
*  361    the  habit  of  demanding  *  novelties  constantly; 

and  then  it  was  stopped  only  because  Lent  came 
to  shut  up  the  theatres.  No  criticism  appeared  except 
to  praise  it    The  triumph  of  Moratin  was  complete. 

But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  it.  The 
troubles  of  his  country  were  already  begun,  and  in 
three  years  the  French  were  its  temporary  masters, 
lie  prepared,  indeed,  afterwards  two  spirited  transla- 
tions from  MoliSre,  with  alterations  that  made  them 
more  attractive  to  his  countrymen ;  one  from  the 
"Ecole  des  Maris,"  which  was  acted  in  1812,  and  the 
other  from  the  "  Medecin  Malgre  Lui,"  which  was  acted 
in  1814;  but,  except  these  and  an  unfortunate  prose 
version  of  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet,"  which  was  printed 
in  1798,  but  never  performed,  he  wrote  nothing  for 
the  theatre,  beside  the  five  comedies  already  noticed. 
These,  if  they  form  no  very  broad  foundation  for  his 
fame,  seem  yet  to  constitute  one  on  which  it  may  rest 
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safely ;  and,  if  they  have  failed  to  educate  a  school 
strong  enough  to  drive  out  the  bad  imitations  of  the 
old  masters  that  have  constantly  pressed  upon  them^ 
have  yet  been  able  to  keep  their  own  place,  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  changes  of  the  times  * 

That  the  Spanish  drama,  during  the  century  which 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  and  the  temporary  expulsion 
of  that  house  from  Spain  by  the  arms  of  Bonaparte, 
had,  in  some  respects,  made  progress,  cannot  be  doubt* 
ed.  More  convenient  and  suitable  structures  for  its 
exhibitions  had  been  erected,  not  only  in  the  capital, 
but  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  New 
and  various  forms  of  dramatic  composition  had  been 
introduced,  which,  if  not  always  consistent  with  the 

demands  of  the  national  genius,  nor  often  en- 
*  362    couniged  *  by  the  general  favor,  had  still  been 

welcome  to  the  greater  part  of  the  more  culti- 
vated classes,  and  served  both  to  excite  attention  to 
the  fallen  state  of  the  theatre  generally,  and  to  stir 
the  thoughts  of  men  for  its  restoration.  Actors,  too, 
of  extraordinary  merit,  had  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared, like  Damian  de  Castro,  for  whom  Zamora  and 
Caftizares  wrote  parts;  Maria  TAdvenant,  who  de- 
lighted Signorelli  in  the  higher  characters  of  Calderon 
and  Moreto ;  the  Tirana,  whose  tragic  powers  aston- 
ished the  practised  taste  of  Cumberland,  the  English 


^  Almost  cvi'n-thing  rolatinp  to  Mo- 
ratin  the  vouhkit  is  Xo  l»e  fouinl  in  the 
«»xcellriit  «Hlitioii  «»f  hU  Works,  pub- 
ILshiMl  by  thi'  Ai-juleiny  of  History,  or 
in  thf  si'fon*!  volunu*  of  tin*  Bibliotoca 
<lr  Autorr-s  RsiMifi«»lc.s  lf*46.  Ijimi 
(Obms.  Mjulri*!.  184H,  12nio,  Tom.  II. 
pp.  is;j-  187^  intimates  that  the  "  Mo- 
gipita"  ha«l  luM-n  iintsiTiUnl  anew,  and 
that  th«*  "Si  «!«•  las  Niflas"  had  Un-n 
mutilated,  but  that  both  were  brought 


out  a^^ain,  in  th4>ir  original  form,  about 
1838.  Thi*  '*8i  d(^  lad  Nibas"  was  At 
one  time  interdicteil  entirely. 

Nine  or  t^fn  dramatic  cHrnipositions, 
by  Maria  Kosa  Oalvez  C'abn*ra,  under 
tlu'  diflTerent  names  «if  Trngwly,  Comedy, 
Di-nma,  etc.,  are  found  in  her  Works, 
(Madrid,  1804,  atom.  12mo,)andmi^t 
Ih'  mentioned  here  if  their  merit  |ier- 
mitted  it. 
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dramatist ;  and  Maiquez,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  admiration  of  nearly  all  the  Spanish  men  of  let- 
ters in  his  time.^^ 

But  still  the  old  spirit  and  life  of  the  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  not  there.  The  audiences, 
who  were  as  unlike  those  of  the  cavalier  times  of 
Philip  the  Fourth  as  were  the  rude  exhibitions  they 
preferred  to  witness,  did  as  much  to  degrade  the  the- 
atre as  was  done  by  the  poets  they  patronized  and  the 
actors  they  applauded.  The  two  schools  were  in  pres- 
ence of  each  other  continually  struggling  for  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  multitude  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  in  the 
uproar,  than  desire  so  to  use  it  as  to  promote  changes 
beneficial  to  the  theatre.  On  the  one  side,  extrava- 
gant and  absurd  dramas,  in  great  numbers,  full  of 
noise,  show,  and  low  buffoonery,  were  ojffered  with 
success.  On  the  other,  meagre  sentimental  comedies, 
and  stiff,  cold  translations  from  the  French,  were 
forced,  in  almost  equal  numbers,  upon  the 
actors  by  the  voices  of  those  from  whose  *  au-  *  363 
thority  or  support  they  could  not  entirely 
emancipate  themselves.  And  between  the  two,  and 
with  the  consent  of  all,  the  Inquisition  and  the  censors 
forbade  the  representation  of  hundreds  of  the  dramas 
of  the  old  masters,  and  among  them  not  a  few  which 


81  0.  Pellicor,  Origen,  Tom.  II.  p. 
41.  Sij^iorelli,  Storia,  Lib.  IX.  nap. 
8.  R.  Cuinberlaiid  (Memoirs  of  Him- 
self, London,  1807,  8vo,  Tom.  II.  p. 
107)  s|H'aks  of  the  Tirana  as  "at  tne 
very  summit  of  her  art,"  and  adds,  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  present, 
licr  tra^c  i)ower8  proved  too  much  for 
the  audience,  at  whose  cries  the  curtain 
was  lowered  before  the  piece  was  ended. 
Mait^uez  was  the  friend  of  Blanco 
White,  of  Moratin  the  younger,  etc. 
(New  Monthly  Mag.,  Tom.  XI.  p.  187, 
and  L.  F.  Moratin,  Obras,  Tom.  IV. 
p.  345).     His  best  character  wm  that 


of  Garcia  de  Castaliar,  in  Roxas,  which 
I  have  seen  him  play  with  admirable 
power  and  effect. 

In  the  **Juzgado  Casero,*'  1786,  we 
have  (pp.  21,  22)  a  list  of  the  best 
actors  of  the  time,  among  whom  are 
Maria  I'Advenant  and  Nicolas  de  la 
Calle,  as  the  principal,  —  Maria  del 
Rosario,  Manuel  Garcia  Parra,  who 
wrote  a  poor  book  (see  ante,  note  17) 
on  the  Theatre,  Joaefa  Figueras,  and 
others,  following  with  humoler  preten- 
sions. They  all  led  hard  lives.  New 
plays  were  produced  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  rehearsals  were  few,  in- 
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still  give  reputation  to  Calderon  and  Lope.  The 
eighteenth  century,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Spanish 
theatre  is  concerned,  is  entirely  a  period  of  reyolution 
and  change ;  and  while,  at  its  conclusion,  we  perceive 
that  the  old  national  drama  can  hardly  hope  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  rights,  it  is  equally  plain  that  a 
drama  founded  on  the  doctrines  taught  by  Luzan,  and 
practised  by  the  Moratins,  is  not  destined  to  take  its 
place.*^ 


deed,  but  so  much  the  more  disagreea- 
ble. Mile.  Bouvillc,  pp.  14  and  16, 
cited  antCf  Chap.  V.,  note  5. 

■*  The  war  between  the  Church  and 
the  theatre  wan  kept  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
till  the  end  of  tne  reign  of  Ferdinand 
Yll.,  in  the  ninetet>nth.  Not  that 
plays  were  at  any  time  forbidden  ef- 
fectually throughout  the  kingdom,  or 
silenttetl  in  the  capital,  except  during 
some  short  ])eriod  of  national  anxiety 
or  mourning ;  but  that,  at  different  in- 
tervals, —  and  e8i)ecially  alMut  the  year 
1748,  when,  in  consi'cjuence  of  earth- 

auakes  at  Valencia,  and  under  the  in- 
uence  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  city, 
its  theatre  was  closed,  and  reroaineil  so 
for  twelve  years,  (Luis  Lamarca,  Tea- 
tro  d«'  Valencia,  Valencia,  1840,  12mo, 
pp.  32-36,)  and  about  the  year  1754, 
wnen  Father  Calatayud  preache<l  as  a 
mishionary  and  ]>ublished  a  book  against 
plavM,  —  tlien^  was  great  excitement  on 
the  subject  in  the  provinces.  Fenli- 
nan<l  VI.  i.ssue<l  severe  decrees  for  their 
regulation,  which  were  little  re8])ect<»d, 
and  in  ditfcrt^nt  cities  and  diocxisi^.s,  like 
Lerida,  Pulciicia,  Calahorra,  Saragossa, 
Alioant,  C  onlova,  etc.,  they  were  from 
tini<*  to  time,  and  as  late  as  1807,  under 
ecclt'sia^tiral  iiitluenci%  and,  with  the 
assent  of  the  i>eople,  suppresstsl,  and 
the  th«*atn'8  shut  up.  In  Mun^ia,  where 
they  si'cm  to  have  been  ])rohibited  from 
1734  to  1789,  and  then  ]M*rniitted  again, 
the  Tvligiuu.s  authoritit^s  o|)en1y  resisted 
thfir  n*.st«»i-ation,  and  not  only  d«*nied 
the  HitrntimMitst^)  actors,  but  I'ndeavoRMl 
to  d»'privt'  them  of  the  enjoyment  of 
some  of  tli(>  (Mmimon  rights  of  subjects, 
Hurh  SN  that  of  receiving  testamentary 
legsuies.  This,  however,  was  an  anom- 
alous and  absurd  state  of  things,  making 


what  was  tolerated  as  harmless  in  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  a  sin  or  a  crime 
in  the  provinces.  It  was  a  sort  of  war 
of  the  outposts,  carried  on  after  the 
citadel  had  been  surrendered.  Still  it 
had  its  etfect,  and  its  inflnence  oon* 
tinned  to  be  felt  till  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  into  the  state 
generally.  Many  singular  facts  in  re- 
lation to  it  may  be  found  scattered 
througli  a  very  ill-arranged  book,  writ- 
ten apparently  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Murcia,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  at  dif- 
ferent times  between  1789  and  1814,  in 
which  last  year  it  was  published  there, 
with  the  title  of  <*Pantqja,  6  Besola- 
cion  Historic4i,  Teoldgica  de  un  Gaso 
Pratico  de  Moral  sobre  ComMias "  ; — 
Pantoja  being  the  name  of  a  lady,  real 
or  pretendiHl,  who  had  asked  questions 
of  conscience  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  ]>lays,  and  who  received  her  answers 
in  this  clumsy  way. 

Once,  at  least,  the  highest  authority 
of  the  Church  was  exercised,  and  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  in  1729,  by  a  formal  Bull, 
of  which  I  have  a  copy,  relieved  the 
])eople  of  Pamplona  fW>m  a  vow  against 
all  scenic  exhibitions  which  they  had 
rashly  made  during  a  pestilence  in  1721. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  therefore^ 
were  in  conflict  with  each  other  about 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  the  civil. 

The  state  of  the  theatre,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighti*enth  and  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  can  be  well 
8i>en  in  the  "Teatro  li'ucvo  Espa&ol,** 
(Mailrid,  1800-1801,  6  tom.  12mo,) 
lilletl  with  the  plays,  original  and 
translated,^  that  were  then  in  fashion. 
It  contains  a  list  of  such  as  were 
forbidden  ;  imperfect,  but  still  em* 
])racing  between  five  and  six  hundred^ 
among  which  are  Calderon's  "  Life  is  ft 
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Dream,"  Alarcon  s  "Weaver  of  Sego- 
via,"  and  many  more  of  the  best  dramas 
of  tlie  old  school.  Duran,  in  a  note  to 
his  Preface  to  Ramon  de  la  Cruz,  (Tom. 
I.  p.  V,)  intimates  that  this  ostracism 
was  in  some  degree  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  those  who  sustained  the 
French   doctrines.      And    vet    French 

« 

plays  had  been  peculiarly  persecuted 
only  firt«*en  or  twenty  years  earlier  ;  for 
Hourgoiii^,  who  travelled  in  Spain  in 
1782-1785,  says:  "lis  out  et^  plus 
scandalises  du  Misantrope  et  de  I'Atha- 
lie  ([u'ils  ne  sont  des  indecences  de  leurs 
Sajmetes."    Voyage,  ed.  1789,  Tom.  II. 


p.  S68.  But  perhaps  the  absurdity  is 
to  be  partly  explained  by  a  personal 
feud  between  Moratin  the  younger  and 
General  Cuesta,  president  of  a  board  to 
regulate  the  theatres,  for  which  see  Bib- 
Hoteca  de  Autores  Espa&oles,  Tom.  II., 
1846,  pp.  XXX,  xxxi. 

The  number  of  plays  acted  or  pub- 
lished between  1700  and  1825,  if  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  preceding  1700,  is  still 
large.  I  think  that,  in  the  list  given 
by  Moratin,  there  are  about  fourteen 
hundred  ;  nearly  all  after  1750. 
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REIGN   OF    CHARLES   THE    FOURTH.  —  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  —  nTQUISITIOIT. 

PLOT     OF     THE     E8CORIAL. — FERDINAND    THE     SEVENTH.  —  BONAPARTB. 

THE  FRENCH  INVASION  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  COUHTRT.  —  RESTORA- 
TION OF  FERDINAND  THE  SEVENTH.  —  HIS  DESPOTISM. — AX  INTERREGNUM 
IN   LETTERS.  —  REACTION.  —  CONCLUSION. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth  was  not  one  in 
which  a  literary  contest  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
freedom  that  alone  can  render  such  contests  the  means 
of  intellectual  progress.  His  profligate  favorite,  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  during  a  long  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  overshadowed  everything 
with  an  influence  hardly  less  fatal  to  what  he  patron- 
ized than  to  what  he  oppressed.^  The  revolution  in 
Ffance,  first  resisted,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  and  then 
corruptly  conciliated,  struck  the  same  terror  at  Madrid 
that  it  did  at  Rome  and  Naples;  and,  while  its  open 
defiance  of  everythinp^  Christian  filled  the  hearts  of  a 

•  CD 

large  majority  of  the  Spanish  people  with  a  horror 
greater  than  it  inspired  even  in  Italy,  not  a  few  were 
led  away  by  it  from  their  time-honored  feelings  of  re- 
ligion and  loyalty,  and  prepared  for  changes  like  those 
that  were  already  overturning  the  thrones  of  half 
Europe.  Amidst  this  confusion,  and  taking  advantage 
of  it,  the  Inquisition,  grown  flexible  in  the  hands 
*  366    of  the  government  as  a  political  machine,  *  but 

'  Manuel  CfCvloY  riM-riviMl  the  title  of  Rtiii/ns,    entitled    **  Canto   Heroioo   al 

"  Prim-e  of  /A/'  rea<*e," — iu»t  "Priiiee  Ex«.:^  !<ehor  l*rincipe  de  la  Pa«"  (Ma* 

of  Peaee,"  ns  it  in  eoimnoiily  pven  in  drid,  1798,  larp*'  8vo> ;  a  poem  as  dia- 

English  lK)oks,  —  for  ne^otiutin;^  with  creditahle  to  Forner  for  its  flattery,  mm 

Frnn<?e  the  peaee  of  ITyf),  which  Forner  the  jieaee  was  to  Godoy  for  its  cornipt 

Ci'lebroted  iu  about  a  hundred  octave  conctissions. 
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still  renouncing  none  of  its  religious  pretensions, 
came  forth  with  its  last  "Index  Expurgatorius "  to 
meet  the  invasion  of  French  philosophy  and  insubor- 
dination.^ Acting  under  express  instructions  from  the 
powers  of  the  state,  it  received  against  men  of  letters, 
and  especially  those  connected  with  the  universities, 
an  immense  number  of  denimciations,  which,  though 
rarely  prosecuted  to  conviction  and  pimishment,  were 
still  formidable  enough  to  prevent  the  public  expres- 
sion of  opinions  on  any  subject  that  could  endanger 
the  social  condition  of  the  individual  who  ventured  to 
entertain  them.  In  all  its  worst  forms,  therefore,  op- 
pression, civil,  political,  and  religious,  appeared  to  be 
settling  down  with  a  new  and  portentous  weight  on 
the  whole  country.  All  men  felt  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  very  principle  of  life  in  the  atmosphere  they 
breathed  had  become  tainted  and  unwholesome.  But 
they  felt,  too,  that  the  same  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  a  great  revolution ;  and  the  boldest 
walked  warily  and  were  hushed,  while  they  waited  for 
changes,  the  shock  of  whose  fierce  elements  none 
could  willingly  encounter. 

At  last  the  convulsion  came.  In  1807,  the  heir  ap- 
parent was  brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  and  took  measures  to  defend  his  personal 
rights.  The  affair  of  the  Escorial  followed;  darker 
than  the  dark  cells  in  which  it  was  conceived.     Fer- 


'^  The  last  Index  by  the  Inquisition 
is  that  of  Matlrid,  1790,  (4to,  pp.  305,) 
to  \vh it'll  should  be  added  a  Supplement 
of  55  pages,  dated  1805  ;  both  very 
inejigi-e,  compared  with  the  vast  folios 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of  which 
that  of  1667  fills,  with  its  Supplement, 
above  1200  pages.  But  the  last  of  the 
race  is  as  bitter  as  its  predecessors,  and, 
by  the  great  number  of  French  books 
it  includes,  shows  the  quarter  from 
which  danger  was  chiefly  apprehended. 


To  prevent  any  of  this  class  from  es- 
caping, it  is  ordered  that  "all  papers, 
tracts,  and  books,  on  the  disturbances 
in  France,  which  can  inspire  a  spirit  of 
sedition,  shall  be  delivered  to  some 
servant  of  the  Holy  Office."  Supple- 
ment of  1805,  D.  8.  Burke's  "Reflec- 
tions "  are  forbiaden  in  the  same  Index. 
The  last  preceding  was,  I  think,  that 
of  1747,  made  by  the  Jesuits,  Caiiasco 
and  CasanL 
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dinand  was  accused,  under  the  influence  of  the  favor- 
ite, with  a  design  to  dethrone  and  murder  his  own 
father  and  mother  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  Europe  seemed 
threatened  with  a  crime  which  even  the  unscrupulous 
despotism  of  Philip  the  Second  had  not  ventured  to 
commit.  This  was  prevented  by  the  manly 
*  367  boldness  and  constancy  *  of  Escoiquiz.  But 
things  could  not  long  remain  in  the  uneasy 
and  treacherous  position  in  which  such  a  rash  attempt 
at  convulsion  had  left  them.  The  great  revolution 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez  in  March,  1808 ;  Charles  the 
Fourth  abdicated  in  shame  and  terror ;  and  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  ascended  the  tottering  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors amidst  the  exultation  of  his  people.  But  Nsr 
poleon,  then  at  the  summit  of  his  vast  power,  inter- 
fered, with  his  wonted  boldness,  in  the  troubles  he  had 
not  been  unwilling  to  foster.  Under  the  pretext,  that 
such  fatal  differences  as  had  arisen  between  the  father 
and  son  would  disturb  the  affairs  of  Europe,  he  drew 
the  royal  family  of  Spain  into  his  toils  at  Bayonne ; 
and  there,  on  the  soil  of  France,  the  crown  of  the 
Bourbon  race  in  Spain  was  ignominiously  surrendered 
into  his  hands,  and  by  him  placed  on  the  head  of  his 
brother,  already  king  of  Naples. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  few  short  weeks ;  and  the 
fate  of  Spain  seemed  to  be  sealed  with  a  seal  that  no 
human  power  would  be  permitted  to  break.  But  the 
people  of  that  land  of  faith  and  chivalry  were  not  for- 
getful of  their  ancient  honor  in  this  the  day  of  their 
great  trial.  They  sternly  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
to  which  father  and  son  had  alike  put  their  dishonored 
names,  and  sprang  to  arms  to  prevent  its  provisions 
from  being  fulfilled  by  foreign  intervention.  It  was  a 
fierce  struggle.     For  nearly  six  years,  the  forces  of 
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France  were  spread  over  the  country,  sometimes  seem- 
ing to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  and  sometimes  only  small 
portions,  but  seldom  exerting  any  real  control  beyond 
the  camps  they  occupied  and  the  cities  they  from  time 
to  time  garrisoned.  At  last,  in  1813,  under  the  lead- 
ing of  Enghind,  the  invaders  were  driven  through  the 
gorges  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  great 
European  retribution,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  re- 
placed on  the  throne  he  had  so  weakly  abdicated. 

He  was  received  by  his  people  with  a  loyalty  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  monarchy. 
But  it  was  lost  on  him.  He  returned  imtaught  by  the 
misfortunes  he  had  suffered,  and  unmoved  by  a 
fidelity  which  had  showed  itself  ready  to  *  sac-  *  368 
rifice  a  whole  generation  and  its  hopes  to  his 
honor  and  rights.  As  far  as  was  possible,  he  restored 
all  the  forms  and  appliances  of  the  old  despotism,  and 
thrust  from  his  confidence  the  very  men  who  had 
brought  him  home  on  their  shields,  and  who  only 
claimed  for  their  country  the  exercise  of  a  salutary 
freedom,  without  which  he  himself  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  the  throne  where  their  courage  and  con- 
stancy had  seated  him.®     Even  the  Inquisition,  which 


'  One  of  the  most  odious  of  the  acts 
that  marked  the  restoration  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  related  to  the  war  of  the 
Cominicrit.%  nearly  three  centuries  be- 
fore. After  the  execution  of  Juan  de 
Padilla  and  the  exile  of  his  noble  wife, 
in  1521,  their  hou.se  was  razed  to  the 
^ound,  anil  an  inscription  reproachful 
to  their  memory  placed  on  the  spot 
where  it  had  .stood.  This  the  Cortes 
removed,  and  erected  in  its  stead  a 
simple  monument  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
tyrs. In  1823,  Ferdinand  ordered  the 
simple  monument  of  the  Cortes  to  be 
destroyed,  and  replaced  the  old  inscrip- 
tion !  But  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  had 
already  erected  a  nobler  monument  to 
their  memory  in  his  "Viuda  de  Pa- 
dilla,"  first  acted  at  Cadiz  during  the 
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si^  of  1812,  in  a  theatre  constructed 
for  the  occasion,  because  the  public  one 
was  within  range  of  the  French  ar- 
tillery !  Navagiero,  the  wise  ambassa- 
dor from  Venice  to  Charles  V.,  was  at 
Toledo  four  years  after  the  execution  of 
Padilla,  and  gives  a  striking  account  of 
the  whole  afiair  in  a  very  ^w  vigorous 
words.  (Viacgio,  1563,  f.  10.)  — But 
the  war  of  the  ComunerGs  is  a  grand 
subject,  that  ought  to  be  fully  treated, 
and  for  which  excellent  materials  may 
now  be  found  in  the  Documentos  In- 
editos,  Tom.  I.  ;  —  in  Temaux,  Comu- 
neros,  1834,  founded  on  an  inedited 
account  of  the  war  bv  Pedro  de  Alco- 
cer ;  —  in  the  "  Decadencia  de  Elspa&a*' 
bjr  Ferrer  del  Rio,  1850; — and  espe- 
cially in  the  *'  Movimiento  de  Eopaiia," 
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it  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular  acts  of  the  French 
invaders  to  abolish,  and  one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  the 
national  Cortes  to  declare  incompatible  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  monarchy,  was  solemnly  reinstated; 
and  if,  during  a  reign  protracted  through  twenty  sad 
and  troubled  years,  any  proper  freedom  was  for  a  mo- 
ment granted  to  tliought,  to  speech,  or  to  the  press,  it 
was  only  in  consequence  of  changes  over  which  the 
prince  had  no  control,  and  of  which  he  felt  himself  to 
be  rather  the  victim  than  the  author.* 

Amidst  such  violence  and  confusion,  —  when  men 
slept  in  armor,  as  they  had  during  the  Moorish  con- 
test,  and   knew  not  whether   they  should   be  waked 

amidst  their  households  or  amidst  their  ene- 
*  369    mies,  —  elegant  *  letters,  of  course,  could  hardly 

hope  to  find  shelter  or  resting-place.  The  grave 
political  questions  that  agitated  the  country  and  shook 
the  foundations  of  society  were  precisely  those  in 
which  it  might  be  foreseen,  that  intellectual  men 
would  take  the  deepest  interest,  and  expose  them- 
selves to  sufferings  and  ruin,  like  the  less  favored 
masses  around  them.  And  so,  in  fact,  it  proved. 
Nearly  every  poet  and  prose-writer,  known  as  such  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  became 
involved  in  political  changes  of  the  time, —  so  fierce, 
so  various,  and  so  opposite,  that  those  who  escaped 
from  the  consequences  of  one  were  often,  on  that  very 
account,  sure  to  suffer  in  the  next  that  followed. 


writt<Mi  in  I^tin  about  1525,  l>y  Juan 
MuMonado,  who  ha<l  witness*Ml  many 
of  its  oo<Mim'nc«*s,  and  which  was  trans- 
la  t<nl  by  Jose  Quevedo,  and  publiHhcd 
in  1840. 

*  I^lon'ntp,  Hist.  do.  1' Inquisition, 
Tom.  IV.  pp.  145-154.  Southey's 
Histon*  of  th«  Peninsular  War,  I/)n- 
don,  1823,  4ti),  Tom.  I.     The  Inquisi- 


tion was  a^in  alwlished  by  the  revoln* 
tion  or  change  of  1820,  and  when  the 
countcrchangit  came,  in  1823,  failed  to 
find  its  place  in  the  restored  order  of 
things.  It  may  be  hoped,  thefefore, 
that  this  most  oilious  of  the  institutioiifl 
that  have  sheltered  themaelves  under 
the  abusetl  name  of  C-hristianity  will 
never  again  lUrken  the  history  of  Spain. 
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The  young  men  who,  during  this  disastrous  period, 
were  just  beginning  to  unfold  their  promise,  were 
checked  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  five  years  a  prisoner  of  state  on  a  rock  in  Africa 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty;  Angel  de 
Rivas,  still  younger,  left  for  dead  on  the  bloody  field 
of  OcaRa ;  Galiano,  sentenced  to  the  scaffold  while  he 
was  earning  his  daily  bread  by  daily  labor  as  a  teacher 
in  London  ;  Torreno,  brought  home  on  his  bier,  as  he 
returned  from  his  third  exile;  Arriaza  serving  in  the 
armies  of  Ferdinand ;  Arjona  and  Barbero  silenced ; 
Xavier  de  Burgos  plundered ;  Gallego,  Xerica,  Her- 
mosilla,  Mauri,  Mora,  Tapia  ;  —  these,  and  many  others, 
all  young  men  and  full  of  the  hopes  that  letters  in- 
spire in  generous  spirits,  were  seized  upon  by  the  pas- 
sions of  party  or  the  demands  of  patriotism,  and  hur- 
ried into  paths  far  from  the  pursuits  to  which  their 
talents,  their  taste,  and  their  social  relations  would 
alike  have  dedicated  them,  —  pursuits  on  which,  in 
fact,  they  had  already  entered,  and  to  which  they  have 
since  owed  their  most  brilliant  and  enduring  distinc- 
tions, as  well  as  their  truest  happiness. 

Those  who  were  older,  and  had  been  before  marked 
by  success   and   public  favor,  fared  still  worse.     The 
eyes  of  men  had  already  been  fastened  upon  them, 
and  in  the  conflict  and  crush  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions they  were  sure  to  suflFer,  as  one  or  another  pre- 
vailed in  the  long-protracted  struggle.     Jovel- 
lanos  and  Cienfuegos,  as  we  *  have  seen,  were    *  370 
almost  instantly   martyrs   to   their  patriotism. 
Melendez  Valdes   sunk   a  later  and  more   miserable 
victim.     Conde  and  Escoiquiz  were  exiled  for  opposite 
reasons.      Moratin,   after  having  faced  death  in   the  \ 
frightful  form  of  want  in  his  own  country,  survived  tq 
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a  fate  in  France  hardly  less  to  be  dreaded.  Quintana 
was  cast  by  his  ungrateful  sovereign  into  the  Bastile 
of  Pamplona,  with  an  apparent  intention  that  he 
should  perish  there.  To  all  of  them  the  happiness  of 
success  in  letters,  to  which  they  h^'d  been  accustomed 
amidst  the  encouragement  of  their  friends  and  coun- 
trymen, was  denied;  —  from  all,  the  hopes  of  fame 
seemed  to  be  cut  off.  Most  of  them,  and  most  of  the 
small  class  to  which  they  belonged,  passed,  as  volun- 
tary or  involuntary  exiles,  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
country  which  they  might  still  be  compelled  to  love, 
but  which  they  could  no  longer  respect.  The  rest 
were  silent.  It  was  an  interregnum  in  all  elegant 
culture  such  as  no  modem  nation  had  yet  seen,  —  not 
even  Spain  herself  during  tlie  War  of  the  Succession. 
But  it  was  not  possible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  become  permanent  and  normal.  Even  while 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  living,  a  movement  was 
begun,  the  first  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  among 
the  emigrated  Spaniards,  who  cheered  with  letters 
their  exile  in  England  and  France,  and  whose  subse^ 
quent  progress,  from  the  time  when  the  death  of  that 
unfaithful  monarch  permitted  them  to  return  home,  is 
distinctly  perceptible  in  their  own  country.^  What 
precise  direction  this  movement  may  hereafter  take, 
or  where  it  may  end,  it  is  not  given  us  to  foresee. 
Perhaps  too  much  of  foreign  influence,  and  too  great  a 
tendency  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  North  into  a 
poetry  whose  nature  is  peculiarly  Southern,  may,  for 
a  time,  divert  it  from  its  true  course.  Or  perhaps 
the   national   genius,  springing   for\vard   through   all 

*  ThiK  niovPTnent,   so  Iionorable  to  don,  in  7  vols.,  8vo,  between  April, 

the  Sjwnish  clmracU>r,  can  l)e  seen  in  1824,  and  October,  1827,  by  the  ezile% 

the  '*Ocios  de  E8]Kifiole3  Kmigrados,"  who  were  then  chiefly  gathered  in  tht 

A  Spanish  ]N*iio<li(riil  work,  full  of  talent  capitals  of  France  and  England, 
and  national  feeling,  published  at  Lou- 
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that  opposes  its  instincts,  and  shaking  *  off  *  371 
whatever  encumbers  it  with  ill-considered  help, 
may  press  directly  onward,  and  complete  the  canon  of 
a  literature  whose  forms,  often  only  sketched  by  the 
great  masters  of  its  age  of  glory,  remain  yet  to  be 
filled  out  and  finished  in  the  grandeur  and  grace  of 
their  proper  proportions. 

But,  whether  a  great  advancement  may  soon  be 
hoped  for  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain.  The  law  of 
progress  is  on  Spain  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  is  on  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  her  destiny,  like  theirs, 
is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  will  be  fulfilled.  The  ma- 
terial resources  of  her  soil  and  position  are  as  great  as 
those  of  any  people  that  now  occupies  its  meted  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  and 
especially  of  her  peasantry,  has  been  less  changed,. 
and  in  many  respects  less  corrupted,  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  last  century,  than  it  has  in  any  of  the 
nations  who  have  pressed  her  borders,  or  contended 
with  her  power.  They  are  the  same  race  of  men  who 
twice  drove  back  the  crescent  from  the  shores  of 
Europe,  and  twice  saved  from  shipwreck  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  shown  the 
same  spirit  at  Saragossa  that  they  showed  two  thou- 
sand years  before  at  Saguntum.  They  are  not  a 
ruined  people.  And,  while  they  preserve  the  sense 
of  honor,  the  sincerity,  and  the  contempt  for  what  is 
sordid  and  base,  that  have  so  long  distinguished  their 
national  character,  they  cannot  be  ruined. 

Nor,  I  trust,  will  such  a  people  —  still  proud  and 
faithful  in  its  less  favored  masses,  if  not  in  those  por- 
tions whose  names  dimly  shadow  forth  the  glory  they 
have  inherited  —  fail  to  create  a  literature  appropriate 
to  a  character  in  its  nature  so  poetical.     The  old  bal- 
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lads  will  not  indeed  return ;  for  the  feelings  that  pro* 
duced  them  are  with  bygone  things.  The  old  drama 
will  not  be  revived ;  —  society,  even  in  Spain,  would 
not  now  endure  its  excesses.  The  old  chroniclers 
themselves,  if  they  should  come  back,  would  find  no 
miracles  of  valor  or  superstition  to  record,  and  no  credu- 
lity fond  enough  to  believe  them.  Their  poets  will 
not  again  be  monks  and  soldiers,  as  they  were  in  the 

days  when  the  influences  of  the  old  religious 
*  372    *  wars  and   hatreds  gave  both  their  brightest 

and  darkest  colors  to  the  elements  of  social 
life ;  for  the  civilization  that  struck  its  roots  into  that 
soil  has  died  out  for  want  of  nourishment  But  the 
Spanish  people  —  that  old  Castilian  race,  that  came 
from  the  mountains  and  filled  the  whole  land  with 
their  spirit  —  have,  I  trust,  a  future  before  them  not 
unworthy  of  their  ancient  fortunes  and  fame ;  a  future 
full  of  materials  for  a  generous  history,  and  a  poetry 
still  more  generous ;  —  happy  if  they  have  been 
taught,  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that,  while 
reverence  for  whatever  is  noble  and  worthy  is  of  the 
essence  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  while  religious 
faith  and  feeling  constitute  its  true  and  sure  founda- 
tions, there  is  yet  a  loyalty  to  mere  rank  and  place, 
which  degrades  alike  its  possessor  and  him  it  would 
honor,  and  a  l)lin(l  submission  to  priestly  authority, 
which  narrows  and  (le))ases  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
Foul  more  than  any  other,  liecause  it  sends  its  poison 
deeper.  But  if  they  have  failed  to  learn  this  solemn 
lesson,  inscribed  everywliere,  as  by  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
on  the  crumbling  walls  of  their  ancient  institutions, 
then  is  their  honoral)le  history,  both  in  civilization  and 
letters,  closed  forever. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE. 


(See  Vol.  I.  pp.  10  and  44.) 

The  country  which  now  passes  under  the  name  of  Spain  has 
been  subjected  to  a  greater  number  of  revolutions,  that  have  left 
l^ermauent  traces  in  its  population,  language,  and  literature,  tlian 
any  other  of  the  principal  countries  of  modem  Europe.*  At 
dillerent  periods,  within  the  reach  of  authentic  record,  it  has 
heen  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Plioenicians,  the  Romans,  the 
(u)ths,  and  the  Arabs ;  all  distinct  races  of  men  with  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  forming,  in  their  various  combinations  with 
each  other  or  with  the  earlier  masters  of  the  soil,  still  new  races 
hardly  less  separate  and  remarkable  than  themselves.  From  the 
intimate  union  of  them  all,  gradually  wrought  by  the  changes 
and  convulsions  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  has  arisen  the 
present  Spanish  people,  whose  literature,  extending  back  about 
seven  centuries,  has  been  examined  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

But  it  is  difficult  fully  to  examine  or  understand  the  literature 
of  any  country,  without  understanding  something,  at  least,  of 
the  original  elements  and  history  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
containiMl,  and  on  which  no  small  portion  of  its  essential  charac- 
ter must  depend ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  language  necessarily  implies  some  knowledge  of 
the  nations  that,  by  successive  contributions,  have  consti- 
tuted it  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  *  final  forms  of  its    *376 


1  SjHiirt^  KyxufTU,  E^fHa,  Ifvtjtnniti, 
art'  cvidtMitly  tiU  one  wonl.  Itsetvmol- 
n<^y  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  \V.  von 
HunilK)l(lt,  (Priifung  der  Untersuchun- 
p'u  iiU-r  dit*  Urbewohner  HisjianienR, 
4t«»,  1S21,  p.  60,)  be  determined.  The 
Spaiiisli  wntere  are  fuU  of  the  most  ab- 
minl  <'()Tijt*ctnnj8  on  the  subject.  See 
Aldrctc,  <  >ng(>n  de  la  Lengua  Castellana, 
ed.  1674,  Lib.  III.  c.  2,  f.  68;  Mari- 


ana.  Hist.,  Lib.  L  c.  12 ;  and  Mendoza, 
Ouerra  de  Granada,  ed.  1776,  Ub.  lY. 
p.  295.  I  have  a  tract  of  some  learning, 
(Declaracion  Ethimologica,  ec.,  4to,  a. 
a.,)  in  which  it  is  gravely  maintained 
that  Espafia  is  derivcti  from  *Rt  irdr,  — 
"  It  is  everything,**  becauHe  everything 
man's  heart  can  desire  is  to  be  founa 
within  its  limits.     Caaas  de  Apaika  I 
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poetry  and  elegant  prose.  As  a  needful  appendix,  theiefore*  to 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  a  brief  account  will  here  be 
given  of  the  different  occupants  of  the  soil  of  the  country, 
who,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  contributed  to  form  the 
present  character  both  of  the  Spanish  people  and  of  their  Ian- 
guage  and  culture. 

The  oldest  of  these,  and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  hack 
no  further,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  were  the  Iberians.  They  appear,  at  the 
remotest  period  of  which  tradition  affords  us  any  notice,  to  have 
l>eeu  spread  over  the  whole  territoiy,  and  to  have  given  to  its 
mountains,  rivers,  and  cities  most  of  the  names  they  still  bear, 
—  a  fierce  race,  whose  power  has  never  been  entirely  broken  by 
any  of  the  long  line  of  invaders  who  at  different  times  have 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  country.  Even  at  this  moment,  a  body 
of  their  descendants,  less  affected  than  we  should  have  supposed 
possible  by  intercourse  with  the  various  nations  that  have  suc- 
cessively pressed  their  borders,  is  believed,  with  a  good  degree  of 
probability,  to  be  recognized  under  the  name  of  Biscayans,  in- 
habiting the  mountains  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  modem 
Spain.  But  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  Biscayans,  down  to 
the  present  day,  have  been  a  singular  and  a  separate  race.  They 
have  a  peculiar  language,  peculiar  local  institutions,  and  a  litera- 
ture which  is  carried  back  to  a  remot.er  antiquity  than  that  of 
any  other  ])eople  now  possessing  the  soil,  not  of  the  Spanish 
Teninsula  merely,  but  of  any  part  of  Southern  Europe.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  ]X3ople  who  seem  to  have  been  left  as  a  solitary 
race,  hardly  connected,  even  by  those  ties  of  language  which 
outlive  all  others,  with  any  race  of  men  now  in  existence  or  on 
record  ;  some  of  their  present  customs  and  popxdar  fables  claim- 
ing to  have  come  down  from  an  age  of  which  history  and  tra- 
dition give  only  doubtful  intimations.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  yet  proposed  to  explain  what  there  is  peculiar  and 
remarkable  a))0ut  the  Biscayans  and  their  language,  is  that 
which  sup[)ose8  them  to  be  descended  from  those  ancient  and 
mysUirious  Il>erians,  whose  language  seems  to  have  been,  at  one 
period,  spread  through  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  to  have  left 
traces  which  are  recognized  even  in  the  present  Spanisli.' 

*  Oil  tht»  snbjwt  of  the  Biacayans  and      ancient  Iberian,  two  rpf(iTen«»8  are  suf- 
th<*  (ienoont  uf  their  language  from  tho      ficiunt  for  the  present  puiiKMc.     Fint» 
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*  The  first  intruders  upon  the  Iberians  were  the  Celts,  *  377 
who,  according  to  Doctor  Percy's  theory,  constituted  the 
foremost  wave  of  the  successive  emigrations  that  broke  upon 
Europe  from  the  overflowing  multitudes  of  Asia.  At  what 
precise  period  the  Celts  reached  Spain,  or  any  other  of  the 
Western  countries  they  overran,  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
I>ut  the  contest  between  the  invaders  of  the  soil  and  its  posses- 
S(jr3  was,  from  the  few  intimations  of  it  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  long  and  bloody  ;  and,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  the  early 
successtiil  invasions  of  countries  by  wandering  masses  of  the 
hunuui  race,  portions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  driven  to 
the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  and  the  remainder  became 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  conquerors.  The  new  people, 
thus  formed  of  two  races  that,  in  antiquity,  had  the  reputation 
of  being  warlike  and  powerful,  was  appropriately  called  the  Cel- 
tilxjriaii,^  and   constituted  the  body  of  the  population  which. 


'*  UImt  <li«»  Cantabrisclifs  oder  Baskische 
Sj»nirh«*,"  by  Wilheliu  von  Humboldt, 
publi.slicd  an  an  A{iiM>ndix  to  A(iclung 
aii.l  VatiTs  "  Mithndates,"  Theil  IV., 
1817,  Nvo,  pp.  275-360.  And,  second, 
•*  Priifiin;^  der  Untcrsuchungen  iiber  die 
I'lU'Widiner  Ili8|NiMiens  vcnnittelst  der 
ViLskisi  lu-n  Spraclie,"  etc.,  by  W.  Ton 
H  iiii]K>ldt,  4to,  IWlin,  1821.  Theodmi- 
i;i]»lc  learning,  philosophy,  and  acuteness 
Nvhirh  thU  remarkable  man  brought  to 
all  hi.s  philological  discussdons  are  appa- 
rent in  these  treatises,  both  of  wnich 
are  naideretl  singularly  satisfactory  by 
the  cir*  lunstance  that,  being  for  some 
i'nw  Prussian  Minister  at  Madrid,  he 
visit«'d  Biscay  and  studied  its  language 
on  iIm*  biK)t.  The  oldest  fragment  of 
HaK4pi«'  ]>(>etry  which  he  found,  and 
wliiih  is  given  in  the  "Mithridates," 
(Thtil  IV.  pp.  354-356,)  is  held  by 
tin*  l«';»nii'<l  of  Bis<^ay  to  l>e  nearly  or 
(piitc  as  ()1<1  as  the  time  of  Augustus, 
to  wliM^ir  Cantubrian  war  it  nrfers  ;  but 
this  r.iii  hanlly  be  admitt<^l,  though  it 
is  no  doubt  older  than  anything  we 
have  in  ihc  iiio<lern  dialects  of  Spain. 
It  is  an  im|K)rtant  document,  and  is 
examined  with  his  accustomed  learning 
and  aeiiteiiess  by  Fauriel,  '*Hist.  de  la 
Gaul.'  MeridionaUs'-  1836,  8vo,  Tom. 
II.  App.  iii.  I  do  not  sjK'ak  of  a  pleas- 
ant tre.itise,  "  De  la  Antiguedad  y  Uni- 
V'Tsalidad  del  Bascuense  en  Espafta," 
whi<h  Larrainendi  published  in  1728, 
nor  ol  the  Preface  and  Appeadix  to  his 


"  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Bascongada,**  1729 ; 
nor  of  AsUrloa's  "Apolo^"  1803; 
nor  of  Erro's  *'  Lensua  Frimitiva,*'  180d, 
and  his  "  Mundo  Primitivo,'*  an  unfin- 
ished work,  1815  ;  for  thev  all  lack 
judgment  and  precision.  If,  howeyer, 
any  i)enion  is  anxious  to  ascertain  their 
contents,  a  good  abstract  of  the  last  two 
books,  with  sufficient  reference  to  the 
first,  was  published  in  Boston,  by  Mr. 
Qeorge  William  Enrin^,  formerly  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Madrid,  with  aprefaoe 
and  notes,  under  the  title  of  "The  Al- 

Shabet  of  the  Primitive  Language  of 
pain,"  1829.  But  Humlwldt  is  to  be 
considered  the  safe  and  sufficient  author- 
ity on  the  whole  subject ;  for  though 
Astarloa's  work  is  not  without  leaminjg 
and  acuteness,  yet,  as  both  he  and  his 
follower,  Erro,  labor  chiefly  to  proTe, 
as  Larramendi  had  done  long  before^ 
that  the  lUistiue  is  the  original  langnage 
of  the  whole  human  race,  they  are  led 
into  a  great  many  whimsical  absurdi- 
ties, and  must  be  considere<l,  on  the 
whole,  anything  but  safe  guides.  See, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Astorian  dialect, 
some  remarks  by  Dr.  Julius  in  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  this  work,  Band  II. 
p.  457. 

'  The  remarkable  passage  in  Diodo- 
rus  Sioulua,  Bib.  Hist.,  Lib.  V.  o.  aS, 
is  well  known  ;  but  the  phramology 
should  l)e  noted  for  our  purpose  when 
he  speaks  of  the  union  of  the  people  aa 
dvour  ^tfifwr  dXid/Aur  lux^irrm.    The  for* 
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broken  into  various  tribes,  but  with  similar  manners  and  institu- 
tions, occupied  the  Peninsula  when  it  first  became  known  to  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europa  The  language  of  the  Celts,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  represented  in  the  present  Spanish,  as  it  is 
in  the  French  and  even  in  the  Italian,  though  but  slightly,  of 

course,  in  either  of  them.* 
*  378        *  Thus  I'ar,  all  access  to  Spain  had  been  by  land ;  for, 

in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history,  no  other 
mode  of  enii^^ration  or  invasion  was  known.  But  the  Phoeni- 
cians, tlie  oiliest  commercial  people  of  classical  antiquity,  soon 
afterwards  found  their  way  thither  over  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
teiTcinean.  At  what  time  they  arrived  in  Spain,  or  where  they 
made  their  lirst  establishment,  is  not  known.  A  mystery  hangs 
over  this  remarkable  people,  darker  than  belongs  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  wary  spirit 
in  which  they  pursued  their  commercial  adventures.  Their 
position  at  home  made  colonization  the  obvious  and  almost  the 
only  means  of  commercial  wealth  among  them,  and  Spain  proved 
tlie  most  tem])ting  of  the  countries  to  which  their  power  could 
reach.  Their  chief  Spanisli  colonies  were  near  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  in  the  neighl^orliood  of  our  present  Cadiz,  which  they 
probably  founded,  and  about  the  mouth  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalc^uivir.  Their  great  object  was  the  mines  of  precious 
metals  with  which  ancient  Spain  alx)unded.  For  Spain,  from 
the  earliest  notices  of  its  history  till  the  fall  of  the  Itoman 
Empire,  was  the  El  Doi*ado  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  fur- 


tit'th  MHition  of  IIiiinlwldt'H  "Pnifuiig" 
should  ii\>o  Im'  n'a<l ;  and  the  iM'^i^iiiiiing 
of  thi*  Third  15<^>k  of  Stmbo,  in  which 
he  gives,  ns  usual,  a  good  deal  that  Ls 
curious  alK)nt  history  and  manners,  as 
well  as  gi'Ogniphy,  and  a  gtMnl  d«*ttl  that 
is  incnMlihl*',  sueh  as  tlint  tln^  Tuiih?tani 
hajl  jKu'try  and  jMi.'tii'ul  laws  six  thou- 
Rand  years  old.  Kd.  Liisauh.,  1720,  p. 
13».  C. 

*  In  sneaking  of  tlie  two  earliest  lan- 
guage's of  tlic  S|ianish  I^■nins\da,  1  have 
contiued  niywdf  to  the  known  facts  of 
the  cas«',  without  entering  into  the  eu- 
rious  speculations  to  which  these  facta 
have  led  inquisitive  and  philos<»phical 
minds.  But  thost>  who  are  iiit<?ri'sted 
in  such  incpiiries  will  find  almndant 
materials  for  their  study  in  the  remark- 
able *'  Kesearches  into  the  Physical  His- 
tory of  Mankind,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Prich- 


ard,"  r»  vols.  8vo,  TiOndon,  1836-1847; 
and   in   the  acute   "  Report  *'   of    tho 
Chevalier  Bunscu  to  the  Seventeenth 
Meeting    of   the   British   Association, 
i^mdon,  1848,  pf).  254-299.      If  we 
follow  their  theories,  the  Basiiue  may 
Im>  rrganled  as  the  language  ot  a  race 
that  came  originally  from  the  northern 
piirts  of  Asia  and  Eurojie,  and  to  which 
Prichartl  gives  the  name  of  Ugro-Tar- 
tarian,  while  the  Celtic  language  is  that 
of  till*  oldest  of  the  great  emigrations 
from  the  mon*  southern  portions  of  Asia, 
wliifh  Buus4fn  calls  the  Japhetic     A 
ver>'  gfHxl  ethnographical  account  of  the 
Bi.scayans,  etc.  —  apt  for  this  particular 
di^^cussion  —  may  oe  found  in  M.  WiU- 
komm,  *'  Wandeningen  durch  dieNoi^ 
diist  lichen    uud    Centmlen    Provinmi 
Si^inien's,"  1852,  Tom.  11.  pp.  165- 
235. 
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nished  a  krge  proportion  of  the  materials  for  its  circulating 
wealth.^  During  a  long  period,  too,  these  mines  seem  to  have 
been  known  only  to  the  Phcenicians,  who  thus  reseWed  to 
themselves  the  secret  of  a  great  power  and  influence  over  the 
nations  near  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  —  establishing  colo- 
nies, as  was  their  custom,  to  secure  the  sources  of  their  wealth, 
—  they  carried  their  language  and  manners  through  a 
*  considerable  part  of  the  South  of  Spain,  and  even  far  *  379 
round  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.® 

But  the  Phoenicians  had  still  earlier  founded  a  colony  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  which,  under  the  name  of  Carthage, 
was  destined  to  grow  more  powerful  than  the  country  that  sent 
it  forth.  Its  means  were  the  same ;  for  the  Carthaginians 
became  eminently  a  commercial  people,  and  depended  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  resources  of  their  colonies.  They  trod 
closely  and  almost  constantly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  mother 
country,  and  often  supplanted  her  power.  It  was,  in  fact, 
through  the  Phoenician  colonies  that  the  Carthaginians  entered 
Spain,  whose  tempting  territory  was  divided  from  them  only  by 
the  Mediterranean.  But  for  a  long  period,  though  they  main- 
tained a  large  military  force  in  Cadiz,  and  stretched  their  posses- 
sions boldly  and  successfully  along  the  Spanish  shores,  they  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  or  to  do 
more  than  occupy  enough  of  the  country  to  overawe  its  popula- 
tion and  control  its  trade.  When,  however,  the  First  Punic  War 
had  rendered  Spain  of  more  consequence  to  the  Carthaginians 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  they  undertook  its  entire  conquest 
and  occupation.  Under  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
they  spread  themselves  at  once  over  nearly  the  whole  country, 


*  The  general  statement  may,  per- 
haps, be  taken  from  Mariana,  (Lib.  I.  c. 
15, )  who  gives  the  story  as  it  has  come 
down  through  tradition,  fable,  and  his- 
tory, with  no  more  critical  acumen  than 
is  common  with  the  Spanish  historians. 
But  such  separate  facts  as  are  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (Lib.  XXXIV.  c.  10, 
46,  Lib.  XL.  c.  43,  with  the  notes  in 
Drakenborch)  bring  with  them  a  more 
distinct  impression  of  the  immense 
wealth  obtained  anciently  from  Spain 
than  any  general  statements  whateyer ; 
even  more  than  those  of  Strabo,  Diodo- 
rus,   etc.     It  has  been  supposed  by 


Heeren,  and  by  others  before  and  since, 
(Ideen,  1824,  Band  I.  TheU  ii.  p.  68,) 
that  the  Tarshiah  of  the  Prophets  Eze- 
kiel  (xxvii.  12)  and  Isaiah  (Ix.  8,  9) 
was  in  Spain,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
ancient  Tartessus;  but  this  is  denied, 
(Memorias  de  la  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  Tom.  III.  p.  820,)  and,  no  doubt, 
if  the  Tarshish  or  the  Prophets  were  in 
Spain,  there  must  have  oeen  another 
l^rshish  in  Cilicia,  that  is  mentioned 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

*  See  Heeren's  Ideen,  Band  I.  Theil 
iL  pp.  24-71,  4th  edit.,  1824,  where 
the  whole  subjeot  is  diacossed. 
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as  far  as  the  Ibems,  and,  building  Carthagena  and  some  other 
strong  places,  seemed  to  have  taken  final  possession  of  the 
Peninsula,  on  which  the  Bomans  had  not  yet  set  foot 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tage then*  dangerous  rivals  had  gained.  By  the  first  treaty  of 
peace  made  between  these  great  powers,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  Carthaginians  should  advance  no  farther,  —  should  neitlier 
molest  Saguntum  nor  cross  the  Iberus.  Hannibal  violated  these 
conditions,  and  the  Second  Punic  War  broke  out,  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era.^  The  Scipios 
entered  Spain  in  consequence  of  it ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  in  the 
year  B.  C.  201,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  longer  any  possessions 
in  Europe,  altliough,  as  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  left 
in  the  population  and  language  of  Spain  traces  which  have 

never  been  wholly  obliterated.® 
♦  380        *  But,®  though,  by  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Cartha- 


'  "Ne  transicria  Ilterum  ;  ne  quid 
rei  tibi  sit  cum  Saguntiniii.  Ad  I  Ix'rum 
est  Saguntum  :  uus4|uam  to  vestigio 
moveris."  Tliese  are  the  bitter  words 
Livy  gives  to  IIanui))a],  when  he  n*i»- 
resents  that  general  as  exciting  the 
indignation  of  his  troops  against  the 
Romans  for  having  ini{K>fled  such  con- 
ditions in  the  peac'e  he  had  just  broken. 
Hist.,  Lib.  XaI.  c.  44. 

*  A  sufficient  account  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Si>ain  niuy  lie  found  in  Ifec- 
ren'a  Idem.  liand  11.  Theil  i.  pp.  85-99, 
and  172-199.  But  Mariana  contains 
the  more  national  idejis  and  traditions, 
(Lib.  I.  c.  19,  eti;.,)  and  Depping  is 
more  amph'  (Hist.   Generale  de  TEs- 


liagn 


ne,  1811,  Tom.  I.  pp.  64-96). 

Of  the  Greeks  in  Spain,  it  has  not 
lK*en  thouglit  necessary  here  to  s[K>Ak. 
Their  few  (establishments  were  on  the 
southern  coast,  and  rather  on  the  east- 
em  |»art  of  it ;  but  they  were  of  little 
consequence  and  do  not  sc^em  to  have 
))nHluce<l  any  lasting  etfet't  on  the  char- 
a(!ter  or  languap'  of  the  country.  They 
were,  in  fact,  rather  a  result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rich  and  cultivated  Greek 
colony  in  the  South  of  France,  whoso 
capital  Keat  was  Marxeillrs,  or  of  the 
spirit  which  in  Rhodes  and  elsewhere 
s»fnt  out  adventurers  to  th<»  far  w&st. 
(Si>i>  I^'iicdictins,  Illst.  Litt.  de  la 
France,  1733.  4to,  Tom.  L  pp.  71,  etc.) 
For  thos<^  who  an*  curious  aliout  the 
Greeks  in  S|taiD,  more  than  they  will 


probably  desire  will  be  found  in  the 
elaborate  and  clumsy  work  of  Maaden, 
Hist.  Crit.  de  Espafta,  Tom.  I.  p.  811, 
Tom.  111.  pp.  76,  etc.  Aldrete  (Origen 
de  la  Lengua  EspaAola,  1674,  f.  65,  bat 
first  printed  in  1609)  his  collected  aboat 
ninety  Spanish  woixis  to  which  he  at- 
tributes a  Greek  ori^n  ;  but  nearly  all 
of  them  may  be  easily  traced  thTOiU||i 
the  T^atin,  or  else  they  belong  to  tne 
Northern  invaders  or  to  Italy.  Mari- 
na, a  good  authority  on  this  particalar 
|K)int,  says :  "I  do  not  deny,  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage are  found  many  words  pnrelj 
Greek,  and  occasional  pnrases  and  turns 
of  expression  that  are  in  Attic  taste ; 
but  tnis  is  because  they  had  first  been 
adoT»ted  by  the  Ijitin  language,  which 
is  tne  mother  of  ours."  Hem.  de  la 
Real  Acad.,  Tom.  IV.,  Ensayo,  etc., 
|).  47.  There  is  a  curious  inscription 
in  Nunes  de  LiaO,  (Origem  da  Lingoa 
Portugesa,  Lisboa,  1784,  p.  32,)  from  m 
temple  erected  by  Greeks  at  Ampnriaa 
to  Diana  of  Kpliesus,  which  states,  that 
"  nee  relicta  Gnecorum  lingua,  nee  irft- 
omiiU  {tatria;  Ibene  recei)to,  in  moreai 
in  liuffunm,  in  jura,  in  ditionem  cessere 
limaanam^  M.  Oathego  et  L.  Apronio 
(.\>ss.'*  No  doubt,  these  Greeks  came 
from  ^farseilles.  or  wi>re  connected  witK 
it ;  and  no  doubt  they  spoke  Latin. 
But  the  ancient  Iberian  language  seema 
to  Im  recogni7<Hl  as  existing,  also,  among 
them.    Ampurias,  however,  was  gea- 
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ginians  were  thus  driven  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the 
Eomans  were  far  from  having  obtained  unmolested  or  secure 
possession  of  it.  The  Carthaginians  themselves,  even  when 
engaged  in  a  commerce  whose  spirit  was,  on  the  whole,  peaceful, 
had  never  ceased  to  be  in  contest  with  the  warlike  Celtiberian 
tribes  of  tlie  interior ;  and  tlie  Romans  were  obliged  to  accept 
the  inheritance  of  a  warfare  to  which,  in  their  chamcter  of  in- 
truders, they  naturally  succeeded.  The  Roman  Senate,  indeed, 
according  to  their  usual  policy,  chose  to  regard  Spain,  from  the 
end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  both  as  conquered  and  as  a  pro- 
vince ;  and,  in  truth,  they  had  really  obtained  permanent  and 
quiet  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it  But,  from  the 
time  when  the  Roman  armies  first  entered  the  Peninsula  until 
they  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  it,  —  except  the  mountains 
of  the  Northwest,  which  never  yielded  to  their  power, —  two 
complete  centuries  elapsed,  filled  with  bloodshed  and  crime.  No 
province  cost  the  Roman  people  a  price  so  great.  The  struggle 
for  Numantia,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  the  ware  against 
Viriates,  and  the  war  of  Sertorius,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
that  between  Pompey  *  and  Ctesar,  —  all  show  the  for-  *  381 
midable  character  of  the  protracted  contest  by  which 
alone  the  Roman  power  could  be  confirmed  in  the  Peninsula ; 
so  that,  though  Spain  was  the  first  portion  of  the  continent  out 
of  Italy  which  the  Romans  began  to  occupy  as  a  province,  it 
was  the  very  last  of  which  their  possession  was  peaceful  and 
unquestioned.'^ 

From  the  outset,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  union 
between  the  two  races,  wherever  the  conquerors  were  able  to 
establish  quietness  and  order ;  for  the  vast  advantages  of  Roman 
civilization  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  adoption  of  Roman 


(•rally  in  S|>ain  held  to  be  of  Greek 
oii^iii,  as  we  may  see  in  ditferent  ways, 
mid  Hinon^  the  rest  in  the  foUowmg 
lines  of  £.s{iiiio8a,  who,  when  Alam- 
broil  t.onii*8  th<Te  with  the  Infanta  Fe- 
iiisa,  says :  — 

Juntan  i  la  dadad,  que  fVi^  ftrndada 
Dt  eauttKt  Griff  OS,  lica  y  baiitcekla. 

Sofninda  Parte  de  Oiiaodo,  ed.  1666, 
Canto 


»^  Livius,  Hist.  Rom.,  Ub.  XXVIII. 
c.  12.  The  u'ortls  arc  remarkable. 
*'  Itaque  ergo  prima  Romanis  initia 
provinciarum,  quse  qiiidem  continentia 
Bint,  ^)08trema  omnium,  nottrft  demum 


ffitatc,  ductn  anspicioqne  Augiisti  Csesa- 
ris,  penlomita  est.** 

when  the  leame<l  Florez.,  anthor  of 
the  "Espafta  Sapaila,*'  published,  in 
1774,  a  map  to  illustrate  all  the  battles 
the  Romans  had  fought  in  Spain,  he 
put  on  the  title*page  of  the  curious 
tract  to  which  it  was  attached,  that  he 
published  it  to  show,  **lo  que  dice  \m 
Sagrada  Eecritura,  que  los  Romanes 
conc^uistaron  a  Elspalka  eon  eonado  y 
pacieticia^;  —  referring  to  the  strikioff 
passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  eightS 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  wucMr 
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manners  and  tlie  Latin  language.  This  union,  from  the  great 
impoi-tance  of  the  province,  the  Romans  desired  no  less  than  the 
natives.  Forty-seven  years  only  after  they  entered  Spain,  a 
colony,  consisting  of  a  large  body  of  the  descendants  from  the 
mingled  blood  of  Bomans  and  natives,  was,  therefore,  established 
by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Senate,  with  privileges  beyond  the 
usual  policy  of  their  govemment.^^  A  little  later,  colonies  of  all 
kinds  were  greatly  multiplied;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
CiFsar  and  Livy  without  feeling  that  the  Eoman.  policy  was  more 
generous  to  Spain,  than  it  was  to  any  other  of  the  countries  that 
successively  came  within  its  control.  Tarragona,  where  the 
Scipios  first  landed,  Carthagena,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  and  Cor- 
dova, always  so  important,  early  took  the  forms  and  character  of 
the  larger  municipalities  in  Italy ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Cadiz,  for  numbers,  wealth,  and  activity,  was  second  only  to 
Kome  itself.^^  I^ng,  therefore,  before  Agrippa  had  broken  the 
power  of  the  mountaineers  at  the  North,  the  whole  South,  with 
its  rich  and  luxuriant  valleys,  had  become  like  another  Italy; 
a  fact,  of  which  the  descriptions  in  the  third  book  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  To  this,  how- 
ever, we  sliould  add  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  soon  after  the  pacification  of  the 
*  382  Nortli,  found  it  for  his  interest  to  extend  to  *  the  whole 
of  Spain  the  privileges  of  the  municipalities  in  Latium.^ 
Spaniards,  too,  earlier  than  any  other  strangers,  obtained  those 
distinctions  of  which  the  Romans  themselves  were  so  ambitious, 
and  which  they  so  reluctantly  grant<id  to  any  but  native  citizens. 
The  first  foreigner  that  ever  rose  to  the  consulship  was  Balbus, 
from  Cadiz,  and  he,  too,  was  the  first  foreigner  tliat  ever  gained 
the  honors  of  a  public  triumph.  The  first  foreigner  that  ever 
sat  on  tlie  throne  of  the  world  was  Trajan,  a  native  of  Italica, 
near  Seville  ; "  and  indeed,  if  we  examine  the  history  of  Kome 


"  Livius  Hist,  lloiii.,  Lib.  XLIII. 
c.  :J. 

*■-  Stnil>o,  Lib.  II L,  rspeiMallv  pp. 
1«)S,  UWK  (Ml.  ('us;iulM)n,  fol..  lt;20';  ami 
IMin.,  IIi«t.  Nut,  Lib.  III.  jjjj  2-4, 
but  ]>artioiilarly  Vol.  L,  h1.  Fninzii, 
17751,  p.  547.  A  Htriking  proof  of  the 
iiniKirtnim*  of  8|>ain,  in  aiiti«piity  ^n- 
cnilly.  iiiiiy  In*  frmiul  in  tbi>  fact  inci- 
ilcntally  stated  by  W.  von  Hiimbitldt, 
(Priifun;;,  etc.,  i$  2,  p.  3,)  that  "unri^nt 
uritt'i-it  hav«'  left  us  a  great  number  of 


S]winisb  namoB  of  places  ;—  in  propor- 
tion, a  gn*ater  numtwr  than  of  anv  other 
c'ountn*  exempt  Greece  and  Italy.  * 

"  Piin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  Ub.  Vll.  c.  44, 
where  the  distinction  is  s]»oken  of  as 
tiomething  surprising,  since  Pliny  adds, 
that  it  was  '*an  honor  which  our  ances- 
tors n-fused  even  to  those  of  Latium.'* 

»  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  Ub.  V.  c.  5, 
with  tlie  note  of  Hanlouin,  and  with 
Antonio,  nib1ioth<*ca  Hi8{«na  Vetai^ 
foL,  17S7,  Lib.  L  c  ii. 
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from  the  time  of  Hannibal  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
we  shall  probably  find  that  no  part  of  the  world,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  contributed  so  much  to  the  resources,  wealth,  and 
power  of  the  capital,  as  Spain,  and  that  no  province  received,  in 
return,  so  large  a  share  of  the  honors  and  dignities  of  the 
Iloman  government. 

On  all  accounts,  therefore,  the  connection  between  Eome  and 
Spain  was  intimate,  and  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the 
province  took  their  character  early  from  those  of  the  capital 
Sertorius  found  it  a  wise  policy  to  cause  the  children  of  the 
principal  native  families  to  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  to 
become  accomplished  in  the  literature  and  elegant  knowledge  to 
be  found  in  those  admirable  languages ;  ^  and  when,  ten  years 
later,  Metellns,  in  his  turn,  had  crushed  the  power  of  Sertorius, 
and  came  home  triumphant  to  Rome,  he  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  native  Cordovan  poets,  against  whose  Latinity  the 
fastidious  ear  of  Cicero  was  able  to  object  only  that  their  accent 
had  ptJigm  quiddam  .  .  .  .  jxtque  peregrinum, — something  thick, 
or  rude,  and  foreign.^® 

From  this  period  Latin  writers  began  to  be  constantly  pro- 
duced in  Spain.^^  Fortius  Latro,  a  native  of  Cordova,  but  a 
public  advocate  of  the  highest  reputation  at  Rome,  opened  in 
the  metropolis  the  earliest  of  those  schools  for  Roman  rhetoric 
tliat  afterwards  became  so  numerous  and  so  famous,  and,  among 
other  distinguished  men,  numbered  as  his  disciples  Octavius 
Ca3sar,  Maecenas,  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  Ovid.  The  two  Senecas 
were  Spaniards,  and  so  was  Lucan ;  names  celebrated  enough, 
certainly,  to  have  conferred  lasting  glory  on  any  city 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empira  Martial  came  *  from  *  383 
Bilbilis,  and,  in  his  old  age,  retired  there  again  to  die  in 
peace,  amidst  the  scenes  which,  during  his  whole  life,  seem  to 
have  been  dear  to  him.  Columella,  too,  the  best  of  the  Roman 
writers  on  agriculture,  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  so,  it  is  possible, 
were  Quinctilian  and  Silius  Italicus.  Many  others  might  be 
added,  whose  rights  and  reputation  as  orators,  poets,  and  histori- 

15  Plutarchus  in  Sertorium,  c.  14.  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Am^d^ 

i«  Pro  Archia,  §  10.     It  should  he  Thierry's  "Histoire  de  la  Gaule  sous 

noted    especially,   that    Cicero   makes  1' Administration  Romaine,"  Svo,  1840, 

them  natives  of  Cordova,  —  "Corduhe  Tom.  I.  pp.  211-218  ;  a  work  which 

nati^  poetis."  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  as  far  as  it 

1^  Some  exceUent  and  closely  con-  goes. 
d(Mised  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be 
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ans  were  fully  acknowledged  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  or  the  best  days  of  the  Empire ; 
but  their  works,  tliough  famous  in  their  own  time,  have  perished 
in  tlie  genenil  wi*eck  of  the  larger  part  of  ancient  literatuia 
The  great  lights,  however,  of  Roman  letters  in  Spain  are  familiar 
to  all,  and  are  at  once  recognized  as  constituting  an  important 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  an  essential  part 
of  the  glory  of  Roman  civilization.^® 

After  this  period,  no  considerable  change,  that  needs  to  be 
noticed,  took  place  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  tlie  Roman  power.^®  Undoubtedly,  at  the  North- 
west, and  especially  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  what 
is  now  called  Biscay,  the  language  and  institutions  of  Rome  were 
never  established ;  ^  but,  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  country, 
whatever  tliere  was  of  public  policy  or  intellectual  refinement 
rested  on  tlie  basis  of  tlie  Roman  character  and  of  Roman  civili- 
zation. T3ut  the  Roman  diameter  and  civilization  decayed  there, 
as  they  did  everywhere,  and  though,  during  the  last  four  cen- 
turies in  which  the  Imperial  authority  was  acknowledged  in 
Spain,  the  country  enjoyed  more  of  tranquillity  than  was  enjoyed 
in  any  other  province  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  still,  like 
the  othei*s,  it  was  mucli  disturbed  during  the  whole  of  this  fatal 

period,  and  was  gmdually  yielding  to  the  common  destiny. 
*  384        *  It  was  during  this  troubled  interval  that  another 

great  cause  of  change  was  introduced  into  Spain,  and 


^*  Of  Koninn  writprs  in  Spain,  the 
accounts  art'  ubinulmt.  Tin*  first  Iwok, 
however,  of  Antonio's  "  Hibliotlieca 
Vetus"  is  sufficient.  J^ut,  aft4T  all 
that  has  Tkm'u  written,  it  has  always 
8i*enie(l  singular  to  me  that  llunu^ 
should  liave  used  exa«:tly  the  word  pri- 
tits,  when  intending  speeifieally  to  char- 
ut'terizti  the  Spanianls  of  his  time,  (II. 
Od.  XX.  19,)  unless /fr/Vz/N  is  usi*d  with 
refen-nee  to  its  relations  with  erjKrittr, 
rather  than  in  xXa  usual  sense  of  kiinwd. 
Sir  .lames  Mackintosh,  sneaking  of  the 
l^itin  writei-s  i»ro(lu<'ed  l)y  Simin,  sa^^s 
thev  wei-e  **  the  must  famous  of  their 
Hge."  J  list.  Kng.,  Vol.  I.  p.  21,  Ivon- 
don,  1S30. 

i'-*  The  stor\'  toM  hy  Aulus  Oellius, 
(NN.  AA.,  Lib.  XIX.  e.  9,)  alwut  An- 
toninuM  Julianu.s  a  Spanianl,  who  ex- 
eitiised  the  profession  of  a  rhetoririan 
at  lionie,  shows  pleasantly  that  there 


was  no  Spanish  literature  at  that  time 
(circa  A.  I).  200)  except  the  LAtiii ; 
for  when  tlic  "Greci  plusculi"  at  table 
reproached  Antoninus  with  the  poverty 
of  I^tin  literature,  they  reproached  him 
as  one  who  was  a  party  coDoemed,  and 
he  defended  himself  just  as  a  Roman 
would  liavp  done,  by  quotations  from 
the  Latin  po«*t8.  His  patriotism  waa 
evidently  Roman,  and  the  pniria  linffua 
wliieli  lie  \-indicatc>d  was  the  Latin. 

'^  In  the  beautiful  fragment  of  a  His- 
tory of  Kngland  by  Sir  J.  Mackintoeh, 
lie  says,  ut  supra,  with  that  spirit  of 
acute  and  philosopliical  cenenlization 
for  whitdi  he  was  so  remarkable  :  "  The 
ordinary  )K)licy  of  Rome  was  to  confine 
the  barlwrians  within  their  mountaina." 
The  striking  poem  in  Basque,  given  bf 
W.  von  Hnmtwldt,  (Mithndatea»  Bend 
IV.  p.  354,)  shows  the  same  tact  in  re- 
lation to  Biscay. 
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began  to  produce  its  wide  effects  on  whatever  of  intellectual 
culture  existed  in  the  country.  This  great  cause  was  Chtistian- 
ity.  The  precise  point  of  time,  or  the  precise  mode,  of  its  first 
appearance  in  Spain  cannot  now  be  determined.  But  it  was 
certainly  taught  there  in  the  second  century,  and  seems  to  have 
come  in,  through  the  southern  coast,  from  Africa.^  At  first,  as 
elsewhere,  it  was  persecuted,  and  tlierefore  professed  in  secret ; 
but  as  early  as  the  year  300,  churches  had  been  publicly  estab- 
lished, and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  and  Osius  of  Cordova, 
it  was  the  acknowledged  and  prevalent  religion  of  large  parts  of 
the  country.  What  is  of  consequence  to  us  is,  that  the  language 
of  Christianity  in  Spain  was  the  Latin.  Its  instructions  were 
obviously  given  in  Latin,  apd  its  early  literature,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
peared in  Spain,  is  found  wholly  in  that  language.^  This  is 
very  important,  not  only  because  it  proves  the  great  diffusion  of 
the  Latin  language  there  from  the  third  century  to  the  eighth, 
but  because  it  shows  that  no  other  language  was  left  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  it,  at  least  through  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  the  country. 

The  Christian  clergy,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  did  little 
or  nothing  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain, 
or  to  maintain  whatever  of  an  intellectual  tone  they  found 
in  the  institutions  established  by  the  Romans.®    How  early 


'*  Depping,  Tom.  II.  pp.  118,  etc. 
But  those  who  wish  to  see  how  absurdly 
even  ^rave  historians  can  write  on  the 
gravest  subjects  may  find  all  sorts  of 
inconsistencies,  on  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth 
lK)ok  of  Mariana,  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  other  national  writers  who  have 
occasion  to  touch  upon  it. 

**  On  the  subject  of  early  Christianity 
in  Spain,  the  thifd  chapter  of  the  fourth 
l»ook  of  Depping  contains  enough  for 
all  but  those  who  wish  to  make  the 
subject  a  separate  and  especial  study. 
Such  |>ersons  will  naturally  look  to 
Florez  and  Kisco,  **  Elspalia  Sagrada," 
and  thi'ir  authorities,  which,  however, 
must  b«'  consulted  with  caution,  as  they 
are  full  of  the  inconsistencies  alluded 
to  in  t)ie  last  note. 

2*  One  reason  why  the  clergy  did  lit- 
tle to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Latin, 
and  much  to  corrupt  it,  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  was,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  hold  their  intercourse  with  the  com- 


mon people  in  the  degraded  Latin. 
And  this  intercourse,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
mon people,  was  a  large  part  of  all  that 
the  clergy  did  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church.  For  the  Christian  clergy  in 
Spain,  as  elsewhere,  addressed  them- 
selves, for  a  long  period,  to  the  lower 
and  more  ignorant  classes  of  society, 
because  the  refined  and  the  powerful 
refused  to  listen  to  them.  But  the 
Latin  spoken  by  those  classes  in  Spain, 
whether  it  were  what  was  called  the 
"lingua  rustica"  or  not,  was  undoubt- 
edly different  from  the  purer  Latin 
spoken  by  the  more  cultivated  and 
favored  classes,  just  as  it  was  in  Italy, 
and  even  much  more  than  it  was  there. 
In  addressing  the  common  people,  their 
Christian  teachers  in  Spain,  tnerefore, 
very  early  found  it  expedient,  and  prob- 
ably necessary,  to  use  the  degraded 
Latin,  which  the  common  people  spoke. 
At  last,  as  we  learn,  no  other  was  in- 
telligible to  them ;  for  the  grammatical 
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*385  these  institutions,  *and  especially  the  ancient  schools, 
'decayed  tliere,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  was  earlier  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries  even  the  ecclesiastics  were  sunk  into  the  grossest 
ignorance,  so  that,  when  Gr^ory  tlie  Great,  who  was  Pope  from 
590  to  604,  warned  Licinian,  Bishop  of  Cartliagena,  not  to  give 
consecration  to  persons  without  education,  Licinian  replied,  that 
unless  it  were  permitted  to  consecrate  those  who  knew  only  that 
Christ  had  been  crucified,  none  could  be  found  to  fill  the  priestly 
office.^  In  fact,  Isidore  of  Seville,  the  famous  Archbishop  and 
saint,  wlio  died  in  636,  is  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics 
that  attempted  to  write  I^atin  with  purity ;  and  even  he  thought 
so  ill  of  classical  antiquity,  that  he  prohibited  the  monks  under 
his  control  from  reading  books  written  by  heathen  of  the  olden 
time  ;^  thus  taking  away  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best,  means 
of  preserving  from  its  threatened  comiption  the  language  they 
wrote  and  s{xjke.^    Of  course  this  corruption  advanced,  in  times 


Latin,  oven  of  tlie  office  of  the  Mam, 
ci*a»<'d  to  Ihj  so.  In  this  way,  ('hris- 
tianity  must  have  coiitributetl  directly 
and  nmtcrially  to  the  degradation  of  the 
Ijatin,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
dialects,  jiuit  as  it  contributed  to  fonn 
tlie  modem  character,  as  diAtinfl^lish(^d 
from  the  ancient.  Indeed,  without  en- 
tering into  the  mu<'h  vexed  questions 
concerning  the  liwjun  rusfica  or  quo- 
tidutna,  its  ori^n,  chanu'ter,  and  prev- 
alence, 1  (^innot  help  sayiuf;,  that  1  am 
]N*rHuaded  the  moilern  lauguai^ea  and 
their  dialeets  in  the  South  of  Euro])e 
wen*,  Ru  fur  as  the  Latin  was  concerned, 
formeil  out  of  the  ])opuIar  and  vul^^ir 
Latin  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  (rom- 
mon  {>e<i])l(.*  :  and  that  Christianity, 
more  than  any  other  single  ufius<*,  was 
the  nitMlium  and  means  hy  which  this 
change  from  one  to  the  other  wjls  bnnight 
alK)ut.  For  the  limjiut  ruatiai^  see 
Morhof,  l>e  PataWnitate  Liviand,  (Mipp. 
vi,  vii,  and  ix  ;  and  Du  Cange,  De 
Causis  (^irnijJtH*  l^tinitatis,  §§  13-25, 
pH'tixed  to  his  (rhtssarium. 

*•  Th»*  ]KisKiige  from  Licinian  is  given 
in  a  note  to  Kiehhorn's  '*  Allgenieino 
Crt'schiehte  der  Cultur,"  ITOi*.  8vo, 
Band  11.  p.  467.  S«t%  also,  Castro, 
hihlioteea  Rsjtai^ola,  1780,  folio,  Tom. 
II.  p.  275. 

^  Isidore,  as  citwl  at  length  in  Eich- 
honi's  •'Cultur/'  Band  U.  p.  470, 
not./  (I). 


*  For  Isidoms  Hispalensis,  aee  An- 
tonio.  Bib.  Vet.,  Lib.  v.  capp.  iii,  it  ; 
and  Castro,  Bib.  Esp.,  Tom.  H.  ppi 
293-344.  I  judge  Isidore's  LHtimty 
chiefly  from  his  "  Etymologianiiii  Libii 
XX.,"  and  hia  "  De  Summo  Bono,  Libii 
III.,"  fol.,  1483,  lit.  Goth.  No  doabt, 
there  are  many  words  in  Isidore  of  Se> 
ville  that  are  not  of  classical  anthoritj. 
some  of  which  he  marks  as  snch,  and 
others  not ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his 
I^tinity  is  respet^table.  Among  tha 
corrupt  won  Is  he  uses  are  a  few  that  ars 
curious,  because  thev  hare  descended 
into  the  modem  Castilian ;  such  as  **a#- 
trotrwt,  ab  astro  dictus,  quasi  inalo  aiders 
natuA,"  (Et>iuol.,  1483,  fol.,  50,  a,) 
which  api^ears  in  the  present  tuitroaa, 
the  familiar  term  iicnnitted  by  the 
S|Hinish  Acmlemy  for  unhappy,  dim*' 
tnnu ;  —  cftrt in/If  of  which  Isidore  sayi^ 
"('ortime  sunt  auliea,  id  est,  vela  de 
p«dlibus,  qualia  in  Exodo  leguntnr,** 
(Et>in.,  f.  97,  b,)  which  appears  in  the 
modern  SiNtnish  cifrtinn,  for  curtain  ;  — 
**cainuiia)i  vocamus  qu6d  in  his  dormi* 
musin/yf7;iur,"  (Et^^m.,  f.  96,  b,)  which 
hist  wonl,  wnia^  is  explained  afterwarda 
to  Ih?  **leetus  bn'vifl  et  circa  terram,** 
(Etj'm.,  f.  101,  a,)  and  both  of  which 
are  now  Smnisli,  oamiaa  being  the 
proper  woru  for  shirt,  and  cama  for 
InhI  ;  —  "  tn^intuin  His{Miui  vocant  quod 
manus  tegat  tantum,  est  enim  brevia 
amictus,"  (Etym.,  f.  97,  a,)  which  ii 
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of  confusion  and  national  trouble,  at  a  rapid  pace,  until  the 
spoken  language  of  the  country  became,  to  those  out  of  it,  an 
almost  unintelligible  jargon ;  and  the  offices  of  the  Church,  as 
they  were  read  at  mass  and  on  feast  days,  could  no  longer 
be  understood  by  the  body  of  the  worshippers.  *  Tliis  *  386 
was  the  result,  partly  of  the  decay  of  all  the  Roman  in- 
stitutions, and,  indeed,  of  all  the  principles  on  which  those 
institutions  had  rested,  and  partly  of  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Nortliern  barbarians,  whose  irruption,  with 
the  violences  that  followed  it,  left  for  a  long  time  neither  the 
quietness  nor  tlie  sense  of  security  necessary  even  to  the  hum- 
blest intellectual  culture.^ 

This  great  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians  effected  an- 
other and  most  important  revolution  in  the  language  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  in  fact  gave  to  it  a  new  character.  For  the  race 
of  men  by  whom  it  was  made  was  entirely  different,  both  in  its 
origin,  its  language,  and,  indeed,  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
national  character,  from  the  four  races  that  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  country.  The  new  invaders  belonged  to  those  vast 
multitudes  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  much  known  to  the 
Romans  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  who,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  had  been,  for  above  a  century,  leaning  with  a 
portentous  weight  upon  the  failing  barriers,  which,  on  the  banks 
of  tliat  noble  river,  had  long  marked  the  limits  of  Roman  power. 
Urged  forward,  not  only  by  the  natural  disposition  of  Northern 
nations  to  come  into  a  milder  climate,  and  of  barbarous  nations 
to  obtain  the  spoils  of  civilization,  but  by  uneasy  movements 
among  the  Tartars  of  Upper  Asia,  which  were  communicated 
through  the  Sclavonic  tribes  to  those  of  Germany,  their  accumu- 
lated masses  burst,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  with 
an  irresistible  impulse,  on  the  wide  and  ill-defended  borders  of 
the  Empire.  Without  noticing  the  tumultuous  attempts  that 
preceded  this  final  and  fatal  invasion,  and  were  either  defeated 
or  turned  aside,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  first  hordes  of  the 
irruption  which  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  empire  of  the 
w  orld  began  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of  the  year  406,  and 

the  Spanish  marUo;  —  and  so  on  with  ^  See  Eichhom*8  Cultur,   Band  II. 

a  few  others.     They  are,  however,  only  pp.    472,   etc.  ;  —  or,  for  more  ani^e 

curious  as  corrupted  Latin  words,  which  accounts,  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.,  lib.  V. 

happened  to  continue  in  use  till  the  and  YL;  and  Castro,  Bib.  Esp.,  Tom. 

iDodem  Spanish  arose,  several  centuries  II. 
later. 
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in  the  beginning  of  407.  These  hordes,  however,  were  pressed 
forward,  it  may  be  said  almost  without  a  figure,  by  the  merely 
physical  weight  of  tlie  large  bodies  that  followed  them.  Tribe 
succeeded  tribe,  with  all  the  facility  and  haste  of  a  nomadic  life, 
which  knows  neither  local  attachments  nor  local  interests,  and 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  violence  of  barbarians  seeking  the 
gnjsser  luxuries  of  civilization ;  so  that  when,  at  the  end  of  that 
century,  the  last  of  the  greater  warlike  emigrations  had  forced 
for  itself  a  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Koman  empire,  it  may 
be  tnily  said,  that,  from  the  Ehine  and  the  British  Clianuel  on 
the  one  side,  to  Calabria  and  Gibraltar  on  the  other,  there 
was  hardly  a  sjx)t  of  that  empire  over  which  they  had  not 

}>asse(l,  and  few  where  they  were  not  then  to  be  found 
*  387    *  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  masters  of  the  political  and 

military  power.^ 
In  tlie  particular  character  of  the  multitudes  that  finally 
established  themselves  within  its  territory,  Spain  was  certainly 
less  unfortunate  than  were  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
that  were  in  a  similar  manner  invaded.  The  first  tribes  that 
rushed  over  the  Pyrenees  —  the  Franks,  who  came  before  the 
general  invasion,  and  the  Vandali,  the  Alani,  and  the  Suevi, 
who,  as  far  as  SjKiin  was  concerned,  formed  its  vanguard  —  com- 
mitted, no  doubt,  atrocious  excesses,  and  produced  a  state  of 
(iruel  suffering,  which  is  elo([uently  and  indignantly  described  in 
a  well-known  ])assage  of  Mariana ;  ®  but,  after  a  comparatively 
short  period,  these  tribes  or  nations  ])assed  over  into  Africa  and 
never  returned.  The  Goths,  who  succeeiled  them  as  invaders, 
were,  it  is  true,  barbarians,  like  their  predecessors,  but  they  were 
l»jirl)arians  of  a  milder  and  more  generous  type.  Tliey  had  al- 
rcjidy  been  in  Italy,  where  they  had  become  somewhat  acqimint- 
e<l  with  the  Roman  laws,  manners,  and  language ;  and  when,  in 
411,  they  traversed  the  South  of  France  and  entered  the  Penin- 
sula, tliey  were  received  rather  as  friends  than  as  conquerors.** 
Indeed,  at  first,  their  authority  was  exerciseil  in  the  name  and 
on  iKjhalf  of  the  Empire;  but,  l)efore  the  century  was  ended, 
the  last  Emperor  of  the  West  had  ceased  to  reign ;  and,  by  a 
sort  of  inevitiible  necessity,  the  Visigoth  dynasty  was  established 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  acknowledged  by 
Odoa(?er,  the  earliest  of  the  barbarian  kings  of  Italy. 

»  (JililH)ii,  rhrtp.  XXX.  »  Mariana,  Lib.  V.  c  2. 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  1. 
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Previously,  however,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Visigoths  into 
Spain,  they  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  venerable 
Ulfilas ;  and,  as  early  as  466  -  484,  in  a  period  of  great  confusion, 
they  had  formed  for  themselves  a  criminal  code  of  laws,  to  whicli, 
in  506,  they  added  a  civil  code,  —  the  two  being  subsequently 
made  to  constitute  the  basis  of  that  important  body  of  laws 
wliich,  above  a  century  later,  was  compiled  by  the  fourth  Council 
of  Toledo.^^  But,  though  the  Visigoths  had  thus  adopted  some 
of  the  most  important  means  of  civilization,  their  language,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Northern  invaders,  remained  essentially 
barbarous.  It  was  never,  at  any  time,  in  Spain,  a  written  lan- 
guage. It  was  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  and  had  nothing,  or  almost 
nothing,  in  common  with  the  Latin.  Still,  the  people  who  spoke 
it  were  so  intimately  mingled  with  the  conquered  people,  and 
each,  from  its  position,  had  become  so  dependent  on  the  other, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether  they  should  find 
some  medium  of  communication  suited  to  the  daily  *  and  *  388 
hourly  intercoursb  of  common  life.  They  were,  in  fact, 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  same  consequences,  therefore,  followed, 
that  followed  in  the  other  Roman  or  Romanized  countries  which 
were  invaded  in  the  same  way.  A  union  of  the  two  languages 
took  place  ;  but  not  a  union  on  equal  terms.  This  was  impossi- 
ble. For  on  the  side  of  the  Latin  were  not  only  the  existing, 
though  decayed,  institutions  of  the  country,  but  whatever  of 
civilization  and  refinement  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  vast  and  growing  power  of  the  Christian  religion, 
with  its  organized  priesthood,  which  refused  to  be  heard  in  any 
other  language.  So  that,  if  the  Goths,  on  their  part,  had  the  politi- 
cal and  military  authority,  and  even  a  more  fresh  and  vigorous 
intellectual  character,  they  were  obliged,  on  the  whole,  to  submit 
to  such  prevalent  influences,  and  to  adopt,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
language  through  which  alone  they  could  obtain  the  benefits  of 
a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  The  Latin,  therefore, .  cor- 
rupted and  degraded  as  it  was,  remained  in  Spain,  as  it  did  in 
the  other  countries  where  similar  races  of  men  came  together, 
by  far  tlie  most  prominent  element  in  the  language  that  grew 
out  of  tlieir  union,  and  was  thus  made  to  constitute  the  grand 
basis  of  the  modem  Spanish. 

"  Gibbon,  Chap.  XXXVII.  ;  an  ar-      XXXI.,  on  the  Gothic  Laws  of  Spain ; 
tide   in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.       vid  Depping,  Tom.  II.  pp.  217,  etc. 
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Tlic  most  considerable  change  effected  by  the  invaders  in  the 
language  they  found  established  in  Spain  was  a  change  in  its 
grammatical  structure.  The  Goths,  like  any  uncivilized  people, 
could  learn  the  individual  words  of  the  more  cultivated  language 
they  every  day  heard,  easier  than  they  could  comprehend  the 
philosophical  spirit  of  its  grammar.  While,  therefore,  they 
freely  a^lopted  the  large  and  convenient  vocabulary  of  the  Latin, 
thc\v  compelled  its  compliciited  forms  and  constructions  to  yield 
to  the  3im])ler  constructions  and  habits  of  their  own  native 
dialects.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  striking  changes  they 
wrought  in  the  established  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and 
verbs.  The  Uomans,  it  is  well  known,  had  strict  declensions  to 
mark  the  relations  of  their  nouns,  and  strict  conjugations  by 
which  they  distinguished  the  times  of  their  verbs.  The  Goths 
Iiad  neither,  but  used  articles  united  with  prepositions  to  mark 
the  cases  of  tlieir  nouns,  and  auxiliaries  of  different  kinds  to 

mark  the  changes  in  the  meanings  of  their  verbs.® 
*  389        *  When,  therefore,  in  Spain,  they  received  the  Latin, 

where  no  article  existed,  they  compelled  tile,  as  the 
nearest  word  they  could  find,  to  serve  for  tlieir  definite  article, 
and  unics  for  tlieir  indefinite,  — so  that,  in  their  oldest  deeds  and 
other  documents,  we  find  such  ])hrases  as  ille  homo,  the  man ; 
vfim  homo,  a  man ;  ilia  niulier,  the  woman;  and  so  on,  —  from 
which  the  modern  Simnish  derives  its  articles  el  and  la,  vno, 
una,  etc.,  just  as  the  French,  by  a  similar  process,  obtained  the 
articles  le  and  la,  tm  and  itnc,  and  the  Italians  U  and  la,  uno  and 
vni',^  The  same  sort  of  comjjromise  took  place  in  relation  to 
the  verbs.  Instead  of  vin\  I  have  conquered,  they  said  habeo 
vidm;  instead  of  saying  amnr,  I  am  loved,  they  said  fium  ama- 
tus;  and  from  such  a  use  of  haln're  and  oise,  they  introduced  into 
the  modern  Spanish  the  auxiliaries  haber  and  srr,  as  the  Italians 
introduced  a  re  re  and  vsat'rr,  and   the  French   avoir  and  Arc.** 


**  In  t.ht»  earliest  rtotliic  that  ri'iiiaiiis 
to  118  (the  (l<)s|M»l.H  of  ritilas  «'irrft  A.  D. 
870)  thent  is  no  iiidi'tiinte  article  ;  and 
the  definiU>  d(M's  not  alwav**  o«'«Mir  where 
it  is  used  in  the  ori^nal  (fnfk,  fn)m 
whicli,  it  is  worth V  of  notice,  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  maAe  his  version,  and 
not  fit>m  th(>  Latin.  Hut  there  is  no 
riM-on,  I  think,  to  sn]>iM»s«'  that  the 
•rti«:le>  of  Iwth  sorts  w^re  not  UN«'d  hy 
th»'  Coths,  a-s  well  as  by  the  other 
Northern  tribes,  in  the  fifth  century, 


as  they  have  l>opn  ever  since.  See  Ul- 
tila-s  Ciothische  HilieliilMrnietzunf^,  ed. 
Zahn,  180r»,  Ato,  and,  es|KH.ialIy,  Ein* 
leitnnj^,  ])|).  US    87. 

'***  Kaynouard,  Tnnibadours,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  39,  43,  48,  etc.,  and  Diez,  Orain> 
niatik  der  Koniani.schon  Spraehen,  183S 
8vo.  lUnd  II.  pp.  13,  14,  93-100, 
14*,  145. 

**  liaynoiiard,  TroubadourSy  Tom.  L 
pp.  76-85. 
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This  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Goths  on  the  nouns 
and  verbs  of  the  Latin  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  changes  they 
brought  about  in  the  general  structure  of  that  language,  by 
which  they  contributed  their  full  share  towards  still  further 
corrupting  ity  as  well  as  towards  modelling  it  into  the  present 
Spanish;  —  a  great  revolution,  which  it  required  above  seven 
centuries  fairly  to  accomplish,  and  two  or  three  centuries  more 
entirely  to  caiTv  out  into  all  its  final  results  * 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  another  tremendous  invasion  had  burst 
upon  Spain ;  violent,  unforeseen,  and  for  a  time  threatening  to 
sweep  away  all  the  civilization  and  refinement  that  had  been 
preserved  from  the  old  institutions  of  the  country,  or  that  were 
springing  up  under  the  new.  This  was  the  remarkable  invasion 
of  the  Arabs,  which  compels  us  now  to  seek  some  of  the  materi- 
als of  the  Spanish  character,  language,  and  literature  in  the 
lieart  of  Asia,  as  we  have  already  been  obliged  to  seek  for  some 
of  them  in  the  extreme  North  of  Europa 

*  The  Arabs,  who,  at  every  period  of  their  history,  have  *  390 
been  a  picturesque  and  extraordinary  people,  received, 
from  the  passionate  religion  given  to  them  by  the  genius  and 
fanaticism  of  Mohammed,  an  impulse  that,  in  many  respects,  is 
unparalleled.  As  late  as  the  year  of  Christ  623,  the  fortunes 
and  the  fate  of  the  Prophet  were  still  uncertain,  even  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  own  wild  and  wandering  tribe  ;  yet,  in  less 
than  a  century  from  that  time,  not  only  Persia,  Syria,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  but  Egypt  and  all  the  North  of 
Africa,  had  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  military  faith.  A  suc- 
cess so  wide  and  so  rapid,  founded  on  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
so  speedily  followed  by  the  refinements  of  civilization,  is  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  history  of  the  world.* 

^  See,  on  the  whole  of  this  subject,  to  be  trusted  as  proofs  of  chaoge  in  the 

—  the  foniiat  ion  of  the  modem  dialects  langua^  because  they  may  have  arisen 

of  the  South  of  £urope,  —  the  excellent  from  the  carelessness  or  ipiorance  of  in- 

"Grammatik   der  Komaniiichen  Spra-  dividual  copyists.     Specimens  of  every 

chen  von  Fried.  Diez,"  Bonn,  1860,  3  sort  of  them  may  be  tound  in  the  "Co- 

vols.  8vo.     For  examples  of  corruptions  leccion  de  Cedulas,"  etc.,  referred  to  in 

of  the  Spanish  language,  such  as  are  VoL  I.  p.  48,  note,  and  in  the  "Colec- 

ahove  i-eferred  to,  take  the  following :  cion  de  Fueros  Municipales,'*  by  Don 

Fnites,  orate  pro  nos,  instead  of  Fratres,  Tomas  Mulioz  y  Romero,  Madrid,  1847, 

orate  pro  iwhis ;  —  SedecU  segregatus  a  foL,  Tom.  I.     See  also  August  Fuchs, 

coriHu^et  mnguisl^mini,  m^tfiaA  of  COT'  "Die  Romanischen  Sprachen  in  ihren 

pore  et  saiujuim.     (Marina,  Ensayo,  n.  yerhaltnis8enzumLateini8chen,"HaUe, 

22,  note,  in  Memorias  de  la  Academia  ae  1849,  8vo,  pp.  351,  etc. 
la  Hist.,  Tom.  iV.)    The  changes  in  "See  some  striking  remarks  on  the 

spelling  are  innumerable,  but  are  leas  adventorea  of  Mohammed,  in  Professor 
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When  the  Arabs  had  obtained  a  tolerably  quiet  possession  of 
the  cities  and  coasts  of  Africa,  it  was  natural  they  should  turn 
next  to  Spain,  from  which  they  were  separated  only  by  the 
straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  descent  was  made,  in  great 
force,  near  Gibraltar,  in  711 ;  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Moorish  writers,  and  of  Xerez,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Christians,  followed  immediately ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  tliey  had,  with  their  accustomed  celerity,  conquered  the 
whole  of  Spain,  except  the  fated  region  of  the  Northwest,  behind 
whose  mountains  a  hirge  body  of  Christians,  under  Pelayo,  re- 
treated, leaving  the  rest  of  their  country  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
conquerors. 

But  while  the  Christians  who  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Gothic  power  were  thus  either  shut  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Biscay  and  Asturias,  or  engaged  in  that  desperate  struggle  of 
nearly  eight  centuries,  which  ended  in  the  final  expulsion  of 
their  invaders,  the  Moors,^  throughout  the  centre  and  especially 
throughout  the  South  of  Spain,  were  enjoying  an  empire  as 
splendid  and  intellectual  as  the  elements  of  their  religion  and 
civilization  would  permit. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  glory  of  this  empire;  and 
the  effect  it  has  produced  on  the  literature  and  manners  of 
modem  times.  Long  ago,  a  disposition  was  shown  by  Huet  and 
Massieu  to  trace  to  them  the  origin  both  of  rhyme  and  of 
romantic  fiction ;  but  both  are  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  as  it  were  spontaneous  productions  of  the  human  mind, 
which  different  nations  at  different  periods  have  invented 
*391  separately  for  themselves.^  Somewliat  *  later,  Father 
Andres,  a  'learned  Spaniard,  who  wrote  in  Italy  and  in 
Italian,  anxious  to  give  to  his  own  country  the  honor  of  impart- 
ing to  tlie  rest  of  Europe  the  first  impulse  to  refinement  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  conceived  the  theory,  at  once 
broader  and  more  definite  than  that  of  Huet,  that  tlie  poetry 


Smyth's  excplli'nt  lA»cturpa  on  Mcxiem 
Iliston',  Vol.  I.  pp.  G6,  G7,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

^  They  were  so  oallcd  from  their  Af- 
rican abode,  Mauritania,  where  tliey 
naturally  inherited  the  name  of  tho 
ancient  Mauri. 

*  See  Huet,  "  Origine  des  Romans,** 
(ed.  1693,  p.  24,)  but  es^iecially  War- 
ton,  in  his  first  Dissertation,  for  the 


Oriental  and  Arabic  origin  of  romantio 
fiction.  The  noti's  to  tho  octavo  edi- 
tion, by  Price,  add  much  to  the  valne 
of  the  discussions  on  these  questions. 
Warton's  Eng.  Poetry,  1824,  8yo,  VoL 
I.     Massieu  (Hist,  ae  la  Po^de  Fnui* 

S>ise,  1789,  p.  82)  and  Quodrio  (Stoiis 
'  Ogni  Poe^ia,  1749,  Tom.  IV.  pp.  299« 
300)  follow  Huet,  but  do  it  with  littli 
skill. 
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and  cultivation  of  the  Troubadours  of  Provence,  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  of  Southern  Europe  in 
modern  times,  were  derived  entirely  and  immediately  from  the 
Arabs  of  Spain  ;  a  theory  which  has  been  adopted  by  Ginguen(5, 
by  Sisniondi,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Literary  Histoiy  of 
France."^  But  they  all,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  go  upon  the 
presumption  tliat  rhyme  and  metrical  composition,  as  well  as  a 
poetic  spirit,  were  awakened  later  in  Provence  than  subsequent 
in<piiries  show  them  to  have  been.  For  Father  Andres  and 
Ginguene  date  the  communication  of  the  Arabian  influences  of 
Spain  upon  the  South  of  France  from  the  capture  of  Toledo,  in 
1085,  when,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  great  increase  of  intercourse 
between  tlie  two  countries.*®  But  Raynouard*^  has  since  pub- 
lished the  fragment  of  a  poem,  the  manuscript  of  which  can 
hardly  be  dated  so  late  as  the  year  1000,  and  has  thus  shown 
that  the  Provenqal  literature  is  to  be  carried  back  above  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  and  traced  to  the  period  of  the  gradual  corruption 
of  tlie  Latin,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the  modern  language. 
The  elder  Schlegel,  too,  has  entered  into  the  discussion  of  the 
theory  itself,  and  left  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Eaynouard's 
positions  on  the  subject  are  well  founded.*^ 

But  though  we  cannot,  with  Father  Andres  and  his 
followers,  *  trace  the  poetry  and  refinement  of  all  the    *  392 


"^  The  opinion  of  Father  Andres  is 
boldly  stated  by  him  in  the  foUowin^ 
words  :  *'  Quest'  uso  degU  SttagnuoU  di 
verseggiare  nella  lingua,  nella  misura, 
e  nella  riraa  degli  Arabi,  pu6  dirsi  con 
fondaniento  la  prima  origine  della  mo- 
(U'rna  poesia."  (Storia  a  Ogni  Lett., 
Lil).  I.  e.  11,  §  161  ;  also  pp.  163-272, 
P(l.  1808,  4to.)  The  same  theory  wiU 
b»»  found  yet  more  strongly  expressed 
bv  Gingu«>n«  (Hist.  Litt.  d'ltalie,  1811, 
Tom.  i.  T>]>.  187-285);  by  Sismondi 
(Litt.  du  Midi,  1813,  Tom.  i.  pp.  38- 
116  ;  and  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  8vo, 
Tom.  iV.,  1824,  pp.  482-494);  and 
in  the  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France  (4to, 
1814,  Tom.  XIII.  pp.  42,  43).  But 
thc'se  liu»t  authors  have  added  little 
to  the  authority  of  Andres's  opinion, 
the  very  last  being,  I  think,  Oin- 
gnene. 

*'  Andres,  Storia,  Tom.  I.  p.  273. 
Ginguene,  Tom.  I.  pp.  248-250,  who 
says  :  "C'est  k  cette  epoque  (1085)  que 
remontent  peut-etre  les  premiers  essais 
poetiques  de  I'Espagne,  et  que  remontent 


sHrement  Us  premiers  chants  de  nos  Trou- 
b'ldours/* 

*^  Fragment  d'un  Pofeme  en  Vers  Ro- 
mans sur  Bo^e,  public  par  M.  Ray- 
noiiard,  etc.,  Pans,  Svo,  1817.  Also 
in  his  Poesies  des  Troubadours,  Tom. 
II.  Consult,  further,  Grammaire  de  la 
Langue  Romane,  in  the  same  work, 
Torn.  I.  Diez,  who  gires  a  reprint  of 
this  remarkable  poem,  with  excellent 
discussions  and  notes,  in  his  Altroma- 
nische  Sprachdenkmale,  (Bonn,  1846,) 
agrees  with  Raynouard  as  to  its  early 
d!ate,  and  leaves,  1  think,  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  matter. 

*^  I  refer  to  **  Observations  sur  la 
Langue  et  la  Litt^rature  Proven9ales, 
par  A.  W.  Schlegel,"  Paris,  1818,  8vo, 
not  published.  See,  especially,  pp.  73, 
etc. ,  in  which  he  shows  how  completely 
anti-Arabic  are  the  whole  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  early  Proven^l,  and  still 
more  those  of  the  early  Spanish  poetry. 
And  see,  also,  Diez,  Poesie  der  Trouba- 
dours, 8vo,  1826,  pp.  19,  etc.  ;  an  ex- 
cellent book. 
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South  of  Europe  in  modem  times  primarily  or  mainly  to  the 
Arabs  of  Spain,  we  must  still,  so  far  as  the  Spanish  language 
and  literature  are  concerned,  trace  something  to  them.  For  their 
progi-ess  in  refinement  was  hardly  less  brilliant  and  rapid  than 
their  progress  in  empire.  The  reigns  of  the  two  Abderrahmans, 
and  the  i)eriod  of  the  glory  of  Cordova,  which  began  about  750 
and  continued  almost  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  1236,  were  more  intellectual  than  could  then  be  found 
elsewliere ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  w*hich  ended  in 
1402,  was  less  t'efined,  it  was  perhaps  even  more  splendid  and 
luxurious.^  The  public  schools  and  libraries  of  the  Spanish 
Aral)S  were  resort43d  to,  not  only  by  those  of  their  own  faith  at 
home  and  in  the  East,  but  by  Christians  from  different  parts  of 
Europe;  and  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  age,  is  believed  to  have  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  to  the  culture  he  received  in  Seville  and  C6r- 
dova.** 

In  the  midst  of  this  flourishing  empire  lived  large  masses  of 
native  Christians,  who  had  not  retreated  with  their  hardy 
brethren  under  Pelayo  to  the  mountains  of  the  Northwest,  but 
dwelt  among  their  conquerors,  protected  by  the  wide  toleration 
which  the  Mohammedan  religion  originally  prescribed  and  prac- 
tised. Indeed,  except  that,  as  a  vanquished  people,  they  paid 
double  the  tribute  paid  by  Moors,  and  that  they  were  taxed  for 
their  Church  property,  these  Christians  were  little  burdened  or 
restmiiieil,  and  were  even  permitted  to  have  their  bishops, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  and  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
laws  and  their  own  tribunals,  whenever  the  question  at  issue 


**  Conde,  Historiii  do  la  Dominarion 
d«?  Uw  Ani]>08  t*n  I<^{Mifta,  Matlrid,  1820  - 
21,  4tn,  Tom.  I.  mid  II.,  but  es])eciiilly 
Tom.  1.  i»p.  158-226.  425-489,  524- 
647. 

**  Sylvestor  II.  (OiTWrt)  was  Pope 
fi-oiii  9W  to  l(io:3,  and  was  the  tint 
\n",n\  Kniin'c  gavi*  to  thf  C'luindi.  I  am 
Hwart*  tliat  th«  IWiirdii'tiin's  (Hint.  Litt. 
ill*  la  KraiKM*,  Tt»iii.  Vi.  p.  5t>())  inti- 
iiiiiti'  t)int  ho  did  not  itasn,  in  Spain, 
U'VoTid  ('(>nh)va,  and  1  am  awuns  t<M}, 
that  Andri'H  (Tom.  I.  pp.  175-178^  i» 
11 1 1  willing  to  allow  him  to  have  studied 
at  any  schotds  in  S<»villo  and  CV>nlova 
exrcpt  <  'hri.Htinn  noliools.  But  there  is 
no  pp.'toncn  that  th*»  rhrifttians  ha«l 
imjiortant  schooU  in  Andalusia  at  that 


time,  though  the  Arabs  certainly  had ; 
and  the  authorities  on  which  Andrat 
ndie^  assume  that  Qerbert  studied  with 
the  Moors,  and  prove  more,  therefore^ 
than  he  wishes  to  be  proved.  Like 
many  other  men  skilled  m  the  ncienoei 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  Gerbert  wu 
(^onsiilen'd  a  necromancer.  A  good  ao- 
count  of  his  works  is  in  the  Hist.  Litt. 
de  la  France,  Tom.  VI.  pp.  559  >  614. 
He  has  biH>n  often  said  to  hare  intro- 
duced into  Christendom  the  Arabic  nn« 
mentis  we  now  use.  If  he  did,  it  waa 
the  great4.*st  strrvice  he  rendered  tha 
world.  AschHoch,  Ocschichte  der  Oni* 
inaiaden  in  ^>|NUiieu,  8vo,  1830,  Tc 
II.  pp.  235,  331. 
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was  one  that  related  only  to  themselves,  unless  it  involved  a 
capital  punishment.**  But  though  they  were  thus  to  a 
*  certain  degree  preserved  as  a  separate  people,  and  *  393 
though,  considering  their  peculiar  position,  they  main- 
tained, more  than  would  be  readily  believed,  their  religious 
loyalty,  still  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  splendid  empire, 
and  of  a  population  every  way  more  prosperous  and  refined  than 
tliemselves,  was  constantly  pressing  upon  them.  The  inevitable 
result  was,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  they  gradually  yielded 
something  of  their  national  character.  They  came,  at  last,  to 
wear  the  Moorish  dress;  they  adopted  Moorish  manners;  and 
they  served  in  the  Moorish  armies  and  in  places  of  honor  at  the 
courts  of  Cordova  and  Granada.  In  all  respects,  indeed,  they 
deserved  the  name  given  to  them,  that  of  Mozdrabes  or  Mu^A- 
rabes,  persons  who  seemed  to  become  Arabs  in  manners  and 
language ;  for  they  were  so  mingled  with  their  conquerors  and 
masters,  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  Arabs  amidst  whom  they  lived  by  little  except  their 
faith.4« 


**  The  condition  of  the  Christians  un- 
der tlie  Moorish  governments  of  Spain 
may  Ik»  learned,  sufficiently  for  our  pur- 
pose, from  many  passages  in  Conde, 
e.  g.  Tom.  I.  pp.  39,  82,  etc.  But 
after  all,  perham,  the  reluctant  admis- 
sions of  Florez,  Risco,  etc.,  in  the  course 
of  the  forty- five  volumes  of  the  **  Es- 
paha  Sagrada,"  are  quite  as  good  a 
proof  of  the  tolerance  exercised  by  the 
Moors,  as  the  more  direct  statements 
taken  from  the  Arabian  writers.  See, 
for  Toledo,  Florez,  Tom.  V.  pp.  828- 
320  ;  for  Coniplutum  or  Alcala  de  He- 
nares,  Tom.  Vll.  p.  187;  for  Seville, 
Tom.  IX.  p.  234  ;  for  Cordova  and  its 
martyrs,  Tom.  X.  pp.  245-471;  for 
SaragDssa,  Kisco,  Tom.  XXX.  p.  208, 
and  Tom.  XXXI.  pp.  112-117;  for 
Leon,  Tom.  XXXI V.  p.  132 ;  and  so 
on.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in  the 
accounts  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
clmrches,  whose  history  these  learned 
men  have  given  in  so  cumbrous  a  man- 
ner, that  shows  the  Moors  to  have  prac- 
tised a  toleration  which,  mutatis  mu- 
Uindis,  they  would  have  been  grateful 
to  have  found  among  the  Christians  in 
the  time  of  Philip  III. 

**  The  meaning  of  the  word  MozdraJbt 
was  long  doubtful ;   the  best  opinion 


being  that  it  was  derived  from  Mixti' 
arabes,  and  meant  what  this  Latin 
phrase  would  imply.  (Covarrubias, 
Tesoro,  1674,  adverb.)  That  this  was 
the  common  meaning  given  to  it  in 
early  times  is  plain  from  the  "  ChT6nica 
de  £spalia,"  (Parte  II.,  at  the  end,) 
and  that  it  continued  to  be  so  received 
is  plain,  among  other  proofs,  from  the 
following  passage  in  "Los  Mu^drabes 
de  Toledo,  (a  play  in  the  Comedias 
Esc^das,  Tom.  XXXVIII.,  1672,  p. 
157,)  where  one  of  the  Muzirabes,  ex- 
plaining to  Alfonso  VII.  who  and  what 
they  are,  says,  just  before  the  captors 
of  the  city,  — 

Mac  'nkbes,  Rey,  no*  llunamos. 
Porqoe,  entve  Aimbet  meiclMlM, 
Los  mandainlentos  sagn^kM 
De  nnestn  ley  TFrdMlerm, 
Con  valor  y  f^  Axtoan, 
Han  aide  nempre  gaardadoa. 

Jornada  m. 

Bat,  amidst  the  other  rare  learning  of 
lus  notes  on  "The  Mohammedan  Dy- 
nasties of  Spain,**  (4to,  London,  1840, 
VoL  I.  pp.  419,  420,)  Don  Pascnal 
de  Oayangos  has  perhaps  settled  this 
vexed,  though  not  very  important,  ques- 
tion. Mcsdrabtf  or  Mitedrabe,  as  he 
explains *it,  "is  the  Arabic Muda'rabp 
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The  effect  of  all  this  on  whatever  of  the  language  and  lil 
ture  of  Eome  still  survived  among  them  was,  of  ooursey  early 

apparent.  The  natives  of  the  soil  who  dwelt  among  the 
♦  394    Moors  soon  neglected  *  their  degraded  Latin,  and  spoke 

Arabic.  In  794,  the  conciuerors  thought  they  might 
already  vtiiiture  to  provide  schools  for  teaching  their  own  lan- 
guage to  their  Christian  subjects,  and  require  them  to  use  no 
other.^7  Alvarus  Cordubensis,  who  wrote  his  "  Indiculus  Lumi- 
nosus "  in  854,^  and  who  is  a  competent  witness  on  such  a 
subject,  shows  that  they  had  succeeded;  for  he  complains  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Christians  neglected  their  Latin,  and  acquired 
Anibic  to  such  an  extent  tliat  hardly  one  Christian  in  a  thousand 
was  to  be  found  who  could  write  a  Latin  letter  to  a  brother  in 
the  faitli,  while  many  were  able  to  wnrite  Arabic  poetry  so  as  to 
rival  the  Moors  themselves.*®  Such,  indeed,  was  the  early  prev- 
alence of  tlie  Arabic,  that  John,  Bishop  of  Seville,  one  of  those 
venerable  men  who  commanded  the  respect  alike  of  Christians 
and  Mohammedans,  found  it  necessary  to  translate  the  Scrip- 
tures into  it,  because  his  flock  could  read  them  in  no  other 
language.^    Even  the  records  of  Christian  churches  were  often 


meaning  a  man  who  trios  to  imitate  or 
to  become  an  Arab  in  Iuh  manners  and 
language,  and  who,  though  he  may 
know  Arabic,  s]>eaka  it  like  a  foreigner.'' 
The  word  is  still  u.se«l  in  n-lation  to  the 
ritual  of  some  of  the  churches  in  Tole- 
do. (Castro,  Bibliot^^cA,  Tom.  II.  p. 
4.')8,  and  Pahrographia  P'.sp.,  p.  10.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Moors  who,  as 
the  ('hristian  con«iuests  won*  advanced 
towards  the  South,  remained,  in  their 
turn,  enclosed  in  the  Christian  j)oj)ula- 
tion  an<l  s|»oke  or  assumed  their  lan- 
puHge,  were  originally  culhrd  ^f'yro8 
Ijufhiadns.  See  *' Poeina  del  Cid,"  v. 
2070,  and  "CninicaCfeneral,"  (e«l.  1604, 
fol.  «(U,  a,^  where,  n-specting  Alfaraxi, 
a  Moor,  after\vanls  converted,  and  a 
«'ounsellor  of  the  Ciil,  it  is  wiid  he  was 
"  lie  tiin  bu'Mi  enten<limiento,  c  era  tan 
latfhio  que  M-mejava  Christiano," 

«  ron.lf,  Toiii.  1.  p.  1129. 

*"  Florez,  Espaiia  Sagnida,  Tom.  XI. 
p.  42. 

*^  The  **  Indiculus  Luminosus"  la  a 
defence  of  tlie  fanatical  martyrs  of  Cor- 
dova, who  sutliered  under  AlHlerrahman 
II.  and  his  son.  The  mssage  referred 
to,  with  all  its  sins  agamst  pure  I^tin- 
ity  and   good    taste,    is    as '  follows : 


"Heu,  proh  dolor!  linguam  Boain 
nesoiunt  Christiani,  et  lingaam  pro- 
priam  non  advertunt  Latini,  ita  nt 
omni  Christi  coUegio  vix  invenUtur 
unus  in  milleno  hominum  numero,  qui 
hjdutatorias  fratri  possit  rationabiliter 
dirigere  }itera.<(.  Et  reperitnr  abanne 
numero  multiplex  turl4,  qui  enidit^ 
Caldaicas  verhorum  explicet  pompaa. 
Ita  ut  metric^  erudition  ab  ipais  genti- 
bus  carmine  et  subliroiori  Pukhritn- 
dine,"  etc.  It  is  found  at  tne  end  of 
the  treatise,  which  is  printed  entire  in 
Florez  (Tom.  XI.  pp.  221-275).  The 
phrase  amni  Christi  eolfwjio  is,  I  aup- 

1K>se,  understood  by  Mabillon,  "  De  Re 
)iplomatic^"  (fol.,  1681,  Lib.  11.  c.  1, 
p.  55,)  to  refer  to  the  cleigy,  in  which 
case  the  statement  would  be  much 
stronger,  and  signify  that  "not  one 
prirjif  in  a  thousand  could  addreas  a 
common  letter  of  salutation  to  another** 
(Ilallam,  Middle  Ages,  London,  8tO| 
1819,  Vol.  in.  p.  332);— but  I  in- 
cline to  think  tnat  it  refers  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  in  and  abont 
Cordova. 

^  The  time  when  John  of  Seville 
lived  is  not  settled  f  Florez,  Tom.  IX. 
pp.  242,  etc.) ;  but  tnat  is  not  impor* 
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kept  in  Arabic  from  this  period  down  through  several  succeeding 
centuries,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  above 
two  thousand  documents  were  recently  and  are  probably  stiU 
to  be  seen,  written  chiefly  by  Christians  and  ecclesiastics,  in 
Arabic.^^ 

Nor  was  tliis  state  of  things  at  once  or  easily  changed  when 
the  Christians  from  the  North  prevailed  again;  for,  after  the 
reconquest  of  some  of  the  central  portions  of  the  country,  the 
coins  struck  by  Christian  kings  to  circulate  among  their  Christian 
subjects  were  covered  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  as  may 
be  seen  in  coins  of  Alfonso  the  Sixth  *  and  Alfonso  the  *  395 
Eightli,  in  the  years  1185,  1186,  1191,  1192,  1199,  and 
1212.^2  ^nd  in  1254  Alfonso  the  Wise,  when,  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree dated  at  Burgos,  8th  December,  he  was  making  provision 
for  education  at  Seville,  established  Arabic  schools  there,  as  well 
as  Latin.^  Indeed,  still  later,  and  even  down  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  public  acts  and  monuments  of  that  part  of  Spain 
were  often  written  in  Arabic,  and  the  signatures  to  important 
ecc^lesiastical  documents,  though  the  body  of  the  instrument 
nii<^ht  be  in  Latin  or  Spanish,  were  sometimes  made  in  the 
Ambic  character,  as  they  are  in  a  grant  of  privileges  by  Ferdi- 
nand the  Fourth  to  the  monks  of  Saint  Clement.^  So  that 
almost  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  in 
some  respects  later,  it  is  plain  that  the  language,  manners,  and 
civilization  of  the  Arabs  were  still  much  diffused  among  the 
Christian  population  of  the  centre  and  South  of  Spain. 

When,  therefore,  the  Christians  from  the  North,  after  a  contest 
the  most  bitter  and  protracted,  had  rescued  the  greater  part  of 
their  country  from  thraldom,  and  driven  the  Moors  before  them 
into  its  southwestern  provinces,  they  found  themselves,  as  they 
advanced,  surrounded  by  large  masses  of  their  ancient  country- 
men, Christians  indeed  in  faith  and  feeling,  though  most  imper- 


Uint  to  our  ]>urpo8e.  The  fact  of  tho 
translation  is  in  the  Cronica  General 
(Parte  III.  c.  2,  f.  9,  ed.  1604)  :  **Tra- 
slado  las  sanctas  Escripturas  en  ArA- 
Wgo  e  tizo  las  exposiciones  dellas  segun 
convione  a  la  sancta  Elscriptura."  And 
Mariana  gives  the  true  reason  for  it : 
**  A  causa  que  la  lengua  Arabiga  se  usa- 
ba  muoho  entre  todos ;  la  Latina  ordi- 
narianiente  ni  se  usaba,  ni  ae  aabia,** 
(Lib.  Vll.  c.  iii.,  propc  finem.)    See, 


also,  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.,  lib.  VT.  c.  9 ; 
Castro,  Bib.  £sp.,  Tom.  II.  p.  454,  etc. 

u  Paleograpnia  Espa&ola,  p.  22. 

^  Memorias  de  la  Real  Acad,  de  la 
Qist.,  Tom.  IV.,  Enaayo  de  Marina, 
pp.  40-43. 

•■  Memorial  Historico  Espa&ol,  quo 
publica  la  Academia  de  Historia,  Tom. 
I.,  1861,  p.  54. 

^  Mem.  de  la  Real  Aoad.  de  la  Hlstf 
Tom.  lY.y  Ensayo  de  Marina,  p.  40. 
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feet  in  Christian  knowledge  and  morals,  bat  Moors  in  dreai^ 
manners,  and  language.  A  union,  of  course,  took  place  between 
these  different  bodies,  who,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  had  been  sep* 
.arated  t'roin  each  other  so  long,  that,  though  originally  of  the 
same  stock  and  still  connected  by  some  of  the  strongest  sjrm- 
patiiies  of  our  natui^e,  they  had  for  centuries  ceased  to  possess  a 
common  lan<^'uage  in  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  to  cany 
on  the  daily  inti^rcourse  of  life.  But  such  a  reunion  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  nation,  wherever  and  whenever  it  occurred,  neces- 
sarily implied  an  iumiediate  modification  or  accommodation  of 
the  lanj^'ua'^e  tliat  was  to  be  used  by  both.  No  doubt,  such  a 
modification  of  the  Gothicized  and  corrupted  Latin  had  been 
goin<^  on,  in  some  degree,  from  the  time  of  the  Moorish  conquest 
But  now  it  was  indisj)ensable  that  it  should  be  completed.    A 

consideral)le  infusion  of  the  Arabic,  therefore,  quickly 
*  396    took  place ;  ^  *  and  the  last  important  element  was  thus 

added  to  the  present  Simnish,  which  has  been  polished 
and  refined,  indeed,  by  subsequent  centuries  of  progress  in 
knowledge  and  civilization,  but  is  still,  in  its  prominent  featuiesj, 
the  same  that  it  ai)peared  soon  after  whtit,  with  cliaracteristae 
nationality,  is  called  the  Restoration  of  Spain.** 

The  language,  however,  which  was  thus  brought  from  the 
Xorth  by  the  Christian  con([uer()rs,  and  became  modified  as  it 
advanced  among  the  Moorish  })o{)ulation  of  the  South,  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  no  means  the  classical  Latin.  It  was  Latin 
corrupted,  at  first,  by  the  causes  wiiich  had  corrupted  that  lan- 
guajxe  throughout  the  Koman  empire,  even  before  the  overthrow 
of  tiie  Koman  power,  —  then  by  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
establishment  in  Spain  of  the  Gotlis  and  other  barbarians  im- 
mediately afterwards, —  and  subsequently  by  additions  from  the 


**  For  flu*  Arabi*'  infusion  into  the 
lan^iH^c  of  Sjiain.  ««'<•  AMn-t*',  <)rig<Mi, 
Lib.  HI.  c.  15;  Covarnibias,  T«*fion>, 
})ft,viini  :  and  tin-  fatal* »fjiu*,  of  ^^t  I^ip^'.s, 
in  tbc  fourth  vobniK*  of  x\w.  Mfinorinfl 
<h'  la  Acadi'inia  «!»'  Hi^^toria.  To  these 
may  In-  wrll  afbliMl  th«'  v«Ty  I'nrious 
**  Vrsti^^ioM  ila  Lin^HA  Ambira  <'ni  Por- 
tugal JMT  .loTu)  <!»*  Siui».a,"  liislNia,  17H9, 
4to.  A  giMU'ml  notice  of  the  whole 
8ubjeet,  but  one  tliftt  givfs  too  much 
inttuence  to  the  Arabic,  niHy  hi?  found 
in  the  **  Orios  <ie  KsjNihole.s  Kmignnlos," 
Tom.  II.  r.  1«.  and  Tom.  III.  p.  2^1. 
It  bceim  likely,  howevt-r,  tliat  the  esti- 


mate }ty  Aldrete  and  Marina  of  the 
iiumlter  of  Arabic  wurda  taken  into  the 
S|)iinish  is  too  large.  Yon  Hammer- 
Purgstall  the  younger,  in  a  paper  read 
iN'foi-e  the  Imperial  Academy  at  YIpd- 
na,  and  published  in  their  Sitznnn- 
iH'riclite,  Novemb<T,  1854,  reduces  tne 
nunilxT  of  the.sc  which  are  "  inocm- 
te.stably  of  Anibic  origin  *'  to  four  him- 
drt'cl  and  ninety-eight. 

^  The  common  and  characteriatie 
]ihrase,  fnmi  a  very  early  period,  for 
the  Moorish  eon([ue!tt  of  Spain,  was  "1| 
j)/r(li'h  <Ie  K.K|Mifta,'*  and  tJut  for  its  f» 
coD<|Ueut  "la  redauraeian  de  Eapefta.** 
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ori^nnal  Iberian  or  Basque,  made  during  the  residence  of  the 
Cliristians,  at*t<ir  tlie  Moorish  conquest,  among  the  mountaineers, 
with  wlioin  that  hingua^e  had  never  ceased  to  prevail.  But  the 
princii)al  cause  of  the  final  degradation  of  the  Liitin  at  the 
North,  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  people  who  spoke  it  Tliey  had 
HimI  from  the  niins  of  the  Latinized  kingdom  of  the  Gotlis, 
jhusiunI  by  the  fiery  sword  of  the  Moslem,  and  found  themselves 
crowded  together  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Biscayan  and 
Astiirian  mountains.  There,  deprived  of  the  social  institutions 
in  which  they  had  been  nurtured,  and  which,  however  impaired 
or  ruined,  yet  represented  and  retained  to  the  last  whatever  of 
civilization  had  been  left  in  their  unhappy  country;  mingled 
witii  a  people  who,  down  to  that  time,  appear  to  have  shaken  off 
little. of  the  barbarism  that  had  resisted  alike  the  invasion  of  the 
Koniiins  and  of  the  Goths ;  and  pent  up,  in  great  numbers,  with- 
in a  territory  too  small,  too  rude,  and  too  poor  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  a  tolerable  subsistence,  the  Christians  at  the  North 
seem  to  have  sunk  at  once  into  a  state  nearly  approacliing  tliat 
of  savage  life,  —  a  state,  of  course,  in  which  no  care  or  thought 
would  be  given  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  language 
they  apoke.''^  Nor  was  their  *  condition  much  more  *397 
favcjrable  for  such  purposes  when,  with  the  vigor  of 
despair,  they  began  to  recover  the  country  they  had  lost  For 
tliey  were  then  constantly  in  anns  and  constantly  amidst  the 
l)erils  and  sufferings  of  an  exhausting  warfare,  imbittered  and 
exaspeniletl  by  intense  national  and  religious  hatreds.  When, 
therefore,  as  they  advanced  with  their  conquests  towards  the 
south  and  the  east,  they  found  themselves  coming  successively 
in  contact  with  those  portions  of  their  race  that  had  remained 
among  the  Mooi*s,  they  felt  tliat  they  were  at  once  in  the  pres- 
enee  of  a  civilization  and  refinement  altogether  superior  to  their 
own. 

The  nwult  wiis  inevitable.     The  change,  which,  aa  has  been 


*•  TliH  Anibio  aprount8,  which  are 
nin(  li  to  Ih»  rnlifd  on,  l)ooau8e  thev  are 
C()Mtcm|K)rary,  give  a  shookinff  pioture 
of  tho  Christians  at  tho  Xortn  in  the 
<'i;^lith  contur>'.  **  Vivon  como  fieraa, 
(jUM  nuTKta  lavan  sua  cuer]>OA  ni  Tpsti- 
(tos,  (|UH  no  s(*  laH  mudan,  y  los  lleran 
pucHtuH  hanta  que  se  les  caMH  despedeza- 

vuL.  in.  .     80 


doe  en  andnnos,'*  eto.  (Conde,  Doxni- 
nacion,  etc.,  Parte  II.  c.  18.)  The  ro- 
mantio  and  uncertain  aoooiintH,  in  the 
bi>ffinning  of  the  third  part  of  the 
Cruuica  General,  and  the  more  formal 
narrative  of  Mariana,  (book  seventh,) 
leave  little  doubt  that  such  deecriptiou 
must  be  near  the  traUk 
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said,  now  took  place  in  their  language,  was  governed  by  this 
peculiar  circumstance  in  their  position.  For,  as  the  (^oths. 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  received  a  vast  number 
of  words  from  tlie  Latin  because  it  was  the  language  of  a  people 
with  whom  they  were  intimately  mingled  and  who  were  much 
more  intellectual  and  advanced  than  themselves,  so  now,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  whole  nation  received,  between  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  another  increase  of  their  vocabulary  from 
the  Arabic,  and  accommodated  themselves,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  to  the  advanced  cultivation  of  their  Southern  country- 
men and  of  their  new  Moorish  subjects. 

At  what  precise  period  the  language,  since  called  the  Spanish 
and  Castilian,  can  be  said  to  have  been  formed  by  this  union  of 
the  Gothicized  and  corrupted  Latin  that  came  from  the  North 
with  the  Arabic  of  the  South,  cannot  now  be  determined.* 
Such  a  imion  was,  from  its  nature,  brought  about  by  one  of 
those  gradual  and  silent  changes  in  what  belongs  essentially  to 
the  character  of  a  whole  people,  which  leave  behind  them  no 
formal  monuments  or  exact  records.  But  the  learned  Marina^ 
who  may  perhaps  be  safely  trusted  on  this  point,  asserts  that  no 
document  in  the  Castilian  language,  with  a  date  anterior  to  the 
year  1140,  exists,  or,  in  his  opinion,  ever  did  exist.*®  Indeed  the 
oldest  yet  cited  are  the  fuero  of  Oviedo,  1145,  and  a  confirmation 
of  privileges  by  Alfonso  the  Seventh,  in  the  year  1155, 
♦398    to  the  city  of  Avil^s  in  Asturias.®    However  *  gradual. 


**  Consult  Marina,  Rnsayo,  p.  19. 

w  Ibi.l.,  pp.  23,  24. 

•^  The  Fuero  of  Oviwlo  has  not  bo«>n 
HO  can'fully  examintnl,  that  a  ]K?rfiH'tly 
decisive  o])inion  on  it  can  a.s  yet !«  pro- 
nouuctMl.    Hut  I  have  a  MS.  copy  of  that 

})art  of  it  \vhi»ih  is  in  the  nioilem  dia- 
ei't.  and  which  is  inserted  in  a  confir- 
mation of  the  Fuero  itaelf,  by  Fenli- 
nand  IV.,  in  1295,  when,  of  course,  it 
is  jMissilih*  that  the  wonlsof  their  siwdl- 
in^  lujiy  imve  Ihh'U  alten'd,  or  tlje  wliole 
tniiislated,  as  such  do«Mnnents  often 
%ven*  in  huch  cises.  (See  anfCf  Vol.  I. 
p.  43,  note,  and  Dozy,  Kechendies, 
Tom.  I.  p.  641,  note  2.)  1  give  the 
following  as  a  H|)e(;imen  :  — 

**  Hie  si  vecino  a  vecino  fiadura  ne^^r, 
tolla  del  hador  a  dohle  a  ailx)  que  si 
jK)dier  jimuK'ar  |>er  judicii)  della  villa 
quel  p«rhe  «d  dublo  :  et  si  dos  om^s  tra- 
bareu  uiagur  que  el  uiaii)riii(i  o  dagione 


delant  cstant,  non  haian  hi  nada  si  uno 
delloa  non  Hi  da  sua  voz,  si  fierro  mo- 
lido  hi  non  sacar  a  mal  facer.  £t  ri 
sacaren  annas  esmolidas  aut  ODie  y 
niataren,  escollase  el  maiorino  quel 
quesier  o  las  annas  o  el  omecio  sin  voi 
que  le  s(*a  dada  se^aenta  sueMos  por 
las  annas  et  |>or  lo  omecidio  trecientoa 
sueldos  et  quantas  armas  sacaren  levan- 
teS4>  uno  de  la  %*olta  qual  se  quiere  et 
dia  fiador  por  toilos  et  jNirelos  tras  si  et 
non  jM'che  \)ot  todas  las  armas  mas  que 
sesaenta  sueldos.  £t  si  vos  lie  da  uno 
de  a<[uellos  que  tralianm  el  maiorino 
vaia  con  el  et  dia  v\  reneurso  iiador  |ior 
ol  fuero  de  la  villa  ct  al  ten-er  dia  dialle 
derecto  el  maiorino.  El  maionno  non 
tenga  voz  ]X)r  nin^ino  de  illos  mas  ellos 
ten^n  su  voz  si  sobifren,  et  si  non 
sobieren,  ruegen  ve».*inos  de  la  villa  quo 
se4in  vccinos,  que  tengan  sus  vocen  el 
quicu  fill  ilado  fueru  por  el  fuero  de  ]m 
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therefore,  and  indistinct,  may  have  been  the  formation  and 
first  appearance  of  the  Castilian  as  the  spoken  language  of 


s 


villa  (lemanda  al  otro  fiador  de  a  aue  da 
K)r  tal  sienipre  ])or  el  foro  de  la  villa  et 
el  uno  tal  grant  aea.  da  fiadura  conio 
da  altra  ata  nue  preudan  judicio.  Et 
si  alguiio  de  illos  retraere  auisiere  del 
ju<lioio  iK'tjiie  ciiico  sueldos,*.  ec.,  ec. 

But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may 
Iw  about  the  Fuero  of  Oviedo,  there  is 
none  about  that  of  Avil^,  and  as  this 
last  is  dated  only  ten  years  later,  viz. 
1155,  and  comes  from  the  same  part  of 
Spain,  there  can  hardly  be  any  appre- 
ciable diiTerence  between  the  two  in 
their  value,  if  both  are  ffenaine.  We 
turn  to  that  of  Aviles,  therefore,  and, 
from  sure  sources,  give  the  following 
account  of  it  ;  observing  that,  from  its 
spelling  and  construction,  it  seems  to 
have  somewhat  more  the  savor  of  an- 
tiiniity,  and  of  a  language  just  stnig- 
gling  into  existence,  than  the  Fuero  of 
(jf  iedo.  But  to  the  facts.  The  Aviles 
document  is  first  mentioned,  1  believe, 
by  Father  Risco,  in  his  "Historia  de 
la  riudad  v  Corte  de  Leon"  (Madrid, 
1793,  4to,  Tom.  i.  i>^).  252,  253)  ;  and 
next  by  Marina,  in  nis  "Ensayo"  (Me- 
morias  de  la  Acad,  de  Historia,  Tom. 
IV.,  1805,  p.  33);  —  both  competent 
witnesses,  and  both  entirely  satisfied  that 
it  is  genuine.  Kisco,  however,  printed 
no  part  of  it,  and  Marina  published 
only  a  few  extracts.  But  in  the  "  Re- 
vista  de  Madrid,"  (Segunda  Epoca, 
Tom.  VII.  pp.  267-322,)  it  is  pub- 
lished entire,  as  part  of  an  interesting 
discussion  concerning  the  old  codes  of 
the  country,  by  Don  Rafael  Gonzalez 
Llanos,  a  man  of  learning  and  a  native 
of  Avile.s,  who  seems  to  have  a  strong 
love  for  the  ])lace  of  his  birth  and  to  be 
familiar  with  its  antiquities. 

The  document  in  question  belongs 
to  the  class  of  instruments  sometimes 
called  "  Prinlegios,"  and  sometimes 
♦'  Foros,"  or  "Fueros"  (see  anfe.  Vol. 
I.  p.  43,  note  27) ;  but  where,  as  in 
this  case,  the  authority  of  the  instru- 
ment is  restricted  to  a  single  town  or 
city,  it  is  more  properly  called  "Carta 
Pucbla,"  or  municiml  charter.  This 
Carta  Puebla  of  Avil^z  contains  a  royal 
grant  of  rights  and  immunities  to  the 
several  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
municipality,  and  involves  whatever 
reganled  the  projierty,  business,  and 
franchises  of  all  whom  it  was  intended 


to  protect.  Charters,  which  were  so 
im{X)rtant  to  the  welfare  of  many  per- 
sons, but  which  still  rested  on  the  ar- 
bitrary authority  of  the  crown,  were, 
as  we  have  previously  said,  (Vol.  I.  p. 
43,  note  27,)  confirmed  by  succeeding 
sovereigns,  as  often  as  their  confirmation 
could  conveniently  be  procured  by  the 
communities  so  deeply  interested  in 
their  preservation. 

The  Carta  Puebla  of  Aviles  was  origi- 
nally granted  by  Alfonso  VI.,  who 
reigned  from  1073  to  1109.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  written  in  such  Latin  as  was 
then  used  ;  and  in  1274  it  was  formally 
made  known  to  Alfonso  the  Wise,  that 
it  had  been  burnt  during  the  attack  on 
that  city  by  his  son  Sancno.  The  origi- 
nal, therefore,  is  lost,  and  we  know  how 
it  was  lost 

What  we  possess  is  the  translation  of 
this  Carta  ruebla,  made  when  it  was 
confirmed  by  Alfonso  VII.,  A.  D.  1155. 
It  is  still  preserved  in  the  arcliives  of 
the  city  of  Aviles,  on  the  original 
parchment,  consisting  of  two  skins 
sewed  together,  —  the  two  united  being 
about  four  feet  and  eleven  inches  long, 
and  about  nineteen  inches  wide.  It 
bears  the  known  seal  of  Alfonso  VII., 
and  the  original  signatures  of  several 
persons  who  were  bound  to  sign  it  with 
turn,  and  several  subsequent  confirma- 
tions, scattered  over  five  centuries. 
(See  Revista,  tU  sup.,  pp.  829,  880.) 
So  that,  in  all  respects,  including  the 
coarseness  of  the  parchment,  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  language,  it  announces 
its  ovra  genuineness  wit£  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  anv  document  of  its  age.  As 
printed,  it  nils  about  twelve  pages  in 
octavo,  and  enables  us  to  judge  some- 
what of  the  state  of  the  Castilian  at  the 
time  it  was  written. 

After  a  caption  or  enrolment  ii\  bad 
Latin,  it  opens  with  these  woi^s  :  — 

**  Estos  sunt  lo8  foros  que  deu  el  rey 
D.  Alfonso  ad  Abilies  cuando  la  poblou 
par  foro  Sancti  Facundi  et  otorgo  lo 
emperador.  Em  primo,  per  solar  pin- 
der,  I  solido  a  lo  reu  et  if  denarios  a  lo 
saion,  6  cada  ano  un  s6lido  en  censo 
per  lo  solar :  i  qui  lo  vender,  de  I  so< 
lido  4  lo  rai,  6  quil  comparar  dar&  II 
denarios  a  lo  saion,"  etc.  p.  267. 

A  part  of  one  of  its  important  regula- 
tions is  as  follows :  *'  Toth  homine  %ui 
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modem  Spain,  we  may  no  doubt  feel  sure,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  a 


populador  for  ela  villa  del  rey,  de  qnaiit 
aver  qui  swr  aver,  si  aver  como  herpdat, 
d^  fer  en  toth  suo  placer  de  vender  o 
de  dar,  et  a  quen  lo  donar  que  8e<loat 
stabile  b\  filio  non  aver,  et  si  filio  aver 
del,  delo  d  niano  illo  quis  quiser  e  fur 
placer,  que  non  descrede  de  toto,  et  si 
toto  lo  deseR'ilar,  toto  lo  ^lerdan  aiiuellos 
i  nnen  lo  cler."     Revista,  p.  315. 

its  concluding  proviiiionH  are  in  these 
words  :  **  Duos  homines  cum  annas  de- 
nim]>ent  wisa,  et  dv  rotura  de  orta  ser- 
rada,  LX.  M')lidos  al  don  de  la  orta,  el 
medio  al  n*i,  e  medio  al  don  dela.  — 
Homines  i)opulatore8  de  Abilies,  non 
dent  porta^  iii  rivage,  desdc  la  mar  ata 
Leon.  •     Ibid.,  p.  322. 

It  ends  ^ith  bad  l^atin,  denouncing 
excommunic4itiun  on  any  jx^rbon  who 
shall  attcTupt  to  infringer  its  provisions, 
and  declanng  him  **cum  Datam  et 
Abiron  in  inf«^mum  damnatus."  Ibid., 
p.  329. 

By  the  general  consent  of  those  who 
have  examined  it,  this  Carta  Pucbla  of 
Aviles  is  detennined  to  \vi  a  genuine 
document  in  the  Castilian  or  vulgar 
dialect  of  the  ]>eriod,  which  dialect,  in 
the  opinion  of  Don  Itafatd  Gonzalez 
Llanos,  niceivcd  its  essential  character 
as  early  a.s  1 206,  or  six  years  befi)n*  the 
decisive  Iwttle  of  the  Navas  de  Tolosa, 
(see  nnf*\  Vol.  I.  p.  8,  note.)  though 
not  u  f«'w  (hxMiments,  after  thnt  date, 
nKnind  in  I<atin  words  nnd  ]»hras<>s. 
Kevista,   itf  ftitpra,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  197. 

I  nm  awun*  that  two  d«>cuments  in 
the  Spanish  language,  claiming  to  l)e 

}ret  older,  have  lx*en  citiMl  by  Mr.  Jlal- 
am,  in  a  note  to  Pait  II.  c.  9  of  his 
MidtUc  Ages,  London,  1S19,  8vo,  Vol. 
111.  p.  rir>4,  wlu-n*  he  sjiys  :  "The  ear- 
liest S|)anish  that  I  r«*nn'nilM'r  to  have 
wen  is  an  iiistrumt'nt  in  .Mai1en»\  The- 
KiuniN  Anei'<littoruin,  Tom.  I.  p.  2*).'J ; 
th«'  dati*  of  whiih  is  loji.'i.  PfrMins 
more  convrrsjint  with  th«'  antiquities  of 
tiiat  countr}'  may  jMissibly  go  further 
}»a<-k.  Another  of  1101  is  publiNhi'tl  in 
Marina's  Tetiria  de  las  Cortes,  T«)ni. 
III.  ]».  1.  It  is  in  a  Viilimus  by  IN-ter 
the  C'niel,  and  cannot,  I  pn-sume,  have 
Ix'en  a  tnmslution  from  the  I^itin." 
Then*  can  In*  no  higher  general  author- 
ity than  .Mr.  Hallam  for  any  historical 
fa<!t,  and  this  statement  si^-ms  to  carry 
back  the  oKiest  authentic  date  for  the 


Spanish  langnue  fifty  or  sixty  yeuw 
earlier  than  1  nave  venturpd  to  cnnj 
it.  But  I  have  exmiuined  carefuUv  both 
of  the  documents  to  which  Mr.  iiallain 
refers,  and  am  satisfied  they  are  of  later 
date  than  the  charter  of  Avilva.  That 
in  Martene  is  merely  an  anecdote  con- 
nected with  the  taking  of  "  the  city  of 
Rxea,'*  when  it  was  connuerp<l,  as  this 
story  states,  by  Sancho  01  Aragon.  Ita 
language  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
"  Partidas,"  which  would  bring  it  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centaiy ; 
but  it  bears,  in  tnith,  no  date,  and  only 
declares  at  the  end  that  the  city  of  Ezea 
was  taken  on  the  nones  of  Axiril,  1095^ 
from  the  Moors.  Of  courw,  there  it 
some  mistake  abont  the  whole  matter, 
for  Sancho  of  Aragon,  here  named  as 
its  conqueror,  died  June  4,  1094,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  L,  and  the  per- 
son who  wrote  this  account,  wnidi 
seems  to  be,  after  all,  onljr  an  extract 
from  some  monkish  chronicle,  did  not 
live  near  enough  to  that  date  to  know 
so  notorious  a  fact.  (See  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Don  Sancho  ia 
the  rare  old  Chronicle  of  Ars^n,  enti- 
tled "  Historia  de  la  Fundacion  y  An- 
tiguedades  de  San  Juan  de  la  Pefta  y 
de  los  Reyes  de  Sobrarlie  y  Arsgon,  por 
Don  Juan  Briz  Martines,'*  Caragofa, 
f<»l.,  1620,  pp.  511-513.)  Moreover, 
Kxea  is  in  Aragon,  where  it  is  not  prob- 
able the  earliest  Castilian  was  spoken 
or  wiitten.  Thus  much  for  the  docu- 
ment from  Martene.  That  from  Ma- 
rina's Teoria  is  of  a  still  later  and  quite 
certain  date.  It  is  a  charter  of  piivi- 
Irgi's  granted  by  Alfonso  VI.  to  the 
Mozarabes  of  Tole<lo,  but  translated  in 
1340,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  Alfonso 
XI.  Inde«Hl,  it  is  so  annoumred  by 
Marina  himself,  who  in  the  table  of 
contents  says  esftecially,  that  it  is 
**fninjilti(cfi  into  Castilian." 

It  nuiy  }Mt  well  to  add,  that  Don  Paa- 
cual  de  Gayangos  at  one  time  tliou^t 
it  possible  that  there  was  a  priviiofio 
extant  in  the  modem  dialect  of  the 
I N>n insula  as  early  as  950  A.  D.,  (Trans- 
lation of  thus  History,  Tom.  I.  p.  675,) 
but  that  sulw«*rpiently,  on  careful  ex- 
amination, he  satisfied  himself  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  (Ibid.,  Tom.  IV.  pL 
435.) 
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written  *  language,  and  had  b^un  to  appear  in  the  im-    *  399 
portant  public  documents  of  the  time. 

From  this  period,  then,  we  are  to  recognize  the  existence  in 
Spain  of  a  language  spreading  gradually  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  *  country,  different  from  the  pure  or  *400 
the  corrupted  Latin,  and  still  more  different  from  the 
Arabic,  yet  obviously  formed  by  a  union  of  both,  modified  by 
the  analogies  and  spirit  of  the  Gothic  constructions  and  dialects, 
and  containing  some  remains  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes,  of  the  Iberians,  the  Celts,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
who,  at  different  periods,  had  occupied  nearly  or  quite  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula.  This  language  was  called  originally  the 
Romance,  because  it  was  mainly  formed  out  of  the  language  of 
the  Komans ;  just  as  the  Christians,  in  the  northwestern  moun- 
tains, were  called  by  the  Arabs  Alromi,  because  they  were 
imagined  to  be  descended  from  the  Romans.^  Later,  it  was 
called  Spanish,  from  the  name  taken  by  the  whole  people, 
and  perhaps,  at  last,  it  was  even  more  frequently  called  Cas- 
tilian,  from  that  portion  of  the  country,  whose  political  power 
grew  to  be  so  predominant,  as  to  give  its  dialect  a  prepon- 
derance over  all  the  other  dialects,  which,  like  the  (jalician,  the 
Catalonian,  and  the  Valencian,  were,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  written  languages,  each  with  claims  to  a  literature  of 
its  own. 

The  proportion  of  materials  contributed  by  each  of  the  lan- 
guages that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Spanish  has  never 
been  accurately  settled,  though  enough  is  known  to  permit  an 
adjustment  of  their  general  relations  to  each  other.  Sarmiento, 
who  investigated  the  subject  with  some  care,  thinks  that  six 
tenths  of  the  present  Castilian  are  of  Latin  origin ;  one  tenth 
Greek  and  ecclesiastical ;  one  tenth  Northern ;  one  tenth  Arabic; 
and  the  remaining  tenth  East  Indian  and  American,  G3rpsy, 
modem  German,  French,  and  Italian.  Probably  this  estimate  is 
not  very  far  from  the  truth.  But  Larramendi  and  Humboldt. 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Basque  should  be  added ;  while  Marina's 
inquiries  and  tliose  of  Gayangos  and  Von  Hammer-Purgstall 
give  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  Arabic.  The  main  point, 
liowever,  is  one  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt;  —  the 
broad  foundations  of  the  Castilian  are  to  be  sought  in  the  Latin, 

^  Marina,  Ensajo,  p.  19. 
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to  which,  in  fact,  we  are  to  trace  nearly  or  q[uite  all  the  contri- 
butions sometimes  attributed  to  the  Greek.** 
*401  *The  Spanish,  or  Castilian,  language  thus  formed  was 
introduced  into  general  use  sooner  and  more  easily  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  of  the  newly  created  languages,  which,  as  the 
confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages  passed  off,  were  springing  up, 
throughout  the  South  of  Europe,  to  take  the  place  of  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  Roman  world.  The  reasons  of  this  were, 
that  the  necessity  for  its  creation  and  employment  was  more 
urgent,  from  the  extraordinary  relations  between  the  Moors,  the 
Mu(;^rabes,  and  the  Christians;  that  the  reign  of  Saint  Fer- 
dinand, at  least  as  late  as  the  capture  of  Seville  in  1247,  was  a 
period,  if  not  of  quiet,  yet  of  prosperity  and  almost  of  splendor ; 
and  that  the  Latin,  both  as  a  written  and  a  spoken  language,  had 
become  so  much  degraded,  that  it  could  offer  less  resistance  to 
change  in  Spain  than  in  the  other  countries  where  a  similar  revo- 


*■  The  most  striking  proof,  perhaps, 
that  can  Iw  given  of  the  niinil)er  of 
Latin  words  and  constructions  rt'tained 
in  the  modem  S]>anish,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  pages  of  verse  and  prose 
tliat  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  so 
written  that  they  can  Iw  read  through- 
out either  as  Ltitin  or  Siuinish.  The 
iii*st  instance  of  this  sort  that  I  know 
of  is  by  .Uian  Mailinez  Silict»o,  Arch- 
bishop of  TohMUumd  preceptor  to  Philip 
II.,  who,  when  he  was  in  Italy,  wrote 
a  short  prose  dissertation  that  could  Ije 
read  in  lM)th  languages,  in  onler  to 
prove  to  some  of  his  learned  friends  in 
that  country  that  th«*  Castilian  of  Sivain 
was  nearer  to  the  Latin  than  their  Ital- 
ian ;  —  eLJrn-d' esprit,  which  he  printed 
in  his  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  L^14. 
(Antonio,  Hib.  Nov.,  Tom.  11.  p.  737.) 
Other  examples  o<:cur  after^'anls.  One 
may  be  found  in  a  Si»anisli  Oranmiar, 
puf)lished  at  Ijouvain  in  L'>55,  and  en- 
titled **  I'til  y  Breve  Institution  para 
aprender  la  Ij<'ngua  HesjmAola"  ;  a  cu- 
noua  l>ook,  which  treats  the  Castilian 
as  only  one  of  s«*V(?ral  languages  then 
fc})oken  in  the  S|)Qni.sh  Peninsula,  and 
Rays  of  it,  "no  (^  otra  cosa  que  I^atin 
corrujito,"  —  adding  that  many  letters 
had  I)een  written  in  Spanish  words  that 
wen*  yet  Ijatin  letters,  one  of  which  the 
author  then  proceinls  to  give  in  ])roof. 
Other  examples  occur  in  a  Dialogue  by 
Fein.  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  wa^i  a  scholar 


of  Siliceo  ;  —  in  an  Epistle  of  Ambrodo 
Morales,  the  historian,  printed  in  15SS. 
with  the  works  of  Oliva ;  —  in  a  Sonnet 
publishi>d  by  Kengifo,  in  hia  **  Arte 
Poetica,"  in  1592  ;  —  and«  finally,  in  aa 
exc<;s.MveIy  rare  volume  of  iersn  rimo, 
by  Die^  de  Aguiar,  printed  in  1621» 
and  entitled  "  Tercetoa  en  Latin  eongnto 
v  puro  Castellano,"  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  favorable  8|)ecinien  :  — 

Scrlbo  hiftnriM,  KnTwn,  nenerowt 

8pirituii.  (liTlnod  llerow  punw, 

Mii|(n*niinrw,  InriffiiM,  bellleoMs  ; 
Canto  de  Marte,  defcDSoreii  duros 

Animonoii  Leroen,  exrcltenteii, 

De  iwl  induHtril,  InrlcUMi.  (pwufai  BMirot, 
Yon  anlninii  iUiutrea,  pnMmiMOtei 

InTooo,  etc. 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  the  purity  of 
either  the  Castiliiui  or  the  Latin  in 
venM'H  like  these  ;  but  thev  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  near  relationsliip  of  the 
two.  For  the  pro|K)rtions  of  all  the  lan- 
guagffs  that  enter  into  the  8]Mni8h.  see 
2^anniento,  Memorias,  1775,  p.  107  ;  — 
I^rramendi,  Antigu<ilad  y  Universali- 
dad  del  lla.Hcuence,  1728,  c.  xvi.,  apud 
Vargas  y  Ponce,  Disertacion,  1793,  pp. 
10  -  26  ;  —  KoHstvuw  de  St.  Hilairp, 
I«itude8  sur  TOrigine  de  la  Langue  et 
Romanises  >ls]iagnole8.  Th^,  1838,  p. 
11;  —  \V.  von  Humlx)ldt,  Priifunf^ 
alrea<ly  cited  ;  —  Marina,  Ensayo,  in 
Mem.  de  la  Acad,  de  Hist.,  Tom.  IV., 
1805  ;  —  and  an  article  in  the  Britidi 
and  Foreign  Review,  No.  XV.,  1839. 
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lution  was  in  progress.®  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find,  not  only  specimens,  but  even  considerable  monuments, 
of  Spanish  literature  soon  after  the  first  recognized  appearance 
of  the  language  itself  The  narrative  poem  of  the  Cid,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  year  1200 ;  and 
Berceo,  who  flourished  *from  1220  to  1240,  though  he  *402 
almost  apologizes  for  not  writing  in  Latin,^  and  thus 
shows  how  certainly  he  lived  in  the  debatable  period  between 
the  two  languages,  has  left  us  a  large  mass  of  genuine  Spanish, 
or  Castilian,  veree.  But  it  is  a  little  later  still,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Alfonso  the  Tenth,  from  1252  to  1282,  tliat  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  introduction  of  the  Spanish,  as  a  written,  a  settled, 
and  a  polite  language,  to  have  been  recognized  and  completed. 
By  his  order,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  it  from  the  Vulgate  ; 
he  required  all  contracts  and  legal  instruments  to  be  written  in 
it,  and  all  law  proceedings  to  be  held  in  it ;  and,  finally,  by  his 
own  remarkable  code,  "  Las  Siete  Partidas,"  he  at  once  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  extension  and  establishment  of  its  authority 
as  far  as  the  Spanish  race  and  power  should  prevaiL®^  From 
this  period,  tlierefore,  we  are  to  look  for  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Spanish  language,  in  the  body  of  Spanish  literature. 


^  AU  the  documents  containing  the 

))rivilege8  granted  by  St.  Ferdinand  to 

Seville,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  are 

in  the  vernacular  of  the  time,  the  Ro- 

mnnre.     Ortiz  de  Zuliiga,  Anales  de  Se- 

villa,  fol,  1677,  p.  89. 

^  Quiero  fer  una  prqsa  en  Ranum  pakuHno^ 
Kn  qual  i>uele  el  pueblo  Ikblara  su  Tpcino, 
Car  Dou  to  tan  letrado  por  fer  otro  latino^  etc. 

Vida  de  S.  Domingo  de  SUob,  St.  2. 

Hniaan  jyiladbw  (like  romaiiz  paladino 
in  the  "  Loor  de  Berceo,"  St.  34,  San- 
chez, Tom.  II.  p.  471)  means  the  "plain 
Koinanec  lan^iage,"  paladino  being  de- 
rived, as  I  .link,  with  Sanchez,  from 
pfilain,  though  Sarmiento  (in  his  manu- 
script on  **  Amadis  de  Gaula,"  referred 
to,  an/ej  Vol.  I.  p.  199,  note)  says,  when 
noticing  this  line :  '*  Paladino  es  depalo' 
i  iiw  y  este  es  de  palacio.  '*  The  otro  latv- 
no  is,  of  course,  the  elder  Latin,  however 
corrupted.  Cervantes  uses  the  word  la- 
diiio  to  mean  Spanish,  (Don  Quixote, 
Parte  1.  c.  41,  and  the  note  of  Clemen- 
ein,)  and  Dante  (Par.,  III.  63)  uses  it 
once  to  mean  plain^  easy  ;  both  curious 
instances  of  an  indirect  meaning,  forced, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  woi"d.  Proaa  means, 
1  tiiippose,  story.     BiagioU  (Ad  Pai^- 


torio,  XXVI.  H8)say8:  "iVo«  nell* 
Italiano  e  nel  Provenzale  del  secolo  xiiL 
significa  precisamente  istoria  o  narra' 
zume  in  versi."  It  may  be  donbted 
whether  he  is  right  in  applying  this  re- 
mark to  the  passage  in  Dante,  but  it  is 
no  doubt  applicable  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us  in  Berceo,  the  meaning  of  which 
both  Bouterwek  and  his  Spanish  trans- 
lators have  mistaken.  (Bouterwek, 
Trad.  Cortina,  etc.,  Svo,  Madrid,  1829, 
Tom.  I.  pp.  60  and  119.)  Ferdinand 
Wolf  (in  his  very  learned  work,  "  Ueber 
die  Lais,  Sequenzen  und  Leiche," 
Heidelberg,  1841,  Svo,  pp.  92  and  304) 
thinks  the  use  of  the  word  prosa,  here 
and  elsewhere  in  early  Snanish  poetry, 
had  some  reference  to  tne  well-lcnown 
use  of  the  same  word  in  the  offices  of 
the  Church.  (Du  Cange,  Glossarium, 
ad  verb.)  But  I  think  the  early  Smh- 
ish  rhymers  took  it  from  the  Pro- 
ven^ and  not  from  the  ecclesiastical 
Latin. 

^  Mondejar,  Memorias  del  Rey  D. 
Alonso  el  Sabio,  fol.,  Madrid,  1777, 
pp.  450-452.  Mariana,  Hist.,  lib. 
aIY.  c.  7,  and  Castro,  Bib.,  Tom.  I. 
pp.  411,  etc. 
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ON   THE  ROMANCEROa 
(See  Vol.  I.  p.  113.) 

As  the  poetry  contained  in  the  old  Spanish  Ballad-Books  was 
rarely  the  work  of  known  authors,  but  was  chiefly  gathered  at 
different  times  and  by  different  persons  from  the  traditions  of 
the  people,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  its  history  if  we  do  not, 
in  some  degree,  understand  the  histoiy  of  the  Ballad-Books  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  col- 
lected. Sketches  of  such  a  histoiy  have  been  prepared^  with  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf, 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
''  Jahrbiicher  der  Literatur,"  (Band  CXIV.,  Wien,  1846,  pp.  1  - 
72,)  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  "  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Bomances," 
published  by  himself  and  Conrad  Hoffmann  at  Berlin  in  1856. 
As,  however,  I  possess  or  have  seen  several  early  ballad-books 
which  he  does  not  notice,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  give  my 
views  of  this  obscure  branch  of  bibliography,  confining  myself, 
however,  as  much  as  possible,  to  what  regards  the  lustozy  of 
Spanish  poetry. 

A  considerable  number  of  ballads  printed  on  one  or  more 
leaves  in  black-letter  for  popular  use  are  known  still  to  exist 
Such  are  "  El  Conde  Alarcos  "  and  "  El  Moro  Calaynoe^"  —  one 
collection  of  twelve  separate  pieces,  and  another  of  fifty-nine, 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Heber; — others,  noticed  by  Brunet,  under 
the  head  of  Romances  sSparSes,  in  his  article  "  Bomanceros,"  — 
and  above  eighty  bound  up  together,  in  the  Library  at  Plague, 
and  fully  described  by  Wolf,  in  his  "Sammlung  Spanischer 
Bomanzen,  u.  s.  w.  zu  Prag,"  Wien,  1850,  4to,  pp.  191.  Danm, 
therefore,  in  his  "  Eomancero  General,"  1849  - 1851,  is  able,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  Prague  collection,  to  enumerate  one  hundied 
and  fifby-three  of  these  pliegos  sudtos.     Very  few  of  them,  how* 
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ever,  have  dates ;  it  is  extremely  uncertain  when  most 
of  them  were  printed ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  *  from  those  *  404 
I  have  examined,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  were 
rather  taken  from  collections  of  ballads  now  known  to  exist  or  to 
have  existed,  than  tliat  they  helped  to  make  up  those  collections. 
Five,  I  tninfc,  liave  dates  before  1550;  but  I  possess  MS.  copies 
of  two  of  them,  and  do  not  think  they  should  be  reckoned  as 
ballads,  though  they  have  been. 

I.  Wlien  the  first  collection  of  ballads  was  published  is  un- 
certain. Wolf  ("  Advertencia "  to  his  "Primavera,"  pp.  Iviii.- 
Ixviii)  thinks  it  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  a  well-known  pub- 
lisher there,  Martin  Nucio,  and  that  it  is  the  one  without  date, 
entitled  "  Cancionero  de  Eomances,  ec.  en  Enveres,"  (sic,)  of 
which  there  are  copies  in  the  Bibliothfeque  de  TArsenal  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library  in  Germany.  '  But  it  is  so  im- 
probable that  a  Spanish  book,  and  especially  one  of  this  sort,  a 
part  of  whose  contents  its  editor.  In  his  Preface,  claims  to  have 
been  taken  down  "  from  the  memories  of  some  persons  who 
dictated  them  to  him,"  should  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  the  Low  Countries  before  any  similar  work  had  appeared  in 
Spain,  that,  at  first,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos^Gallardo  and  Dr. 
Wolf,  as  well  as  myself,  expressed  publicly  our  belief,  that  Nucio 
had  taken  his  collection  mainly  from  a  Ballad-Book  published  in 
the  year  1550,  with  almost  the  same  Preface,  and,  in  a  large 
degree,  the  same  ballads,  at  Saragossa,  by  Stevan  G.  de  Nagera, 

—  a  Ballad-Book  which  I  shall  presently  notice.  But  the  care- 
ful and  conscientious  researches  of  Dr.  Wolf,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Preface  to  his  "  Primavera,"  leave  very  little  or  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  or  in  that  of  Don  Pascual,  that  the  publication  at  Sara- 
gossa by  Nagera  was  made  later  than  the  one  at  Antwerp  by 
Nucio.  This  last,  as  Dr.  Wolf  thinks,  was  published  about  1546, 
as  a  perfectly  new  and  original  work,  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  surprised,  if  it  shall  here* 
after  turn  out  that  it  is  a  reprint,  or  substantially  a  reprint,  of 
some  yet  unknown  but  earlier  Ballad-Book  published  in  Spain, 

—  so  unlikely  is  it  that  any  number  of  ballads  worth  noticing 
could  be  collected  from  tradition  and  memory  at  Antwerp,  where 
there  were  few  Spaniards  except  soldiers. 

II.  Nucio  reprinted  this  "Cancionero  de  Eomances"  at  Ant* 
werp,  —  "  en  Envers,"  (sic,)  —  in  1550,  and  I  have  examined  a 
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copy  of  it  at  the  Biblioth^ue  de  rArsenal  at  Paris.  It  has 
almost  exactly  the  same  Preface  with  the  one  last  mentioned, 
but  differs  from  it  by  omitting  seven  of  its  ballads,  and  inserting 
thirty-seven  others.  The  errors  noted  in  the  one  without  date, 
at  ff.  272  b,  etc.,  are  coiTccted  in  this  one  dated  1550,  and  prove 
it  decisively  to  be  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  two;  —  a  fact 
equally  to  be  inferred  from  the  additions  it  contains.  This 
edition  of  1550,  however,  seems  to  have  been  issued  with  dif- 
ferent title-} Kiges,  for  Dr.  Wolf  showed  me  one  in  the  Vienna 
Library  dated  1554.  But  most  of  the  copies  now  known 
*  405  to  *  exist  bear  the  date  of  1555,  under  which  this  impor- 
tant l^omancero  is  best  known  and  commonly  cite-d.  It 
is  absolutely  the  same  work  with  the  copy  at  the  Arsenal,  dated 
1550,  ballad  for  ballad  and  page  for  page.  It  was  a  very  popu- 
lar collection,  and  there  are  editions  of  it  at  Antwerp,  1568  and 
1573;  Lisbon,  1581;  Barcelona,  1587  and  1626;  and  probably 
others. 

III.  But  in  the  same  year,  1550,  a  little-known  printer  at 
Saragossa,  Estevan  G.  de  Nagera,  published  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  ballads,  all  but  twenty-two  of  which  are 
in  Nucio*s.  Nagera  called  his  collection  "  Primera  Parte  de  la 
Silva  de  Varies  Romances,"  and  it  makes  ff.  222, 18mo.  I  have 
examined  a  copy  of  it,  which  belonged,  in  1838,  to  the  valuable 
collection  of  M.  Henri  Ternaux-Compans,  at  Paris,  and  there  is, 
I  understand,  another  copy  in  the  lloyal  Library  at  Munich. 
The  Preface  is  abridged  from  the  Preface  of  Nucio,  and  omits 
the  significant  phrase,  "  por  ser  la  primera  vez,"  —  which  seems 
to  imply  tliat  Nucio*s  collection  had  been  earlier  printed.  In 
the  prefatory  address  to  this  First  Part,  the  Impresor  says :  "  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring  together  all  the  Imllads  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  " ;  —  adding  afterwards :  "  It  may 
be  that  some,  though  very  fcao,  of  the  old  ballads  are  wanting, 
which  I  have  not  inserted,  either  because  they  had  not  come  to 
my  knowledge,  or  because  I  did  not  find  them  so  complete  and 
perfect  as  I  wished.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  in  those  here  printed 
there  may  be  an  occasional  error ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  coi)ies  from  which  I  took  them,  which  were  very  corrupt^ 
and  to  the  weakness  of  memory  of  some  persons  who  dictated 
them  to  me  and  who  could  not  recollect  them  perfectly.  Like- 
wise I  desired  that  they  should  stand  in  some  order,  and  so  I 
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placed  first  those  of  devotion  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
next  those  that  relate  to  Castiliau  Stories,  and  lastly  those  that 
relate  to  love."  After  these  ballads,  which  fill  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  leaves,  we  have  twenty-five  leaves  of  canciones, 
villanciivs,  and  chistes,  or  jests,  among  which,  at  f.  199,  is  the 
well-known  gay  dialogue  between  Castillejo  and  his  pen.  At 
the  end  of  this  First  Part,  f.  221,  we  have  the  following  address 
to  the  Keader,  in  which  the  "  Impresor  "  has  cleariy  changed  his 
mind  about  having  already  collected  all  except  a  "t;er?//t't(;  of 
the  old  ballads  "  known  to  exist ;  for  now  he  says .  "  Some  of 
my  friends,  wlien  they  knew  I  was  printing  this  Cancionero, 
brouglit  me  manij  ballads  which  they  possessed,  that  I  might 
insert  them ;  but  as  we  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the  printing, 
I  chose  not  to  put  them  in,  since  they  would  interrupt  the  order 
that  had  been  begun,  but  to  make  another  volume,  which  shall 
be  tlie  Second  Part  of  this  Silva  de  Varies  Eomances,  which  is 
now  in  the  press.     Vale." 

This  "  Segunda  Parte  "  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1550, 
and  consists  of  203  leaves  of  ballads,  nine  leaves  of 
chutes,  and  two  *  of  contents,  at  the  end  of  which  the  *  406 
"  Impresor"  says :  "I  did  not  wish  to  put  into  this  Part 
any  more  of  these  short  jests,  because,  if  God  pleases,  they  will 
be  put  into  the  Third  Part,  with  other  things  agreeable  to  the 
curious  reader.  Vale."  I  know  of  no  copy  of  this  Third  Part, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  printed,  because  in  the  "  Silva  de  Varios 
Eomances,"  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  editions  between 
1578  and  1673,  and  of  which  I  possess  that  of  1602,  the  title- 
page  declares  that  it  contains  "  loa  mejores  romances  de  los  tres 
libros  de  la  Silva."  Of  the  first  two  Parts  there  seem,  according 
to  Wolf,  (Preface,  p.  Ivii,)  to  have  been  editions  at  Barcelona  in 
1550,  1557,  1582,  and  1617;  but,  like  the  first  edition  at  Sara- 
gossa,  they  seem  almost  entirely  to  liave  disappeared.  It  should 
further  be  observed,  that  the  Segunda  Parte  of  Saragossa,  1550, 
contains  sixty-six  ballads,  but  that  only  twenty  of  them  are 
found  in  Nucio's  Antwerp  Romancero  without  date. 

Tliere  are  difficulties,  however,  about  the  relations  between 
the  Antwerp  Romancero  published  by  Nucio  without  date,  and 
the  Samgossa  Romancero  published  by  Nagera  in  1550,  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  over  or  to  reconcile.  Both  contain,  to  a 
large  degree,  the  same  prefiace  in  the  same  words,  so  that  one 
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must  have  aeen  and  used  the  other; — and  jet  each  daims  to 
have  gathered  its  ballads,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  memories  of 
the  people,  so  that  each  claims  to  be  a  fresh  and  original  work. 
Nucio  says  that  his  collection  appeared  for  the  first  time,  ( **  por 
ser  la  primera  vez/')  and  Najera  says,  in  his  First  Part,  that  he 
had  printed  "  all  the  ballads  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge,' 
and  that  he  believed  "  few  of  the  old  ballads  were  wanting,' 
which  was  certainly  not  the  truth  if  he  used  Nucio's,  for  Nucio's 
contains  above  sixty  ballads  not  in  Nagera's,  and  some  of  them 
among  the  oldest  and  best.  Happily  it  is  not  -necessary  to  settle 
the  question  of  honor  between  two  printers  who  have  been  dead 
three  centuries.  It  is  enough  that  both  their  curious  and  pre- 
cious collections  were  certainly  made  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  that  therefore  all  the  ballads  they  contain  are 
among  the  oldest,  as  they  are  among  the  best,  that  remain  to  ua 
Subsequent  to  these  two  Ballad-Books,  we  have  several  collec- 
tions already  noticed  in  the  text,  —  such  as  those  of  Fueoitea^ 
1550 ;  Sepulveda,  1551 ;  Sayago,  1555 ;  Timoneda,  1573 ;  Linares, 
1573;  Padilla,  1583;  Maldonado,  1586;  and  Cueva,  1587,— 
consisting  chiefly  or  entirely  of  ballads  written  by  their  respect- 
ive authors ;  besides  which,  all  the  leading  poets  of  the  time, 
like  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  wrote  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  stint  and  without  measure.  The  number,  therefore,  of 
these  popular  and  national  poems  was  veiy  great  before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  or  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
*407  *IV.  At  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  another 
Eomancero  from  all  the  sources  that  were  accessible, 
whether  of  memory,  tradition,  or  books ;  —  the  true  principle  on 
which  the  popular  Spanish  Itomancero  has  ever  since  been  com- 
piled. This  attempt  seems  to  have  been  first  made  at  Valencia, 
and  probably  in  1588  or  earlier ;  because  in  that  year  an  "  Apro- 
l)acion  "  was  issued  for  the  Scwnd  as  well  as  the  First  Part  of  the 
"Flor  de  Varios  y  Nuevos  Romances  jwr  Andres  de  Villalta**; 
—  so  that  the  First  Part  was  probably  published  before  that 
time.  We  have,  however,  no  other  intimation  of  its  existence 
until  the  year  1591,  when  both  parts  appeared  at  Valencia,  with 
a  TJiird,  edited  by  Felipe  Mey,  12mo,  ff.  222.1    But  Pedro  de 
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'  FclifM?  Mey  printcnl  a  volume  of  his      which  Fahor,  in  his  "Flomita^ 
own  |K>eii)H  at  Tarragona,  in  1586,  from      II.,  has  taken  three  aonnets  of 
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Moncayo  had  already,  in  1589,  published  at  Huesca  (12mo,  ff. 
134)  a  "  Flor  de  Romances,"  which,  with  a  second  and  third  part 
added,  appeared  at  Alcala  in  1595 ;  and,  besides  this,  we  have  in 
Antonio  (Bib.  Nov.,  II.  285)  a  somewhat  loose  citation  of  Sebas- 
tian Velez  de  Guevara,  as  the  collector  of  a  "  Eomancero  Primera, 
Segunda,  y  Tercera  Parte,"  1594,  in  8vo.  Of  all  these  Ballad- 
Books,  I  have  never  seen  one,  nor  is  there  an  account  which  I 
deem  satisfactory  of  any  one,  except  that  of  1591,  in  three  parts. 
Thus  far,  therefore,  we  are  on  uncertain  ground,  btit  we  know 
that  these  three  parts,  with  inconsiderable  changes,  constitute 
the  first  three  parts  of  the  well-known  "  Romancero  GreneraL" 

But  hereafter  our  ground  is  more  assured. 

I  possess  in  one  volume,  long  18mo,  flF.  191,  printed  at  Burgos 
in  1594,  "  Quarta  y  Quinta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Romances,  recopi- 
lados  por  Sebastian  Velez  de  Guevara,  Racionero  de  la  Colegial 
de  Santander."  In  his  address  Al  Lector,  he  says  that  the  bal- 
lads he  prints  came  to  him  much  injured  from  the  hands  they 
liad  passed  tiirough  since  they  had  left  those  of  their  authors, — 
"  here  a  line  missing,  there  a  couplet,  and  further  on  the  sense," 
so  that  consequently,  "  though  poetry  is  not  his  profession,  he  has 
meinled  many  of  the  feet  of  many  of  them,  and  made  others 
over  anew  " ;  and  that  he  had  left  many  out  because  they  were 
past  cure,  "  For  all  this,"  he  says,  "  the  ballad-singers  are  not  a 
little  in  fault,  since,  as  is  well  said  in  the  Prefetce  to  another 
current  Ballad-Book,  (el  Prologo  de  otro  Romancero  que  anda,) 
they  act  as  if  the  ballads  were  made  wholly  for  their  benefit, 
and  as  if  the  poetry  were  only  stuck  in  for  the  music " ;  and, 
finally,  the  musicians  say,  "  the  poets  are  long  and  tedious,  and 
they  leave  out  many  couplets,  but  this  they  do  really  because 
they  cannot  understand  them,  though  they  are  probably, 
for  *  this  reason,  the  best  of  the  whole,"  etc.,  etc. ;  —  all  *  408 
very  curious,  and  fully  confirming  what  we  know  in  other 
ways  about  the  old  ballads,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
sung  in  the  streets.  The  "  Aprovacion,"  which  is  by  the  well- 
known  Pedro  de  Padilla,  is  dated  13  August,  1592,  and  the  royal 
Licencia  is  of  the  14th  of  September,  the  same  year,  but  the 
official  attestation  of  Gonzalo  de  la  Vega  is  of  the  11th  of  August, 

merit,  and  as  a  translator  of  Ovid  he  Life  of  him  may  be  found  in  Ximeno^ 
is  favorably  noticed  by  Pellicer  (Bib.  (Tom.  I.  p.  209,)  finished  by  FtUtOTi 
de  Traductores,  Tom.   II.  p.  76).     A      Tom.  I.  p.  218. 
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1594,  and  sets  fortli  that  the  volume  had  been  printed  before, 
(otras  vcces,)  referring,  I  suppose,  to  the  one  at  Lisbon,  in  1593. 
At  any  rate,  subsequently,  we  find  it,  with  trifling  changes,  made 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Parts  of  the  "  Eomancero  GreneraL" 

I  possess,  also,  the  Sixth  Part,  Toledo,  1594,  long  18mo,  ff. 
190,  entitled  "Sexta  Parte  de  Flor  de  Bomances  Nuevos  Ee- 
copilados  de  muchos  Autores,  por  Pedro  Flores,  librero."  My 
copy  is  of  the  first  edition,  for  its  "Tassa"  is  of  July  9,  1594, 
and  its  "  Licencia  "  is  of  August  2  following ;  but  this  Licencia 
speaks  of  tlie  "  Quarts  y  Quinta  Partes  "  as  a  volume  collected 
(recojnlado)  by  tlie  same  Pedro  Flores,  and  so  refers,  I  presume, 
to  the  edition  of  1593,  just  noticed,  and  wliich  Gayangos  and 
Wolf  mention  as  published  by  Flores  at  Lisbon.  It  is  —  I 
mean  this  Sexta  Parte  —  an  important  publication  among  the 
earlier  Ballad-Books.  The  Prologo  is  in  prose  and  common- 
place; but  there  follows  a  curious  ballad,  of  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  lines,  by  Flores  himself,  in  which  he  is  sunmioned 
by  the  street  ballad-singers  before  Jupiter  and  other  gods,  and 
accused  of  having  interfered  with  their  vocation  by  collecting 
and  printing  their  ballads.     It  begins  :  — 

£n  el  aiidiencia  real 
Del  Tribunal  del  Parnasso 
Jupiter  con  otros  Jueces 
Esta  (lecretando  un  caso 
De  una  grande  acusacion, 
Que  los  musicos  lian  dado 
Contra  un  gallardo  £s{)aiiol 
Qu(t  es  Pedro  Flores  Uamado, 
Del  (jual  dizen  que  reciben 
VitujK'rio  y  menoscabo, 
Poniue  de  diversas  flores 
Un  ramilletc  ha  juntadj 
Las  quales  con  grande  afan 
De  estraAas  jNirtes  buscaron 
Para  dar  gusto  con  ellas 
Al  natural  y  al  estrafto. 

The  defendant  is  ordered  to  answer  in  three  days,  but  he  prefers 
to  answer  on  the  spot.     He  says,  therefore,  at  once  :  — 

Verdad  es  que  yo  fonno 
Un  Ramillete  llainado 
♦  409  *  De  Flores,  porque  soy  digno 

De  scr  por  vos  laureado. 
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Yo  junte  en  el  las  haza&as 
Que  en  los  siglos  ya  passados 
Hizieron  en  nuestra  Espa&a 
£1  Cid,  Ordofto  y  Bernardo. 
Pinte  destruyda  Espalia 

Y  luego  puse  el  reparo 

De  muchos  grandes  varones 
Sin  los  urriba  nombrados. 
Puse  al  Conde  Alfonso  £nriquez, 
Primer  n»y  de  Lusitanos, 
Tambien  a  Feman  Gonzalez, 
Rasura,  y  Arias  Gonzalo. 
Puse  los  hechos  famosos 
De  los  Moros  Africanos, 
Que,  por  aftos  setecientos, 
Tuvieron  nombre  de  Hispanos 
Hasta  que  gan6  a  Granada 
El  inclito  Don  Fernando, 

Y  Don  Felipe  Segundo 

Que  oy  govema  el  pueblo  Hispana 
Puse  sus  motes  y  insignias, 
Sus  colores  y  tocados, 
Sus  zambras,  ca&as,  y  fiestas, 

Y  de  Moras  los  recaudos, 
Las  amorosas  razones, 

Los  zelos,  ansias  y  enfados, 
Los  favores,  las  cautelas 
De  los  Moros  enamorados. 
Junte,  en  nombre  de  Riselo, 
De  Lisardo  y  de  Belardo, 
Mil  vocablos  pastoriles 
Bien  compuestos  y  ordenados; 
Una  amorosa  porfia 
De  zagal  enamorado, 
Un  Duque  y  xm  Conde  puesto 
£n  abito  disfrafado, 
Ora  que  se  finge  fayde, 
Ora  el  grand  pastor  Albano 
Que  en  las  riberas  del  Tormte 
Apacienta  su  ganado. 
Letrillas,  Motes,  Canciones 

Y  algunos  versos  glosados, 
Que  al  postrer  acento  dizen 
£1  contento  bien  o  da&o. 
Procure  con  mi  sudor 

Y  con  inmenso  trabigo 
Juntar  diversos  Romances 
Que  andavan  discaniados. 

Y  hize  que  de  un  discarao 
Se  viesse  principio  y  cabo, 
Lo  que  el  morico  no  haze. 
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*  410  *  Pues  medio  deslnrado 

Dexa  un  romance  penlido 
Diciendo  que  lo  da  enfado : 
Los  quales  oonforme  a  ley 
Merecen  ser  desterrados 
A  las  Islas  de  Corfu 
A  cantar  versos  Mosaycos 
Y  de  tan  alto  auditorio 
Uvieran  de  ser  echados 
For  quebrantodores  de  honras 
De  ac^uellos  siglos  dorados. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Apollo,  supported  by  Mors  and  Venus, 
Amalthea  prepares  a  garland  of  honor  for  the  poet,  and  the 
ballad-singers  are  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  suit,  and  ordered  never 
to  begin  a  ballad  which  they  do  not  finish.* 

The  statements  in  this  Preface  to  Part  VI.,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  previous  one  of  I*arts  IV.  and  V,  are  curious,  as  showing 
how  earnest  was  the  contest  between  the  Cugas  or  street  ballad- 
singers  and  tlie  collectors  of  the  ballads  who  printed  them. 
The  boast  of  Flores,  that  he  gives  each  ballad  complete,  and  not 
as  the  ballad-singers  give  it,  who  drawl  out  one  half,  and  then 
say  tliey  are  tired  of  it,  is  a  pait  of  this  quarrel  Indeed,  the 
whole  account  is  significant,  as  sliowing  the  footing  on  which 
ballads  stood  at  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  way 
they  were  collected  and  published.  Many,  in  this  Sixth  Vsitj 
—  wliich  is  excellent  and  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  — 
w^ere  evidently  floating  about  {dcscnrriadoa),  and  were  collected 
by  Flores  from  the  memories  of  the  people ;  —  perhaps  from  the 
street-singei'S,  who  complained  that  he  interfered  with  their 
business.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  Lope  de  V^a,  and 
I>erhaps  other  authors,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  anony- 
mous, and  went  afterwards  to  constitute  the  Sixth  Part  of  the 
"  Iiomancero  Trorn'ml.'' 

I  ]M)ssoss,  also,  in  one  volume,  long  18mo,  and  with  a  single 
title-jMige,  dated  Alcahi,  1597,  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Parts,  but 


*  Tlie  nllnsion  to  Antonio,  Duke  of 
Alva,  tlu-n  alivo,  an<l  to  the  Arcadia 
of  I/Oi)e  do  Vc^i,  when*  \\w  Duke  fig- 
ures, leads  nie  to  tho  ri)nj«'(*tun',  thiit 
this  Ki»irit<Ml  ]wx>tical  trial  may  have 
luM'u  written  bv  I/OTh-,  an«l  my  eonjec- 
tun*  is  stn'nj^iienni  hy  th«»  fart,  that 
wveral  of  Lotto's  Itallads  are  found  in 
tliis  volume,  to  which  the  Trial  is  a 


Preface.  I  not  ire,  also,  a  resrmblaiioe 
]H'tw(M>n  the  ftnute.  address  Al  Ltdor  of 
Parts  IV.  and  V.-,  and  this  poelieal 
pR'faee  to  Part  VI.,  which  indicmtM 
that  iKith  are  hy  one  hand;  —  remem* 
lH>ring,  also,  that  Parts  IV.  aod  V. 
won*  puhlished  by  Flores  himaelfp  •! 
Ijsbon,  the  year  ijefore,  1698. 
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each  is  paged  separately  and  has  its  separate  licenses  and  indexes. 
The  volume  is  entitled  "  Septima  y  Octava  Parte  de  Flor  de 
Varies  Komances  recopilados  de  muchos  Autores  " ;  but  while  ^n 
the  '*  Licencia  "  of  Parte  VII.  permission  is  given,  4th 
May,  1596,  to  print  the  volume  *  containing  both  Parts,  *411 
"  que  otras  veces  ha  sido  impresa,"  (referring,  I  believe,  to 
those  of  Madrid,  1595,  and  Toledo,  1595,)  the  "  Licencia "  for 
Parte  VIII.,  dated  30  September,  1596,  is  for  that  part  alone. 
They  match  well  together,  Parte  VII.  making  one  hundred  and 
sixty -eiglit  leaves,  and  Parte  VIII.  making  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  Both  go  into  the  Romancero  General,  as  Parts  VII. 
and  VIII. 

The  Ninth  and  last  Part,  which  I  also  possess,  Madrid,  1597, 
long  ISnio,  ff.  144,  has  its  "  Aprovacion,"  which  is  by  the  well- 
known  Juan  Rufo,  dated  4  September,  1597,  and  its  "  Tassa,"  22 
JIarch,  1596.  But  the  Aprovacion  says  it  is  "  intitulado  Flores  del 
Parnaso,  repartido  en  dos  Partes,"  and  the  Tassa  calls  it  "  Otava 
(sic)  y  No  vena  Parte  de  Flores  del  Parnaso,"  while  its  own  title 
is  "  Flor  de  varies  Romances  diferentes  de  todos  impresses, 
Novena  Parte "  ;  although  many  of  them  had  been  printed 
before,  as  we  know.  It  corresponds  as  far  as  to  f.  135  with  the 
Ninth  Part  of  the  Romancero  General,  but  differs  afterwards  to 
the  end  on  f.  144  b. 

V.  From  these  nine  Parts  was  constructed,  with  slight  changes 
and  additions,  the  famous  "  Romancero  General,"  whose  first  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Madrid,  in  1600,  4to,  the  Tassa  being 
dated  16  December,  1599.  It  was  printed  by  Luis  Sanchez,  and 
makes  ff.  368.  It  is  excessively  rare,  but  I  found  one  copy  of 
it  in  the  National  or  Rojral  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  in 
the  Biblioteca  Comunale  at  Bologna.  The  next  edition,  which  I 
j)ossess,  and  which  is  marked  by  very  slight  additions  and 
changes,  was  printed  by  Juan  Godinez  de  MiUis,  Medina  del 
Campo,  1602, 4to,  ff.  362.  The  third,  printed  at  Madrid  by  Juan 
de  la  Cuesta,  1604,  4to,  ff.  499,  contains  a  reprint  of  the  nine 
Parts  with  four  others  added,  making  thirteen  in  all.  And  the 
last,  which  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preceding,  is,  however,  an- 
nounced as  "anadidido  y  emendado  por  Pedro  Flores,"  whom  we 
have  seen  as  the  editor  of  Parts  IV.,  V,  and  VI.,  but  who  can 
hardly  have  been  the  editor  or  collector  of  the  whole  thirteen. 
Til  is  fourth  and  last  edition  appeared  at  Madrid,  printed  page 
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for  page  from  that  of  1604,  by  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,  1614,  4ta 
But  Miguel  de  Madrigal  had  previously  published  (Valladolid, 
1605,  4to,  ff.  220)  "  La  Segunda  Parte  del  Romanceio  General'; 
of  which,  however,  the  last  hundred  leaves  contain  canciones  and 
other  poems  in  tlie  Italian  manner. 

The  publication  of  so  many  collections  of  ballads  in  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teeuth  leaves  no  doubt  that  ballads  had  become  known  in  all 
classes  of  society  in  Spain,  and  were  finding  favor  in  the  highest 
But  the  "  Romanceros  Generales  "  were  too  large  for  popular  use. 
Smaller  Ballad-Books,  therefore,  were  printed,  such  as  Castaf&a's 
"Nuevos  Komances,"  1604;  —  the  "Jardin  de  Amadores,"  by 
Juan  de  la  Puente,  1611; — the  "Primavera"  of  Pedio 
*412  Arias  Perez,  made  with  much  judgment  *and  printed  in 
1621,  but  of  which  eight  or  ten  editions  are  known, 
besides  an  addition  or  Parte  II.  by  Francisco  de  Seguia,  of  which 
I  kuow  only  my  own  copy,  dated  1659  ;  —  the  "Maravillas  del 
Pamaso"  of  Jorge  Pinto  de  Morales,  1640; — the  "Bomances 
Varios  "  published  by  Pablo  de  Val,  1655,  generally  light  and 
satirical  and  many  of  them  from  Quevedo; — the  "Bomances 
Varios  "  of  Antonio  Diez,  1663,  selected  partly  from  the  last^ 
but  with  considerable  additions ; — and  a  few  others  of  less  con- 
sequence which  may  be  found  noted  by  the  diligence  of  Duian, 
Deppinp:,  and  Wolf,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  published  to 
meet  the  broad  demands  of  the  less  cultivated  portions  of  the 
Spanish  people,  just  as  they  have  continued  to  be  published, 
sometimes  in  small,  coarse  volumes,  but  oftcner  in  broackides, 
down  to  our  own  times.  For  similar  reasons,  although,  perhaps^ 
more  to  gratify  the  military  taste  and  afford  amusement  to  the 
armies  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Indies,  selections  were  made 
from  the  Ilomanceros  Generales  and  contributions  obtained  from 
other  sources  to  make  small  and  convenient  Ballad-Books  of  a 
more  stirring  nature.  Such  is  the  ''  Floresta  de  Romances  de  lo6 
Doce  Pai-es  do  Fmncia,"  Alcala,  1608,  and  perhaps  earlier  at 
Valencia  without  a  date  ;  and  such  is  the  *'  Romancero  del  Cid  ** 
by  Juan  de  Escobar,  AlcaLi,  1612,  both  of  which  have  beea 
often  reprinted. 

But  towards  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  love  for 
the  old  ballads,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  elder  national  liteia- 
ture,  began  to  decay  among  the  more  favored  classes  of  society 
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in  Spain,  and  with  the  coming  in  of  the  Bourbon  family  and 
French  tastes  in  the  eighteenth,  it  disappeared  almost  entirely. 
So  strong  a  feeling,  however,  and  one  that  had  struck  its  roots  so 
deeply  in  the  popular  character,  could  not  be  extirpated.  The^ 
ballads  were  indeed  forgotten  or  neglected  by  the  courtly  and 
the  elevated ;  but  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  remained  faithful 
to  them,  we  have  not  only  the  plain  testimony  of  Sarmiento,  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  constantly  reprinted  for  popular  use  in 
the  humblest  forms,  —  most  frequently  in  broadsides.  At  last, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  replace  them  on  their  old  ground.  Don 
Kanion  Fernandez  —  perhaps  a  pseudonyme  —  printed  two 
volumes  of  them  in  1796  as  a  part  of  his  collection  of  Spanish 
poetry,  and  Quintana  wrote  a  Preface  to  them,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that,  in  his  judgment,  "  the  Romanceros  contained  more 
beautiful  and  vigorous  expressions,  and  more  delicate  and  refined 
touches,  than  all  the  rest  of  Spanish  poetry."  The  cultivated 
portion  of  the  nation  did  not  acknowledge  this  high  praise,  but 
Quintana  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  when,  in  1807,  he  published 
again  a  part  of  the  same  Preface  prefixed  to  his  "  Tesoro,"  and  at 
the  same  time  offered  a  small  but  dainty  bouquet  of  charming 
ballads  to  maintain  his  position.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
little  or  no  effect  was  produced  at  home.  But  abroad 
some  efil'ect  *  was  soon  apparent.  Jacob  Grimm  published  *413 
at  Vienna,  in  1815,  a  small  collection  of  the  best  old 
ballads,  chiefly  from  the  Romancero  of  1550  - 1555 ;  and  in  1817, 
G.  B.  Uepping  published  at  Leipzig  a  larger  one,  containing 
above  three  hundred  ballads,  with  a  Preface  and  notes  in  Ger- 
man, —  an  excellent  selection,  which  was  republished  first  with 
slight  variations  at  London,  in  1825,  by  Salvk,  and  secondly 
with  more  changes  and  large  additions  at  Leipzig  by  Depping 
himself  and  by  A.  A.  Galiano,  to  which,  in  1846,  Wolf  added  a 
curious  but  slight  volume,  collected  from  the  "Rosas'*  of 
Timoneda.  These  were  all  publications  of  great  merit,  and  they 
did  more  than  all  that  had  been  done  previously  to  make  the 
old  Sj)anish  ballads  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  especially 
by  calling  forth  the  admirably  spirited  but  very  free  translations 
by  lx)ckhart  in  1823,  and  the  interesting  historicedly  arranged 
French  versions  in  prose  of  nearly  three  hundred  by  Damaa 
Hinard,  in  1844,  — perhaps,  too,  those  in  German  of  Emanuel 
Geibel  and  Paul  Heyse,  in  1852. 
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Effect,  however,  and  good  effect,  was,  before  long,  produced  at 
home  in  Spain.  Don  Agustin  Duran,  between  1828  and  1832, 
published  five  vohimes  of  ballads,  which  were  reprinted  with  a 
few  unimportant  changes  by  Ochoa,  at  Paris,  in  1838,  and  hy 
Pons,  at  Barcelona,  in  1840.  But  Duran  felt  that  his  work  was 
an  im{)erfect  one,  and  its  success  did  not,  therefore,  prevent  him 
from  laboring  long  and  faithfully  to  make  it  more  complete. 
The  result  was,  that,  in  1849  and  1851,  he  published  as  the  tenth 
and  sixteenth  volumes  of  Bivadeueyra's  Biblioteoa  a  "Komanoero 
General"  which  makes  aU  he  had  done  before  seem  inconsider- 
able. It  comprises  above  nineteen  hundred  ballads,  instead  of 
the  twelve  hundred  in  his  previous  collections,  and  their  judi- 
cious and  tasteful  arrangement,  the  bibliographical  details  that 
accompany  them,  and  the  historical  and  other  notes  by  which 
they  are  explained,  are  indeed  excellent  All  that  had  ever 
been  done  Ijefore  for  the  elucidation  of  this  difficult  and  interest- 
ing department  of  Spanish  literature,  if  put  together,  would  not 
be  equal  to  what  has  been  achieved  in  this  single  work  More 
ballads,  it  is  true,  —  many  more,  —  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  old  Bomanceros,  as  well  as  from  modem  sources,  and 
more,  no  doubt,  will  be  brought  together  hereafter.  But  no  more 
can  be  asked  of  one  person  than  Senor  Duran  has  here  accom- 
plished. 

Another  work,  however,  of  the  same  class,  and  quite  as  in- 
teresting to  most  readers  of  Spanish  literature,  was  published  at 
Berlin,  in  185G.  I  refer  to  the  "  Primavera  y  Flor  de  Bomancea, 
6  Coleccion  de  los  mas  viejos  y  mas  populares  Bomances  Castel- 
lanos,  x>ublicada  con  una  Introduccion  y  Notas  por  Don  Fernando 
Jos4  Wolf  y  Don  Conmdo  Hoffmann."  It  is  in  two  small,  very 
neatly  printed  volumes,  and  contains  something  more  than  two 
hundred  killads.  The  number,  compared  with  tliat  in 
*414  the  amiJe  Boniancero  of  Duran,  *  is  small;  but  tliey  are 
selected  witli  great  judgment  from  what  is  oldest  and 
best,  richest  and  most  attractive,  in  the  earliest  collections,  and 
are  accompanied  with  a  learned  Preface,  notes,  and  vaiiona 
readings,  much  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  classic; — all 
in  good  Castilian,  and  in  excellent  taste.  In  the  skill  of  editor- 
ship it  is  materially  in  advance  of  the  work  of  Duran  or  of 
Depping. 

These  two  ct)llections,  taken  together,  leave  little  to  be  desire^ 
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and  probably  not  much  of  value  to  be  hereafter  obtained,  in 
the  poetry  to  which  they  are  devoted.  Duran's  contains  nearly 
all  that  those  who  wish  to  make  exhausting  investigations 
will  seek.  Wolf  will  satisfy  those  who  seek  the  choicest  and 
most  beautiful^  and  ask  to  have  them  presented  in  their  best 
forms. 
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ON   FERNAN   GOMEZ   DE   CIBDAREAL  AND   THB    "CKNTON 

EPISTOLARia" 

(See  Vol.  I.  p.'859.) 

I  HAVE  treated  the  "  Centon  Epistolario  "  in  the  text  just  as  it 
has  heretofore  been  treated ;  that  is,  as  a  collection  of  the  un- 
studied letters  of  a  simple-hearted,  vain  man,  who  for  above 
forty  years  was  attiiched  to  the  person  of  John  the  Second,  and 
familiar  with  what  was  done  at  his  court  Still,  the  exactness 
and  genuineness  of  the  work  have  not  been  entirely  unques- 
tioned. Mayans  y  Siscar  (in  his  Orfgenes,  Tom-  I.,  1737,  p.  203) 
speaks  of  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuiiiga,  (see  ante,  VoL  II.  p.  503, 
Vol.  III.  p.  214,)  the  well-known  author  and  diplomatist  of  the 
time  of  Philii)  the  Fourth,  sometimes  called  Vera  y  Figueroa. 
and  says,  "  Feamente  adult<3r6  las  epistolas  hist()ricas  del  Bachil- 
ler  Fernan  Gomez  de  Ciudad  Keal,"  —  Ifc  dvamrfully  adulterated 
fhf  hifitorical  fvffcrs  of  the  Bachelor  Ferdinand  Gomez  de  Ctbdareal; 
but  Mayans  gives  no  reasons  or  facts  to  support  this  severe 
charge,  and  he  is  roundly  rebuked  for  it  by  Diosdado,  (in  his 
treatise  "  De  Trima  TyiK)graphiie  Ilispanicte  iEtate,"  Bonue, 
171>3,  J).  74,)  who  calls  it  a  calumny, —  alrox  accusatio.  And 
again,  Quintana,  in  his  Life  of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  (Vidas  de 
J>l)afi<)les  Cdlcbrus,  Tom.  III.,  1833,  p.  248,  note,)  is  so  much 
troubled  about  some  of  the  discreiwincies  between  the  Bachelor^s 
accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Constable  and  the  known  facts  of 
history,  that  he  too  suggests  all  sorts  of  doubts,  but  ends  by 
saying  that  he  folh>ws  the  Bachelor's  accounts  as  a  sufficient 
authority  where  they  are  not  directly  contradicted  by  others 
higlier  and  safer. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  Ivxjk  is  a  forgery  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  but  a  forger}'  so  ingeni(jua,  so  happy,  so  agreeable,  that 
it  may  seem  an  ungmcious  thing  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  or 
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attempt  to  disturb  the  position  it  has  so  long  held  in  the 
Castilian  literature  *of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  facts    *416 
on  which  I  ground  my  opinion  are  chiefly  these :  — 

1.  No  such  person  as  the  Bachelor  Cibdareal  is  mentioned  in 
the  elironicles  or  correspondence  of  the  period  during  which  he 
is  suppcised  to  liave  lived,  though  our  accounts  from  such  sources 
are  copious  and  minute ;  noticing,  1  believe,  everybody  of  con- 
sequence at  tlie  court  of  John  the  Second,  and  certainly  many 
]>ersons  of  much  less  importance  than  the  king's  confidential 
I)hysician, 

2.  No  manuscript  of  the  Letters  is  known  to  be  in  existence. 

3.  The  first  notice  of  them  is,  that  they  appear  in  an  edition 
in  small  quarto,  black-letter,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pages, 
which  claims  to  have  been  printed  at  Burgos  in  1499.  Of  this 
edition,  copies  are  not  so  rare  as  they  should  be  considering  its 
supposed  age.  Antonio,  who  died  in  1684,  intimates  (Bib. 
Vetus,  Tom.  II.  p.  250)  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  its  date ; 
Bayer,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  1788,  says  that  learned  men 
commonly  supposed  that  Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuniga  (who  died 
in  1G58)  published  this  edition;  and  Mendez  (in  his  Typo- 
grajHiia,  1796,  pp.  291  and  293)  declares  the  edition  to  be  un- 
questionably half  a  century  later  than  its  pretended  date;  —  all 
three  of  these  learned  men  being  experts  and  good  witnesses 
concerning  a  fact,  which,  I  think,  must  be  obvious  to  any  person 
familiar  with  the  earliest  printed  Spanish  books,  who  should 
look  on  two  copies  of  it  now  before  me.  The  name  of  the  print- 
er on  its  title-page,  Juan  de  Rei,  it  is  important  to  add,  is  other- 
wise suspicious.^ 

4.  The  next  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal  is  that  of 
Madrid,  1775,  edited  by  Don  Eugenio  liaguno  y  Amirola,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  History,  who  thinks  the  first  edition 
could  not  have  been  printed  till  after  1600;  —  a  circumstance 
otherwise  probable,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  cited  by  any 
author  earlier  than  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  in  his  "  Teatro  de  las 
I^desias  de  Elsjmna,"  printed  in  1647.  Indeed,  if  Antonio  de 
Vera  y  Zuniga  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  must  suppose  it 

1  Oiip  of  the  copies  of  the  ''  Episto-  to  a  trick  well  known  among  book  col- 

lario"  (1499)  whicn  I  possess  is  an  ex-  lectors  —  its  sheets  had  been  carefully 

(■••llrnt  Olio,  which  was  formerly  in  tlie  rubbed,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  an  ap- 

li))niry  of  t)i«'  well-known  Man^ues  de  pearance  of  being  old.     But  it  hat  not 

Astor[r<i>  and  shows  that  —  according  the  dirt  of  age  upon  it. 
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to  have  been  printed  a  good  deal  later  than  1600 ;  for  in  1600 
that  statesman  was  only  about  ten  years  old. 

5.  The  Bachelor  Cibdareal  gives  a  date  to  no  one  of  his 
letters ;  but  so  completely  are  the  facts  or  hints  for  ihem  to  be 
detected  in  the  Chronicle  of  John  the  Second,  that  the  editor  of 
the  liCtters  in  1775  has  been  able,  by  means  of  that  Chronide, 
to  affix  its  proper,  or  at  least  its  probable,  date  to  every  one,  I 

believe,  of  the  hundred  and  five  letters  of  wldch  the 
*417    collection  consists.    This  would  hardly  ♦be  possible,  if 

the  two  works  had  been  written  quite  independently  of 
each  other. 

6.  The  style  of  the  Letters,  though  certainly  adapted  with 
great  skiU  and  felicity  to  its  supposed  period,  is  not  uniformly 
true  to  it,  erring  on  the  side  of  curious  archaisms.  Sometimes 
it  goes  further,  and  uses  words  for  which  no  example  can  be 
adduced.  Thus  the  use  of  ca  in  the  sense  of  ttutn  is  wholly  un- 
justifiable ;  and  wherever  it  so  occurs  in  the  first  edition,  it  is 
altered  in  the  edition  of  1775  to  qiie,  in  order  to  make  aenaa 
Other  errors  more  trifling  might  be  noticed ;  and  in  the  apeUing 
there  is  a  systematical  use  of  c  for  z  in  words  that  never  were 
spelt  with  a  c. 

7.  The  few  words  in  the  "  Aviso  al  Letor,"  and  the  still  fewer 
that  introduce  the  verses  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  profess  to 
come  from  the  Editor,  who,  according  to  Bayer,  etc.,  lived  after 
1000,  and  would,  therefore,  naturally  have  written  in  the  style 
of  the  period  when  Mariana  and  Cer\'antes  flourished.  But,  of 
course,  he  was  driven  to  write  in  the  style  of  1499,  when  the 
book  claims  to  have  been  printed ;  and  he  not  only  has  done 
this,  but  he  has  gone  back  still  another  half-century,  and  written 
exactly  in  the  style  of  the  Letters  themselves,  using  even  the  ea 
for  qtie,  which,  as  Llaguno  y  Ainirola  has  noticed,  nobody  ever 
used  cxce])t  the  pretended  Bachiller.  In  this  way  the  Editor 
proves  clearly  that  he  was  able  to  write  in  the  style  of  the 
letters  he  is  l^elieved  to  have  forged. 

8.  All  accounts  represent  Juan  de  Mena  as  having  died  at 
ToiTclaguna  m  1456,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  (Antonio,  Bib, 
Vetus,  ed.  Bayer,  Tom.  II.  p.  260  ;  and  Koniero,  Epicedio,  1578, 
f.  486,  at  the  end  of  Heman  Nunez,  Proverbios.)  Now  the 
supposed  Cilxlareal  (E])ist.  20)  places  Juan  de  Mena,  in  1428, — 
w^hen  he  was,  of  course,  only  seventeen  years  old,  —  on  the  moet 
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f^imiliar  footing  at  court,  and  makes  him  already  historiographer 
to  the  king,  and  far  advanced  in  his  principal  poem  ;  —  a  state- 
ment the  more  incredible  when  we  recollect  that  Romero  says 
expressly,  that  Mena  was  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  first 
gave  himself  to  '*  the  sweet  labor  of  good  learning,"  —  "  al  dulce 
trabajo  de  aquel  buen  saber."  See  the  notice  of  Juan  de  Mena, 
aiite,  Vol  I.  pp.  343  -  350. 

9.  The  contemptuous  account  Cibdareal  gives  of  Barrientos  is 
not  one  which  a  courtier  in  his  position  would  be  likely  to  give 
of  a  person  already  of  great  consequence,  and  rising  fast  to  the 
Iiigliest  places  in  the  government.  But,  what  is  more,  it  is  not 
the  true  account.  He  represents  that  distinguished  ecclesiastic, 
as  we  have  seen,  (ante,  VoL  I.  p.  325,)  to  have  burnt,  in  a  very 
rash  and  reckless  manner,  a  large  quantity  of  books,  from  the 
library  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  sent  to  him  for  examination 
after  the  death  of  their  owner,  because  he  had  been 
accused,  in  his  lifetime,  of  studying  *  magic, — Barrientos,  *  418 
as  Cibdareal  would  have  us  bebeve,  knowing  nothing 
about  the  contents  of  the  books,  which  he  burnt,  at  once,  because 
he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  Now  I  happen 
to  possess,  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Barrientos,  his  own 
account  of  this  very  matter.  It  is  in  a  learned  treatise  on 
Divination,  which  he  wrote  by  order  of  John  the  Second,  and 
addressed  to  that  monarch ;  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  Second 
I^art  of  which  he  declares  that  he  burnt  the  books  in  question 
bij  the  royal  order,  and  intimates,  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  they 
should  have  been  spared.  "  And  this  book,"  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  one  called  "  Raziel,"  to  which  I  have  alluded,  (ante,  VoL 
I.  p.  325,  note,)  "  this  book  is  the  one,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Don  Enrique  [de  Villena],  you,  as  king,  commanded  me,  your 
servant  and  creature,  to  bum,  with  many  others,  which  I  did,  in 
presence  of  sundry  of  your  sen^ants  ;  —  a  matter  in  which,  as  in 
many  other  things,  you  showed  and  still  show  the  great  devotion 
your  Highness  has  always  had  for  the  Christian  religion.  And, 
although  this  was  and  is  to  be  praised,  still,  for  other  respects,  it 
is  good  in  some  way  to  preserve  such  books,  provided  they  are 
in  the  hands  and  power  of  good,  trustworthy  persons,  who  will 
take  heed  that  they  be  read  by  none  but  wise  men,"  etc. ;  —  a 
very  different  account  certainly  from  the  one  given  in  the  letter 
of  Cibdareal,  and  an  account  too  which,  being  addressed  to  the 
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king,  who  was  necessarily  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction, 
can  hardly  have  been  untrue. 

10.  The  most  considerable  event  recorded  in  the  Letters  of 
Cibdareal,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  occurrences  in  Spain 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  execution  of  the  Constable 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  at  Yalladolid,  June  2,  1453.  The  Bachelor 
says,  he  was  with  the  king  in  that  city  the  day  it  happened  and 
the  night  preceding ;  that  the  king  showed  great  irresolution  aa 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  up  to  the  last  moment ;  that  he 
had  a  sorrowful  and  sleepless  night  before  it  occurred ;  and  that 
nobody  dared  to  tell  Iiim  the  execution  was  absolutely  over  till 
he  had  eaten  liis  dinner ;  —  adding  to  these  striking  statements 
sundry  picturesque  local  details,  as  if  they  had  come  within  his 
own  knowledge  by  his  witnessing  the  execution.  Now  the  truth 
is,  that  the  king  was  not  in  Yalladolid  on  that  day,  nor  for  some 
days  before  and  after;  and  it  would  have  been  a  very  hard- 
hearted thing  if  he  had  l)een  there  at  the  moment  when  his  old 
friend  and  favorite  minister  of  state,  to  whom  lie  never  ceased  to 
be  attached,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
turbulent  nobility  whom  he  had  oppressed.  The  king  was  in 
fact  then  at  the  siege  of  Maqueda,  a  little  town  northwest  of 
Toledo,  al)ove  eighty  miles  off,  as  appears  by  his  letters  still 
extant,  dated  May  29,  June  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc. ;  so  that  many  of 

the   circumstances  recorded  in  Cibdareal*s  letter   (the 
*  419    103d)   are   *  necessarily   untrue.     (See   Mendez,  Typo- 

graphfa,  1796,  pp.  25G-260 ;  and  Quintana,  Yidas,  Tom. 
III.  pp.  437-439.) 

.  11.  The  age  in  which  I  suppose  the  Letters  of  Cibdareal  to 
have  been  forged  wfis  one  in  which  such  attempts  were  likely  to 
be  made.  It  was  in  Sjmin  an  age  of  forgeries.  Guevara  had 
just  before  maintained  his  "  Marcus  Aurelius  "  to  be  true  his- 
tor}'.  (See  ante,  Yol.  II.  p.  ir».)  The  "Leaden  Books"  of  Gra- 
nada, and  tlie  *' Chronicones  "  of  Father  Higuera,  —  the  first 
decided  by  tlie  wliole  civil  authority  of  the  realm  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  second  received  as  such  by  a  very  general  consent,  — 
were,  from  1595  to  1G52,  at  the  height  of  their  success,  though 
lK)th  have  long  since  been  admitted  to  be  gross  frauds,  which 
acute  scholars  like  Montano,  and  historians  like  Mariana,  must, 
indeed,  have  seen  through,  and  were  too  high-minded  to  coun* 
tenance ;  but  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  they  did  not  feel 
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strong  enough  openly  to  resist  and  denounce.  In  this  state  of 
opinion  in  Spain,  some  ingenious  scholar  —  probably  Vera  y 
Zuniga  —  as  clear-sighted  as  they  were  and  only  a  little  less 
scrupulous,  may  well  have  been  encouraged  to  imitate  Father 
Higuera  in  a  matter  which,  instead  of  being  an  attempt,  like  his, 
to  bring  false  records  concerning  important  affairs  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom,  may  have  been  regarded  merely  as  a 
literary  jen  d^esprit,  intended  to  mislead  nobody  on  any  point 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  correspondence. 
(See,  arite,  Vol.  III.  p.  185,  note.) 

Against  all  this  may  be  urged  the  remarkable  simplicity  and 
interesting  details  of  the  Letters  themselves,  so  appropriate 
generally  in  their  tone  to  the  age  they  illustrate,  and  the  fact, 
that  for  nearly  two  centuries  they  have  been  cited  as  the  highest 
authority  for  the  events  of  which  they  speak ;  a  fact,  however, 
whose  importance  is  diminished  when  we  recollect  how  rarely  a 
spirit  of  criticism  has  shown  itself  in  Spanish  historical  litera- 
ture, and  that  even  in  Spanish  poetry  the  case  of  the  Bachiller 
de  la  Torre  —  fully  believed  by  his  learned  editor,  in  1753,  to 
have  been  Quevedo  —  is,  in  some  respects,  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  Bacliiller  de  Cibdareal,  and  in  others  yet  stronger.  At  any 
rate,  all  we  know  with  tolerable  ceitainty  about  the  Bachelor 
Cibdareal  is,  that  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  is  a  forgery,  in- 
tended to  conceal  something,  and  more  likely,  I  think,  intended 
to  conceal  the  spuriousness  of  the  whole  than  anything  else. 


Postscript,  1861.  —  In  the  "  Revista  Espanola  de  ambos  Mun- 
dos,"  (1854,  Tom.  IL  pp.  257-280,)  the  Marques  de  Pidal  pub- 
lished  an  elaborate  article  of  above  twenty  pages,  in  reply 
to  the  preceding  *  Appendix,  expressing  his  belief  in  the  *  420 
existence  of  the  Bachelor  Cibdareal,  and  defending  the 
genuineness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Centon  Epistolario ;  but 
giving  up  the  rest 

I  have  already  rendered  the  homage  due  to  this  statesman  and 
scholar  for  his  munificence,  as  well  as  for  his  judgment  and  good 
taste,  in  the  publication  of  Baena's  Cancionero.  (See,  ante,  First 
Period,  Chap.  XXIII.  note  1.)  Nor  does  he  show  less  marked 
qualities  in  the  long  discussion  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
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devote  to  my  opinions  respecting  the  Letters  of  CibdareaL  What 
lie  has  done  is  done  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
witli  entire  kindness  of  manner,  and  with  practised  skill  and  caution. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  he  has  wholly  failed  to  convince 
me.  Indeed,  I  must  say  more ;  —  he  has,  I  conceive,  materially 
strengthened  my  position,  and  satisfied  me,  that —  as  I  had  in- 
timated in  1849,  but  had  not  ventured  to  affirm  —  the  real 
author  of  the  letters  in  question  was  Don  Juan  Antonio  de  Vera 
y  Zufiiga,  who  was  created  Conde  de  la  Koca  by  Philip  IV.  For 
this  belief,  I  offer  the  following  additional  facts  and  reasons, 
chiefly  taken  from  tlie  article  of  the  Marques  de  Pidal  himselfy 
and  therefore  sustained  by  his  authority. 

First,  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  of  an  old  and  honored  family,  had 
the  weakness  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  recognized  ancestry,  and 
took  very  unjustifiable  means  to  render  it  more  brilliant.  He 
wrote,  or  caused  to  be  ^written,  and  published  between  1617 
and  1636,  under  various  names,  such  as  Velazquez  de  Mena, 
Silva  de  Chaves,  and  Pedro  Fernando  Gayoso,  and  with  the  im- 
print of  various  cities,  such  as  Milan,  Arras,  Salamanca,  and 
even  Lima,  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  difFerent'works,  which 
served  by  their  statements  to  trace  his  family  back  to  the  re- 
motest periods  of  antiquity,  and  to  connect  him  with  half  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  in  his  own  time,  and  with  nearly  aU 
the  grandees  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal  The  facts  stated 
in  all  these  works,  so  far  as  they  tended  to  such  an  extravagant 
enlargement  of  his  genealogical  tree,  are  admitted  by  the  Mar- 
ques de  Pidal  to  be  false,  and  to  have  been  forged  by  Vera  y 
Zufiiga  himself.  * 

Second.  Eleven  out  of  the  hundred  and  five  letters  of  the 
Epistolario  of  Cibdareal  contain  passages  and  statements  of  jnst 
the  same  sort ;  —  I  mean,  passages  obviously  showing  the  great 
power  and  consideration  enjoyed  by  Vera  y  Zufliga's  family  in 
the  age  of  John  11.,  of  all  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Chrcm- 
icles  of  the  time,  abundant  and  minute  as  they  are,  nor  any- 
wliere  else,  except  in  these  Icttera,  and  all  which  passages  the 

^  In  the  prt'face  to  Vol.  XVTII.  of  to  have  had  a  kingmui,  wbo  wu  Bidiap 

the  *' Memorial  Historico,"  published  of  Cuzi*o  and  who  helped  him  abont 

liy  the  SjKinish  Acotiemy  in  18(54,  may  his  frauds,  — a  circamiUnoe  which  ae- 

l>e  found  other  proofs  of  the  shameful  counts  for  the  publicatioii  of  ohm  of  hb 

nnK<!nipuluusne.s8  of  the  Conde  de  hi  forgeries  in  Lima,  which  it  might  othiH^ 

Koia.     Among  other  thingH,  he  seems  i^ise  be  difficult  to  eacpUin. 
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Marques  de  Pidal  admits  were  forged  and  interpolated  by  Vera 
y  Zuniga,  who,  as  the  Marques  believes,  printed  the  edition  con- 
taining them,  marked  Buigos,  1499,  at  Venice,  while  he  was 
Ambassador  there  from  1632  to  1635. 

♦Now,  if  it  is  thus  admitted,  and  even  charged,  that  *421 
the  somewhat  ample  passages  about  the  Vera  family  in 
Letters  2,  8,  and  37  were  in  fact  foi^d  and  interpolated,  and 
that  they  were  adjusted  with  such  a  perfectly  callida  junctura  to 
their  respective  places  by  Vera  y  Zuniga  as  to  leave  no  botch  or 
inequality  in  their  style  that  should  betray  their  spurious  origin, 
I  submit,  that  the  same  Vera  y  Zuniga  was  both  able  to  forge 
the  wliole  hundred  and  five  letters,  and,  from  his  entire  disr^ard 
of  truth,  was  capable  of  doing  it.  Moreover,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  nearly  as  easy  for  him  to  have  done  this  as  to  do  all 
he  is  admitted  to  have  done ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  more 
in  consonance  with  his  known  habits ;  for,  having  already  forged 
seven  or  eight  books  for  the  same  purpose,  it  would  be  quite 
natural  for  him  to  forge  one  more. 

The  final  result,  therefore,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  con- 
sidering the  whole  matter  anew,  and  reading  the  article  of  the 
Marc][ues  de  Pidal,  is,  that  it  was  clearly  for  the  interest  of  Vera 
y  Zuniga,  and  that  it  fell  in  exactly  with  the  known  promptings 
of  his  personal  vanity,  and  with  the  course  and  nature  of  his 
previous  similar  fratuls  for  the  same  object,  to  prepare  and  print, 
with  a  false  date,  such  a  forgery  as  the  Centon  Epistolario;  — 
and  I  believe  he  did  it.  This,  I  understand,  is  now  become  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  persons  in  Spain  who  are  skilled  in  such 
questions,  and  competent  to  adjudicate  them.  Certainly,  in 
1851,  the  learned  Editors  of  the  "Cancionero  de  Baena,"  which 
was  published  under  the  generous  auspices  of  the  Marques  de 
Pidal  himself,  believed  the  w?iole  book  to  be  a  forgery  of  some- 
body,  for  they  say  (p.  684,  note  cxviii)  that  "  there  are  well- 
founded  reasons  for  supposing  that  his  [Cibdareal's]  collection  of 
letters  is  entirely  made  up  from  the  Chronicle "  [of  John  II.] ; 
and  the  learned  translators  of  this  present  History  go  further, 
and  conclude  their  remarks  on  the  whole  question,  by  declaring 
their  belief  (Tom.  IV.,  1856,  p.  408)  "  that  the  Epistolario  is  the 
crrlusive  work  of  the  Conde  de  la  Boca."  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
add,  as  the  opinion  of  these  last  editors,  that  the  style  of  the 
Centon  Epistolario.  if  carefully  examined,  shows  that  it  has  not 
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come  down  from  the  age  of  John  II.  At  this  conclusion  I  had, 
of  course,  arrived,  when  I  prepared  the  preceding  Appendix,  a 
dozen  or  more  years  ago ;  for,  without  going  into  a  ligorona 
scrutiny  of  syntax  and  phraseology,  —  a  task  to  which,  in  the 
early  Spanish,  I  am  not  competent,  —  even  a  foreigner,  if  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  Spanish  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, can,  I  think,  see  that  the  archaisms  of  the  pretended 
Bachelor  are  often  overdone,  and  that  the  general  coloring,  tone, 
and  sentiment  of  his  Letters  are  not  uniformly  those  -of  the 
period  when  he  is  claimed  to  have  lived. 

I  have  corrected  the  preceding  Appendix,  in  a  few  unimpor- 
tant particulars,  from  suggestions  made  by  the  Maxques 
*422  de  Pidal  in  his  *  article  relating  to  it,  and  I  offer  him  my 
acknowledgments  for  them.  But  I  owe  him  still  more 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  having  made  it  so  plain  to  me  that 
the  "  Centon  Epistolario  "  is  really  and  wholly  the  work  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Vera  y  Zuiiiga,  Gonde  de  la  Boca,  who  died  in  1658, 
—  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  date  of  the  last  of 
the  letters  of  which  the  "  Epistolario  "  is  composed* 
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ON   THE    BUSCAPIE. 
(See  Vol.  II.  pp.  137,  etc.) 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  within  the  last  seventy  years,  and 
especially  of  late,  (1847  -  1849,)  about  a  pamphlet  entitled  El 
Biiscapie, — "The  Sijuib,"  or  " Search-foot," — supposed  by  some 
persons  to  have  been  written  by  Cervantes,  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  First  Part  of  his  Don  Quixote.  The  subject, 
though  not  one  of  great  consequence,  is  certainly  not  without 
interest,  and  the  facts  in  relation  to  it  are,  I  believe,  as  follows. 

In  the  Life  of  Cervantes,  by  Vicente  de  los  Rios,  prefixed  to 
the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Don  Quixote  published  by  the 
Spanish  Academy  in  1780,  (see  ante,  VoL  II.  p.  90,)  it  is  stated, 
that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  First  Part  of  that  romance,  in 
!<)()."),  the  public  — according  to  a  tradition  not,  I  think,  earlier 
suggested,  except  by  Pellicer,  two  years  before^ — having  re- 
ceived it  with  coldness  or  censure,  the  author  himself  published 
an  Knoni/mous  pampldet,  called  "The  Squib,"  in  which  he  gave 
a  pleasant  critique  on  his  own  Don  Quixote,  insinuating  that  it 
wius  a  covert  satire  on  sundry  well-known  and  important  person- 
ages, without,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree  intimating  who 
those*  jMTsonages  were;  in  consequence  of  which  the  public 
curiosity  became  much  excited,  and  the  Don  Quixote  obtained 
such  attention  as  it  needed  in  order  to  insure  its  success.  (Tom. 
I.  p.  xvii.) 

In  a  note  appended  (p.  cxci)  to  this  statement  of  the  tra- 
dition, we  have  a  letter  of  Don  Antonio  Kuydiaz^ — a  person  of 

^  Kiiflavo  (le  una  Bihliotoca  de  Tim-  presently  aee,  wta  the  Authority  of  Lot 

(lu<  torts/ 177.S,  Tom.  I.  p.  166.     But  Kios,  in  1780.     It  is,  however,  to  bo 

I  think  IVUicer  derived  his  information  noted,  that  Pellicer,  firoin  the  fint,  dit* 

fn)iii  the  lptt«>r  of  Kuvdiaz,  dated  De-  credited  the  story. 
ri-inUT  l<s  1775,  which,  as  we  shall 
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whom  little  or  nothing  is  now  known,  except  that  Don 
*  424  Vicente  declares  *  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning 
wortliy  of  credit,  —  in  which  letter,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1775,  Don  Antonio  asserts,  that,  about  sixteen  yean 
earlier,  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Buscapi^  at  the  house  of  the 
Count  of  Saceda,  and  had  read  it ;  —  that  it  was  a  small  anMy> 
7nous  volume,  irrinted  at  Madrid  with  a  good  type  and  on  poor 
paper ;  —  that  it  pretended  to  be  written  by  a  person  who  had 
neglected  to  buy  or  read  the  Don  Quixote  for  some  time  after  its 
first  ai4>earance,  but  who,  having  at  last  bought  and  read  it,  had 
been  filled  with  admiration  at  its  merits  and  resolved  in  con- 
sequence to  make  them  known; — that  this  Buscapi^  declared 
the  characters  iu  the  Don  Quixote  to  be,  in  the  main,  imaginaiy, 
but  yet  insinuated  that  they  had  certain  relations  to  the  designs 
and  gallantries  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  of  some 
of  the  ])rinci]>al  })ersonages  in  his  government; — and  that  the 
Count  de  Suceda  lH3ing  dead,  and  the  copy  of  the  Buscapii  in 
question  having  been  only  lent  to  that  nobleman  by  some  person 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  he  could  give  no  further 
account  of  the  matter. 

This  statement,  differing,  it  will  be  noted,  from  the  tradition 
recorded  in  the  text  to  which  it  is  appended,  in  what  relates  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  deemed 
satisfactor}'^  Pellicer,  besides  other  strong  doubts,  doubted 
whether  Cervantes  wrote  the  pamphlet,  even  if  all  the  rest 
related  of  it  were  true,  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  1797,  Tom.  I.  p.  xcvii,) 
and  NavariH^te  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  there  was  some  mis- 
take a])<)ut  the  whole  affair,  and  that  Cervantes  could  never  have 
intended  to  alhuU*.  to  the  Emperor  in  the  way  intimated  (Vida 
de  Cervantes,  ISll),  §  105,  etc.) ;  to  which  Clemenciu  subsequent- 
ly added  the  su<;gestion,  that  the  copy  of  the  Buscapi^,  allq;ed 
to  have  been  seen  by  IJuydiaz,  might  have  been  a  foigery  cim- 
nhigly  impositd  on  the  Count  of  Saceda,  who  was  **rich  and 
greedy  "  —  rivo  //  uoloao  —  in  such  matters  (ed.  D.  Quixote,  Tom. 
IV.,  1835,  p.  50).     Indeed,  the  intimations  concerning  Charles 

'  Thf4  Diiko.  of  Alnioilovar,  in   hin  tlmt  the  Don  Quixote  is  a  attire  on  the 

"  IVcatla   Ki)i8tolar/'  (17K1,    p.   181,)  Duke  of  lierma,  becaoM  that  mSulffftr 

notiivs  anotWr  (mM  cunjtMrtuiv.      He  was  said  to  have  treated  Cervantes  111 ; 

eoTuplHiiiR  that  *'  Mnn*ri  y  los  denias  —  a  foolivh    Mory,   adds  AlmoddWt 

l)i<M'ioimn<)s  (1h  nipK'Ha  v\ikhs**  (pit>  nrtii'  which  is  oopitMl  into  the  great  Frano^ 

nariaineutt)  Ic  copian  "  have  declared  Encychijitedia,  Art  Roman, 
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the  Fifth  were  so  absurd  in  themselves,  and  the  fact  —  unknotan 
when  the  Academy  published  their  edition  of  1780  —  that  four 
editions  of  tlie  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote  were,  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  its  appearance,  demanded  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
impatient  curiosity  of  the  public,  is  so  decisive  of  its  popular 
success  from  the  outset,  that  men  were,  before  long,  disposed  to 
believe  that  there  never  was  a  Buscapi^  written  by  any- 
body. After  a  time,  therefore,  the  discussion  about  *it  *425 
ceased,  except  among  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  life  of  Cervantes* 

But  in  1847  the  whole  subject  came  up  afresh.  Don  Adolfo 
de  Castro,  a  young  Andalusian  gentleman,  much  devoted  to  re- 
searches in  early  Spanish  literature,  and  the  author  of  several 
curious  historical  works,  which  give  proof  of  his  industry,  de- 
clared that  he  had  accidentally  found  a  copy  of  the  Buscapi^.  In 
1848  lie  published  it  at  Cadiz,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with  a 
body  of  very  learned  notes,  —  the  text,  in  large  type,  making 
forty-six  pages,  and  the  notes  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
pa^'es,  which,  if  printed  with  the  same  type,  would  make  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  the  Preface,  Don  Adolfo  declares,  that  the  Buscapi^  he 
thus  publishas  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  library  of  Don  Pascual  de  Gandara,  a  lawyer 
of  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  which  library,  apparently  after  the 
death  of  its  owner,  had  been  brought,  less  than  three  months 
before,  to  the  city  of  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  Don  Adolfo,  to  be 
publicly  sold ;  —  that  the  title  of  the  manuscript,  which  purports 
throughout  to  be  the  work  of  Cervantes,  is  "  The  very  pleasant 
little  Book,  called  the  Squib,  in  which,  besides  its  much  and 
excellent  Learning,  are  explained  all  the  hidden  and  unexplained 
Matters  in  the  Ingenious  Knight,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
written  by  a  certain  Cervantes  de  Saavedra"; — that  the  manu- 
script in  question  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Cervantes,  but, 
as  ap])ears  by  a  memorandum  following  the  title,  is  a  copy  made 
at  Madrid,  February  27, 1606,  for  Agostin  de  Molina,  son  of 

'  Don  Jos^  Mor  de  Fuentes,  in  hla  -  in  Ara^juez  and  Madrid,  for  the  Buaca- 

"  Elogio  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,"  eto.,  pi^,  but  had  found  no  oopy  of  it,  and 

Barcelona,  1835,  says,  that,  being  very  no  traoe  in  the  catalogues,  old  or  recent, 

intimate  with  the  Conde  de  Saoeda,  that  a  copy  had  ever  existed  in  either 

then  living,  he  had  souffht  most  care-  of  tbejQ. 
fully  in  the  libraries  of  his  palaces,  both 
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Aigote  de  Molina,  and  that  it  had  suhsequently  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Lafoes,  of  the  royal  family  of  Bra- 
ganza ;  —  that  it  contains  no  allusion  whatever  disrespectful  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  whom,  as  Don  Adolfo  believes, 
Cervantes  had  a  sincere  admiration ;  —  that  it  was,  according  to 
the  Aprobacion  of  Gutierre  de  Cetina,  June  27, 1605,  and  that 
of  Tliomas  Gracian  Dantisco,  on  the  6th  of  August  following, 
prepared  for  the  press,  but  that  it  weis  not  in  fact  printed,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  needful  to  make  a  copy  of  it  in  manuscript 
the  next  year ;  —  and  that  the  true  and  real  object  of  the  Squib 
was,  not  to  attract  attention  to  the  Don  Quixote,  but  to  defend 
that  work  against  many  persons  accounted  learned,  who,  as  Don 
Adolfo  suggests,  had  attacked  it  with  some  severity. 

In  the  Buscapi^  itself,  which  immediately  follows  these  state- 
ments, Cervantes  represents  himself  as  riding  on  his 
*  426  mule  one  day  upon  *  the  road  to  Toledo,  a  little  beyond 
the  Puente  Toledana,  when  he  sees  coming  towards  him 
a  Bachelor  mounted  on  a  sorry  hack,  that  at  last  falls  with  him 
to  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  contest  between  the  beast  and 
his  rider,  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  on  or  no.  Cervantes 
courteously  helps  the  stranger  to  rise ;  and  then,  after  a  few  in- 
troductory words,  they  agree  to  spend  together,  under  some 
neighboring  trees,  the  heat  of  the  day,  then  fast  coming  upon 
them.  The  Bachelor,  a  foolish,  conceited  little  fellow,  with  a 
very  deformed  person,  produces  two  books  for  their  common 
entertainment.  The  first  of  them  is  "The  Spiritual  Verses  of 
Pedro  de  Uzinas*'  which  they  both  praise,  and  of  whose  author 
Cervantes  speaks  as  of  a  personal  acquaintance.  The  other  is 
the  Don  Quixote,  which  the  Bachelor  treats  very  slightingjly,  and 
which  Cervantes,  a  little  disturbed  by  such  contempt,  maintains, 
in  general  terms,  to  be  a  book  of  merit,  not  hinting,  however,  to 
the  Bachelor,  that  he  is  its  author,  and  putting  his  defence  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  well-intended  attempt  to  drive  the  instita- 
tion  of  chivalry  fi*om  the  world. 

But  the  vain,  garrulous  little  Bachelor  prefers  to  talk  about 
liimself  or  to  tell  stories  about  his  father,  and  is  with  difficulty 
bi-ought  back  to  the  Don  Quixote,  which  he  then  assails  as  a 
book  absurdly  recognizing  the  existence  of  knight-errantry  afe 
the  time  it  was  published,  and  therefore  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  talking  about  it,  —  a  position  which  Cervantes  fully 
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admits  and  then  defends,  alleging,  in  proof  of  its  truth,  the 
examples  of  Suero  de  QuiBones  and  Charles  the  Fifth ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Bachelor  sets  forth  how  glad  he  should  be 
if  it  were  really  so,  because  he  would  then  turn  knight  himself, 
and  come  by  a  princess  and  a  kingdom  as  other  knights  had 
done  before  him ;  —  all  in  a  strain  as  crazy  as  that  of  the  hero 
of  Cervantes,  and  sometimes  much  resembling  it.  Cervantes 
replies,  maintaining  the  real,  actual  existence  of  knight-errantry 
in  his  own  time  by  the  examples  of  Olivier  de  Lamarche  and 
others,  which  are  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  those  of  Quinones 
and  the  P2mperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  already  cited  by  him ;  and 
so  the  discussion  goes  on,  until  a  scene  occurs  between  the  hack 
of  the  Bachelor  and  the  mule  of  Cervantes,  not  unlike  that 
between  Kozinante  and  the  horse-flesh  of  the  Gralician  carriers, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
one  that  ends  with  the  total  overthrow  and  demolition  of  the 
Bachelor  s  beast.  This  breaks  up  the  conversation  between  their 
two  riders,  and  brings  the  pamphlet  to  a  conclusion, —  Cervantes 
leaving  the  unlucky  Bachelor  to  get  out  of  his  troubles  as  best 
he  may. 

On  closing  this  gay  little  trifle,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Buscapie  we  have  just  read,  avowing 
itself  on  every  page  to  be  ^A^  work  of  Cervantes,  and  de- 
clared luver  to  *  have  been  printed  till  the  year  1848,  can  *427 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  anonymous  Buscapi^ 
of  which  a  printed  copy  is  claimed  to  have  been  seen  about  the 
year  1759 ;  —  in  fact,  that  it  involves  a  formal  and  complete  con- 
tradiction of  everything  of  consequence  that  was  ever  said  or 
supposed  on  the  subject,  before  it  appeared.  This  simplifies  the 
matter  very  much.  It  is  as  if  a  Buscapi^  had  never  before  been 
mentioned,  and  we  are  therefore  to  examine  the  one  now  pub- 
lished by  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  just  as  if  the  statement  of  Los 
Rios  and  the  letter  of  Ruydiaz  had  never  appeared. 

The  next  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  strangeness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  copy  of  such  a  work,  not  anonymous,  but 
professing  to  have  been  written  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
genius  of  his  nation,  should,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
have  attracted  nobody's  notice ;  though,  during  that  time,  it  must 
have  travelled  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  and  from  Lisbon  back 
again  to  Spain,  and  though,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  a 
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Buscapie  has  been  much  talked  about  and  often  engsAj  asked 
for. 

Nor  is  the  history  of  the  individual  manuscript  now  printed 
and  offered  to  us,  so  far  as  it  professes  to  have  a  liistory,  more 
satisfactory.  It  claims  to  have  been  owned  by  three  persons, 
and  a  word  must  be  said  about  each  of  them. 

First,  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  copied  from  another  copy  in  the 
year  1606,  at  Madrid,  on  the  27th  of  February  of  the  said  year, 
for  Sefior  Agustin  de  Argote,  son  of  the  very  noble  SeiSor  (may 
he  be  in  holy  glory ! )  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina,  a  knight  of 
Seville."  ^  Now,  that  Argote  Zatieco  de  Molina,  a  person  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  mention,  (see,  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp.  69,  70, 105, 
etc.,  notes,)  was,  as  this  certificate  sets  forth,  dead  in  1606, 1 
Iiave  no  doubt.  A  manuscript  copy  of  his  well-known  fainta  for 
the  history  of  Seville,  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of  my 
friends,  contains  notices  and  documents  relating  to  his  life, 
collected,  apparently,  by  the  early  copyist,  from  which  we  learn 
that  Argote  de  Molina,  by  a  deed  dated  July  5,  1597,  left  to  his 
daughter,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother  the  patronage  of  a  chap- 
laincy he  had  founded  in  a  chapel  prepared  by  him  for  his  burial* 
place  in  the  church  of  Santiago,  at  Seville;*  and  that  in  1600 
this  chapel  was  completed,  and  an  inscription  placed  in  it^ 
*428  signifying  *that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  Argote  de 
Molina,  late  a  cliief  of  the  Ilermandad,  and  a  Veintequa- 
tro,  or  Regidor,  of  Seville ;  ®  from  all  which,  as  well  as  from 
other  grounds,  it  aj)poars  that  Argote  de  Molina  died  between 
1597  and  1600.  But  why  is  no  son  of  his  mentioned  in  the 
deed  of  1597,  providing  for  the  care  of  his  chapel  and  the  pro- 
tection of  his  family  burial-place  after  his  own  death  ?  This  is 
explained  by  Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  the  very  best  authority  on  such  a 


*  ** CopicW  do.  otra  fopin  c\  jifio  de 
1606,  on  Madrid,  27  tl<?  E}>n*i'<)  afto 
di<'ho.  Piim  el  S««fnir  A^istiii  tl«'  Ai*- 
g<)tc,  hijo  <li'l  iiiuy  iiobh*  Si'hor  (tpie 
Kiinct^i  florin  hnya)  (tonzalo  Zatieco  de 
Molina,  un  cahallcro  de  Sovilla."  Za- 
tieco oeciirs  elsewlien;,  as  jwirt  of  the 
name  of  Argote  de  Molina,  or  of  his 
fauiily. 

•  **  Kn  otra  pseritnra  de  5  de  Julio 
de  1597  deja  por  patronas  de  una  ca- 
|>ellania  fundada  por  el  en  la  dicha 
if^lesia  de  Santiago  d  Dofta  Franoisea 
Argote  de  Molina  y  Mexia,  su  hija,  y 


despues  de  ella  d  Dofta  laabel  de  Anoto 
y  a  Dofta  GenSnima  de  Aigote  aos  ner- 
inanas,  y  d  sos  h\jo8  y  deacendiente^  j 
a  Juan  Argote  de  Mexia  sa  hennano  7 
d  KU8  hrjos,"  etc. 

^  "  Ln  dicha  Capilla  hay  una  inacitp* 
cion  del  tenor  siguiente :  Eiita  capiUA 
mayor  y  entierro  es  de  Don  Oonaloi 
Ai^>tc  dc  Molina,  Provincial  de  la  Her- 
mandad  del  Andaluda  y  Veinteqnatro 
(jue  fue  de  Sevilla,  7  de  sua  heraaenM. 
AcaboHe  afto  de  1600.*'  He  pnrchand 
this  privilegf^  January  8S,  16SS^  fa 
800  ducats. 
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point,  who,  when  giving  an  account  of  Argote  de  Molina  an^ 
his  manuscripts,  some  of  which  Zuniga  had  then  in  his  posses- 
sion, says  that  Argote  de  Molina  had  sons,  but  that  they  died 
before  him,  and  that  their  loss  so  imbittered  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  that  liis  reason  was  impaired  by  it^  What,  then,  are  we 
to  say  about  this  "  Agustin,"  for  whom  Don  Adolfo's  copy  of  the 
Buscapi^  is  certified  to  have  been  made  in  1606,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Argote,  who  died  without  leaving  any  son  ? 

The  second  trace  of  this  manuscript  is,  that  it  professes  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Lafoes ;  the  in- 
scription to  this  effect  being  in  Pori;uguese,  and  without  a  date.® 
But  is  it  likely  that  such  a  manuscript  could  have  remained  in 
such  a  position  unnoticed  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Joao  de  Bragauza, 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
who  was  born  in  1719  and  died  in  1806 ;  who  was  the  friend  of 
tlie  Prince  de  Ligne,  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  Frederic  the 
Great ;  who  founded  the  Academy  of  Lisbon,  and  was  its  head 
till  his  death ;  in  whose  family  lived  Correa  da  Serra,  and  who 
every  evening  collected  the  chief  men  of  letters  of  his  country 
in  his  saloon,  —  is  it  likely  that  a  work  avowedly  by  Cervantes, 
and  one  concerning  which,  after  1780,  the  Spanish  Academy  had 
caused  much  inquiry  to  be  made,  should  have  remained  in  the 
library  of  such  a  man  without  attracting,  during  his  long  life, 
either  his  own  notice  or  that  of  the  scholars  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  ?  Or,  finaUy,  as  to  the  third  and  last  presumed 
possessor  of  this  manuscript  of  the  Buscapi^,  is  it  likely  that  it 
would  have  wandered  on  without  being  recognized  by  anybody 
until  it  found  its  obscure  way  into  the  collection  of  an  Andalu- 
sian  advocate,  —  Don  Pascual  de  Gandara,  —  and  that  even  Ae, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Navarrete  and  Clemencin 
were  keeping  alive  the  discussion  *  of  the  eighteenth  ^429 
about  it,  should  yet  know  nothing  of  its  import  or  preten-  * 

sions,  or,  knowing  them,  should  withhold  his  knowledge  from  all' 
the  world  ? 

Thus  much  for  the  external  evidence,  the  whole  of  which,  I 

"  "  Tuvo  hijos  one  le  precedieron  en  So,   also,  VarfloTa  (Hnos  de  SeviUa, 

nuierte,  ciiyo  sentimiento  hizo  infausto  No.  II.  p.  76)  says  :  **Muri6  sin  dexar 

el  ultiino  tennino  de  su  vida,  turbando  h^'os  ni  caudales  y  con  algiinas  se&as 

Ru  juizio  que,  Ueno  de  altivez,  levan-  de  demente." 

taba  SU8  pensamientoa  k  mayor  fortuna."  ■  **  Da  Livreria  do  Senhor  Duqne  de. 

Anales  de  SeviUa,  fol.,  1677,  p.  706.  Lafoes." 
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believe,  I  have  examined.    It  is,  bs  it  seems  to  me,  very  sus- 
picious and  unsatisfactory. 

Nor  can  the  internal  evidence  be  accounted  more  satisfactoiy 
than  the  external 

In  the  first  place,  the  Buscapie  in  question  is  a  closer  imita- 
tion of  Cervantes  than  he  would  be  likely  to  make  of  himself. 
It  opens  like  the  Prologo  to  tlie  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda/'  in 
which  tlie  conversation   that  Cervantes  says  he  held   with  a 
travelling  medical  student  seems  to  have  been  the  model  for 
the  one  he  is  i-epresented  as  holding  with  the  travelling  Bachelor 
in  the  Buscapit5 ;  —  it  then  goes  on  with  an  examination  of  one 
or  two  (!ontenii)orary  authors,  and  allusions  to  others,  in  the 
manner  of  the  scnitiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library  ;  —  and  it  ends 
witli  an  acknowledged  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  Yanguese 
carriers  and  their  l)easts  ;  different  parts  of  the  whole  reminding 
us  of  different  works  of  Cervantes,  but  of  the  "  Adjunta  al  Par- 
naso  "  oftener  tlian  of  any  other.     In  many  cases,  phrases  seem 
to  be  borrowed  directly  from  Cervantes.     Thus,  of  an  author 
praised  in  the  Buscai)ie,  it  is  said,  "  Se  atreve  a  competir  con  los 
mas  faniosos  de  Italia,"  (p.  20,)  wliich  is  nearly  the  phrase  ap- 
plied to  Kufo,  Ercilla,  and  Virues  in  the  Don  Quixote.     In 
another  place,  (p.  22,)  Cervantes  is  made  to  say  of  himself^ 
when  speaking  in  the  third  person  of  the  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
"  Su  autor  esta  mas  cargado  de  desdichas  que  de  afios,**  which 
strongly  resembles  the  more  beautiful  phrase  he,  in  the  same 
way,  ai)plies  to  himself,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Galatea  " ;  and  in 
another  place,  (p.  10,)  the  little  Bachelor's  shouts  to  his  mule 
arc  said  t^)  be  as  much  wasted  "  as  if  they  were  tossed  into  the 
well  of  Airon,  or  the  pit  of  Cabra,"  —  an  allusion  much  more 
ap])ropriately  and  more  humorously  made  by  Cervantes  in  the 
"  Adjunta  al  Panuiso,"  wliere  mothers  are  advised  to  threaten 
their  naughty  children,  that  "  the  poet  shall  come  and  toss  them, 
tog(»ther  with  his  bad  verses,  into  the  pit  of  Cabra,  or  the  well  of 
Airon,"  ^  —  natuml  caves  in  the  kingdoms  of  Gmnada  and  Cor- 
dova, aliout  which  strange  stories  were  long  credit<jd.     (Semana- 
rio  Pintoresco,  18.30,  p.  25 ;  Diccionario  de  la  Academia,  1726, 
in  rrrb.  Airon ;  Don  (Juixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  IV.  p.  237 ; 
and  Miriano,  Diccionario  Geogniiico.)      But  there  is   no   need 

•  Ct'n-aiites  refers  again  to  Cabra  in  his  "Zeloso  Estrenwfio"  (Novelaa,  178^ 
Torn.  II.  J).  45). 
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of  citing  parallel  passages.  The  Buscapie  is  full  of  them; 
some  being  happily  chosen  and  aptly  adjusted  to  their 
*  new  places,  like  three  allusions  to  the  words  of  Cer-  *  430 
vantes  in  Don  Quixote  about  "  driving  books  of  chivalry 
out  of  the  world,"  (see  ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  137,  note,)  and  others, 
like  tliose  I  have  just  cited,  being  awkwardly  introduced,  and 
fitting  their  subjects  less  well  than  they  did  those  to  which  they 
were  originally  applied.  But  whether  well  or  ill  selected, 
whether  well  or  ill  applied,  these  phrases  in  the  Buscapi^  have 
seldom  or  never  the  appearance  of  accidental  coincidences  arising 
out  of  the  carelessness  of  an  author  repeating  from  himself. 
They  seem  rather  to  be  words  and  forms  of  expression  carefully 
selected,  and  are  so  used  as  to  give  an  air  of  constraint  to  the 
passages  where  they  occur,  showing  that  the  writer  turns,  as  it 
were,  in  a  narrow  circle ;  —  an  air  as  unlike  as  possible  ta  the 
bold  and  unfettered  movement  which  is  so  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Cervantes. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Buscapi^  contains  many  allusions  to 
obscure  authors  and  long-forgotten  trifles ;  but,  with  an  incon- 
siderable exception,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  ostentatiously 
announced  as  such,  (p.  12,  and  note  B,)  not  one,  I  believe,  occurs, 
that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  singular  learning  of  Don  Adolfo, 
whose  ample  notes,  fitting  with  suspicious  exactness  to  the  text, 
drive  the  reader  to  the  conjecture  that  the  text  may  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  notes  quite  as  much  as  the  notes  to  the  text. 
Now  and  then  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  slight 
inaccumcy.  Thus,  in  both  text  and  notes,  the  name  of  Pedro  de 
E/izinas  —  whose  poetry  is  cited  and  examined  just  as  I  find  it 
in  my  copy  of  the  "  Versos  Espirituales,"  printed  at  Cuenca,  in 
1596  (see  ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  55,  note)  —  is  uniformly  spelt  many 
tunes  over  Ezinas,  that  is,  without  the  first  n,  (Buscapi^  pp.  19- 
21,  and  note  I,)  —  a  trifling  mistake,  which  a  copyist  might 
easily  have  made  in  1606,  or  which  Don  Adolfo  might  have 
easily  made  in  1847,  when  transcribing,  as  he  did,  from  the 
])rint€d  book  before  him,  but  a  mistake  which  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  both  should  have  made,  if  there  were 
no  other  connection  between  the  two  than  the  one  avowed.  And 
again,  a  little  further  on,  a  mistake  occurs  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  very  excess  of  Don  Adolfo's  recondite  learning. 
The  old  Castilian  proverb,  *'  Al  buen  collar  Uaman  sage**  —  or. 
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'^  He  is  a  wi5«  znaii  that  knov?  wbea  to  liold  his  toi^gQe^*  — 
foni  1  in  tie  i-^xt  of  the  Bosc^Me,  (pi  26,)  and  Dim  Adolfo  in 
the  cote  on  it  X  infonns  ns,  that, "  in  the  same  way  in  which 
this  proverb  is  here  used  by  Cervantes,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 

Conde  Lucaojr,^^  and  in  other  older  woiksw  Somebody 
*  431    o'jmipurd  it  into  * '  Al  baen  collar  llaman  SamdkaJ  "    Bat 

the  idea  that  Cervantes  adhered  to  an  old  form  of  the 
proverb,  be^iause  he  rejected  or  did  not  know  the  snppoeed  oor- 
mp:  one,  is  not  well  founded.  The  proverb  oocora  in  what  Don 
Adoltb  considers  a  corrupted  form,  as  eady  as  the  "  Cartas  de 
Garay/*  in  U*oS,  and  the  collection  of  Ploverbs  by  the  learned 
Heriian  Nunez,  in  lo55,  and  in  this  rery  form  U  u,  in/aei,  naed 
by  CcncottU'.^  /ti'm-y;//"  [Don  Quixote,  P^rte  11.  a  43);  for  when 
SancLo  Pauza  is  rebuked  by  his  master  for  stringing  together 
prriverbs  without  end,  he  first  promises  he  will  not  utter  another, 
and  then  instantly  opens  his  mouth  with  this  one.  Indeed,  I 
rather  think  tliat  the  word  sage,  which  was  in  use  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Juan  de  Mena,  had  dropped  out  of  the  corrent  langoaga 
of  good  society  before  that  of  Cen-antes.  Nebrixa^  before  1500, 
says  it  wa^  then  antiquated.  (See  Diccionario  de  la  AnttHffTnia^ 
1739.) 

Tlie  last  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in  relation  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Buscapie  published  by  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  is,  that^ 
though  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  explain  **  all  the  hidden 
and  unexplained  things  '*  in  the  Don  Quixote,  it  does  not,  in  fiEUSt. 
even  allude  to  one  such ;  and  though  it  professes  to  have  been 
written  by  Cer\'antes  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  certain 
learned  adversaries,  it  does  not  cite  any  one  of  them,  and  only 
defends  liim  in  a  light,  jesting  tone  against  the  chaige  of  the 
little  Bachelor  by  admitting  its  truth,  and  afterwards  justifying 
it,  on  the  ground  tliat  knight-errantry  was  then  flourishing  and 


>^  I  HURTH^it  T)<m  Adolfo  may  have 
niad't  aiiotiier  little  mistake  here  ;  for  I 
liKLVv.  lui<l  ORCOMiuii,  siiici'  I  Ti'iid  Ilia  note, 
to  TfAul  the  *'  Coiido  Lur^nor,"  and, 
though  I  kept  liin  criticisni  in  mind,  I 
did  not  notice  the  proverb  in  any  form 
in  any  one  of  the  taloH.  SomotimeH  it 
<M;cur}i  ill  later  authont  in  another  form, 
thus  :  "  Al  hiien  callar  Hainan  Hanto"  ; 
or,  "Ho  who  knowM  when  to  hold  hia 
tonf(no  Ih  a  Nnint."  Hut  thin  i»  ran*. 
The  eonimon  oik*.  "  Al  l»iien  eallar  lla< 
man  San<'h(},"  i«,   I  Nii{ip<is4',   tho  trim 


one,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the  cir* 
cumstance,  that  King  Suicho  of  the 
time  of  the  Cid,  when  his  father,  Fer- 
dinand the  Great,  cursed  any  one  who 
should  take  the  dtj  of  Zamorft  awmy 
from  hid  daughter  Urnoa,  did  not  ny 
**  Amen  !  '*  though  his  two  brothon 
did,  as  we  find  in  the  old 


(I 


A  qukn  to  qolta  A ! 

La  mi  naUUrloo  le  cajik" 
TodoTwpomien**  Aawn!" 
Stno  DoD  Sanoho  qnt  cofla. 

Carta  de  PanM»i«Uoa,  Madrid,  178i,  ^  TL 
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vigorous  ill  Spain,  —  a  charge  which  no  sensible  or  learned  man 
can  be  supposed  to  have  made,  and  a  defence  which  is  humorous, 
so  far  as  it  is  humorous  at  all,  only  for  its  absurdity. 

Other  things  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  Cervantes,  in 
the  Buscapie,  is  made  to  speak  in  a  disparaging  way  of  Alcala 
de  Henares,  his  native  place,  (pp.  13  and  41,)  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  {ante,  Vol.  II.  p.  91,)  he  delighted  to  honor;  and  that  he  is 
made  to  represent  his  imaginary  Bachelor  as  talking  about  his 
own  painful  personal  deformities,  (pp.  24,  25,  28,  29,)  and  his 
father's  contemptible  poltroonery,  (pp.  27,  28,  34,)  in  a  way  in- 
consistent with  the  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  *are  among  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  *432 
autlior  of  Don  Quixote.      ' 

But  I  will  go  no  further.  The  little  tract  published  by  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  coarse 
passages,^^  a  pleasant,  witty  trifle.  It  shows  in  many  parts  much 
lively  talent,  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  a  hardly  less  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period  when  Cervantes  lived.  If  Don  Adolfo  wrote 
it,  he  has  probably  always  intended,  in  due  time,  to  claim  it  as  his 
owTi,  and  he  may  be  assured  that,  by  so  doing,  he  will  add  some- 
thing to  his  own  literary  laurels  without  taking  anything  from 
those  of  Cervantes.  If  he  did  not  write  it,  then  he  has,  I  think, 
been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  manuscript, 
which  he  purchased  under  circumstances  that  made  him  believe 
it  to  be  what  it  is  not.  In  any  event,  I  find  no  sufficient  proof 
that  it  was  written  by  Cervantes,  and  therefore  no  sufficient 
ground  to  think  that  it  can  be  placed  permanently  under  the 
protection  of  his  great  name. 


Postscript,  1861.  — In  the  "Heraldo"  of  Madrid,  10th  and 
18th  of  October,  1850,  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  a  paper 
on  tliis  preceding  Appendix  D,  —  which  first  appeared  in  1849, 
—  still  maintaining  the  Buscapi^  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Cer- 

1*  They  are,  I  believe,  all  omitted  in  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  pub- 

the  translation  of  Miss  Thoraasina  Rosa,  lished  at  Cambridge,  1849,  with  judi- 

which  appeared  in  Bentley's  Magazine,  cioas  notes,  partly  original  and  riartly 

(London,  Au/y^t  and  September,  1848,)  abridged  from  those  of  Don  Adolfo  do 

and  in  the  translation  by  "A  Member  Caatro. 
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vantes.  Its  tone  was  somewhat  rude  and  bitter,  and  althou^ 
he  reprinted  it  in  a  milder  form  when,  in  1851,  he  published  the 
Buscapie  with  an  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  still  it  was  not  even 
yet  as  courteous  as  a  discussion  between  men  of  letters  always 
should  be.  But  let  that  pass.  The  most  striking  facts  about 
this  last  publication  of  1851  are, —  Ist  That  Don  Adolfo  nejp- 
prcsscd  in  it  the  certificates  of  the  origin  of  his  manuscript  of 
the  Buscapie,  which  had  been  previously  his  main  support  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  work,  because  the  certificate  of  its  having 
been  copied  for  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina  had  been  proved  by 
me  (p.  427)  to  ha  a  forgery; — and,  2d.  That  he  affected  to 
doubt  whether  Gonzalo  Zatieco  de  Molina  were  the  same  person 
with  Gonzalo  de  Argote  y  Molina,  although  not  only  could  this 
fact  be  proved  in  many  ways,  but  he  liimself,  in  his  own  Preface 

to  the  Buscapie,  (1848,  p.  xvi,)  had  distinctly  asserted  it 
*  433    *  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  disingenuously  and 

silently  changed  his  position  entirely,  and  thus  admitted 
quite  enough  to  show  that  he  liad  never  any  ground  to  stand 
u]K)n. 

However,  such  as  his  paper  was,  I  made  a  full  answer  to  it  in 
the  Spanish  translation  of  this  History  (Tom.  IV.  p.  218),  show- 
ing, I  think,  that  each  of  the  statements  in  which  he  opposed 
what  I  had  said  was  without  any  sufficient  foundation.  A  reply 
so  anij>le  was  not,  I  believe,  needed  anywhere  out  of  Spain ;  for 
I  think  out  of  Spain  the  Buscajne  has  found  few  adherents,  and 
1  have  therefore  not  reproduced  it  here.  Nor  do  I  now  suppose 
that  at  the  time  it  apiKand,  which  was  several  years  after  it  was 
yyrittcn,  such  a  reply  was  wanted  in  Spain  itself.  When  the 
Buscapie  was  first  ])ublished,  in  1848,  and  when  the  first  edition 
of  this  History  was  jniblished,  in  1849,  the  general  opinion  in 
Spain,  in  some  dej^^ree,  favored  Don  Adolfo's  claims.  Quintans, 
Piihil,  Mom,  Mtvsonero,  and  other  men  of  letters  in  Madrid,  it 
was  well  un(lerstoo<l,  Uilieved  the  Buscapii5  to  be  probably  a 
genuine  work  of  (\»rvantes,  and  Mora  defended  it  publicly  as 
such  so  soon  as  it  aj)])eared.  But  the  judgment  of  the  more 
conijK'tent  and  discreet  among  those  whose  opinion  would  be 
most  valued,  soon  turned  the  current  strongly  in  an  opposite 
dirt^ction  ;  and  now,  I  Ijelieve,  few  careful  critics,  in  Spain  or 
out  of  it,  ditler  from  the  decision  of  the  learned  editors  of  the 
translation  of  this  work  published  at  Madrid,  in  1857,  who  pro- 
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nounced  it  "  a  literaiy  toy  of  Sefior  Castro,"  —  unjxcgiide  litera- 
rio  del  SeHor  Castro.  Such,  indeed,  I  have  always  believed  it  to 
be,  since  I  first  read  it,  nor  do  I  find  it  needful,  in  consequence 
of  anything  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  to  alter  an  iota 
of  the  statements  or  reasons  that  I  adduced  in  1849  to  prove  it 
such. 

But  touching  the  inamiscript  of  the  Buscapi^,  which  Don 
Adolfo  de  Castro  claims  to  have  bought  in  1847,  and  on  whose 
genuineness  so  much  depends,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  add  a 
word.  In  1851,  Don  Bartolom^  Jos^  Gallardo  —  whom  Senor 
Castro,  in  1848,  had  himself  praised  as  "el  muy  docto  filologo 
Espanol "  —  summoned  him  publicly  to  exhibit  his  manuscript 
to  experts  or  to  an  academical  commission ;  adding  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  History  who  had  seen  it  had  assured  him, 
Senor  Gallardo,  that  it  was  a  coarse,  foolish,  bungling  for- 
gery, —  "  una  ficcion  ruda,  necia  y  chapuzera."  *  Gallar-  •  434 
do  died  old  in  1852  ;  but  this  demand  on  Don  Adolfo  de 
Castro's  honor  has  been  left  ten  years  without  reply.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Buscapi^  has  not  been  produced.  Don  Adolfo 
has,  in  fact,  suffered  judgment  against  him  to  go  by  default.^ 

^  See  pp.  53  and  88  of  a  pamphlet,  the  little  Forger,  and  a  Kick  at  his  false 

ridiculing  the  claims  of  Castro's  Busca-  Buscapi^'* ;  —  Z&pata  having  been  the 

pie  to  be  the  work  of  Cervantes,  and  forger  of  a  chronicle  who  is  exposed  in 

entitled  "  Zapatazo  a  Zapatilla  y  a  su  Nic.  Antonio,  Bib.  Yetus,  Lib.  Vl.  cap. 

false  Uuscapie  un  Puntillazo,  por  Don  xxii.  §  463,  and  again  in  his  Historias 

B.  J.  Gallardo,"  Madrid,  1851,  which  Fabolosas,  p.  23. 
may  be  translated,  ''A  Spanking  for 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENT  EDITIONS,  TRANSLATIONS^  AND  DOTA- 
TIONS OF  THE  "DON  QUIXOTR" 

(See  Vol.  TI.  p.  140,  note,  and  p.  144»  note.) 

Whatever  relates  to  the  "  Don  Quixote  "  of  Cervantes  is  so 
interesting,  that  I  will  add  here  such  an  account  of  its  different 
editions,  translations,  and  imitations  as  may  serve,  in  some 
degree,  to  give  the  just  measure  of  its  extraordinaiy  popularity, 
not  only  in  Spain,  but  all  over  Christendom. 

The  first  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  of  which 
I  have  a  copy,  was  printed  with  this  title :  "  £1  Ingenioso  Hidal- 
go, Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  compuesto  por  Miguel  de  Cer- 
vantes Saavedra,  dirigido  al  Duque  de  Bejar,  Maiques  de 
Gibraleon,  etc.  Alio  1605.  Con  Privilegio,  etc.  En  Madrid, 
por  Juan  de  la  Cuesta/'  4to,  in  one  voluma  Three  editions 
mure  appeared  in  the  same  year,  namely,  one  at  Madrid,  one  at 
Lisbon,  and  the  other  at  Valencia.  These^  with  another  at  Brus- 
sels, in  1607,  —  five  in  all,  —  are  the  only  editions  that  appeared 
till  he  took  it  in  hand  to  correct  some  of  its  errors.  But  he  did 
this,  as  I  have  intimated,  very  imperfectly  and  carelessly. 
Among  otiicr  changes,  he  abandoned  the  division  of  the  volume 
into  four  parts  or  books,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove 
from  the  text  the  proofs  of  such  a  di\4sion,  as  may  be  seen  at 
the  end  of  Chapters  VIII.,  XIV.,  and  XXVII.,  where  the  work 
was  divided,  and  where,  in  all  our  editions,  the  proofis  of  this 
division  still  remain.  Such  corrections,  however,  as  he  saw  fit 
to  make,  with  sometimes  a  different  spelling  of  words,  appeared 
in  the  Madrid  edition  of  1608,  4to ;  of  which  I  have  a  oopj. 
Til  is  edition,  though  somewhat  better  than  the  first,  is  yet  oidi- 
nary ;  but,  as  the  one  containing  Cervantes's  only  amendments 
of  the  text,  it  is  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  any  other, 
and  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  good  impressions  sinoe  have 
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been  founded  After  this,  an  edition  at  Milan,  1610,  and 
one  at  Brussels,  *  1611,  —  full  of  typographical  errors,  ♦436 
like  most  Spanish  books  printed  there,  but  adopting  some 
of  the  corrections  made  in  the  edition  of  1608,  —  are  known  to 
have  been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  the  Second  Part,  in 
1615.  So  that,  in  nine  or  ten  years,  there  were  eight  editions 
of  the  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  implying  a  circulation  greater 
than  that  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  Eacine  or 
Moli^re,  who,  as  of  the  same  century,  may  be  fitly  compared 
with  Cervantes. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote — which, 
like  the  first  edition  of  the  First  Part,  I  possess  —  is  poorly  print- 
ed, and  is  entitled  "  Segunda  Parte  del  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don 
(Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  avior 
ih  su  Primera  Parte,  dirigida  a  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro, 
Conde  de  Lemos,  etc.  Alio  1615.  Con  Privil^o,  en  Madrid, 
por  Juan  de  la  Cuesta,"  4to.  It  was  printed  separately,  Valencia, 
1616 ;  Brussels,  1616 ;  Barcelona,  1617,  which  I  have ;  and 
Lisbon,  1617 ;  after  which  no  separate  edition  is  known  to  have 
appeared.^ 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  eight  editions  of  the  First  Part  were 
printed  in  ten  years,  and  five  of  the  Second  Part  in  two  years. 
Both  i>arts  appeared  together  at  Barcelona  in  1617,  in  two  vol- 
umes, duodecimo ;  and  from  this  period  the  number  of  editions 
has  been  very  great,  both  in  Spain  and  in  foreign  countries ; 
nearly  fifty  of  them  being  of  some  consequence.  Only  five, 
however,  need  to  be  here  particularly  noted.  These  are,  —  1. 
Tonson*s  edition,  (London,  1738,  4  vols.,  4to,)  published  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Carteret,  in  compliment  to  the  queen  of  George 


1  It  is  curious,  that  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  of  1667,  p.  794,  and  that 
of  1790,  p.  51,  direct  two  lines  to  be 
stnick  out  from  Parte  II.  c.  36,  but 
touch  no  other  part  of  the  work.  The 
two  lines  signify  that  "  works  of  charity 
performed  in  a  lukewarm  spirit  have  no 
merit  and  avail  nothing.'*  These  lines 
are  carefully  cancelled  in  my  copy  of 
the  first  edition.  Cervantes,  therefore, 
did  not,  after  all,  stand  on  so  safe 
ground  as  he  thought  he  did,  when,  in 
c.  20  of  the  same  Part,  he  says  his  Don 
Quixote  **  does  not  contain  even  a 
thought  that  is  not  strictly  Catholic." 
The  reason  of  this  singular  expui^tion, 


which  was  long  inexplicable  to  me,  is, 
I  doubt  not,  to  be  found  in  the  very 
first  and  foremost  of  the  propositions 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Car- 
rania,  (see  anit.  Vol.  I.  p.  427,)  had, 
in  1576,  been  required  to  abjure,  and 
had  abjured,  after  above  seventeen 
years  of  cruel  imprisonment  by  the  In- 
quirition  and  the  Pope.  1 1  was  in  these 
words:  "Opera  quaoomique  sine  can- 
tate  facta  sunt  peccata  et  Deum  offen- 
dunt."  See  the  interestins  and  impor- 
tant Lifis  of  Carranza,  in  tne  Coleccion 
de  Documentos  Ineditos  por  Navarrete, 
Salvi  y  Baranda,  Madrid,  Tom.  Y^ 
1844,  p.  583. 
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the  Second,  and  containing  the  Life  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  already 
noticed ;  the  first  attempt  either  to  edit  Don  Quixote  or  to  write 
its  author's  life  with  care.  2.  The  magnificent  edition  printed 
by  the  Spanish  Academy,  (Madrid,  1780,  4  tonL»  folio,)  in 
which  the  text  is  settled  with  some  skill,  a  few  notes  are 
added,  and  the  Life  of  Cervantes,  and  an  Analysis,  or  rather  an 

extravagant  eulogy  and  defence,  of  the  Don  Quixote,  by 
*437    *  Don  Vicente  de  los  Kios,  prefixed.     It  has  been  several 

times  reprinted,  though  not  without  expressions  of  dis- 
approbation, esi)ecially  at  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  Los 
Rios,  who  foimd,  among  other  opponents,  a  very  resolute  one  in 
a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Valentin  Foronda,  who,  in  1807, 
printed  a  thin  octavo  volume  of  very  captious  notes  on  Don 
Quixote,  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  between  1793  and  1799, 
and  entitled  "  Olwervaciones  sobre  Algunos  Puntos  de  la  Obm 
de  Don  (^juixote,  por  T.  E."  Clemencin  gives  the  name  of  the 
author.^  (Kd.  Don  Quixote,  Tom.  I.  p.  305.)  3.  The  extraordi- 
nary edition  published  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  at  SalisbuTj,  in 
England,  in  1781,  and  accompanied  by  a  third  volume,  consisting 
of  notes  and  verbal  indexes,  all  in  Si)anish,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bowie,  a  clei-gyman  in  a  small  village  near  Salisbury,  who  gave 
fourteen  years  of  unwearied  labor  to  prepare  it  for  the  press; 
studying,  as  the  Ixisis  of  his  system  of  annotation,  the  old  Spanish 
and  Italian  authors,  and  esi)ecially  the  old  Spanish  ballad-boolca 
and  books  of  chivalry,  and  concluding  his  task,  or  at  least  dating 
his  Prefaces  and  Dedication,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  anniversaiy 
of  Cervautes's  death.  There  are  few  books  of  so  much  retd 
learning,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  little  pretension,  as  the 
third  volume  of  this  edition.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  safe 


^  The  imprint  of  this  curious  volume 
is  "  b)in](Mj,  1S()7";  hut  its  author, 
wliu  was  Coiisul-Crfncral  of  S)min  to  the 
Uiiit.'il  States  from  18(r2  to  180l»,  lived 
in  PhiltKli'lphiii,  and  printed  thtTc,  in 
n  pamphh-t,  with  thi*  date  of  Thiludtjl- 
pliiji,  lso7,  four  k'tters  in  Spanisli,  two 
of  which  an*  on  (rrammar,  and  all  ad- 
drt*9S(*<l  to  .lolin  Vau^haii,  Es<i.,  Sec- 
retan*  of  the  Anipri<'an  Thilosophical 
Society  in  that  city ;  hut  the  style  of 
printing;  of  both  these  works  is  so  «r- 
actlif  fiimilar  as  to  |»aiKT,  ty^K',  etc., 
and  so  ])eruliariy  American,  that  un- 

auestionahly  iKith  were  f>rinted  in  Phila- 
elphia  ;  —  a  ciix-um^taucc  worthy  of 


notice,  as  it  involves  the  odd  biUio- 
puphical  fact  that  a  volume  of  not«8  in 
SiNinish  on  Don  Quixote  was  printed 
in  the  United  States  in  1807.  It  ia, 
however,  a  work  of  small  value,  and 
shows  lejM  knowledge  of  the  Spuiish 
langtiaf;(?  than  it  claims,  accusing  Cer- 
vant4*s  of  (Gallicisms  sometimes  when 
the  phrasi>8  complained  of  are  good  idio- 
matic Caiitilian.  Foronda  wrote  other 
lKX)ks  and  tracts,  one  of  which  dates 
bock  to  1779,  but  all  that  I  know  of 
Mat  political  or  economical,  and  ei^joy, 
I  lielieve,  no  reputation  in  Spain.  Set 
Sompere  y  Ouarinos,  Bibliotece,  Tank 
V.  pp.  177,  17b,  note. 
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foundation  on  wliich  has  been  built  much  of  what  has  since 
been  done  with  success  for  the  explanation  and  illustration  of 
the  I  )on  Quixote,  which  thus  owes  more  to  I3owle  than  to  any 
other  of  its  editors,  except  Clemencin.*  4.  The  edition  of  Juan 
Antonio  Pellicer,  (Madrid,  1797-98,  5  tom.,  8vo,)  an  Aragonese 
•^^entlenian,  who  employed  above  twenty  years  in  preparing  it 
(Luassa,  Hib.  Nov.,  Tom.  VI.  p.  319.)  The  notes  to  this 
edition  contain  a  good  deal  of  *  curious  matter,  but  this  *438 
matter  is  often  irrelevant;  the  number  of  the  notes  is 
small,  and  they  explain  only  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  that 
fK'(  ur  in  the  text.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Pellicer  is  in- 
debted to  Bowie  further  than  he  acknowledges,  and  that  he  now 
and  then  makes  mistakes  on  points  of  fact  5.  The  edition  of  Die- 
go ('lemencin,  (Madrid,  1833  - 1839,  6  torn ,  4to,)  one  of  the  most 
comi)lete  commentaries  that  has  been  published  on  any  author, 
ancient  or  modern.  It  is  written,  too,  with  taste  and  judgment 
in  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  author,  and  is  free 
from  the  blind  admiration  for  Cervantes  which  marks  Vicente 
de  los  Kios  and  the  edition  of  the  Academy.  Its  chief  fault  is, 
that  there  is  too  much  of  it ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
rare  to  fmd  an  obscure  point  which  it  does  not  elucidate.  The 
system  of  Clemencin  is  the  one  laid  down  by  Bowie ;  and  the 
conscientious  learning  with  which  it  is  carried  out  seems  really 
to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  notes.  But,  as  observed, 
(/'//^',  Vol.  II.  p.  145,  note  32,)  he  is  rigorous  with  Cervantes  in 
the  matter  of  style.  For  this  he  is,  in  turn,  roughly  handled 
by  Don  Juan  Calderon  in  his  "  Cervantes  vindicado  en  ciento  y 
quince  pasages  del  texto  del  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  D.  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  que  no  han  entendido  o  han  mal  entendido  algimos  de 
sus  comentadores  o  criticos."  Calderon  was  a  refugee  I^rotes- 
tant,  who  sometimes  preached  to  other  Spaniards  in  London,  and 


*  A  ^ossly  abusive  attack  on  Bowie 
was  m.hli'  l»y  .Jo.s«M»h  Bart'tti,  in  a  strange 
work  fntitl<*(l  •*Tolon(iron,  S|)««ches  to 
Joliii  B<)wli>  about  his  Edition  of  Don 
Quixote,"  I^ndou,  1786,  8vo,  pp.  888. 
Ikri'tti  M'cnis  to  have  beon  incited  to 
this  fj-travaffanza  by  an  artii'le  in  the 
('('iitlcman's  Magazine  of  the  ^receding 
yrar,  whirli  he  beHemi  Bowie  nad  writ- 
t«ii,  alluding  to  a  homicide  committed 
in  a  street  broil  by  Baretti,  for  which 
he  liad  Wen  trieii  in  1769,  and  of  which 
suniu  account    is    given    in  Bo«weU*8 


Johnson,  —  both  Burke  and  Johnaoii 
having  been  summoned  as  witnesses  to 
Barptti's  good  character.  But  I  think 
there  is  no  proof  that  Bowie  wrote  the 
article,  and,  if  he  did,  the  sort  of  at- 
tack on  him  is  unjustifiable,  and,  so  iar 
as  the  impeachment  of  his  scholarship 
is  concerned,  it  is  quite  unsuccessfu. 
Tolondron  means  "giddy-pate,**  and  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  such  a  man  as 
Bowie,  and,  above  all,  in  relation  to  hii 
notes  on  Don  Quixote. 
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died  there  in  January,  1854  This  book,  of  two  hnndxed  and 
fifty-six  pages,  octavo,  appeared  the  same  year  in  which  he  died 
with  the  imprint  of  Madrid,  but  was,  I  suppose,  really  printed  in 
London.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Clemencin's  Commentary ;  bat 
although  it  detects  a  considerable  number  of  mistakeSy  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  work  of  details  so  multitudinous  and 
minute,  still,  I  think,  the  real  merit  and  value  of  Glemencin*8 
Commentary  are  not  affected.  The  main  doctrine  of  Calderon, 
namely,  that,  if  Clemencin's  criticisms  are  just,  the  Don  Quixote 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  amusing  book,  is  certainly  a 
doctrine  without  any  reasonable  foundation.  A  small  and  not 
unintei*esting  letter  of  Calderon,  with  an  account  of  his  faithful 
character,  and  hard  sufferings  as  a  Protestant,  was  printed,  with- 
out date  or  place,  in  1855. 

In  other  countries  the  Don  Quixote  is  hardly  less  known  than 
it  is  in  Spain.*  Down  to  the  year  1700,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  as  many  editions  of  the  entire  work  were  printed  abroad  as 
at  home,  and  the  succession  of  translations  from  the  first  has 
been  uninterrupted.    The  oldest  French  translation  is  of  1620,* 


*  I  suppose  tlie  first  puhlication  of 
any  coiisiUenihk'  jiart  oi  Don  Quixote 
out  of  SjMiin,  except  the  "Curioso  Im- 
pertinente,"  (noticed  anlCy  l*eri(Hl  11. 
(.!hap.  XI.  note  13,)  was  the  "Homi- 
cidio  de  la  Fidelidad  y  la  Defensa  del 
Honor,"  ee.  (l^iris,  jMir  Jean  Richer, 
1009,  ISnio,  pp.  12r>).  It  is  from  the 
First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  (Chaps.  XI 1., 
XIII.,  eti\,)  and  contains  the  Story  of 
Maii'ehi,  and  the  Dis^'ours^"!  on  Arms 
and  l^etters,  nlten*d  occa.sionally,  and 
adapted,  by  a  translation,  to  beginners 
in  leaniin;^  Spani-sh. 

*  Of  one  old  Kn*nch  translation,  with 
two  contiinmtion.s,  several  tunes  piinted, 
a  word  should  1m«  said.  The  translation 
in  question  appt'!in*d  originally  in  1677, 
ancl  was  made  bv  Filh'au  de  St.  Martin, 
oirc!  of  the  liooks«dlers'  ln'lots  of  those 
days.  It  is  \mu)t  and  unfaithful,  and 
at  the  end  of  Volume  IV.  it  is  mate- 
rially altt'HMl,  so  as  to  i>ennit  Don 
Quixote,  by  a  i-ecover}'  from  the  illness 
with  which  <. 'en-antes  kills  him,  to  sur- 
vive for  other  a^lventurcs.  These  atl- 
ventures  are  Iwj^in  in  a  fifth  volume, 
which,  from  intenial  pviden<"e,  was  writ- 
ten by  Filleau  ib^  St.  ^lartin,  {s«»e  Bar- 
bier,  '**  Ammymes,"  no.  7r)02,)  though 
it  professes  to  be  the  work  of  a  con- 


verted Arab.  It  is  quite  worthkas ;— 
spoils  the  character  of  Sancho  by  mak- 
ing him  a  knight,  and  ends  with  a 
story,  the  scene  of  which  ii  Uid  in 
France,  and  which,  like  eveiy  other  put 
of  the  volume-,  ia  out  of  keemng  with 
the  fiction  of  Cervantes,  to  wlw£  it  it 
awkwardly  appended.  But  Ixfore  Fil« 
leau  de  St.  Martin  had  completed  his 
task  he  died  ;  —  probably  as  early  as 
1605.  His  unfinished  work  was  then 
taken  up  by  Robert  Challes  or  Chaski^ 
bom  in  1659,  and  bred  a  lawyer,  bat  a 
man  whose  roistering  life  was  full  of 
the  strangest  adventures.  He  was  four 
times  in  Canada,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  British  and  brought  to  Bos- 
ton, after  which  he  carried  thnragh  a 
new  series  of  extravagances  in  RngSnd, 
Ireland,  the  North  of  £urope»  Tuikey, 
Palestine,  and  the  East  Indies.  (Jo- 
cher*s  Lexicon,  Fortsetzung  Ton  Ads- 
lung,  Art.  Ckalfes,  and  Biographia 
Universelle,  Art.  CAoxZet.)  On  nia  n- 
tum  from  the  last  he  nabliahad  aa 
ai*count  of  them,  and,  Msidcs  othor 
works  of  little  value,  undeitoc^,  in  ona 
volume  more,  to  complete  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Filleau  de  San  Martin. 
This,  from  internal  evidenoe,  (p.  S»)  ha 
did  after  1700,  carrying  on  the  adi 
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since  which  there  have  been  at  least  six  or  seven  others,  includ- 
ing the  poor  one  of  Florian,  1799,  which  has  been  the  most 
read,  and  the  very  good  one  of  Louis  Viardot,  (Paris, 
1836  -  1838, 2  torn.,  8vo,)  with  the  admirable  *  illustrations  *  439 
of  Granville,  —  a  translation,  however,  which  has  been 
somewhat  roughly  handled  by  F.  B.  F.  Biedermann,  in  a  tract 
entitled  "  Don  Quixote  et  la  Tflche  de  ses  Traducteura  "  (Paris, 
1837,  8vo).  The  oldest  English  one  is  by  Shelton,  1612-1620, 
the  first  half  of  which  was  made,  as  he  says  in  the  Dedication,  in 
forty  days,  some  years  before,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  very 
vulgar,  unfaithful,  and  coarse  one  by  John  Philips,  the  nephew 
of  Milton,  1687 ;  one  by  Motteux,  1712  ;  one  by  Jarvis,  1742, 
which  Smollett  used  too  freely  in  his  own,  1755 ;  one  by  Wilmot, 
1774 ;  and  finally,  the  anonymous  one  of  1818,  which  has 
adopted  parts  of  all  its  predecessors.  Most  of  them  have  been 
reprinted  often  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  agreeable  and  the 
best,  though  certainly  somewhat  too  free,  is  that  of  Motteux,  in 
the  edition  of  Edinburgh,  1822,  (5  vols.,  12mo,)  with  notes  and 
illustrative  translations,  full  of  spirit  and  grace,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Lockhart.  No  foreign  country  has  done  so  much  for  Cervantes 
and  Don  Quixote  as  England,  both  by  original  editions  published 
there,  and  by  translations.  It  may  be  noticed  further,  that,  in 
1654,  Edmund  Gayton,  a  gay  fellow  about  town,  of  whom  Wood 
gives  no  very  dignified  account,  published  in  London  a  small 
folio  volume,  entitled  "  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,"  the 
best  of  its  author's  various  works,  and  one  that  was  thought 


lures  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  time  of 
the  knight's  death.  But  the  whole  is 
a  miserable  c^iricature  and  travesty  of 
the  great  work  of  Cenrantes,  and  \a 
brought  to  a  hurried  eonclusicn,  at 
la^st,  apparently  because  the  author  did 
not  know  what  else  to  do  with  his  hero. 
It  was  first  printed,  1  believe,  in  1715  ; 
and  its  author  was  alive  in  1720.  The 
translation  in  my  copy,  —  which  was 
given  to  me  by  my  friend  Charles 
Spragiie,  Esij,,  -^ makes  four  smaU  vol- 
umes, aiMl  tlie  additions  two  more, 
]irinted  by  the  Wetsteina,  between  1715 
and  1719. 

The  first  French  translation  of  the 
First  Part  of  Don  Quixote  was  made  by 
Cesar  Oudin,  and  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1620.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
king,  and  Oudin  says  he  had  travelled 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country  of  Don 

VOL.  III.  S3 


Quixote,  in  his  comp>any,  and  now 
comes  back  and  offers  him,  in  a  French 
costume,  to  his  Maiesty.  Oudin's  mar- 
ginal  notes  show  that  he  was  a  teacher 
of  Spanish,  and  that  his  labors  were 
intended  to  benefit  his  pupils.  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Don  Quixote  was 
translated  b^  F.  Rosset,  and  was  printed 
in  1633,  without  any  such  mai^nal 
notes. 

A  continnation  of  Don  Qnixote,  in  6 
Tols.,  12mo,  was  published  at  Paris,  in 
1722,  which  Bartier  (No.  17,810)  says 
was  long  falsely  attributed  to  Le  Sage, 
but  W^ose  real  author  he  leaves  unset- 
tled. It  makes  Cid  Hamet  Benen^li 
one  of  the  Morisooes  expelled  by  Philip 
III.  ;  but  so  far  as  the  first  two  vol- 
umes are  concerned,  which  are  all  I 
have  seen,  it  is  poor. 
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worth  publishing  again  in  the  next  century,  for  the  sake,  I  sap- 
pose,  of  the  amusing  vein  in  which  it  is  written,  but  not  on 
account  of  anything  it  contains  that  will  serve  to  explain  difficult 
or  obscure  passages  in  the  original  Some  of  it  is  in  verse,  and 
the  whole  is  based  on  Shelton's  translation. 

All  countries,  however,  have  sought  the  means  of  enjoying  the 
Don  Quixote,  for  there  are  translations  in  Latin,  Italian, 
*  440  Dutch,  *  Danish,  Ilussian,  Polish,  and  Portuguese.  But 
better  than  any  of  these  is,  probably,  the  admirable  one 
made  into  Gei^vuin  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  with  extraordinary  freedom 
and  spirit,  and  a  most  sympathetic  comprehension  of  his  author ; 
four  editions  of  which  appeared  between  1815  and  1831,  and 
superseded  all  the  other  German  versions,  of  which  there  are 
five,  beginning  with  an  imperfect  attempt  in  1648.  It  ought^ 
perhaps,  to  be  added,  that,  in  the  last  half-century,  more  editions 
of  the  original  have  appeared  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
foreign  country. 

Of  imitations  out  of  Spain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to 
three.  The  first  is  a  "  Life  of  Don  Quixote,  merrily  translated 
into  Hudibrastic  Verse,  by  Edward  Ward,"^  (London,  1711,2 
vols.,  Svo,)  —  a  poor  attempt,  full  of  coarse  jests  not  found  in 
the  original.  The  second  is  "  Don  Silvio  de  Rosalva,"  by  Wie- 
land,  (1764,  2  vols.,)  in  ridicule  of  a  belief  in  fairies  and  unseen 
agencies ;  —  his  first  work  in  romantic  fiction,  and  one  that  never 
had  mucli  success.  Tlie  third  is  a  curious  poem,  in  twelve 
cantos,  by  Meli,  the  best  of  the  Sicilian  poets,  who,  in  his  native 
dialect,  has  endeavored  to  tell  the  story  of  Don  Quixote  in 
octave  stanzas,  with  the  heroi-comic  lightness  of  Ariosto ;  bnt^ 
among  other  unhappinesscs,  has  cumbered  Sancho  with  Greek 
mytholog}'  and  ancient  learning.  It  fills  the  third  and  foozth 
volumes  of  Melius  "Poesie  Siciliane"  (Palermo,  1787,  5  vola., 
12mo).  All  these,  as  well  as  Smollett's  "  Sir  Launcelot  Gravee  ** 
and  Mrs.  I^nox's  "  Female  Quixote,"  both  published  in  1762, 
ai*e  direct  imitations  of  the  Don  Quixote,  and  on  that  account^ 
in  part,  they  are  all  failures.  And  so  is  D'Urfey's  "Comical 
History  of  Don  Quixote  " ;  —  a  brutal  outrage  on  decency,  first 
published  in  1C94-1696,  but  which,  gross  as  it  is^  was  acted 
at  the  lioyal  theatres,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Or- 

"  A  voluminous  but  forgotten  pot't,      and  fif^iTes  in  the  Dandad,  Guito  L 
who  kui>t  a  cotri'o-IioiiHe  in   London,      line  233. 
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inond.7  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  (first  edition,  1663  - 1678,)  so  free 
and  so  full  of  wit,  comes,  perhaps,  as  near  its  model  as  genius 
may  venture  with  success.® 

Don  Quixote  has  often  been  produced  on  the  stage  in 
Spain ;  as,  *  for  instance,  in  a  play  by  Francisco  de  Avila,  ^441 
published  at  Barcelona,  in  1617;  in  two  by  Guillen  de 
Castro,  1621 ;  in  one  by  Calderon,  that  is  lost ;  and  in  others  by 
Gomez  Labrador,  Francisco  Marti,  Valladares,  Melendez  Valdes, 
and,  more  lately,  Ventura  de  la  Vega;  some  of  which  were 
noticed  when  we  spoke  of  the  drama.  But  all  of  them  were 
failures.  (Don  Quixote,  ed.  Clemencin,  Tom.  IV.,  1835,  p.  399, 
note.)  ® 

As  to  prose  imitations  in  Spain,  except  the  attempt  of  Avel- 
laneda,  in  1614, 1  know  of  none  for  above  a  century; — none, 
indeed,  till  the  popularity  of  the  original  work  was  revived. 
But  since  that  period  there  have  been  several.  One  is  by  Chris- 
toval  Anzarena,  —  "  Empressas  Literarias  del  ingeniosissimo 
Cavallero,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manchuela,"  (Sevilla,  12mo,  with- 
out the  year,  but  printed  about  1767,)  —  intended  to  ridicule  the 
literary  taste  of  the  times,  which,  after  going  through  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hero,  breaks  off  with  the  promise  of  a  second  part, 
that  never  appeared.  Another  is  called  "Adiciones  d  Don 
Quixote,  por  Jacinto  Maria  Delgado,"  (Madrid,  12mo,  s.  a.,) 


^  I  notice  that  portions  of  it,  though 
printed  as  prose,  are,  in  fact,  blank 
verse.  The  whole  fell  under  the  lash 
of  Collier,  in  his  "Short  View"  (1698, 
pp.  196  -  208).  Still  its  scandalous 
songs  were  set  to  music  by  Purcell  and 
BODie  of  the  other  masters  of  the  time, 
and  published  in  folio,  1694-1696. 

*^  I  have  never  seen  the  ''Pharsa- 
nion  "  of  Marivaux,  nor  two  or  three 
other  unsuccessful  French  imitations  of 
Don  Quixote,  mentioned  by  Navarrete 
(Vida  de  Cervantes,  p.  174).  Of  the 
"  Friar  Gerund,"  to  which  he  also  al- 
ludes, 1  have  already  spoken,  {ante, 
Chap.  IV.,)  but  the  resemblance  both 
of  that  bold  fiction  and  of  the  **Marti- 
uus  Scriblerus"  of  Pope  to  the  Don 
Quixote  is  slight,  and  the  obligations 
to  Cervantes  less,  I  think,  than  they 
have  sometimes  been  accounted  to  be. 
But  they  are  both  unouestionably  imi- 
tations, —  the  **  Fray  Gerundio"  avow- 
edly such.  See  the  "Prologo  con  Mor- 
Fion  "  to  the  first  edition,  §  33. 


*  There  are  several  old  French  plays 
on  Don  Quixote,  long  since  foi^tten  ; 
ex.  gr.,  '*Le8  Folies  de  Cardenio,*'  by 
Pichot,  1628  ;  —  ''  Dom  Quichotte  de  la 
Manche,'*  by  Guerin  de  Boucal,  two 
parts,  1640  ; —  "Le  Gouvemement  de 
Sanche  Pansa,'*  Com^die,  by  the  same, 
1642  ;  —  "  Le  Curieux  Impertinent,  ou 
le  Jaloux,'*  1645;— "Dom  Quichotte 
de  la  Manche,  Chevalier  errant  Espagnol 
revolt^,  Tracicom^die,"  parC.  D.,  1708, 
ridiculing  the  Archduke  iu  the  War  of 
the  Succession  ;  —  and  some  others. 
But  the  most  amusins  fact  conceminff 
Don  Quixote  connected  with  the  French 
stage  is,  that,  in  a  play  arranged  by 
Madeleine  Bejart,  and  called  "Dom 
Quichotte,  ou  les  Enchantements  de 
Merlin,**  Moli^re  played  the  part  of 
Sancho  in  1670,  and  the  ass,  who,  as 
Grimarest  says,  had  not  thoroughly 
learned  his  part,  came  on  the  stage  too 
soon,  in  spite  of  his  poetical  rider,  and 
created  a  great  uproar  of  merriment. 
Vie  de  Moliere,  Amsterdam,  1705,  p.  89. 
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printed  apparently  soon  after  the  last,  and  containing  tlie 
remainder  of  Sancho's  life,  passed  chiefly  mth  the  Dnke  and 
Duchess  in  Aragon,  where,  at  a  very  small  expense  of  wit,  he 
is  fooled  into  the  idea  that  he  is  a  baron.^^  Another,  by  Alonso 
Bernardo  Kibero  y  LaiTea,  called  **  £1  Quixote  de  la  Cantabria," 
(Madrid,  1792,  2  tom.,  12mo,)  describes  the  travels  of  a  certain 
Don  Pelayo  to  Madrid,  and  his  residence  at  court  there,  whence 
he  returns  to  his  native  mountains,  astonished  and  shocked  that 
the  Biscayans  are  not  everywhere  regarded  as  the  only  trae 
nobility  and  gentlemen  on  earth.  A  fourth,  "  Historia  de  Sancho 
Panza,''  (Madrid,  1793-1798,  2  torn.,  12mo,)  is  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  Sancho  as  a  separate  and  independent 
person  after  Don  Quixote's  death,  making  him  Alcalde  of  his 

native  village,  and  sending  him  to  figure  in  the  capital 
*  442    and  get  into  prison  *  there ;  —  the  whole  bringing  the 

poor  esquire's  adventures  down  to  a  very  grave  ending  of 
his  very  merry  life.  A  fifth,  by  Juan  Sifieriz,  "  El  Quixote  del 
Siglo  XVIII.,"  (Madrid,  1836,  4  tom.,  12mo,)  is  an  account  of  a 
French  philosopher,  who,  with  his  esquire,  travels  over  the  earth 
to  regenerate  mankind ;  and,  coming  back  just  at  the  close  of 
the  French  Revolution,  wliich  happened  while  he  was  in  Asia,  is 
cured,  by  the  results  of  tliat  great  convulsion,  of  his  philosophical 
notions ;  a  dull,  coarse  book,  whose  style  is  as  little  attractive  as 
its  story.  And  a  sixth,  in  two  parts  and  eight  small  volumes, 
printed  by  Ibarra,  at  Madrid,  in  1813,  and  called  ^  Napoleon  o 
el  verdadero  Don  Quixote  de  la  Europa  " ;  —  a  work  whose  date 
and  title  render  ex{)lanation  of  its  subject  needless.  PerhapB 
there  are  other  Spanish  imitations  of  Don  Quixote ;  but  there 
can  be  none,  I  apprehend,  of  any  merit  or  valua  A  little  anony- 
mous volume,  entitled  *'  Instrucciones  economicas  politicas  dadas 
por  el  famoso  Sancho  Panza,  Gobemador  de  la  Insula  Barataria 
a  un  hijo  suyo,"  of  which  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
hardly  deserves  notice.  It  consists  mainly  of  Sancho's  proverbs^ 
and  seenis  to  have  had  a  political  purpose. 

All  this  account,  however,  ample  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  of  the 
different  editions,  translations,  and  imitations  which;  for  above 

>^  A   controverRy  arose   about   this  to  the  attack  in  a  miftll  tnet,  witlioat 

book,  bfitwfcn  tlie  **  A]H)logiitta  Uni-  dato(18mo,])p.  20).     The " Adidmib'* 

vcrsal/'  a  ]>erio(Iiral  publication  of  tho  however,  were  not  worth  the  powds 

time,  and  a  frieml  or  tht*  autlior,  who  Biieui  on  them  in  the  oontoiU 
wrote  what  he  called  a  '*  Justa  Kepulaa'* 
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two  centimes,  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  gives,  still,  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  success  which  this  extraordinary  work  has  enjoyed; 
for  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  who  never  have  read  it, 
aud  who  never  heard  of  Cervantes,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
names  of  Don  Quixote  and  of  Sancho  are  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  So  much  of  this  kind  of  fame  is  enjoyed,  probably, 
by  no  other  author  of  modem  times. 
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ON  THE  EARLY  COLLECTIONS  OF  OLD  SPANISH  PLATa 

(See  Vol.  IL  p.  486.) 

Two  large  collections  of  plays,  and  several  small  ones»  much 
resembling  each  other,  both  in  the  character  of  their  contents 
and  the  form  of  their  publication,  appeared  in  different  parts  of 
Spain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  just  as  the  ballads  had 
api>eared  a  century  before ;  and  they  should  be  noticed  with 
some  care,  because  they  exliibit  the  peculiar  ph}rsiognomy  of  the 
Spanish  national  drama  with  much  distinctness,  and  furnish 
materials  of  consequence  for  its  history. 

Of  the  first  collection,  whose  ]irevailing  title  seems  to  have 
been  "  Comedias  de  Difcrentes  Autores,"  though  it  is  sometimes 
called  "  Comedias  Varias"  or  "  I^  Coleccion  Antigua^*  it  would, 
I  suppose,  be  imjwssible  now  to  form  a  complete  set,  or  one  even 
approaching  to  completeness.  I  possess  five  volumes  of  it,  viz. 
XXV.,  XXVIIL,  XXX.,  XXXI.,  and  XLIIL,  and  have  satisfac- 
tory notices  of  nhie  others.  The  first  of  the  whole  fourteen  is 
Vol.  III.,  of  which  there  are  two  editions  at  Madrid,  1613  and 
1G14,  and  one  at  Barcelona,  1G14  ;  —  and  the  second  is  VoL  V., 
of  which  tliere  are  editions  at  Alcala,  1615,  Madrid,  1615,  and 
Barcelona,  101!) ;  —  but  both  these  volumes  are  sometimes 
reckoned  as  parts  of  the  collected  Comedias  of  Lope  de  V^a, 
although  the  first  contains  only  tliree  plays  by  him  out  of 
twelve,  and  tlie  second  only  one  out  of  twelve.  After  this 
fiftli  volume,  we  make  a  long  spring  to  Volume  XXV.,  which 
has  led  some  persons  to  suppose  tliat  most  or  all  of  the  twenty 
intervening  volumes  were  volumes  of  Lope's  "  Comedias,"  al- 
though it  should  1)0  noted,  in  rejily  to  this  conjecture,  that  no 
more  tlian  twenty-^w;o  volumes  of  Lojxj's  plays  had  appeared 
when  tliis  twenty -y^/VA  of  the  BijWentes  was  pubhshed,  in  1633L 
The  next  volume  after  this  is  Vol.  XXVIIL,  printed  at  Huesc% 
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in  1634 ;  *  after  which  foUow  XXIX,  Valencia,  1636  ;  --   *  444 
XXX,   Saragossa,  1636,  and  Seville,  1638;  — XXXI, 
Barcelona,  1638 ;  —  XXXII,  Saragossa,  1640 ;  —  XXXIII,  Va- 
lencia,   1642  ;  —  XLI,   Saragossa,   1646  ;  —  XLII,   Saragossa, 
1650 ;  — XLIII,  Saragossa,  1650;— and  XLIV,  Saragossa,  1652. 

But,  besides  these,  there  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Bologna  a  volume,  which  I  have  seen,  claiming  to  be  printed 
at  Valencia  in  1646,  aa  "  Parte  XXXXXVII."  (sic),  which  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for  XXXVIL ;  but 
which  I  think  is  only  a  false  title-page  printed  later  than  its 
date.  Tliis  volume,  however,  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  four- 
teen referred  to  above,  of  which  I  have  seen  twelve.  None,  I 
think,  was  published  of  later  date  than  1652,  as  the  collection 
commonly  called  "  Comedias  Escogidas  "  was  begun  in  that  year 
at  Madrid,  and  would  naturally  supersede  the  elder  one.  Gay^ 
angos  says  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  volumes  in  this  collection,  that  several  of  the  forty-four  were 
never  printed  at  all,  but  that  booksellers,  in  the  provinces,  seeing 
how  successful  those  in  the  capital  were,  as  publishers  of  plays, 
printed  volumes  of  them  with  such  a  numeration  as  seemed  to 
them  suitable  or  probable.  But  this  is  not  more  likely  than 
the  suggestion,  that  twenty-five  volumes  were  volumes  of  Lope*s 
Comedias,  for  some  of  them  were  printed  more  than  once,  and 
the  first  two  appeared  a^  Madrid.  No  doubt,  it  is  very  singular^ 
that,  of  a  collection  like  this,  extending  to  forty-four  volumes,  so 
little  should  now  be  known.  But  such  is  the  fact.  The  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  Confessional  were  very  busy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeentli  century,  when,  under  the  imbecile  Charles  the  Second, 
the  theatre  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate ;  and  in  this  way,  I  be- 
lieve, more  than  in  any  other,  the  oldest  large  collection  of  plays 
published  in  Spain,  and  the  one  we  should  now  be  most  desirous 
to  possess,  was  hunted  down  and  nearly  exterminated. 

The  next,  which  is  the  collection  commonly  known  under  the 
title  of  "  Comedias  Nuevas  Escogidas  de  los  Mejores  Autores," 
—  a  title  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to  in  its  successive  vol- 
umes, —  was  more  fortunate.  Still  it  is  very  rare.  I  have  never 
seen  a  set  of  it  absolutely  complete ;  but  I  possess  in  aU  forty- 
one  volumes  out  of  the  forty-eight,  of  which  such  a  set  should 
consist,  and  have  sufficiently  accurate  notices  of  the  remaining 
seven. 
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The  first  of  these  volumes  was  pablished  in  1662,  the  last  in 
1704 ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  embraced  between 
these  dates  the  theatre  so  declined,  that,  though  at  firat  two  or 
three  volumes  came  out  every  year,  none  was  issued  during  the 
twenty-tliree  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Calderon  in  1681, 
except  the  very  last  in  the  collection,  the  forty-eighth.  Taken 
together,  they  contain  five  hundred  and  seventy-four 
*  445  com^ias,  in  all  the  forms  and  with  all  *the  characteristics 
of  the  old  Spanish  drama;  their  appropriate  loas  and 
entremeses  being  connected  with  a  very  small  number  of  them. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  comedias  are  given  as  anonymous,  and  the 
remaining  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  are  distributed  among 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  difiTerent  authors. 

The  distribution,  however,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  very 
unequal.  Calderon,  who  was  far  the  most  successful  writer  of 
the  period  he  illustrated,  has  fifty-three  plays  assigned  to  him, 
—  many  wrongfully,  —  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  which  it  is  certain 
that  hardly  one  was  printed  with  his  permission,  and  not  above 
two,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  with  the  authentic  editions 
of  his  works,  from  a  text  properly  corrected.  Moreto,  the 
dramatic  writer  next  in  popularity  after  Calderon,  has  forty-six 
pieces  given  to  him  in  the  same  way ;  all  probably  without  his 
assent,  and  certainly  not  all  his.  Alatos  Fragoso,  who  was  a 
little  later,  has  thirty-three ;  Fernando  de  Zarate,  twenty-thiee, 
Antonio  Martinez,  eighteen ;  Mira  de  Mescua,  eighteen ;  ^valeta, 
sixteen ;  Roxas,  sixteen  ;  Luis  Yelez  de  Guevara,  fifteen ;  Cancer, 
fourteen ;  Solfs,  twelve ;  Lope  de  Vega,  twelve ;  Diamante, 
twelve ;  Pedro  de  Eosete,  eleven ;  Belmonte,  eleven  ;  and  Fran- 
cisco de  Yillegas,  eleven.  Many  others  have  smaller  numbeni 
assigned  to  them ;  and  sixty-nine  authors,  nearly  all  of  whose 
names  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  some  of  them,  probably, 
pseudonymes,  have  but  one  each. 

That  the  dramas  in  this  collection  all  belong  to  the  authors  to 
whom  it  ascribes  them,  or  that  it  is  even  so  far  accurate  in  its 
designations  as  to  l)e  taken  for  a  sufficient  general  authority,  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed.  Thirteen  at  least  of  the  plays 
it  contains,  that  hear  the  name  of  Calderon,  are  not  his ;  one 
known  to  be  his,  "  Ja  Banda  y  la  Flor,"  is  printed  as  anonymoos 
in  tlie  thirtieth  volume,  with  the  title  of  "Hazer  del  Amor 
Agravio  " ;  and  another, "  Amigo  Amante  y  Leal,**  is  twice  in- 
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serted,  —  once  in  the  fourth  volume,  1653,  and  once  in  the 
eighteenth  volume,  1662,  —  each  differing  considerably  from  the 
other,  and  neither  taken  from  a  genuine  text  In  the  same  way 
other  plays  are  ascribed  to  authors  who  have  no  claim  to  them, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  fifteenth  volume,  "  La  Batalla  del  Honor  " 
is  given  to  Zarate,  though  it  belongs  to  Lope. 

Of  its  carelessness  in  relation  to  other  authors  similar  remarks 
might  be  made.  Several  of  the  plays  of  Solis  are  printed  twice, 
and  one  three  times ;  two  of  Zarate's,  inserted  in  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  volumes,  are  repeated  in  the  forty-first ; 
and  in  two  successive  volumes,  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth, 
we  have  the  "  Lorenzo  me  Uamo  "  of  Matos  Fragoso,  a  well-known^ 
and,  in  its  time,  a  popular  play.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  this 
collection,  like  its  predecessor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
bookseller's  speculation,  *  carried  on  without  the  consent  *  446 
of  the  authors  whose  works  were  plundered  for  the 
purpose,  and  sometimes,  as  we  know,  in  disregard  of  their  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances.  How  recklessly  and  scandalously 
this  was  done  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  already  stated, 
and  from  the  further  one,  that  the  "  Vencimiento  de  Tumo,"  in 
the  twelfth  volume,  which  is  boldly  ascribed  to  Calderon  on  its 
title,  is  yet  given  to  its  true  author,  Manuel  del  Campo,  in  the 
very  lines  with  which  it  is  ended. 

Still,  these  large  collections,  with  the  single  volumes  that, 
from  time  to  time,  were  sent  forth  in  the  same  way  by  the  book- 
sellers, —  such  as  those  published  by  Aurelio  Mey,  1608  - 1614 ; 
by  Thomas  Alfay,  1651 ;  by  Mateo  de  la  Bastida,  in  1652 ;  by 
Manuel  Lopez,  in  1653  ;  by  Juan  de  Valdes,  in  1655 ;  by  Robles, 
in  1664 ;  and  by  Zabra  and  Fernandez,  in  1675,  all  of  which 
have  been  used  in  the  account  of  the  theatre  in  the  text, — 
give  us  a  living  and  faithful  impression  of  the  acted  Spanish 
drama  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  the  plays  they  contain 
are  those  that  were  everywhere  performed  on  the  national  stage, 
and  they  are  here  presented  to  us  not  so  often  in  the  exact  form 
given  them  by  their  authors  as  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
fitted  for  the  stage  by  the  managers,  and  plundered  from  the 
prompter's  manuscripts,  or  noted  down  in  the  theatres,  by 
piratical  booksellers.^ 

1  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  oM  col-      Slteien  Sammluiiflen  Spanischer  Dra- 
lections  of  Spanish  plays,  see  Ueber  die      men  Yon  Freih.   jEligios  yon  Miinch- 
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Bellinghansen  (Wien,  1852,  4to) ;  one  fore  I  wrote  my  dbapten  on  the  Dmnft 

of  the  most  thorough  and  conscientioas  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.     A  littk^ 

bibliographical  monographs  known  to  however,  may  be  added  to  it  fnmi  the 

me  on  any  subject.     It  would  have  Nachtriige  of  Schack,  (see  especially jm. 

saved  me  much  labor  if  I  had  received  99,  etc,)  published  in  1864»  since  Bd- 

it  before  I  first  published  this  Appen-  linghausen  •  w<^  appeared, 
dix,  and  still  more  if  I  had  had  it  be- 
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ON    THE   ORIGIN  OF  THE  BAD    TASTE   IN   SPAIN,  CALLED 

CULTISMO. 

(See  Vol.  III.  p.  29,  note.) 

A  REMARKABLE  discussion  took  place  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  bad  taste 
in  litemture  that  existed  in  Spain  after  1600,  under  the  name  of 
"  Cultismo " ;  —  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  letters  in 
each  country  casting  the  reproach  of  the  whole  of  it  upon  the 
other.  The  circumstances,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a 
part  of  Spanish  literary  history,  were  the  following. 

In  177^^),  Saverio  Bettinelli,  a  superficial,  but  somewhat  popu- 
lar writer,  in  his  "  Risorgimento  d'  Italia  negli  Studj,  etc.,  dope 
il  Mille,"  charged  Spain,  and  particulariy  the  Spanish  theatre, 
with  tlie  l)ad  taste  that  prevailed  in  Italy  after  that  country  fell 
so  much  under  Spanish  control;  adding  to  a  slight  notice  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  the  following  words :  "  Tliis,  then,  is  • 
tlie  taste  which  passed  into  Italy,  and  there  ruined  everything 
])ure."  (Parte  II.  cap.  3,  Tragedia  e  Commedia.)  Girolamo 
Tirabosclii,  in  his  "  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,''  first  pub- 
lished between  1772  and  1783,  maintained  a  similar  position  or 
theoF}",  tracing  this  bad  taste,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  soil  and 
climate  of  Si>ain,  and  following  its  footsteps,  both  in  ancient 
times,  when,  he  believed,  the  Latin  literature  had  been  corrupted 
by  it  after  the  Senecas  and  Martial  came  from  Spain  to  Bome^ 
and  in  modern  times,  when  he  charged  upon  it  the  follies  of 
Marini  and  aU  his  school     (Tom.  IL,  Dissertazione  Preliminare, 

Both  these  Nmters  were,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  decided  in  the 
tone  of  their  opinions.  Neither  of  them,  however,  was  harsh  or 
violent  in  his  manner,  and  neither,  probably,  felt  that  he  was 
making  such  an  attack  on  the  literature  and  fair  Geune  of  another 
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*448    *  country  as  would  provoke  a  reply;  —  much  less,  one 
that  would  draw  after  it  a  long  controversy. 

But  at  that  period  there  were  in  Italy  a  considerable  number 
of  learned  Spaniards,  who  had  been  driven  there,  as  Jesuits,  by 
tlie  expulsion  of  their  Society  from  Spain  in  1767 ;  men  whose 
cliief  resource  and  amusement  were  letters,  and  who^  like  true 
Spanianls,  felt  not  a  wliit  the  less  proud  of  their  country  because 
they  had  been  violently  expelled  from  it  With  hardly  a  single 
exception,  they  seem  to  have  been  offended  by  these  and  other 
similar  remarks  of  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi,  to  which  they  were. 
perhaps,  only  the  more  sensitive,  because  the  distinguished 
Italians  who  made  them  were,  like  themselves,  members  Of  the 
l^ersecuted  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 

Answers  to  these  imputations,  therefore,  soon  b^an  to  appear. 
Two  were  published  in  1776 ;  —  the  first  by  Thomas  Serrano,  a 
Valencian,  who,  in  some  Latin  Letters,  printed  at  Ferrara,  de- 
fended the  Latin  poets  of  Spain  from  the  accusations  of  Tira- 
lK)schi,  (Ximeno,  Tom.  II.  p.  335 ;  Fuster,  Tom.  II.  p.  Ill,)  and 
the  second  by  Father  Giovanni  Andres,  who,  in  his"Letteraa 
Valenti  Gonzaga,"  (8vo,  Cremona,)  took  similar  ground,  which 
he  further  enlarged  and  fortified  afterwards,  in  his  great  work  on 
universal  literary  history,  (Dell'  Origine,  Progresso,  e  State 
Attuale  d'  Ogni  Letteratura,  1782-1799,  9  tom,  4to,)  where  he 
maintains  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  country's  literature  on 
all  j)()ints,  and  endeavors  to  trace  the  origin  of  much  of  what  is 
best  in  the  early  culture  of  modern  Euroi)e  to  Arabian  influenoes 
coming  in  from  Spain,  through  Provence,  to  Italy  and  France. 

To  the  Letters  of  Serrano  rejoinders  appeared  at  once  from 
C'lem(;nt  Vannetti,  the  person  to  whom  Serrano  had  addressed 
them,  and  from  Alessandro  Zorzi,  a  friend  of  Tiraboschi; — 
while,  to  the  Dissertiition  of  Father  Andres,  Tiraboschi  himself 
I'eplied,  with  nmch  gentleness,  in  the  notes  to  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  his  "  Storia  della  Letteratura."  (See  Angelo  Ant.  Scotti, 
Elogio  Storico  del  Padn»  Giovanni  Andres,  Najwli,  1817,  8vo,  pp. 
l.S,  14.S  ;  TiralKxschi,  St(»ria,  ed.  Koma,  1782,  Tom.  IL  p.  23.) 

ileantime,  others  among  the  exiled  Sj)anish  Jesuits  in  Italy; 
such  em  Arteaga,^  who  afterwartls  wrote  the  valuable  "  Bivolu- 

>  It  should  Iw  notwl,  however,  that  T.  p.  145,  and  Vol.  IIL  pp.  104-114 
Artea^ni  t«x)k  the  Italian  Hide  of  the  Scotti,  "Elogio  del  P.  AiidR%"  1817^ 
queMion.     (Scehis  **Rivoluzioni,"  Vol.       p.  26.) 
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zioni  del  Teatro  Musicale,**  1783,  and  Father  Isla,  who  had  been 
famous  for  his  "Friar  Gerund"  from  1758,  took  an  interest  in 
the  controversy.  (Salas,  Vida  del  Padre  Isla,  Madrid,  1803, 
12rao,  p.  136.)  But  the  person  who  brought  to  it  the  learning 
whicli  now  makes  it  of  consequence  in  Spanish  literary 
history  was  Francisco  Xavier  Lampillas,  *  or  LlampiUas,  *  449 
who  was  born  in  Catalonia,  in  1731,  and  was,  for  some 
time,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  Barcelona,  but  who,  froin 
the  period  of  his  exile  as  a  Jesuit  in  1767  to  that  of  his  death 
in  1810,  lived  chiefly  in  Genoa  or  its  neighborhood,  devoting 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  publishing  occasionally  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  the  Italian  language,  which  he  wrote 
with  a  good  degree  of  purity. 

Among  these  works  was  his  "  Saggio  Storico-apologetico  della 
Letteratura  Spagnuola,"  printed  between  1778  and  1781,  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  devoted  to  a  formal  defence  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture against  Bettinelli  and  Tiraboschi ;  —  occasionally,  however, 
noticing  the  mistakes  of  others,  who,  like  Signorelli,  had  touched 
on  the  same  subject  In  the  separate  dissertations  of  which 
this  somewhat  remarkable  book  is  composed,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  connection  between  the  Latin  poets  of  Spain  and 
those  of  Rome  in  the  period  following  the  death  of  Augustus ; 
—  he  examines  the  question  of  the  Spanish  climate  raised  by 
Tiraboschi,  and  claims  for  Spain  a  culture  earlier  than  that  of 
Italy,  and  one  as  ample  and  as  honorable ;  —  he  asserts  that 
Spain  was  not  indebted  to  Italy  for  the  revival  of  letters  within 
her  borders  at  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages,  or  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  navigation  that  opened  to  her  the  New  World ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  avers  that  Italy  owed  to  Spain 
much  of  the  reform  of  its  theological  and  juridical  studies, 
especially  in  the  sixteenth  century;  —  and  brings  his  work  to  a 
conclusion,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  dissertations,  with  an  his- 
torical exhibition  of  the  high  claims  of  Spanish  poetry  generally, 
and  with  a  defence  of  the  Spanish  theatre  from  the  days  of  the 
Romans  down  to  his  own  times. 

No  doubt,  some  of  these  pretensions  are  quite  unfounded,  and 
others  are  stated  much  more  strongly  than  they  should  be ;  and 
no  doubt,  too,  the  general  temper  of  the  work  is  anything  rather 
than  forbearing  and  philosophical ;  but  still,  many  of  its  defen- 
sive points  are  well  maintained,  and  many  of  its  incidental 
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notices  of  Spanish  literary  history  are  interesting,  if  not  impor- 
tant At  any  rate,  it  produced  a  good  effect  on  opinion  in  Italj; 
and,  when  added  to  the  works  published  there  soon  afterwards 
by  Arteaga,  Clavigero,  Eximeno,  Andres,  and  other  exiled  Span- 
iards, it  tended  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  that 
among  the  Italians  against  Spanish  literature; — prejudi 
wliich  had  come  down  from  the  days  when  the  Spaniards  had 
occupied  so  much  of  Italy  as  conquerors,  and  had  thus  earned 
for  their  nation  the  lasting  ill-will  of  the  Italian  peopla 

Answers,  of  course,  were  not  wanting  to  the  work  of  Lam- 
piUas,  even  before  it  was  completed ;  one  of  which,  by  Betti- 
nelli,  appeared  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  "  Diario** 
*450  of  Modena,  and  another,  *in  1778,  by  Tiraboschi,  in  a 
separate  pamphlet,  which  he  republished  afterwards  in 
the  different  editions  of  his  great  work.  To  both,  LampiUas  put 
forth  a  rejoinder  in  1781,  not  less  angry  tlian  his  original  Apol- 
ogy, but,  on  the  whole,  less  successful,  since  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  some  of  the  positions  skilfully  selected  and  attacked 
by  his  adversaries,  or  to  establish  many  of  the  facts  which  they 
had  drawn  into  question.  Tiraboschi  reprinted  this  rejoinder  at 
the  end  of  his  own  work,  with  a  few  short  notes ;  the  only  reply 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make. 

But  in  Spain  the  triumph  of  Lampillas  was  open  and  unques- 
tioned. His  Storia  Apologetica  was  received  with  distinguished 
honors  by  the  Academy  of  History,  and,  together  with  his 
pamphlet  defending  it,  was  published  first  in  1782,  in  six  vol- 
umes, and  then,  in  1789,  in  seven  volumes,  translated  by  Dofia 
Maria  Josefa  Amar  y  Borbon,  an  Aragonese  lady  of  some  literary 
reputation.  What,  however,  was  yet  more  welcome  to  its  author, 
Charles  the  Third,  the  very  king  by  whose  command  he  had 
been  exiled,  gave  him  an  honorable  pension  for  his  defence  of 
the  national  literature,  and  acknowledged  the  merits  of  the  work 
by  his  minister,  Count  Florida  Blanca,  who  counted  among  them 
not  only  its  learning,  but  an  "urbanity"  which  nowadays  we 
are  unable  to  discover  in  it.  (Sempere,  Biblioteca,  Tom.  III.  p. 
ICo.) 

After  this,  tlie  controversy  seems  to  have  died  away  entirely, 
except  as  it  appeared  in  notes  to  tlie  great  work  of  Tiraboschi, 
wliich  he  continued  to  add  to  the  successive  editions  till  his 
death,  in  1794.    The  result  of  the  whole  —  so  far  as  the  original 
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question  is  concerned  —  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste  is 
proved  to  have  existed  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  especially  from  the 
times  of  Gongora  and  Marini,  not  without  connection  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  countries,  but  that  neither  can  be  held 
exclusively  responsible  for  its  origin  or  for  its  diffusion. 
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INEDITA. 


In  the  first  and  second  American  editions  of  this  work  I  in- 
seited  here  about  seventy  pages  of  old,  inedited  Spanish  poetiy, 
not  merely  in  order  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  but  in  order 
to  save  it  from  the  chance  of  loss  by  the  destmction  of  the 
manuscripts,  in  which  alone  it  was  then  to  be  found  But  since 
that  time,  it  has  all  been  reprinted  in  the  English  edition  of  this 
History,  and  in  its  German  and  Spanish  translations^  and  the 
purpose  has  been  announced  to  give  it  a  place,  with  other  poetiy 
of  the  same  sort,  in  a  volume  of  the  "  Autores  Espafloles  "  of 
Eivadeneyra.  It  is,  therefore,  now  safe  from  the  risk  of  destruc^ 
tion,  and  is  sufficiently  accessible  to  all  who  are  interested  to 
see  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  republish  it  here  entire,  but  give  a 
few  stanzas  of  each  ^xiem,  that  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject 
may  be  easily  intelligible. 

No.  I. 

POEMA  DE  JOSE  EL  PATRIARCA,   AND  OTHER  CA8TELLAK0- 

ARABIGO  rOETRY. 

The  first  of  the  manuscripts  referred  to  is  the  one  mentioned 
in  Vol.  I.  PI).  85  -  90,  as  containing  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Joseph,  tlie  son  of  Jacob.  When  I  ]niblished  it  in  1849,  only  a 
single  copy  of  it  was  known  to  exist,  —  the  one  marked  G- g, 
4to,  101,  in  the  National  Library  at  Madrid  ;  —  and  I  assigned 
to  the  ])oeni  itself,  with  much  hesitation,  "a  date  as  late  as  the 
year  1400,"  to  which  period,  or  even  to  one  yet  earlier,  it  would 
be  naturally  carried  by  its  language,  its  metra,  and  its  tone  of 
thought  and  style.  But  another  copy  lias  since  been  fonnd« 
which  hap]»ily  contiiins  the  opening  sUmztis  that  are  miagii^ 
in  the  cojty  of  tlie  National  Library,  though  it  fails  to  rap* 
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ply  those  wanting  at  the  end.  Both,  however,  *have  *452 
the  same  peculiarity,  of  being  written  entirely  in  the 
Arabic  character,  so  that  for  a  long  time  the  one  in  tlie  National 
Library  was  believed  to  be  a  mere  Arabic  manuscript.  I  copy 
the  opening  stanzas  as  they  are  found  completed  in  the  Spanish 
translation  of  this  work  (VoL  IV.  p.  247)  by  a  union  and  colla- 
tion of  the  two  manuscripts :  — 

Loami^nto  ad  All&h  ;  el  alto  es  y  verdadero, 
Honrado  6  complido,  Sefior  dereiturero. 
Franco  i  poderuso,  ordenador  sertero. 

Grande  es  el  su  poder,  todo  el  mundo  abarca  ; 
Non  se  le  encubre  cosaque  en  eL mundo  nasca, 
Siquiera  en  la  mar  ni  en  toda  la  comarca, 
Ni  en  la  tierra  prieta  ni  en  la  blanca. 

Fdgo  vos  d  saber,  oyddes,  mis  amados, 
Lo  que  acontesi^  en  los  tiempos  pasados 
A  Yacop  y  d  Yusuf  y  d  sus  dies  hennanos, 
For  cobdisia  del  hobieron  d  seyer  malos  ; 

Porque  Yacop  amaba  d  Yusuf  por  maravellay 
Porqu'^1  era  ninno  puro  i  sin  mansella  ; 
£ra  la  su  madre  fermosa  i  bella, 
Sobre  todas  las  otras  era  amada  ella. 

Aquesta  fu^  la  rason  porque  le  hobieron  envidia : 
Porque  Yusuf  8onn6  una  noche  ante  el  dia  ; 
Suefio  porque  entendieron  sus  hennanos  todayia 
Que  siempre  que  yiviese  levaria  mejoria. 

And  so  on  to  the  end,  the  whole  making  three  hundred  and 
ten  stanzas,  a  few  —  and  appeurently  only  a  few  —  being  wanting 
at  the  end.  Throughout,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  poem ;  —  as 
well  worth  reading  as  anything  in  the  early  narrative  poetry  of 
any  modern  nation.  Parts  of  it  overflow  with  the  tenderest 
natural  affection.  Other  parts  are  deeply  pathetic  ;  and  every- 
where it  bears  the  impress  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  manners 
and  society  —  the  confusion  of  thought  and  feeling  between  the 
two  rival  races  and  religions  —  that  gave  it  birth.  From  several 
passages,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  it  was  publicly  recited ; 
and  even  now,  as  we  read  it,  we  fall  imconsciously  into  a  long- 
drawn  chant,  and  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  Arabian  camel- 
drivers  or  of  Spanish  muleteers  ringing  in  our  ears,  as  the  Ori- 
ental or  the  romantic  tone  happens  to  prevail  I  am  acquainted 
with  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  old  metrical  romance  that  is 
more  attractive;  —  nothing  that  is  so  peculiar,  original,  and 
separate  from  everything  else  of  the  same  class. 

VOL.  III.  84 
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Immediately  after  this  reprint  of  the  Poema  de  Jo6^,  Don 
Pascual  de  Grayangos  gives  (Tom.  IV.  pp.  275-326  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  present  work)  a  long  extract  from  the  poem  of 
Babadan,  written  in  1603,  which  is  nearly  in  the  language 
*  453  and  manner  of  the  age  *  of  Cervantes  and  Lope,  and  of 
which  a  sufficient  specimen  and  account  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  ante,  p.  231,  note. 

To  this  succeeds  (in  the  same  VoL  TV.  of  the  translation,  pp. 
327  -  330)  a  short  extract  from  an  anonymous  poem  in  praise  of 
Mohammed,  found  at  Borja  in  Aragon  in  1842,  being  part  of  a 
collection  of  "  Castellano-Arabigo  "  poetry  by  different  authors^ 
made  apparently  for  the  amusement  of  some  cultivated  Morisca 
The  poem  in  question  is  in  the  measure  and  manner  of  the 
Poema  de  Jos4,  and  though  its  learned  editor  places  it  less  than 
half  a  century  before  the  poem  of  Rabadan,  which  bears  date  of 
1603,  its  language,  versification,  and  tone  are  those  of  poetry  at 
least  two  centuiies  earlier ;  —  a  fact  not  easy  to  explain,  if  the 
date  assigned  to  the  anonymous  poem  is  right.  I  give  a  few 
stanzas  of  it :  — 

Las  loores  son  ad  Alldh,  el  alto,  verdadero, 
Honrado  y  complido,  Sefior  muy  derechero, 
SeAor  de  todo  el  mundo,  uno  solo  y  sefLero, 
Franco,  poderoso,  ordenador  sertero  ; 

Al  qual  pido  y  demando  su  ayuda  y  favor 

Y  perdon  de  mis  pocados,  de  mi  gran  falta  y  error, 

Y  d  mi  padre,  y  a  mi  inadre  y  d  todos  mis  hermanos 
£1  nos  quiera  perdonar  nuesas  yerras  y  pecados. 

Y  tomaudo  d  deolarar  loque  tengo  en  intincion, 
De  alabar  y  ensalzar  d  quien  es  tanta  razon, 
Pues  que  por  su  nacimiento  fud  nuesa  redencion, 

Y  fuimos  todos  librados  y  quitos  de  perdidon. 
No  me  siento  yo  complido  para  esto  dedarar  ; 

Porque  soy  muy  torpe  y  rudo  para  haber  de  hablar. 

En  tan  alta  criatura,  luna  clara  y  de  beldad, 

£1  de  la  gran  bermosura,  sol  de  alteza  y  daridad. 

Both  tliese  extracts  are  printed  by  Sefior  de  Gayangoe  with 
the  "  Poema  de  Jo8(5 "  in  tlie  translation  of  this  History,  becauae, 
like  tliat  poem,  they  are  both  Avritten  in  the  Spanish  language^ 
though  with  the  Arabic  cliaracter.  But  neither  ol  them  ap-> 
proaches  tliat  remarkable  poem  in  merit  or  in  interesti 
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No.  11. 

DANZA  GENERAL  DE  LA  MUERTE. 

The  next  of  the  Inedita  referred  to  is  the  Danza  General  de  la 
Muerte,  which  I  have  noticed,  (VoL  I.  pp.  77-79,)  and  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  MSS.  Cas.  IV.  Let 
b,  No.  21.     I  copy  the  first  two  stanzas :  — 

DICE   LA  MUERTE. 

Yo  so  la  Muerte  cierta  d  todas  Criaturas 
Que  son  6  seran  en  el  mundo  durante  ; 
•  Demando  y  digo  :  Oh  home  !    Por  qu6  curas  *  454 

De  vida  tan  breve,  en  punto  pasante  ? 
Pues  non  hay  tan  fuerte  nin  r^io  gigante 
Que  deste  mi  aroo  se  puede  amparar, 
Conviene  que  mueras,  cuando  lo  tirar, 
Con  esta  mi  frecha  cruel,  traspasante. 

Que  locura  es  esta  tan  magnifiesta  ? 
Que  piensas  td,  home,  que  el  otro  morrd 
£  tu  quedaras,  por  ser  bien  compuesta 
La  tu  complision,  e  que  durdra  ? 
Non  eres  cierto,  si  en  punte  vemd 
Sobre  ti  d  deshora  alguna  corrupcion, 
De  landre  6  carbonco  6  tal  inficion, 
Porque  el  tu  vil  corpo  se  desatard. 

There  are  seventy-seven  more  stanzas,  some  better,  some 
worse,  than  those  given  above.  The  whole  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  1856,  by  Don  Florencio  Janer,  without  notes  or  com- 
mentary. 

No.  III. 

EL  RABBI  SANTOB. 

The  last  of  my  Inedita  is  M  Zibro  del  Balbi  Santob,  which  I 
took  in  1849  from  the  manuscript  in  the  National  Library  of 
Madrid,  marked  B.  b.  82.  folio,  but  which  I  am  much  gratified  to 
find  is  likely  to  be  published,  —  not  unmindful  of  my  earnest 
solicitations  to  that  effect, —  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Escorial, 
by  Don  Jos(5  Coll  y  Vehi,  in  a  volume  of  Rivadeneyra's  "  Autores 
Espanoles."  As  printed  by  Grayangos,  from  the  Madrid  MS., 
(Tom.  IV.  pp.  331-373,)  it  consists  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
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six  stanzas,  but  there  ore  a  few  more  in  that  of  the  EBCoriaL  I 
copy  four  of  them,  which  come  in  after  stanza  366  of  the  one  at 
Madrid. 

EstoB  bien  lazrados 
De  cuerpo  y  corazon, 
Amaigos  y  cuitados 
Yiyen  en  toda  sazon. 

Be  noche  y  de  dia, 
Cuitados,  mal  andantefl^ 
Fasiendo  todavia 
Bev^  de  sub  talantea. 

£1  derecho  amando 
Faae  por  fuerza  tueito^ 
T  yerroB  cobdidando^ 
Obrar  el  8eao  cierto. 

*  455  *  Hombre  tanto  folgado 

Kanca  nascio  jamds, 
Como  el  que  nunca  lia  penaado 
De  nanca  voler  mas. 

The  work  preparing  for  the  Biblioteca  of  Rivadeneyta^  and  to 
be  edited  by  Seiior  Coll  y  Vehf,  is,  I  understand,  a  reprint  of 
the  "  Poesias  Anteriores  al  Siglo  XV.,"  published  by  T.  Sanchei; 
in  four  volumes,  1779-1790;  —  an  important  coUection  often 
used  in  the  first  volume  of  tliis  History,  as  the  notes  there  will 
show,  and  commended  emphatically  in  pp.  298,  299  of  this 
present  volume ; — to  which  SeBor  Coll  y  Vehl  proposes,  I  believe^ 
to  add  inedited  Spanish  poetry  of  the  same  period.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  work  of  Sanchez,  like  the  one  here  suggested,  has 
before  been  promised,  and  is  greatly  needed ;  for  no  country  in 
Europe  can  now  furnish  such  large  manuscript  contributions  from 
its  old  libraries,  public  and  private,  ecclesiastic  and  aristocratic, 
to  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  its  literature,  as  Spain  can. 
We  know  that  Sanchez  had  collected  materials  for  such  a  con- 
tinuation ;  but  since  his  death  this  rich  mine  has  hardly  been 
wrought  at  alL 
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TLe  present  Index  Is,  substantially,  a  new  one.  Some  typographical  errors  In  the  body  of 

the  work  have  also  been  corrected;  and  a  few  dates  have  been  altered  In  conseqaence  of 

the  researches  made  for  the  Catalogue  of  the  TIckuor  Library  In  the  Boston  Pttblle  library^ 

aiid  for  this  Index.  

A.  E.  TiCKiroB. 

Boston,  1879. 


Tlie  numbers  In  the  margins  of  the  present  volumes  correspond  with  the  paging  of  the 
third  edition,  and  the  Arabic  figures  in  this  Index  refer  to  those  marginal  numbers,  thus 
making  the  Index  serve  for  botn  editions.  The  Bonuui  numerals  refer  to  the  volume ;  d. 
means  died ;  f.,  flourished;  ».,  notes ;  and  c,  for  eirea,  signifles  that  the  year  indicated 
iH  uncertain. 


Aarsbns  db  Somebdtck  on  antos  as 
acted,  II.  859  and  n. ;  on  Gradan, 
III.  223  «. 

Abarbanel,  translated  by  the  Inca 
Garcilasso,  III.  189,  190  n. 

Abderrahmans,  reign  in  Cdrdova,  III. 
302. 

Abencerrage  of  Chateaubriand,  111.122. 

Abril,  Pedro  Simon  db,  f.  1677,  trans- 
lations from  Aristophanes  and  Ter- 
ence, II.  66  and  n. ;  from  ^sop,  III. 
806  n. ;  discourages  the  use  of  Latin, 
II.  9  n. 

Absalon,  by  Cnlderon,  indebted  to 
Tirso,  II.  899  and  n. 

Academia  de  Barcelona,  III.  258. 

Academia  del  buen  gusto,  IIL  280,  281 
and  n. 

Academia  de  la  lengua  espafiola,  found- 
ed 1715,  III.  246  and  n. ;  its  Diction- 
ary, 247 ;  abridged,  249 ;  proverbs 
from,  203  n. ;  its  Ortografia,  250  and 
n. ;  its  Gram^tica,  251,  252  and  n. ; 
History  of  tlie  Castilian  language 
and  Art  of  poetry  proposed,  252 ;  its 
other  labors,  I.  44  n..  III.  258;  its 
edition  of  Don  Quixote,  252,  486. 

Academia  de  los  noctumos,  II.  800. 

Academia  real  de  la  historia,  founded 
1738.  III.  253 ;  edition  of  the  Parti- 
das,  I.  46  n. ;  of  Moratin,  III.  861  n. 

Academias,  origin  and  prevalence  of, 
IIL  245,  246, 258  and  n. ;  small  effect 
of,  254. 

Academias  del  jnrdin  of  Polo,  III.  38  a. 


Academias  morales  of  Enriquez  Gomez, 
U.422. 

Academy,  French,  imitated  in  Spain, 
IU.246. 

Acaso,  El,  y  el  error  of  Calderon,  cor- 
rected by  himself  for  the  press,  II. 
354  a. 

Adertos  celebrados  of  La  Torre,  HI. 
228  fi. 

AcosTA,  Cri8T(5bal  db,  works,  IH. 
206  and  n. 

Acto,  use  of,  in  the  Celestina,  L  285  n. ; 
by  Tarrega,  II.  297  n. 

Actors  m  Madrid  before  Lope,  II.  72 ; 
in  his  time  and  Calderon's,  440 ;  dif- 
ferent names  of  companies,  845  n. , 
great  numbers,  489,  440  and  n. ;  fa- 
mous indiriduals,  440,  III.  862 ;  low 
character,  IL  441 ;  hard  duties  and 
poor  pay,  442 ;  even  at  court,  448  n. ; 
too  much  protected,  441  and  n. ;  paid 
daily,  442  n. 

Actresses,  famous,  IL  440,  441  and  n., 
m.  862  and  a. ;  perform  men's  parts, 
II.  441  n. 

AcufiA,  Fbbnando  db,  d.  1580;  life 
and  works,  I.  458  -  461, 466 ;  on  Uni- 
Tersal  empire,  418  n.;  his  blank  verse, 
441  a. 

AcuHa,  Tbistak  d',  patronizes  Nahar- 
ro  at  Rome,  L  271. 

Addison,  J.,  dedication  of  his  works, 
II.  182  n. ;  his  trunk-maker,  444. 

Adbhbz,  his  Ogier  le  Danois,  L  197 ; 
Cleomadez,  219  a. 
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AdjonU  al  Faniaso  of  Cemniet,  11. 

I2i;  imiuted  in  the  Bascapi^,  III. 

41S». 
Aduni4  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  11.  485. 
Adobxo,  Jacinto  de  Espixel,  Premio 

de  la  constancia.  III.  91  n. 
Adriek,  Pope  and  Grand  Inquuitor,  L 

Adyenaitt,  Ma&ia  l',  actress,  II L  302 

and  N. 
Ad vertencias  of  Mantuano,  and  of  Mon- 

dejar  on  Mariana,  III.  183  n. 
Ad  vertencias  para  reyes  of  Benavente, 

UI.  lilT  n. 
JEsop,  Abril's  translation  of.  III.  307  n. 
Afectos  de  odio  y  amor,  bj  Calderon. 

II.  401. 

Agamemnon,  £1  Abate,  pseud. ,  his 
Carta  censoria,  III.  848  n.,  849  n. 

Ages  of  the  world  attributed  to  Santi- 
Uana.  1.  338. 

Agonfa  de  la  muerte  of  Vanegas,  II.  13 
and  n. 

Agravio  agradecldo,  play  of  Los  Reyes, 

III.  Ul  n. 

Agrei>a  t  Vargas,  Diego  DE,f.  1620, 

tales,  III.  1*38  and  n. 
Agrippa  in  Spain,  III.  881. 
Agudeza  y  arte  de  ingenio  of  Gracian, 

III.  222. 
Agudezas  de  Juan  Oven,  by  La  Torre, 

III.  CO  w. 
Aguiar,  Diego  i>e,  f.  1G21,  Tercetos 

en  Latin  congruo,  III.  400  n. 
Aguilar,  Alonso  de.  his  fate  by  Men- 

doza,  I.  482 ;  by  Hita,  III.  119. 
Aguilar,  Fran.  Lopez  de,  on  Lope  de 

Vega,  II.  342  n. ;  on  his  Dorotea,  II. 

155  n. 
Aguilar,  Gaapar  de,  f.  1023,  drama- 
tist, II.  297  -  300  and  n. ;  relations 

with  Ix>pe  de  Vega.  159. 
AouiLAR.  Juan  Baut.,  f.  1G80,  lyrical 

poet.  III.  43  n. 
Agcilar,  M.  B.  Fiel  de,  trs.  Pref.  to 

Antonio's  Bib.  Nova,  I.  215  n. 
AoriitRK, I>oPE  DE,  expedition  against, 

II.  465,  471. 

AOUIRRE  DEL  POZO,  MaTIAS  DE,  talcS, 

III.  141  n. 


Agiya  de  naTegir  cultos,  bj  Qneredo, 

IL282a. 
Agubtin,  Axt.,  f.  1600,   lettets,  IIL 

103 ;  on  the  Chroniooiies,  184  a. 
AixtRic  DB  Belusoi,  TVoabadonr,  I 

40  ». 

AisitEic  DB  Picuiuur,  Troubadour,  I 

2«). 
Airon,  well  of,  IIL  429. 
Al  buen  callar  Uaman  Sancrho,  prorerb, 

ni.  430, 431  fi. 
Alarco!!,  Arcastobl  DB,  f.  1504,  Ver- 

gel  de  plantas  dirinas.  III.  44  a.,  77. 
Alarcox,  Juah  Ruiz  db,  dnmmtut,  d. 

1089.  IL  333-886;  indebted  to  Mini 

de  Mescua,  380. 
Alabcos,  CoifDB,  ballAd,  1. 114  a.,  140, 

III.  408 ;  dramas  on,  I.  114  it. 
Albigenses,  war  of,  I.  280-  282 ;  poem 

on,  281  a. 
ALBORiroz,  Cardikal  Cabiixo  pe,  C. 

13G4,  his  college  at  Bologom,  I.  815, 

816  n. 
AxBUQUERQUB,   DuQtrs    DB,    lo    tbe 

Cancioneros,  I.  408. 
Alcaliuetas,  what,  I.  72  m. 
Alcala  de  Henaret,  celebrated  bj  Cer- 
vantes, II.  91  and  n. ;  in  the  BuacapM, 

III.  431;  universitj  at,  founded,  L 

434  n. 
AlcalX,  GERdxTMO  DB.    Ste  TalEes. 
AlcalA  y  Herrbba,  Aloxso  db,  t, 

1041,  tales,  IIL  144  and  a. 
Alcalde  de  corte,  on  the  stage.  III.  887. 
Alcalde  dcZaUmea  of  Calderon,  11.280 

n.,  879  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  879  a. 
Alcazar,  Baltasab  db,  d.  1(X)6,  lyr- 
ical poetry,  III.  29  and  a. 
Alchemy  forbidden  by  Alfonso  x.,  L  40a. 
Alciatus,  Emblemata,  III.  05  and  a. 
Alcocer,  Pedbo  db,  war  of  tlie  Comii- 

neros,  III.  868  a. 
Alcozer,  Herk.  db,  f  1560,  tranalatM 

Ariosto.  II.  480  a. 
Alda's  dream,  ballad,  L  121  and  a. 
Aldana,  C68MB  DB,  f .  1586,  his  Aaad- 

da,  II.  401  and  a. 
Aldana.  Fr.  db,  f.  1577,  didactic  pa 

etry,  IIL  61. 
Aldeanos  cnticos  of  Isla,  IIL  894  a. 
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Alderetb,  Pedbo,  edits  Quevedo,  II. 
280. 

Aldi,  patronized  by  Mendoza,  I.  474. 

Aldrete,  B.  J.,  on  Greek  words  in 
Spanish,  III.  880  n. 

Alegona  of  Boscan,  I.  444. 

Alegria  cdmica  of  Castro,  III.  338  n. 

Aleman,  Mateo,  f.  1609,  Guzman  de 
Alfaraclie,  III.  08-103,  162 ;  letter  to 
Cervantes  spurious,  00  n. ;  Orto- 
grafia,  218  and  n.,  250  and  n. ;  An- 
tonio de  Padua,  250  n, 

Alemana,  a  dunce,  II.  452. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Segura's 
poem  on,  1.  51 ;  other  fictions  on,  52 
and  n. ;  play  of  Calderon,  II.  390. 

Alexandra  of  L.  L.  Argensola,  II.  68, 
60. 

Alexandre  de  Paris.    See  Paris. 

Alfnbeto  Cliristiano,  of  J.  Vald^s,  II. 
20  n. 

Alfarache.    See  Guzman  de. 

Alfaxati,  Life  of  tlie  Cid,  I.  152  n. 

Alfay,  Josef,  f.  1654,  collection  of 
poetry,  III.  12  w. 

Alfay,  Tomas,  f.  1651,  collection  of 
plays.  III.  446. 

Alfieri,  v.,  cryptorhymes,  I.  454  n, ; 
Virginia,  IIL  340  n. 

Alfonso  ii.  of  Aragon,  d.  1196,  poet, 
I.  279. 

Alfonso  hi.  of  Aragon,  d.  1291,  I. 
290. 

Alfonso  iv.  of  Aragon,  d.  1336,  I. 
290. 

Alfonso  v.,  of  Aragon,  d.  1458,  I. 
295;  life  by  Fazio,  317  n. 

Alfonso  vi.  of  Castile,  d.  1186;  prov- 
erb concerning,  III.  200,  201  n. 

Alfonso  vii.  of  Castile,  d.  1148.  Carta 
Puebla  of  Avile's,  I.  9;  III.  397- 
390,  notes. 

Alfonso  viii.  of  Castile,  d.  1156,  in 
Lope  de  Vega's  Jerusalem,  II.  174 
and  n. ;  Retrato  poh'tico  de,  by  Mer- 
cader  y  Cervellon,  III.  215  it. 

Alfonso  x.  of  Castile,  el  Sabio,  or  the 
learned,  d.  1284,  life,  L  32-35 ;  le^ 
ter  to  Perez  de  Goiman,  33 ;  causes 
manuscripts  of  the  classics  to  be 


made,  33  n. ;  Emperor  of  Germany, 
35;  loves  letters,  35;  list  ol  his 
works,  35  n. ;  will  of,  36  n. ;  CAntigas, 
36,  89;  written  in  Galician,  37; 
Querellas,  40 ;  Del  tesoro,  40 ;  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  41 ;  Conquista  de 
Ultramar,  42,  43  n. ;  Fuero  Juzgo,  44 
and  n. ;  Setenario,  45  and  n. ;  Eispejo, 
45 ;  Fuero  Real,  45 ;  Siete  Partidas, 
46-50 ;  Opiisculos  legales,  46  n. ; 
character  of  Alfonso,  50 ;  his  Chron- 
ica general,  143-151,  285  and  n. ; 
partly  founded  on  ballads,  105 ;  bal- 
lads taken  from  it,  125  and  n.,  126 
and  n.,  127  and  n. ;  Alfonso  patron- 
izes the  Troubadours,  32,  40  and  n., 
821 ;  relies  on  culture  of  Jews  and 
Arabs,  35  n. ;  recognizes  the  dialect 
of  Toledo,  II.  24  n. ;  makes  Castilian 
the  language  of  the  State  and  of  re- 
ligion, L  41,  III.  402 ;  controls  the 
sale  of  books  in  the  universities,  I. 
420  n. ;  founds  Arabic  schools,  IIL 
895;  ballad  on  Alfonso,  69,  70. 

Alfonso  xi.,  d.  1350,  enforces  the 
Partidas,  1. 40,  47  n. ;  poetical  chron- 
icle of  his  reign,  70  and  n. ;  orders 
Chronicles  to  be  written,  157 ;  Chron- 
icles of  Alfonso  X.,  Sancho  the 
Brave,  and  Ferdinand  iv.,  157, 
158;  of  his  own  reign,  158-161. 

Alfonso,  Infante  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula,  I.  200  n. 

Alfonso,  Pedro.    See  Alplionsus. 

Alfonso,  0  Fundacion  de  Portugal,  of 
Moraes,  III.  255  n. 

Aloarotti  on  the  Opera,  IIL  838  n. 

Algesiras,  Siege  of,  I.  70  n. 

Algiers,  Cervantes  captive  in,  II.  95- 
97, 103, 104, 121 ;  Christian  captives 
in,  427  n. ;  Spanish  plays  acted  by, 
455  n. ;  influence  on  Spanish  roman- 
tic fiction,  IIL  80, 116 ;  on  the  Span- 
ish drama,  II.  427  and  n. 

Alguazil  algoazilado  of  Quevedo,  II. 
289. 

Algunas  hazafias  de  D.  Garcia  de 
Mendoa,  a  play  by  Belmonte  and 
others,  IL  469  n. 

Alhambra,  Christian  standard  raised 
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on,  1. 186  And  n. ;  play  acted  In,  IL 

443  II. 
Aliaoa,  Luis    db,  supposed    to   be 

ATeUaneda,  II.  142  and  ii. ;  and  an- 

thor  of  Venganza   de    la   lengoa, 

140  a. 
Alivios  de  Cassandra  of   Solorzano, 

UL  144  and  a. 
Aljubarotta,  battle,  L  102;  ballad  on, 

132  n.,  831  a. 
ADegory  always  liked  in  Spain,  IL 

364 ;  in  Autos,  i6.  and  a. 
Almaceu    de    frutos   literarios.    III. 

818  a. 
Aluaobo,    0?iedo'8  account  of,  IL 

34  n. 
Almahide  of  Mad.  de  Scuderi,  UL  122. 
Almas  en  rurgatorio  of  Koa,  UL  219  n. 
AiJiELA,  Diego  db,  f.  1401,  Yalerio 

de  las  bistorias,  I.  378,  379. 
Almenuakiz,  poet,  f.  1613,  IL  118  n. 

Almcria,  poem  on  capture  of,  1147,  L 
10  n.,  104  n.,  128  n. 

Almod6var,  Duqub  de,  d.  1794,  bis 
Decada,  UL  357  »i. ;  on  D.  Quixote, 
424  n. 

Alonso  Agustiv,  f.  1585,  his  Ber- 
nardo, IL  482  n. 

AloD»o,mozode  muchos  amos  of  Yafiez 
y  Rivera,  III.  109,  110  and  n. 

Alpheus  and  Arethusa  of  Diamante, 
II.  425. 

Alpuoxsus,  Petrus,  f.  1106,  L  64  a., 
IL  236  n. 

Alromi,  wbo,  III.  400. 

Altamiba,  Pedro  db,  dramatist,  II. 
42. 

Altamira,  Viscondb  db,  in  the  Can- 
cioneros,  I.  895, 897,  403. 

Altamirano  t  Portocarrbro,  his 
Firmeza  en  los  imposibles,  UL  148  n. 

Altos  und  Neues  in  Spanien,  by  Minu- 
toll.  UL  847  n. 

Alva,  Diego  Nu9ez  de.    See  NuTiez. 

Alva,  Duql'b  Antonio  db,  patron  of 
Loiw  de  Vega,  IL  150  and  n. ;  poem 
dedicated  to.  by  Lope,  100 ;  dramas 
for,  by  Lope,  197  a. ;  eclogue  to,  by 
I^I>e,  258  n. ;  Cancion  by,  I.  403,  IL 
156  n. ;  in  a  ballad,  UL  410  n. 


Alta,  Fadkiqub,  iint  "Dwqjait  de«  pttt* 

roniaea  Enaina,  L  24(i^  s^. 

Alva,  Ddqub  Fkbvaxdo  db,  hia  Index 
Ezpnrgatoriua,  L  422  a. ;  proccedingfl 
of  the  Inquisition  In  regard  to  him, 
428;  Boscan's  omnection  with,  440; 
with  GardlasM)  de  la  Vega,  448^  4fiO ; 
letters  to,  by  Gnevara,  IL  17 ;  poem 
on,  by  Bennodea,  66  «.;  nol  the 
patron  of  Lope  de  Vega,  166  and  a. ; 
Ay  lion's  Cid  dedicated  to,  46S  a. ;  pat- 
ronizes a  negro  soldier,  494  a. ;  poem 
on,  by  Vargas,  608  a. ;  printa  an  edi- 
tion of  Lois  de  Granada,  UL  SOB  a. 

Altaraoo,  Felix  Axtoxio  i^m,  Span- 
ish protestant,  L  429  a. 

Alvareda,  Familla  de,  by  Cecilia  Ar- 
rom,  L  252  a. 

Alva  BBS,  Joam,  Life  of  the  Principe 
Constante,  IL  888  ■• 

Alvabez  db  Tolbdo,  G.,  hia  Buno- 
maquia,  UL  266  a.,  267  and  a. 

Alvarez  y  Bakxa,  J.  A.,  d.  1808,  hia 
Hi jos  de  Madrid,  L  186  a. ;  on  F^. 
de  Madrid,  254  a. 

Alvaro  db  Luna.    Sm  Lnna. 

Alvarus  CoRDUBBVBia,  UL  894. 

Amadis  de  Gaula,  c.  1890,  origin  and 
history  of,  I.  198-200^  IlL  168; 
popularity  and  translatlona,  L,901 
and  fi. ;  story  of,  208 ;  characfeer  of, 
208-206;  objections  to, 306;  opinion 
of  Cervantes  on,  206 ;  of  Taaao,  907 
n. ;  of  Diego  de  Mendoaa,  478 ;  be- 
lie ved  to  be  a  true  histoiy,  II.  189  a. ; 
play  on,  by  Gil  Vicente,  IL  4S  and 
n.,  L  262;  by  Leyba,  IL  441  a. 

Amadis  de  Gaula,  family  of,  L  VQ^ 
210  and  note$. 

Amadis  de  Grecia,  a  romance,  L 
209. 

Amadis  y  Niquea,  play  of  Leybft,  IL 
489  n.,  441  n. 

Amador  db  Loa  Rioa,  J.,  tranalatloa 
of  Sismondi,  L  81  a. ;  Jndloa  de 
Espaffa,  79  n. ;  ed.  SantUlann,  888^ 
837  fi. ;  of  Oviedo,  IL  84  a. ;  on  AV 
fonso  X.,  I.  41  a. 

Amantc  astrdlogo,  play  of  Oaldero^ 
IL  854  a. 
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Amante  liberal,  Ule  orCemntM,  n. 

121. 
Amantes  de  Terael,  pUy  of  Montalvan, 

II.  316-319;    of  Tirso  de  Molina, 

317  n. ;  of  Artieda,  i6. ;  of  Hartzen- 

buBch,    489  n.;    anon,  tale  of,  i6. ; 

poem  of  Salas,  488,  489  and  n. 
Amar  t  Bobboh,  Josbpa,  IIL  450. 
Amar  despues  de  la  muerte,  play  of 

Calderon,  II.  878,  877-880,  407  n., 

94  n. 
Amarilis  of  Figueroa,  IH  90,  91  and  n. 
Amarylis,  correspondent  of  Lope  de 

Vega,  II.  168  n. 
Am  AT,  Felix  Tobrsb,  bis  Memorias,  I. 

297  n. ;  on  Provencal  literature,  278 

n. ;  translation  of  tbe  Bible,  425  a. 
Amata,  Juan  Fban.  de,  on  Gdngora, 

UI.  23. 
Amazonas,  Las,  of  Calderop,  bj  Scble- 

gel,  IL  869  n. 
America,  travels  and  histories,  II.  29  - 

40;  poems  on,  468-473  and  notes; 

words  broaght  from,  21 ;  bad  efltets 

of  wealth  from,  on  character,  I.  488 ; 

and  on  literature.  III.  97,  98,  and  it. 
Amescua.    See  Mira  de  Mescua. 
Amigo,  amante  y  leal  of  Calderon,  11. 

373. 
Amigos  del  pais.  III.  807. 
Aminta  of  Tasso,  translated  by  Jaure- 

gui,  III.  34,  35  and  n, 
Amibola,  Eugenic  db  Llaouho  y. 

See  Llaguno. 
Amistad  y  obligacion  of  Lope  de  Vega, 

II.  266  n. 
Amistad  pagada  of  Lope  de  Vega,  n. 

201  n. 
Ammergau,  religious  play  at,  II.  866  a. 
Amor  al  uso  of  Solis,  II.  428. 
Amor  de  Dios  of  Fonseca,  IIL  211  a. 
Amor  enamorado  of  Villalpando,  IL 

487  and  n. 
Amor  por  razon  de  estado  of  Tirso  de 

Molina,  11.  828. 
Amor  sancto  of  Ossuna,  II.  18  n. 
Amor  y  un  vie  Jo   of   Cota,  L  284, 

235  n. 
Amoeos,    CxBLts,   printer,    1548,   L 

440  n. 


Amorotay  eclogue  ol  Lope  de  Vega»  IL 

258. 
Amphitiyon  of  Plantos,  translated  by 

Villalobos,  Oliva,  and  aooi^moasly, 

I.  265  and  a.,  II.  6. 
Amphryso,  poetical  name  of  Antonio, 

Duque  de  Alra,  II.  160  a. 
Ampurias,  IIL  380  n. 
Ama  de  San  Gbbonimo,  d.  1771,  III. 

809  n. 
AnacephalsBosia  of  Cartagena,  L  860  m. 
Anagbbon,  translated  by  Qnevedo,  IL 

285,  293  n. ;  by  Villegas,  IIL  87;  by 

Luzan,  268. 
Anaxarete,   poem   of  Gallegot,   IIL 

35  a. 
Anaxartes,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Andent   manners  and   modem   con- 
founded, I.  51,  52. 
Ancient  measures  in  Spanish  poetry, 

lU.  37. 
Anciso.    Set  Enciso. 
Anoosilla  Labbambndi,  J.  db,  1 1628^ 

I.  456  n. 
Andbada,  Pbdbo  Fbbn.  db,  f.  1599, 

bis  Libro  de  la  gineta.  III.  218  and  a. 
Andbbs,  Giovanni,  on  the  Gaya  Scien- 

cia,  I.  294  n. ;  defence  of  Blendoza, 

475  n. ;  origin  of  modem  culture,  IIL 

891  and  a. ;  on  Cultismo,  448. 
Andromeda  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL  184. 
An&libb,  Guillaumb,  f.  1276,  Pro- 
vencal poet,  I.  282  and  a. 
Angel  de  nuestra  guardia  of  Roa,  III. 

219  a. 
Angelica  of  Lope  de  Vega.    See  Her- 

mosura  de  Angelica. 
Angelica  of  Luis  Barahona  de  Soto,  IL 

168,  482, 488  and  a. 
Anoblo,  MiOHABL,  oo  VittoHa  Colon- 

na,  I.  485. 
Angulo,  Juan  del,  on  England  in 

Mary's  time,  IL  468  n, 
Anoulo,  Mabtin  DB,  defence  of  Qdn- 

gora.  III.  28  and  m. 
Animal  de  Ungria  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 

268  and  a. 
Anjou,  Dukb  op,  made  King  as  Philip 

T.,  IIL  244. 
Anne,  Queen,  age  of,  L  417« 
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AnonTinoas  poetry  of  the  earliest  age, 
I.  25. 

AJ}ORBB  T   CORREOEL,   TOMAS    DB,   d. 

1741,  dramatist,  III.  258  n.,  888, 339  n. 

Anteoor  of  Montengon,  III.  809  n. 

Antes  que  todo  es  mi  dama,  of  Cal- 
deroD,  n.  893  and  n.,  873. 

Antillon,  IsiDRo  DB,  OR  the  Aman- 
tes  de  Teruel,  II.  489  n. 

Antimariana,  III.  178  n. 

ADtisolisma,  tract  on  Fomer,  III.  820  n. 

Anti-teatro  critico,  reply  to  Feyjod, 
III.  273. 

Antoninus  Jdlianus,  III.  383  n. 

Antonio,  Luis,  f.  1658,  satire.  III. 
51  n. 

Antonio,  Nicolas,  d.  1G84,  life  and 
works,  I.  214  n. ;  preface  to  Bibli- 
oteca,  translated,  315  n. ;  regard  for 
romances  of  chivalry,  II.  188  n. ;  let- 
ters, III.  169  and  n. ;  on  false  Chroni- 
cones,  184  n. ;  on  Cibdarael,  III.  416. 

Antonio  de  Padua  of  Aleman,  ILL 
250  n. 

Antruejo,  what,  I.  250  and  n. 

Anzarena,  Cri8t6bal  de,  f.  1760, 
imitation  of  D.  Quixote,  III.  441. 

Anzuelo  de  Fenisa  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II. 
217,  234  n..  III.  343  n. 

Apollonius,  Book  of,  1. 28 ;  Story  of,  24 
n.,  in.  133  n. 

Apolo  y  Clymcne  of  Calderon,  II.  399. 

Apolo  y  Dafne  of  Polo,  III.  88  n. 

Apologues  in  Leyba's  plays,  II.  422  n. 

Afontes,  J.  F.  DE,  f.  1760,  editor  of 
Calderon,  II.  354  n. 

Aposcntos,  what,  II.  445,  III.  887 ;  of 
Ant.  Perez,  II.  456  n. 

Apotegmas  of  Rufo,  III.  6  n. 

Apuntamientos  of  Abril,  II.  9  n. 

Aquaviva,  Cardinal,  patron  of  Cer- 
vantes, II.  92. 

Aquilana  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268; 
prohibited,  273  n. 

Arabes  d'Espagne  by  Circourt,  III. 
119  n. 

Arabic  characters  used  in  writing  Span- 
ish, I.  86,  III.  281  n.,  452. 

Arabic  language,  infusion  into  Span- 
ish, III.  395,  396. 


Arabic  nnmerals  introduced  into 
rope.  III.  892  n. 

Arabigo-castellano  poetry,  IIL  461- 
458. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Spain,  1. 6,  IIL  889; 
glory  of  their  empire,  890 ;  influenoe 
on  modem  cnlture,  890, 891 ;  on  Span- 
ish culture,  892 ;  on  the  Christians 
among  them,  893-895;  oppose  the 
drama,  L  280;  tlieir  proverbSy  IIL 
204. 

Aragon,  Don  Enrique  db.    See  VO- 

lena,  Don  Enrique  de. 
Aragon,  History  of,  by  Zurita,  IIL  17% 

178 ;  by  Argensola,  Sayas,  and  Dor- 
mer, III.  178  n ;  press  freer  in  Aragon 

than  Castile,  II.  285  n. 
Aragones,  Juan  db,  anecdotes  bj,  IIL 

132  n. 
Aranda,  Luis  de,  f.  1552,  oommentaiy 

on  Manrique,  1. 178  n,,  809 ;  on  San- 

tillana,  841  n. 
Aranda,  P.   P.  Abarca  db  Bolxa, 

muiister  of  State,  d.  1794,  IIL  281; 

patronizes  the  drama,  299,  842. 
Arango,  Alonbo  F.,  f.  1765,  on  Fey- 
jod, IIL  274  n. 
Aranjuez,  Revolution  begun  at,  TT^- 

367. 
Arano  y  OSatb,  translates   Ansiaa 

March,  I.  300  n. 
Araucana  of  Erdlla,  II.  466-468  and  a.; 

continued  by  Osorio,  468, 409  and  a. ; 

translations  from  Ercilla  by  fiayle/p 

468  n. 
Arauco,  account  of,  IL  404  a. 
Arauco  domado,    pUy    of   Lope    de 

Vega,  I.  470  n.,  II.  281  and  a.,  469  a. ; 

poem  of  Ofia,  470  and  a. 
Arbolalches,  Hierom.  db,  t   1666b 

his  Havidas,  III.  86  n. 
Arcadia  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL  166-168 

and  noieM,  III.  89;  eclogue  in»   IL 

197;    tales   in,  IIL   168;    of   San- 

nazaro,  81 ;  of  Sir   Philip  Sidney, 

92. 
Archivos  de  las  Indiai,  IL  118  a. 
Arcos,  Francisco  db  los,  f.  1785,  OA 

Pedro  el  Cruel,  I.  166  a. ;  on   the 

Chronicones,  IIL  184  a. 
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Abellano,  Luis  Eamirez  db,  collec- 
tion of  ballads,  III.  73  n. ;  hU  mem- 
ory, II.  270  «. 

Arellano,  Vicente  Rodriguez  de, 
dramatist,  f.  1785,  III.  855  n. 

Aroaiz,  Greoorio  de,  f .  1675,  defends 
the  Chronicones,  III.  186  n. 

Argamasilla,  village  of,  II.  115. 

Argensolas,  Brothers,  poets,  III. 
31 -83  and  n. ;  satires,  48;  elegies, 
52;  epigrams,  58;  didactic  poetry, 
62;  connected  with  Cervantes,  II. 
117 ;  patronized  by  the  Conde  de  Le- 
mos,  162  n. ;  oppose  the  popular 
drama,  341. 

Argensola,  Bart.  Leon,  db,  d.  1681, 
III.  31-33;  his  letters,  169  and  n.; 
his  Anaies  de  Aragon,  173  n.,  184  n.; 
liis  Conquista  de  las  Malucas,  187, 
188  and  n. ;  on  Las  Casas,  II.  38  n. 

Argensola,  Lcpercio  Leon,  de,  d. 
1613,  III.  81-33;  drama,  II.  67-70 
and  n. ;  ode  on  San  Diego,  III.  289  n. 

Argentina,  La,  of  Centenera,  II.  472  n. 

Aroote  db  Molina,  G.,  f.  1500,  on  the 
Conde  Lucanor,  I.  67  n. ;  edits  it,  68 
n. ;  edits  the  Monteria  of  Alfonso 
XI.  and  adds  to  it,  69,  70  and  n. ; 
on  the  Cantigas  of  Serrana,  I.  74  n. ; 
on  the  old  ballads,  97  n.,  99  n.,  104  n., 
105 ;  edits  Clavyo,  184 ;  on  Macias, 
330  n. ;  on  Spanish  sonnets,  887  n. ; 
on  Santillana's  letter,  842  n. ;  on 
Fran.  Imperial,  355  n. ;  defends  the 
old  poetry,  467  ;  on  Narvaez,  III.  132 
n. ;  letters,  163 ;  his  old  age  and 
death,  427,  428. 

Arguijo,  Juan  de,  f.  1622,  lyrical 
poetry,  III.  80  and  n. ;  satire,  49. 

Arias,  an  actor,  II.  228. 

Arias  de  Saavedra,  Juan,  f.  1767, 
statesman,  III.  822. 

Aribau,  B.  C,  Biblioteca  de  autores 
espanoles.  III.  843  n. 

Ariosto,  L.,  fictions  from  the  old 
romancers,  I.  197  ;  play  of.  acted  at 
Valladolid,  U.  42  n.;  his  Negro- 
mante  used  by  Timoneda,  57;  his 
Orlando  imitated  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
102  and  n.,  168-170;  continued  by 


£spino8a,  462  and  n.,  479,  480  n. ; 

translated  by  Urrea,  Contreras,  and 

Alcozer,  479,  480  n. ;  ballads  from, 

by  PadilU,  III.  72  n. ;  story  from,  by 

Timoneda,  132  n.     See  also  Alonso, 

A. ;  Bolea ;  Urrea ;  Villena,  A.  G.  de. 
Aristophanes,  translations  from,  by 

Abril,  IL  66 ;  resemblance  of  Calde- 

ron's  Autos  to,  861 ;  cited,  49  n., 

126  n. 
Aristotle's  Poetica  translated  by  the 

Prince  of  Viana,  I.  170  n. 
Arjona,  Juan  de,  transUtes  Statius, 

UL  35  n. 
Abjona,  Manuel  de,  d.  1820,  III.  369. 
Armada  of  Philip  ii..  Lope  de  Vega 

serves  in,  II.  161 ;  its  disasters,  161, 

162;  Gongora's  ode  on.  III.  19. 
Armas  contra  la  fort  una  of  Ramirez, 

IIL  225  and  n. 
Armas  de  la  hermosura  of  Calderon, 

II.  854  n.,  374  n.,  401  and  n. 
Armelina  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  49. 
Armonia   del  Pamas,   by  Garcia,  I. 

808  n. 
Amalte  y  Lucenda  of  San  Pedro,  L 

884  n. 
Abnautb,  captor  of    Cervantes,  II. 

95  n. 
Abredondo,  Gonz.  db,  poem  on  the 

Cid  and  Fernan  Gonzalez,  II.  462  n. 
Arbiaza,  J.  B.,  IIL  369. 
Abbieta,  Agustin  Gabcia,  Espiritu 

de  Cervantes,  II.  122  n. 
Abbom,  Doi^A  Cecilia  Bobhl  db,  d. 

1877,  tales,  I,  252  n. 
Abboyal,  Lbon  de,  f.  1784,  odes,  IIL 

308,809. 
Art  of  poetry  proposed  by  the  Spanish 

Academy,  IIL  262. 
Arte  cisoria  of  Enrique  de  Villena,  L 

326. 
Arte  de  galanterfa  of  F.  de  Portugal, 

II.  139  n.,  UL  219  and  n. 
Arte  de  la  pintura  of  Cespedes,  UL  63 

and  n. 
Arte  de  navegar  of  Guevara,  IL  18 ;  of 

P.  de  Medina,  18  n. 
Arte  de  trobar  of  Enrique  de  Vilieot. 

I  296  and  n.,  326,  827  «nd  n. 
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Arte  nnera  de  hacer  comediM  of  Lope 

de  Vega,  II.  196. 
Arte  po^tica  of  Luzan,  III.  264-268. 
Arte  po^tica  of  Rengifo»  IIL  266  n. 
Arteaoa,  Felix  de.    See  ParaviciDO. 
Arteaga,  Stefano,  d.  1799,  on  the 

opera,  II.  433  n.,  III.  448  and  r. 
Arteaoa  t  Lopez,  Estebak  de,  life 

of  Gonzalo  Perez,  IIL  168  n 
Artemidoro,  pseud,  of  Andres  Rey  de 

Artieda. 
Abtes,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Abtes   y    MuHoz,  Rodrigo,  lyrical 

poet,  f.  1668,  IIL  48  n. 
Arthur  and  his  Knights,  1. 197,  200  n., 

202,226. 
Artieda,  Andres  Ret  de,  f.  1690, 

his  Amantes  de  Teniel,  II.  66  n. ; 

opposes  the   popular    drama,  841; 

lyrical  poetry,  IIL  18  and  n. ;  satire, 

48 ;  didactic,  62 ;  used  by  Montalvan, 

n.  817  n. 
Artiga,  Fr.  Jo8.,  f.  1726,  his  Elo- 

quencia  espafiola,  IIL  266  and  n. 
Artus,  a  romance,  1. 218  n. 
Arze  Solorzano,  Juan  de,  f.  1604, 

bis  Tragedias  de  amor,  III.  89  n. 
Ascension  hymn,  by  Luis  de  Leon,  II. 

88. 
Ascetic  prose-writers,  IIL  206-210. 
AscHAM,  R.,  11.  64  n. 
AsciiDACii,  on  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  L 

8  n. ;  on  the  Cid,  164  n. ;  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Valencia,  284  n. 
AsENBio  T  Toledo,  J.  M.,  Nuevos  doo- 

umentos,  II.  Ill  n.,  112  n.;  on  true 

portrait  of  Cervantes,  132  n. 
Asiaticas  poesias  of  NoroSa,  IIL  809  n. 
Asneida  of  Aldana,  11.  491  And  n, 
Asonante,  wliat,  I.  100- 108  and  notes ; 

English  asonantes,  102  n. ;  German, 

102  n. ;  Spanish,  great  success  of, 

108. 
Asso,  Ign.  de.  I.  872  n. 
Astarloa,  A.,  his  Apologia,  III.  876  n. 
Astokga,  Marqu^h  de,  in  the  Canci- 
oneros. I.  896.  408. 
Astrea  of  DUrfey,  III.  02. 
AstrJlo^o  flngido  of  Calderon,  II.  864 

ft.,  892  and  a. 


Astrology  bdleTed  in  by  AHkmao  el 

Sabio,  L  40  a. ;  genenllj  bdievcd 

in  the  eighteenth  oantnry,  HL  870. 
Astronomical  taUet  of  Alf onio  el  SeUis 

L86r. 
AsTRY,  Sir  J.,  translatioiiof  Fazaido'a 

Emblemas,  IIL  216  a. 
Asturias  nerer  conquered,  L  0;  pride 

of  ita  people,  II.  274  and  a. 
Aulanta  of  Moncayo,  IL  487  and  a. 
Atarbb  t  Arodita,  on  orthograpl^, 

m.  260  a. 
Athaualpo  of  Montiano,  IIL  840  end  a. ; 

of  Cort^,  861. 
AtlU  f  urioso  of  Vimet,  IL  6&. 
Audiences  of  the  theatre  in  the  eereo* 

teenth  century,  11.  444-446 ;  in  tlie 

eighteenth,  IIL  847, 802. 
Augustus,  age  of,  L  417. 
Aula  de  Dios  of  Dicaatillo,  IIL  65 

and  a. 
AuLNOT,  Mad.  d',  d.  1706,  tfavela  in 

Spain,  IL  866  a.,  448  a. ;  on  reli^ooa 

pUys,  249  a. ;  aatot  ai  acted,  860  a.  s 

on  death  of  Villamediana, m.  34  a.; 

on  the  scenery  of  plays,  XL  448;  on 

the  Cazuela,  446  a. ;  on  theatree  in 

the  palaces,  466  a. ;  on  the  ooetamee^ 

467 ;  her  tales,  IIL  161  a. ;  on  Spanish 

wills,  198  a. 
Aunt  and  niece  of  Moreto,  IL  416; 

from  Lope,  416  a. 
Aurelia  of  Timoneda,  IL  67. 
AureUo  y  Isabela  of  Flores,  m.  114. 
Aureum  opus,  L  884  a. 
Aurora  in  Copaoobana  of  Calderan,  IL 

872. 
Auroras  de  Diana  of  Castro  j  Anaja^ 

III.  142, 148  a. 
AusoNius,  paraphrase  of  the  Hied,  L 

860  n. 
Austriada  of  Rnfo,  11.  490. 
Authors,  roUtionsof  the  Inqnieitio^ 

I.  412, 421, 422,  and  a.,  427  -  488,  m. 

38  n. ;  as  soldiers,  IL  486  a. 
Authorship  not  dignified,  IIL  28  a. 
Auto,  what,  L  247  a.,  IL  849  and  a. 
Autor  or  manager,  IL  487,  488  and  a. 
Autora,  IL  488  n. 
Auto  deF^,  first,  L  406 ;  first  of  Ftaie^ 
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tants,  426 ;  the  one  at  Logrofio,  IIL 
234  11. ;  at  Madrid,  287  n. ;  others, 
time  of  Philip  t.  277 :  Reladones 
de,  278  n. ;  popcdar  love  of,  III.  230, 
237  n. ;  Uut,  286  and  n. 

Auto  da  F^,  drama  of  Gil  Vicente,  I. 
262  n. 

Auto  pastoril  of  Gil  Vicente,  I.  266. 

Autos  sacramentales.  earliest  hints  of, 

I.  230,  231  and  n.,  II.  249, 868 ;  those 
of  Enzinas,  I.  247  and  n. ;  of  others 
in  MS.,  II.  262  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
240-267;  of  Calderon,  some  printed 
by  himself,  863  ;  the  rest  by  others, 
864  n. ;  their  character,  368  -  866  and 
n. ;  of  MontalTan,  820  ;  of  Tirso  de 
Molina,  828;  of  Mira  de  Mescna, 
830  n. ;  of  Valdivielso,  331,  882  n. ;  of 
Roxas,  418  n.;  great  popularity  of  the 
autos,  364,  III.  847  n. ;  attacked  by 
Moratin  the  elder,  846 ;  suppressed, 

II.  304,  III.  846.  See  also  Farsas  del 
Sacramento. 

Aveiro,  Library  at  Lisbon,  1. 200  and  r. 

AVELLANEDA,  AlONSO  FfiBM.  VE,p8eud. 

Second   part  of  Don  Quixote,  II. 

141-144;    Cervantes's    attack   on, 

143 ;  defended  by  Nasarre,  129  n. ; 

translated  by  Le  Sage,  III.  296. 
AvELLAMEDA,  ToMAB  DE,  defence  of 

the  old  drama,  II.  404  n. 
AvENDAf^o,  Fr.  DE,  divides  plays  into 

three  jomadas,  IL  64,  102,  261  n. 
Aversion  del  mundo  of  P.  F.  de  Ville- 

gas,  I.  869  n. 
AvicENNA,  used  by  Villalobos,  II.  6. 
AviLA,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
AviLA,  Diego  Guillen  de,  f.  1600, 

poem  on  Queen  Isabella,  I.  360  n. 
AviLA,  Fr.  de,  f.  1617,  play  on  D. 

Quixote,  III.  441. 
A VI LA,  Gaspar  de,  f.  1664,  on  the 

Mendozas,  I.  469  n.,  IL  469  n. 
AviLA,   Gil  Gonzalez  de,  f.  1606, 

History  of  Salamanca,  I.  246  n. 
AviLA,  Juan  de,  d.  1669,  persecuted,  L 

427  ;  works,  IL  18,  14  n.,  IIL  162. 

A  VI  LA     Y    He  RED!  A,    AnDRES     DB,     f. 

1660,  defends  the  elder  drama,  II. 
866  n. 


Ayila  T  ZdillGA,  LUIB  Ml,  f.   1665, 

Querra  de  Alemafia,  III.  174  n. 
AvUds,  Foero  or  Carta  Puebla  de,  I.  9, 

48 11.,  m.  397-400  and  n. 
Aviso  para  cuerdos  of  Diego  Lopez  de 

Haro,  I.  896  n. 
Avisos  de  privados  of  Guevara,  IL  18 

and  11. 
Avisos  para  la  muerte  of  Arellano,  XL 

868  n. 
Ayala,  Ignaoio  Lopez  db,  f.  1776, 

life  of  Mendoza,  I.  469  n. ;  in  Mora- 
tin's  club,  IIL  801 ;  hit  Numancia, 

344. 
Ayala,  Pbdro  Lopez  db,  d.   1407, 

his  Rimado  de  palacio,  1. 90-92 ;  his 

Chronicles,  161-166 ;  on  the  Amadis 

de  Gaula,  198  n. ;  translates  from  the 

Italian,  818. 
Ay  sou  I,  J.  P.,  editor  of  Cabrera's  Die- 

titmary,  III.  248  n. 
Ayllon,  in  the  Cancioneros,  L  402  n. 
Ayllon,  Diego  Ximenbz  db,  f.  1679, 

poem  on  the  Cid,  1. 138  n.,  II.  462. 
Ayllon,   Pbraltarbz   db,  f.    1640, 

dramatist,  IL  46  n. 
Ayora,  Gonzalo,  f.  1490,  letters  of, 

lU.  109  n. 
Ayrbb,  Philip,  f.  1670,  translates  Bar- 

badillo.  III.  180  n. 
Ayrolo  Calan,  Gabribl  db,  1. 1624, 

poem  on  Fadrique  de  Toledo,  U. 

602  n. 
Az,  as  a  patronymic,  I.  12  n. 
Azara,  Jobbf  Nicolas  db,  d.  1884, 

edition  of  Garcilasso's  poetry,  L  466 

n. ;  of  Mengs,  III.  829  n. 
AztMAR  LB  NoiR,  ProTen9al  poet,  L 

281. 
Azero  de  Bfadrid  of  Lope  de  Vega,  XL 

208-211. 
Azbybdo,  Alonso  db,  f.  1616,  poem 

on  the  Creation,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Azbybdo,  Antonio  Txllbz  db,  dram- 
atist, II.  486. 
Azores,  Cervantes  at  the,  II.  98. 
Azote  de  su  patrla  of  Moreto,  n.  238  n,, 

421  n. 
Azucena    silvestre    of    Zorrilla,   IL 

47611. 
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Babilonia  de  Earopa  of  Barceom,  IIL 
837  m. 

Bacalljis  y  Sanna,  MARQuis  DE  San 
PuELiPE,  d.  1726,  life  and  works, 
UI.  2G0,  261  ami  n. 

Bachelier  dc  Salanianque  of  Le  Sage, 
111.  2CHj  w. 

Bacliiller  de  Salamanca,  supposed  ms. 
of,  III.  '2\Mi  n. 

BachillcT  TrafKiza.  or  Graduate  in 
frauds,  by  Castillo  Solurzanu,  III. 
110;  entremes  in.  II.  450  n. 

Bacon,  An.ne,  mother  of  Lord  Veru- 
iHm,  on  Antonio  Perez,  III.  165  n. 

Bacon,  Fkancih,  relations  with  Ant. 
Perez,  111.  165  and  n. ;  on  Privadoes, 
I.  180  w. ;  on  Sir  F.  Drake,  II.  170 
and  n. 

Badajoz,  Gakci  Sanchez  de,  in  the 
Cancionoros,  1.  3*.H3  and  ».,  807,402  n. 

Baena,  Jos.  Ant.  Ste  Alvarez  y  Bae- 
na. 

Baena,  Jl'an  Alfonso  de,  f.  1454,  I. 
819  «.,  355,  :J87-;Wy  and  w. 

Baldi  dk  Cokkeggio,  Fr.  de,  f.  1503, 
poem  on  Narvaez,  III.  132  n. 

Baluoa,  the  discoverer,  I.  191. 

Balbuena,  Bernardo  de,  d.  1627, 
his  Bernardo.  II.  483,  484  and  n. ; 
Justa  imc'tic'ji.  in  Mexico,  180  ii. ;  lyri- 
cal poetry,  IIL  3H  and  n. ;  pastoral, 
55 ;  Siglo  de  oro,  W,  iK)  and  n. 

BALBun,  a  Spaniard,  III.  .S82. 

Baldovinos  of  Caneer,  II.  491  n. 

Baliente,  Ii'omto,  on  orthography, 
III.  250  /,. 

Ballads,  earli<*Kt.  I.  97-141 ;  origin,  97, 
98;  metriral  »itnicture,  *.)9  ;  first  no- 
tices of.  H>4.  10.',;  neglected,  100; 
preserved  hy  tradition,  107  ;  a  few  in 
the  old  ("ancioneroa  generates,  108, 
898  n. ;  no  ms.  collections  extant, 
108  N. ;  oiliest  printed  ballad-books, 
113;  their  contents  and  character, 
114;  translations  from,  by  Lockhart, 
115  M. ;  and  by  P.  Monti,  115  n. ;  Ro- 
manccn),  in  nine  parts,  115;  and  in 
thirteen  parts,  116;  cannot  bo  ar- 
ranged by  the  dates  of  their  composi- 
tioD,  117;  four  chisses  by  subjects: 


L  BaUads  of  chiraliy,  CbmrienuigiM^ 
etc.,  119  - 122 ;  ii.  HiitoricU  iMlladf, 
122  -  188 ;  iii.  Moorish  UlUds.  188- 
185;  iv.  On  maoners  and  prirate 
life,  185-188;  general  character  of 
the  old  ballad*,  189-141;  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnriea, 
m.  67-78;  hy  Cerrantes,  II.  128 
n. ;  by  Lope  de  Vega,  160  n.  ;  bjr 
Quevedo,  280;  on  tlie  stage,  447; 
parodied  there,  448;  and  sung  to 
zarabandas,  452  n.  ;  on  the  Pasaion 
of  Christ,  1. 103  n. ;  Marqula  of  San- 
tillana  on,  887  a.  ;  from  Chronicle  of 
John  II.,  I.  169  a.;  on  Mendoza's 
loyalty  at  the  battle  of  AVubarrotta, 
831  n. ;  on  Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
182  n. ;  on  renegades,  II.  427  a. ;  in- 
corporated in  the  dramas  of  Gil  Vi- 
cente, I.  262  n. ;  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 
219  n.,  2:n  and  n.,  256  a.,  257,  267, 
268  and  n. ;  of  Guillen  de  Caatro.  306, 
800 ;  of  Valdivielso,  882  n. ;  of  Cal- 
deron,  862,  372 ;  taken  from  dramaa 
of  Calderon,  and  published  aa  broad- 
sides, 407  n.;  and  from  other  dram- 
atists, III.  78  a.  See  also  Romanoe- 
ros. 

Baltasar,  son  of  Philip  it.,  Empreaaa 
politicas  written  for,  IIL  216,  216  a.; 
baptism  of,  in  Calderon,  IL  894; 
swearing  fealty  to,  in  Calderon,  896 
n.,  405  n. ;  and  in  a  play  of  Eaqni- 
Uche,  III.  41  n. 

Baltasara,  Francisca,  actreaa  and 
hennit,  II.  442. 

Balvas,  Antonio,  d.  1628,  lyrical 
poetry,  IIL  30  and  a. ;  pastoral,  60. 

Bamba,  play  on,  by  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 
230  and  it. 

Bampfyldb  Moorb  Cabsw,  Life  o( 
IL  12L 

Bandoleros,  what,  I.  808  a. 

Bandos,  what,  I.  181. 

Bandos  de  Verona  of  Roxas,  U.^  467  a. 

Bank  of  exchange,  oldest,  L  810. 

BaHos  de  Argel  of  Cervantes,  IL  ISfl^ 
12tj  and  a. 

Baraiiona  db  Soto,  Luia,  f.  1680^ 
his  Ang^ica,  IL  168,  482,  488  «.{ 
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lyrics!  poetry,  III.  6  n. ;  satirical,  48 ; 
pastoral,  55 ;  connected  with  Silves- 
tre,  I.  467 ;  praises  Silvestre,  405  n., 
and  467  n. ;  in  the  Galatea,  XL  99. 

Barba,  what,  II.  261. 

Barba,  Ant.,  f.  1541,  translates  from 
Sepiilveda,  I.  487  n. 

Barbadillo,  Alonso  do  Salas,  d. 
1630,  on  the  Celestina,  I.  240  n. ; 
his  Ingeniosa  Helena  and  Flora  Mai- 
sabadilla,  241  and  n. ;  his  Escuela  de 
Celestina,  213 ;  on  Mendoza,  475  n. ; 
ridicule  of  Justas  poeticas,  II.  180  n. ; 
on  Cervantes,  131  n. ;  story  of,  used 
by  Lavi^e,  287  n. ;  ballad  on  Le- 
ganitos,  296  n. ;  letter  of  Quevedo  at- 
tributed to,  821  n. ;  plays  of,  837  and 
N. ;  his  Patrona  de  Madrid,  501  n.  ; 
lyrical  poetry.  III.  38  n. ;  tales,  184- 
137,  on  Paravicino,  161  n. 

Barbara,  Sta.,  drama  by  Vincent  Gar- 
cia, I.  30i)  n. ;  by  Guillen  de  Castro, 

II.  303. 

Barbero,  f.  1808,  III.  869. 

Barbier,  Ant.  Alex.,  on  Caylas,  I. 
298  n. 

Barbosa,  Arias,  f.  1500, 1.  434. 

Barbosa  Machado,  Diooo,  f.  1770, 
his  Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  III.  105  n. ; 
on  MS.  of  Amadis,  I.  200  n. 

Barca,  name  of  Calderon,  II.  846  n. 

Barca  do  inferno,  do  purgatorio,  and 
da  gloria  of  Gil  Vicente,  L  262  n. 

Barcelo,  Juan,  f.  1680,  III.  43  n. 

Barcelona,  contest  for,  with  the  Moors, 
I.  277  and  n. ;  seat  of  ProTen9al 
power,  277 ;  Aragon  added  to,  278 ; 
both  united  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
278 ;  Consistory  of  the  Gay  a  scien- 
cia,  294  ;  earliest  printing-press,  805 
and  n.,  317  n. ;  cultivation  and  in- 
fluence, 316;  Academy  of,  III.  253. 

Barcena  y  Orango,  f.  1781,  drama- 
tist, III.  337  n. 

Barcia,  Historiadores  primitives,  II. 

29  n. 

Baretti,  Jos.,  publishes  Friar  Gerund, 

III.  292 ;  attack  on  J.  Bowie,  487  n. 
Barndevo,  Pedro   de    Peralta,   f. 

1732,  his  Lima  fundada,  UI.  255  n. 


Barxueto.    See  Mosquera. 

Baron,  El,  of  Moratin,  III.  850  and  n. 

Barrera  t  Lbirado,  C.  A.  de  la,  on 
Lope  de  Vega's  dramas,  II.  203  n.  ; 
on  L.  de  Hurtado,  I.  218  n. 

Barrbto  Fbio,  J.  v.,  ediu  Gil  Vi- 
cente, I.  256  n. 

Barrientos,  Lope  de,  d.  1469,  on 
divination,  L  825  and  n.,  IIL  417,418. 

Barrios,  Miguel  de,  f.  1699,  dramas, 
II.  404,  424 ;  lyrical  poetry,  UI.  48 
and  n. ;  pastoral,  56. 

Barros  or  Varros,  Alonso  de,  prov- 
erbs, m.  203  n. 

Barros,  Joao  de,  in  the  Amadis,  L 
199  n. ;  on  Gil  Vicente  and  the  Celes- 
tina, 268  n. 

Barth,  Caspar,  trs.  the  Celestina,  L 
248  n. ;  and  the  Diana,  IIL  86  it. 

Bartolo,  pseud,  of  J.  P.  Fomer. 

Basque  poetry,  L  97  and  n. ;  language, 
IL  28,  IIL  876.    5ee  Biscay. 

Basta  callar  of  Calderon,  II.  405  and  n. 

Bastardo  Mudarra  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
IL  281  and  n.,  262  and  n.,  268  and  n. 
See  also  Moro  exposito  of  A.  Rivas. 

Bastero,  Ant.,  his  Crusca  Provenzale, 
L  278  n.,  279  n..  294  n.,  299  n.,  812  n. 

Bastida,  Mateo  db  la,  his  collection 
of  plays,  in.  446. 

Bataille  des  Vins,  L  75  n. 

BatalU  naval,  loat  play  of  Cervantes, 
IL  124  n. 

Batallas  y  Quinquagenas  of  Oviedo,  IL 
35  and  n. 

Batilo,  eclogue  of  Melendez,  III.  812, 
818. 

Batrachomyomachia  imitated  by  Villa- 
viciosa,  IL  498. 

Bantismo  del  pn'ncipe  de  Marruecos, 
by  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  246  and  a. 

Bavta,  Luis  de,  continuation  of  Illes- 
cas,  n.  94  a. ;  Gongora's  sonnet  on, 
IIL  20.  21  and  a. 

Bater,  Fr.  Perez,  edits  Antonio,  L 
214  n. ;  tutor  to  the  Infante  Don 
Gabriel,  IIL  800  n. ;  on  the  decay  of 
culture  in  his  time,  269  n. ;  on  the 
Centon  epistolario,  416 ;  on  reforms, 
286  a. 
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Batlb,  Pierre,  on  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  I. 

817  n. ;  on  Guevara,  II.  15  n.,  27  n. ; 

on  Mariana,  III.  178  m.,  179  n.;  uu 

Huarte,  219  a. 
Bayles  and  danza«,  what,  II.  451  and 

n.,  452  n. ;  in  plays,  III.  ^(49  n. 
Beaumont     and    Fletcher,    Little 

French  lawyer,  III.  104. 
Beauregard,  Pandin,  jtseud.  of  C.  F. 

von  Jariges,  German  translation  of 

Spanish  ballads,  I.  114  n. 
Becerra,    Domingo,    translation    of 

Delia  Casa,  III.  218. 
Bejart,  Madeleine,  play  founded  on 

D.  Quixote,  III.  441  n. 
Belando,  N.  J.,  f.  1744,  his  History 

suppressed.  III.  277,  278  n. 
Belardo,  pseud,  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 

160  n. ;  Gracioso  in  one  of  bis  dra- 
mas, 200  and  n. 
Belerma,  a  ballad,  I.  121  n. 
Belianis  de  Grecia,  I.  216  and  n. 
Belisa,   anagram   of  Isabela,    Lope's 

wife,  IL  160  n. 
Belisarius,  play  on,  by  Lope  de  Vega, 

II.  232  and  n . 

Bbllamt,  E.,  translation  of   Huarte, 

III.  219  n. 

Bellermann,  on  Macias,  I.  880  n. 
Bello,  Andreh,  on  asonantes,  I.  lOOn. 
Bello  gusto  on  shop-signs,  III.  251  n. 
Belmonte,  Luis  de,  f.  1022,  dramatist, 

II.  337  and  n.,  840,  464  n.,  469  n.,  IIL 

445. 
Bembo  on  the  deatli  of  Garcilasso,  I. 

450 ;  eclogues,  III.  81. 
Benamarin,  who,  I.  34  n. 
Benavente,  Luis   QuiSones  de,  f. 

1645,   Entrcmeses,    II.    432;    I^oas, 

447.  448  and  n.,  449 ;  Snynetes,  450 

and  n. ;  Bayles,  452  n. 
Bbnavente  y  Benavides,  Crist,  de, 

f.  1648,  his  Advertencias  para  em- 

baxadores,  III.  210,  217  and  n. 
Benedict  xiii.,  Antipope.    See  Luna, 

P.  de. 
Benedict  xiii..  Pope,  specially  allows 

plays  in  Pamplona.  III.  363  n. 
Benedictina  of   Bravo,  II.    475,  476 

and  n. 


Benefldoi  del  Santo  AngA  d  Boa* 

III.  219  a. 
Benboasi  t  Luxav,  J.  J.,  f .  1748,  poet, 

III.  257  and  a. 
Benoer,  Miss,  Life  of  Tohio,  IL  430  a. 
Berceo,  Gokzalo  de,  f.  1246,  poeft,  L 

26-80. 

Berenobr,  Raymohd,  Connt  of  Bar- 
celona, f.  1118,  L  277. 

BeRENOUER   DB     MASOOyBLLBS,    Pkt>- 

vengal  poet,  f .  1468, 1. 296. 

BEROtOAN,  or  BBBOUftDAir,  GlU^UMB 

DE,  ProTen^al  poet»  L  282  and  a., 
385. 

Bermudez,  Ger6iciko,  f.  1689,  dram^ 
tist,  II.  66, 67  and  a. 

Bermddbz  de  Castro,  S.,  on  Ant. 
Perez,  IIL  167  a. 

Bernal,  Frat  JuAir,  d.  1001,  eennon 
on  Philip  II.,  IL  114  a.;  QuintiUas 
on,  ib, 

Bernaldez,  Andrbs,  d.  1613,  Chroni- 
cle, I.  171  and  n,;  Hist,  deloe  reyvt 
catolicos,  187  a. ;  on  expolaion  of  tho 
Jews,  407  a. ;  on  Inqnisidon,  408  a. ; 
Moors,  410  a.  \ 

Bernard  de  Rotbmao,  ProTenyal 
poet,  I.  288. 

Bernardo  del  Carpio,  ballade  on,  L 
12.3-126;  taken  from  the  Croniea 
general,  125  and  a. ;  loyalty  of,  188 
and  R. ;  account  of,  in  the  Cninica 
general,  148-151  and  a.;  plajon,b7 
Cuera,  II.  62 ;  lost  work  of  Cenran- 
tes,  138  n. ;  plays  on,  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  281;  poem  on,  by  Aloneo, 
482  n.;  by  Espinosa,  470;  bj  Bal- 
buena,  488,  484  and  a. ;  by  Snarvs 
de  Figueroa,  602  a. 

Bernascone  on  Moimtin,  III.  942  n. 

Berners,  Juliaka,  on  fythjng%  L 
826  n. 

Berners,  Lord,  trane.  of  Caroel  do 
amor,  I.  384  a. 

Berni  y  CatalA  on  Pedro  d  CSmel,  L 
165  n. 

Berosus,  forgeries,  IL  27. 

BerriozXbal.  J.  M.  DB,  rifarlmonto 
of  the  Christiada,  II.  477  n. 

Bertaut,  Ren&,  trt.  Gnevnra^  IL  16  Mi 
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Bbrtranb  CxRBcnrBL,  Proren^al  poet, 
I.  40  n. 

BfSRTUCH,  his  Magazin,  IT.  288  n.,  HL 
119  n 

Bc'tica,  La,  ot  Cueva,  IT.  600,  601  n. 

Bettiwelli,  S.,  on  Cultiamo,  III.  447, 
449. 

Bias  and  Fortune,  trs.  by  Santillana,  I. 
338. 

Bible  tninslate<l  by  order  of  Alfonso 
el  Sabio.  I.  41  and  n.,  IIL  402;  Old 
Testament  of  the  Jews  at  Ferrara, 
I.  41  n. ;  Protestant  Bibles  in  Span- 
ish, I.  425  n. ;  Catholic  Bibles  in 
Spanish,  4*25  n. ;  in  Arabic  for 
Christians,  III.  394  and  n. ;  in  Limou- 
sin, I.  290 ;  in  Valencian,  311  n. 

Biblioteca  de  autores  espafioles  of  Ari- 
bau  and  Rivadeneyra,  III.  343  n. 

Bibliotecas.  See  R  de  Castro,  Fuster, 
J  Rodriguez,  Ximeno. 

Bibliotheca  Americana,  II.  469  n. 

Bibliotheca  Uispana  of  N.  Antonio,  L 
214  n. 

Bibliotheca  Lusitana  of  Barbosa  Ma- 
chado.  III.  195  n. 

BiDPAi,  I.  64  n.,  65  n.,  HI.  806  n. 

BfEDERMANN,    F.     B.    F.,  HOtCS   OD   D. 

Quixote,  III.  439. 
Bigotry,  Spanish,  L  430. 
Bins,  pageant  at,  I.  227  n. 
Birch,  on  Ant.  Perez,  IIL  165  n. 
Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Valdivielso, 

IL  331. 
BiSBE  Y  VioAL,  pseud,  of  Juan  Ferrer. 
Biscay,  never  conquered,  L  6 ;  character 

and  language  of  its  people,  IL  274 

and  n.,  III.  876  and  n. 
Bizarrias  de  Belisa  of  Lope  de  Vega,  XL 

208  and  n.,  217. 
Blakestoxe,  Jambs,  trs.  of  Lazarillo 

and  its  continuation,  I.  472  n. 
Blanche  op  Bourbow,  L  164. 
Blanco  de  Paz,  Juan,  IL  142. 
Blank  verse,   Spanish,   from   Boscan 

down,  I.  441  n.,  IIL  163  n. 
Blasco,    Frar.    Hbrr.,  f.   1690,  hit 

Universal  redencion,  IT.  473  and  n. ; 

and  glossary  by,  m.  247  n. 
Blasco,  Luis  Herr.,  f.  1613,  second 


part  of  the  Unirersal  redencion,  TI 

473  R. 
Boba  para  lot  otros  of  Lope,  II.  215, 

17411. 
Bobo,  Un,  hace  ciento  of  Solis,  IL 

428. 
Bobo,  what,  IL  264 ;  in  Autos,  252  n. 

S^e  aiao  Gracioso  oHd  Simple. 
Bocados  de  oro,  I.  64  n. 
BocANOBL  T  Un9ueta,  G.,  d.  1658, 

lyrical  poetry.  III.  89  n. ;  137  n. 
Boccaccio,  his  Ameto,  III.  81 ;  De 

casibus,  I.  162,  168;   Filostrato,  L 

840;  Griselda,  IIL  183  and  n. ;   in 

Comedieta  de  Ponza,  1. 339 ;  used  by 

Lope,  n.  234  n. 
Bodas  de  Camacho  of  Melendez,  IIL 

818,  844,  851. 
BoisTHius,  trs.  by  Villegas,  III.  86; 

commented  by  Ramirez,  225  and  a. 
BoHL  VON  Faber,  d.  1886,  notice  of, 

I.  252  ». 
BoiARDO,  his  Orlando.    See  A.  G.  de 

Villena. 
Boil,  Carlos,  dramatist,  IL  837. 
BoiLBAU,  proposes  to  write  a  pica- 
resque tale,  I.  472  n. 
Bolea,  Jos.  de,  f.  1667,  dramatist,  n. 

406  n. 
Bolea,  Martin  db,  f.  1678,  his  Or- 
lando, IL  481,  482  n. 
Bologna  University,  I.  816;  San  Cle- 

mente,  a  college  in  it,  816  n. 
BoNDiA,   Ambrosto   db,   talcs.    III. 

141  R. 
Bonilla,  Alonso  de,  f.  1617,  lyrical 

poet,  in.  16  n. 
Bonium,  Bocados  de  oro,  I.  64  n. 
Books,  publication  of,  controlled,  1. 420 

and  n.,  421  n.,  422  a.,  430, 481  and  n. 
Booksellers  defraud  authors,  IL  208  n., 

816  n.,  354,  367  and  n.,  HI.  446,  446. 
Boris  Gudunow,  play  on,  by  Lope,  II. 

281. 
BoRJA,  Francisco,  canonization,  II. 

246  R. 
BoRJA,  Fr.  de,  Prfncipe  de  Esquilache. 

See  Esquilache. 
Borja  in  Aragon,  Arabigo-CattelUno 

poetry  found  there.  III*  458. 
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Borrow,  G.,  Bible  in  Spain,  I.  425  n. ; 
dialect  of  the  rogues,  III.  73  n. ; 
Spanish  Gypsies,  231  it. 

BoscAN,  Juan,  d.  1540,  works,  I.  488 
-446;  imitator  of  the  Italians,  440; 
poems  in  the  elder  manner  of  Castile, 
443  ;  in  the  Italian  manner,  443-446 ; 
his  Leandro,  IL  485 ;  satire,  III.  47  ; 
pastoral  verse,  53 ;  eclogues,  60  ;  di- 
dactic, 60 ;  translation  from  Euripi- 
des, II.  66 ;  deserts  his  native  dialect, 

I.  308 ;  in  the  later  Cancioneros,  402; 
on  the  death  of  Garcilasso,  450; 
in  Garcilasso's  first  Eclogue,  452  and 
n. ;  imitate<l  by  Acufia,  460 ;  attacked 
by  Castillejo.  463. 

BoTELHO  DB  Carvaliio,  M.,  f.  1622, 
his  Pastor  de  Clenarda,  III.  01  and  n. 

BOTELHO  DE  MoRAES.      Ste  MOHICS. 

BoucHERiE,  A.,  on  asonantes,  I. 
100  n. 

BouRGOiNO,  J.  F.  DE,  on  the  Cigar- 
rales  de  Toledo,  III.  140  n. ;  on  the 
Spanish  theatre,  349  n.,  363  n. 

BocscAL,  GufeRiN  DB,  trs.  Spanish 
pinys,  II.  303  n. ;  makes  a  play  on  D. 
Quixote,  III.  441  n. 

BouTERWEK,  F.,  d.  1828,  notice  of,  I. 
31  n.,  II.  338  n. ;  on  1).  Quixote,  137 
n. ;  on  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  283  n. 

BorviLLE,  Mli.e.,  her  Criticas  re- 
flexiones,  III.  315  n. 

Bovadilla,Bern.  Gon.  de.  5^«  Gon- 
zalez. 

BoTKR,  Joaquin  MarCa,  edits  Febrer*s 
inscriptions,  I.  284  n. 

Bowle,  John,  edit,  of  D.  Quixote, 
III.  4^7  and  n. ;  date  of  Cervantes 's 
death.  II.  132  m.  ;  letter  to  Dr.  Percy, 
130  n. 

Brama  dels  llauradors,  by  Ga^ull,  I. 
307  n. 

Braon'es,  Al.  Martin  de,  f.  1689, 
poems  on  Christ  and  the  Madonna, 

II.  478  n. 

Brasil  rei*tituido  of  Ix)pe>  II.  203  n. 
Braunfels,  trs.  of  Spanish  dramas,  II. 

324  n. 
Bravo,  Nir.,  d.  KUd,  his  Benedictina, 

II.  475,  476  and  n. 


Bnttcn  serpent,  mato  of  CUderaiip  IL 

801. 
Breda,  play  on,  by  Candamo,  II.  431. 
Breeches,  dialogue  bjr  Lope  de  Rued^. 

II.  54 ;  those  of  Don  Carlo*,  54  a. 
Brbmont,  trs.  of  Gozman  de  Alfamche^ 

III.  104  R. 

Breton   db   exm  HaaasRoa,  M^  hii 

Satira,  II.  445  n. 
Brevisimarelacion  of  Las  Casas,  IL  S8, 
Briant,  Sir  F.,  trs.  from  Guevara,  II. 

18  n. 
Bricaire,  N.,  if.  1774,  hie   Espagne 

litt^raire,  I.  215  a.,  IIL  2(M  a. 
Bristol,    Lord,  trs.    Calderon,     II. 

302  n. 
Briz  Martinez,  Juav,  Hist,  de  San 

Juan  de  la  Pella,  III.  307  a. 
Brocense,  El.     <Se«    Sanches    de    las 

Brozas. 
Bruce- Whttb,  A.,  cited,  I.  292  a. 
Buelna,  Condb  db.    Se0  NiBo,  Pero. 
Bueltas,  what,  III.  41  a. 
Buen  humor  de  las  Musas  of  Polo,  IIL 

38  n. 
Buen  placer  of  J.  de  Mendoza,  IIL  60  a. 
Buen  repiiblico.  El,  HI.  218  a. 
Buen  Retire,  auto  of  Calderon,  II.  362; 

406  n. ;  theatre,  II.  409  and  a. 
Buitrago,  Ix>rd  of,  I.  132  and  a. 
Bullfights  of  Moratin,  IIL  301  a. 
Bi^LOw,  Edw.,  trs.  the  Celestina,  L  24t 

and  n. 
Bululu,  what,  II.  845  a. 
BuNSEN,  C.  J.,  on  the  Basque,  III.  877a. 
BuNTAN,  J.,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  IIL 

223. 
BuROos,  Diego  de,  I.  309  a. 
BuRGOA,  Xavier  db.  III.  869. 
Burguillos,  Tomd  de,  p9emd,  of  Lope  de 

Vega. 
Bitrkk.  E  ,  his  Reflections  forbidden. 

III.  306  a. 
Bnrlador  de  Sevilla  of  Tirto,  11.  824. 
Burlas  provocantes  i  risa,  Cancdonere 

de,  I.  401,  402  and  n. 
BrROs,  R..  I.  414  a. 
Burriel,  Padre  Andres,  I.  10  a. 
Burromaquia  of  Alvarez  de  Toledo^  IIL 

256  n. 
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Buscapi^  supposed  of  Cenrantes.  11. 137 
n. ;  a  forgery,  III.  428-434.  See  also 
Castro,  Adolfo  de. 

BusTAMANTE,  C  M.,  edition  of  Gd- 
mara,  II.  81. 

BUSTAMENTE,  JUAN    BuiZ    DE,  f.  1551, 

Collection  of  proverbs.  III.  203  n. 
BusTos,  F.  G.  DE,  play  on  the  Mar 

quis  of  Cafiete,  II.  469  n. 
Butler,  S.,  Hudibras,  imitation  of  D. 

Quixote,  III.  440. 
BuTRUN,  f.  1722.  poem  on  Sta.  Teresa, 

III.  256  n. 
Byron,  Lord,  Parisina,  II.  227  ;  Don 

Juan,  325. 

Caballeria  celestial  of  San  Pedro,  a  ro- 
mance, I.  220-223  and  n. 

Caballeria  Christiana,  a  romance,  I. 
220  n. 

Caballero,  Fermin,  geogmphy  of 
Cervantes,  II.  122  n. 

Caballero  de  la  clara  estrella,  a  ro- 
mance, I.  220  n. 

Caballero  de  la  tenaza  of  Quevedo,  II. 
288  and  n. 

Caballero  del  Febo,  romance,  II.  140  n. 

Caballero,  Fernan,  pseud,  of  Do&a  Ce- 
cilia Boehl  de  Arrom. 

Caballero  peregrino,  a  romance,  I. 
220  n. 

Caballero  perfeto  of  Barbadillo,  III. 
135,  136  and  n 

Caballero  puntual  of  Barbadillo,  III. 
136  m. 

Caballero  venturoso  of  Valladares,  III. 
125  and  n. 

Caballero  y  escudero  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  I.  58  n. 

Cabarrus,  Fr.,  Condb  de,  statesman, 
III.  32.3-325. 

Cabellos  de  Absalon  of  Lope,  II  879 
n. ;  trs.  by  Schlegel,  369  n. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alvar  NuAez,  f. 
1537,  II.  39,  40  n. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Pedro  Escobar, 
f.  1587,  his  Lucero,  I.  246  n. 

Cabra,  Pit  of,  Ul.  429. 

Cabrera  de  Cordoba,  Luis  db,  d. 
1628,  life  of  PhiUp  ix.,  IL  319  f*. ; 


on  Alfonso  i.  of  Aragon,  I.  817  n. ; 
on  Avila,  III.  174  n. ;  treatise  De 
historia,  198  n. 

Cabrera,  Ramon,  d.  1838,  Dicciona- 
rio,  III.  248  n. 

Cabrera,  Rosa  Galyez,  f.  1804,  dra- 
mas, III.  361  n. 

Caceoas,  Juan  Fr.,  Answer  to  Conde, 
n.  148  n. 

Caceres,  Fr.  de,  f.  1668,  Vision  de- 
leytable,  I.  377. 

Caceres,  Juan  Baut.  Felices  de, 
edits  a  Justa,  II  180  ii. 

Cadahalso,  Josi  DE,  d.  1782,  III.  802 
-304  and  n. ;  drama  by,  342 ;  imi- 
tates Young,  843  n. ;  influence  on 
Melendez,  812. 

Cadiz  founded.  III.  378.  379. 

CiESAR,  J.,  first  classic  trs.  and  printed 
in  Spain,  I.  484  n. 

Cagliari,  first  books  printed  In  Sar 
dinia,  IL  462  n 

Caida  de  Luzbel  of  Melendez,  III.  316 
and  n. ;  of  Valderrabano,  815  n. 

Cigista  of  Palacios,  III.  251  it. 

Cajon  de  sastre  of  Nipho,  II.  853  n. 

Calamita  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268. 

Calatayud,  Father,  denounces  the 
theatre,  III.  863  n. 

Calavera,  Ferrant  Sanchez,  poet»  I. 
355,  889  n. 

Calaveras,  SueSo  de  las,  of  Quevedo, 
II.  289-291  and  n. 

Calaynos,  a  ballad.  III.  408. 

Calderon,  Josef,  publishes  some  of 
his  brother's  dranuis,  II.  854  and  n. 

Calderon,  Juan,  d.  1854,  on  Cer- 
vantes, III.  208  n.,  48a 

Calderon  db  la  Barca,  Pedro,  d. 
1681,  birth,  U.  846;  origin  of  his 
name,  346  n. ;  education,  347 ;  first 
Festival  of  San  Isidro,  847 ;  second, 
848 ;  effect  of  both,  854  n. ;  in  the 
army,  348;  writes  dramas,  349; 
patronized  by  Philip  it.,  849 ;  serves 
in  Catalonia.  849 ;  pension,  849 ;  en- 
ters the  Church,  350;  Autos,  850; 
neglected  by  Charles  ii.,  351 ;  old  age 
and  death,  851 ;  burial  and  honors. 
351, 352  and  n. ;  personal  appearance 
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and  character,  852  and  a.;  detcription 
of  himself,  S52fi. ;  rarious  worlu, 
858 ;  dramas,  354-357  n. ;  printed 
without  his  consent,  854  n. ;  cata- 
logue by  liimseif,  357;  losses  by 
booksellers,  357  n.,  489  n. ;  his  Autos, 
85&-865;  his  full-length  religious 
plays,  365-372;  various  forms  of 
his  secular  drama,  873 ;  their  princi- 
ple, 874 ;  absurdities,  875  and  n. ; 
plays  founded  on  love,  377-379 ;  on 
love  and  jealousy,  880-887  ;  on  loy- 
alty, 887-391;  his  Comedias  de 
Capa  y  espada,  892-400;  his  plots, 
899-405;  careless  of  history,  400, 
401 ;  of  morals.  402-401 ;  consequent 
troubles  on  the  stage,  404 ;  flattery 
of  living  persons,  and  allusions  to 
passing  events,  236  n ,  405,  406; 
style  and  versification,  407 ;  success, 
408,  409;  merits,  409-412;  transla- 
tions from,  412  n. ;  Auto  on  St.  Fer- 
dinand, I.  82  n. ;  his  Luis  Perez  el 
Gallego,  802  n. ;  entrcmes  in  one  of 
Ids  plays,  II.  450  and  n. ;  flattery  of 
Charles  ii..  III.  2)9  and  n. ;  on  Pe- 
dro el  Cruel,  I.  1G5  n. ;  Medico  de 
su  honra,  II.  189  n.;  play  on  1) 
Quixote  lost.  III.  441 ;  plays  in 
Comedias  escogidas,  445,  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  445,  440;  plays 
forbidden,  303  and  n. ,  uses  Virues, 
II.  (>5;  Mira  de  Mescua,  'j30;  his 
drama  defended  by  Bold  von  Fuber, 
I  252  n  ;  his  School.  II.  4l:>4:)6. 
See  also  Apontes  ;  Bristol,  Lord ; 
Conde  Lucanor ;  Comeille,  T. ;  Dry- 
den  ;  Fitzgerald ;  G<x*tlie ;  Gozzi ; 
Hauteroche;  Ileiberg;  Keil;  Lara; 
McCarthy  ;  Malsburg ;  Panzano ; 
Schlegel,  A.  W. ;  Schmidt,  F  W. 
V. ;  Take  ;  Vera  Tassis 

Caldekom,  MARfA,  an  actress,  II  440. 

Caldkkom,  Kodkigo,  a  statesman,  II. 
490,  III.  124  n. 

Calilay  Dymna,ed.by  Gayangos,  I.35fi. 

Calisto  y  Melilxca.    See  Celestina. 

Calle,  Nic.  de  la.  actor,  III.  8G2  n. 

Callecerrada,  M.  D.,  his  Endimion, 
II.  487  n. 


CALPKKxftm,  Ucnmaem,  IL  S88L 
Calvetb  db  Estbbujl,  his  Viagi^  1 

227  a. ;  cited,  IL  42  a. 
Calvih,  J.,  Imtitates,  In.  1^  Vaki% 

I.  425  a. 

Calvo,  Skb.  db  NiBVAy  f.  1686,  posa 
on  tlie  MadomiB,  II.  477.  478  m- 

Caubada,  Bbrn.  MabIa  imb,  f.  1799^ 
Geneal  Jgia  de  GU  Bias,  III.  296  a. 

Calzas.    See  Breeches. 

Camargo,  Hbrw.  I>ox.,  d.  1666,  pocB 
on  Loyola,  II.  477, 478  a. 

Camargo,  Ionacio,  attacks  the  dnuna, 

II.  366  n. 

Camargo  y  Saloado,  Fbmit.,  f.  16SB^ 
poem  on  San  Nicolat  de  Tolentino^ 

II.  '477,  478  a. 

Camkrino,  Jo8bf»  f.  1628,  tatet^  m. 

138  and  a. 
Camino  de  perfeocioo  of  Sta.  TeiaM, 

III.  209. 

Camobns,  L.  db.  Imitation  of  Ifaa- 
rique,  L  368  a. ;  edognea  acted,  IL 
258  a. ;  epigrams.  IIL  67,  68,  fiO  a.; 
ballad,  77  a. 

Campanblla,  Tb.,  d.  1630,  Monafclila 
Ilispanica,  I.  418  a.,  III.  98  a. 

Campeador,  what,  L  13L 

Campesino,  S.,  ytemi.  of  Ft,  IL  de 
Nifo. 

Campillo  db  Batlb,  Gixbs,  f.  1688, 
Ulos.  III.  142  a. 

Campo,  Floriab  db  O.    See  Ocampo. 

Campo,  Manubl  dbju,  drmmatist,  UL 
410. 

c:ampo  Raso.  Jos.,  f  1768,  conHnuM 
Bacallar  y  Sanna,  III.  261  a. 

Campomanbs,  p.  R.,  CoiTDB  db,  min-  i 
ister  of  State,  on  the  decay  of  Spaia, 
III.  231  a.,  284  ;  life  of  Feyjoo,  274 
n. ;  friend  of  Jovellanos,  323. 

Camporedondo,  C.  F.,  poem,  IIL 
192  n. 

Ca.mporedondo,  Mar(a,  f.  1763,  her 
Tmtado  philosophico  portico,  IIL 
266  n. 

Cancer  y  Vblasco,  Gbrow.,  d.  1666, 
on  Moreto,  II.  416  n. ;  dramas,  422 
an<l  n. ;  entremetes,  422  a. ,  saynelai^ 
450  and  a. ;  lyrical  poetry,  IIL  41« 
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42  n.;  dramas  in  Comedias  escogidas, 
445. 

Cniicionero,  what,  I.  108  and  n. ;  the 
oldest,  887-405;  great  number  of 
tliein,  389-892  and  r.  ;  seven  us.  in 
Paris,  880;  three  in  tlie  Queen's 
Library  at  Madrid,  889  n.,  collections 
of  religious  poetry.  III.  44  n. ;  printed 
by  Nagera,  I.  892  «. ;  III.  404. 

Cancionero  de  Baena,  I.  887-389 
and  n. 

Cancionero  de  burlas,  I.  401, 402  and  n. 

Cancionero  de  Constantina,  I.  892  n. 

Cancionero  de  Feman  Martinez  de 
Burgos.  I.  389. 

Cancionero  de  romances.  III.  401.  Sre 
also  Homancero  of  Antwerp. 

Cancionero  general  de  Castillo,  I-  891- 
401 ;  its  editions,  392 ;  its  devotional 
poetry,  8(M  ;  its  chief  authors,  305  ; 
its  Canciones,  307 ;  ballads,  106-114. 
398;  invenciones,  398;  motes,  399; 
villancicos,  400  ;  preguntas,  401  ;  its 
later  authors,  401  ;  Italian  tone,  402  ; 
great  numbers  of  its  authors,  402, 
40:];  their  high  rank,  40:^;  Proven- 
Val  and  fashionable  tone,  404,  III.  4 ; 
Mayan^'s  sekn^tions  from,  282  n. 

Cancionero  of  CataUn  poets,  I.  296, 
297  M. ;  another,  297  n. 

Cancionero  of  Ixar,  I.  389  n. 

Cancionero  of  Llabia,  I.  392  it. 

Cancionero  of  Lope  de  Estuiiiga,  L 
:>X9  and  n. 

Cancionero  of  Montemayor,  III.  5  it. 

Cancionero  of  Saragossa,  I.  391, 
.'592  w. 

Cancionero  of  Urrea,  I.  372  n. 

CaniioneH  in  the  Cancionero  general,!. 
3l»7,  398;  in  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  I. 
201»  n. ;  in  Silvestre.  I.  460. 

Candamo,  Fr  Banzkh,  d.  1704.  dram- 
atist, 11.  4;W)-432  and  n. 

Ca^ltk,  Makqijeh  de,  play  in  his 
honor.  II.  m);  ill-treate<l  by  Ercilla 
and  ( ).Horio,  4<{9  and  n. ;  life  by  Fig^ie- 
roa.  409  n. ;  plays  on,  by  Lope  and 
othcw.  469  M. 

CaSizares,  JoA.  DE,d.  1760,dnuiiatift, 
II.  4:M,  435,  III.  885. 


Cano,  Alonso,  f.  1765,  on  Montiano, 

III.  840  N. 
Cantaret  de  gesta,  I.  10  n.,  146  n. 
Cantigas,  oldest,  I.  10  n. ;  of  Alfonso  el 

Sabio,  36,  39. 
Canto  junto  al  encanto  of  Barros,  II. 

404  n. 
CantorXl,  Lomas  de,  f.  1578,  lyrical 

poetry.  III.  4,  5  and  n. ;  satire,  48 ; 

elegies,  52;  pastoral,  5:3;  didactic,  61. 
Canto  real  of  Mendoza,  III.  60  n. 
Cantos,  c.  1750,  iMTllad-poems  on  the 

Passion,  I.  103  n. 
Cantos  de  Fuentes,  III.  68-70  and  a. 
Cantos  morales,  II.  473  n. 
Canzones  of  Uerrera,  III.  8-10. 
(apata,  Luis  de,  f.  1565,  his  Carlos 

famoso,  II.  461 ;  on  the  death  of  Gar- 

cilasso,  I.  450  n. 
Capital,  long  want  of  one  in  Spain,  II. 

294. 
Capitolo  of  Boscan,  I.  444. 
Capxaht,  Ant.  de.  d.  1813,  Eloquen- 

cia  espaTlola,  III.  101  n. ;  Fiiosofia  de 

la  eloquencia,  161  n. ;  Memorias  de 

Barcelona,  I.  277  n  .  291  n. 
Caporali,  Cesare,  imitated  by  Cer- 
vantes, II.  123  and  n.,  III.  40. 
Captives  in  Barbary,  effect  on  works 

of  fiction.  III.  80. 
Captivity  of  the  Ark,  auto  of  Calderon, 

IL  361. 
Carabajal, Mariana  DB,f.  1688,  tales, 

IIL  148  and  h. 
(Karate,  Aoitstix  db,  f.  1510,  Histo- 

ria  del  Peru,  II.  40  and  a. 
Carbonel.  Bertrand.    Se^  Bertrand. 
Carbombll,  Perr  Miguel,  d.   1517, 

Croniques  de  Espanya,  I.  303  n. ;  po- 
etry, 808  It. 
Carcel  de  amor  of  San  Pedro,  I.  888, 

384. 
Carcbrbs,  Fr.  db,  trs.  Vision  deley- 

Uble,  L  877. 
Cardenal  de  Bclen  of  Lope,  IL  240. 
Cardbhal,  PiBRRB,  Proven^al  poet,  I. 

288. 
Cardbitas,  Ant.  Maw.  db,  f    1766b 

Nacimiento,  IL  241  a. 
Cabdoh A,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  m 
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C*BDDC80,  Tis.,  d.  1838,  DiOipM  de 

piulura,  111.  219  ■. 
Carew,  R.,  tn.  Hiuite,  IIL  219  n. 
Caricature,  tendency  to,  IL  491  and  n. 
Cabicero,  Jos.  Clem.,  edit*  Abiil,  II. 

9  k. 
CabilU),  Alonso,  Archbishop  of  Tole- 
do, d  148:!,  poem  on,  L  3S0  n. 
Cabii.u>,    DioGo    V*s,   f.    1873,   on 

MarU  Egypiiaca,  L  23  n. 
Caullo,  Jos.    f.  1760,  hi*   Sinrszon 

impugnada,  U.  120  a.;  reply  to  Na- 

sarre,m.^8'2r.. 
Cabilu),  Sanciia.      Lite,  by   Yepes, 

111.  Iil9  N.    Sie  alto  CarriUo. 
Casillo  Labo  ue  la  Veoa,  Alokso, 

f.  IU17,  liis  blank  verte,  1.  441  n. 
Cablcton,  H.,  on  tlie  I'artidaa,  1. 47  n- 
Carlo  famuso  of  Luis  (apaU,  IL  46) 

Carlo  Magno,  a  romance,  I.  219  and  n. 
OAliuia,  Jiiijt,  his  breeches,  II.  55  n. ; 

quarrel  with  Canlinal  Espinosa,  74 

n. ;  pUy  on.  by  Montalvnn,  310  n. 
Carlos  n'ArsTRiA,  brolher  of  Philip 

IV     pm^ms,  II.  338  n. 
Carlos,  son  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II.  182, 

103  «..  178 
Carlos  el  perseRuido  of  Lope,  IL  201  n. 
Cnnifatolenii«8  ile  Castilln  al  Ilidaliso, 

III.   134  and   n. :    de    Zaragoia   of 

PiedraBuemi.Hfln. 
Catm*.   RooniGii,    d.   1647,    claim    lo 

Riojs's  Ode  on  Italica,  III.  40  and  «. 
Camlea,  La,  of  Sempore,  I.  220  n.,  IL 

4G0. 481  and  n. 
Caronle  y  el  anima  de  Luis  Famesio, 

liy  MendozB.  T  47i*  3/, 
CAnrro,BEH!»ARii()DEL.  SwBemardo. 
CAiirio,  I>ON  MiuuBL  l>E,  patron  of 

Ixipe,  IL  IH. 
CAnBAKKA.  Archbiihop,  sent  to  Flan- 
den  about  heretical  hooks,  1.  422  ». ; 

persecuted,  427;  friend  of  Cespodes, 

III,  03  n. ;   perseeution  of,  and  life, 

IIL  436  n. 
Carbascon,  punid.  at  Fern,  do  Texeda. 
I'arriedo,  vale  of.  birthplace  of  liotli 

lAipe  and  Calderun.  IL  152  and  n., 

847. 


Carrilix>  t  Sotokatok,  IiUta  sa,  d. 
1610,  lyncal  poetry,  IIL  18.  14  ■.; 
pastoral,  50;  Erudician  pa<tica,266ii. 

Carrion  'Kl  J  udio  de,  poem  of,  K.  77— 79, 

III.  464,  ibb. 
Carto,  used  in  the  antos.  II.  Kl  a. 
Cairo  del  delo  of  Calderon,  IL  4M  a- 
Carboz,  Fb.,  in   the   Cancioneroa,  1. 

402  a. 
Carta  for  unwritten  mesaiKe,  I.  112  ■. 
Carta  puebla,  wliat.  III.  S98  n. 
Carta  puebU,  de  Arih^,   I.   9.   43  ■., 

III.  397-899  and  a. 
Cartaoena,  Alokso,  d.  I4C6,  I.  360 

and  a..  376. 
Cartaoema,    Fidro    db,   f.  1480,   L 

360  n. 
CAaTAOEKAS.  family  of,  L  9M  a.,  800 

Bfuli...  wn  .1.   398. 
Cartas  alcssadai  del  Panuao,  not  by 


in.: 


Cartas  de  Enzina,  by  Isla,  III.  394  a. 
Cutaa  del  Cavallero  de  U  tenast  of 

QueTedo,  11.  288. 
Cartaa  eniditas  of  Feyjoo,  111.  378. 
Cartas  espirituales  of  Arila,  II.  14  a. 
Cartas  Diarruecas  of  Cadahalao,  in. 

301. 
Cartas  philoliigicas  of  Caacalt!*,   III. 

169. 
Carteret,  Loru,  edition  of  D.  Quix. 

ute,  IIL  430. 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  IIL  S79. 
Cartuzano,  YA.pKud.  of  J.  de  PaililU. 
Carvajai^  L.  Galixdez  dk,  on  the  old 

ballads,  L  lOa  «.;  on  the  Chronida 

of  John  n.,  L  167  a. 
Cartajal,  Mioubl  db,  f.  1S67,  Curtea 

de  amor,  L  213;  Curteadelamuerta, 

in.  44  n. 
Cabvajal,  T.  G.,  lite  of  Hontano,  IIL 

177  n.    Srr  ulta  Dirabajal. 
Carvallo,   L.  a.   de,  oit  loaa,    IL 

447  b. 
Caka,  GiorANHi  DELUL,  Ms  OalaUo, 

IIL  218. 
Ciisa  con  doi  puerta*  of  Caldaron,  IL 
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Casa  dc  los  locoe  de  amor  of  Vander 
Hammen,  II  291  and  n. 

Casa  del  plazer  honesto  of  Barbadillo, 
III.  136  and  n. 

Casamiento  en  muerte  of  Lope,  II.  231, 
266,  268  n. 

Casamiento  engafloso  of  Cervantes,  II. 
122. 

Casarse  por  vengarse  of  Roxaa,  II.  418 
n..  III.  297  n. 

Casas,  Bart,  de  las,  d.  1566,  II.  36- 
89 ,  on  Cortes,  31  n. 

Ca8ac8.    See  Casas,  Bart,  de  las. 

Cascales,  Fr.  de,  f.  1616,  Discursos 
de  Murcia,  I  37  n.;  opposes  the 
drama  of  his  time,  II  342;  partly 
defends  it,  345  n. ;  dislikes  Gongora, 
III.  23  n.,  28;  Cartas  philologicas, 
169  n. ;  Tablas  pocticas,  266  and  n 

Ca8ilda,Sta.,of  Ueynosa,III.256  andn. 

Cassandra  of  Vicente,  I.  257-260. 

Cassandra  of  Virues,  II.  65. 

CastaSa,  collection  of  ballads.  III.  411. 

Castel,  L.  de  Vieil,  on  the  Diablo 
predicador,  II.  341  n. 

Castellanos,  Juan  de,  f.  1589,  Va- 
rones  ilustres,  II.  471,  472  and  n. 

Castellanos,  Pedro  de  Vbzilla,  f 
1586,  Leon  de  Espafia.  II.  497,  498 
and  n. 

CASTELvf,  F.,  f  1500,  Valencian  poet, 
I.  307. 

Castelvines  y  Monteses  of  Lope,  IL 
457  n. 

Castiglione,  Balt.,  d.  1529,  Corti- 
giano,  trs.  by  Boscan,  1. 441 ;  ambas- 
sador in  Spain,  442 ;  imitated  by 
Villalobos,  II.  6;  by  Gaevara,  18; 
by  Milan,  I.  442  n. 

Castigo  de  la  miseria  of  Hoz,  11.  425 
and  n. 

Castigo,  De  un,  dos  venganzas  of 
Montalvan,  II.  320  n. 

Castigo  sin  venganza  of  Lope,  II.  205 
n.,  220-22a 

Castigos  of  Sancho  iv.,  I.  55  and  n. 

Castile,  origin  of  name,  I.  7. 

Castilian  language,  origin  and  forma- 
tion, III.  375-402 ;  state,  time  of  John 
II.,  I.  351 ;  prevails  in  Valencia  and 


Catalonia,  305. 311 ;  inflaence  of  Bos- 
can on,  438 ;  first  pure  in  Garcilasso, 
457  and  n. ;  defended  by  Oliva,  II.  9, 
18;  by  Abril,  On.;  by  Malon  de 
Chaide,  13  n. ;  progress  of,  13 ;  state, 
time  of  Charles  v.  and  Philip  ii.,  21, 
22 ;  prevails  supreme  through  the 
country,  23-25 ;  Herrera's  effect  on, 
III.  10-12 ;  attempt  to  Latinize,  by 
Frexenal,  17  n. ;  by  Juan  de  Mena, 
17  n. ;  effect  of  Luis  de  Granada  on, 
157  n  ;  of  Melendez,  317 ;  History 
of,  proposed  by  the  Academy,  252 ; 
idiomatic  in  entremeses,  II.  449  n. 
See  Spanish  language. 

Castilian  literature.  See  Spanish  lit- 
erature. 

Castilian  manners  in  Calderon's  plays, 
II.  375, 376;  and  on  the  Spanish  stage 
generally,  457. 

Castilla,  Dieoo  de,  on  Pedro  el 
Cruel,  I.  166  n. 

Castilla,  Francisco  db,  f.  1552,  on 
Pedro  el  Cruel,  1. 165  n. ;  his  didactic 
poetry,  III.  60  and  a. ;  his  Proverbios, 
202  n. ;  his  Theorica,  how  licensed,  I. 
421  n. 

Castillejo,  Crist6ral  DB,d.  1556, 1. 
462,  463  and  n. ;  religious  poetry, 
ni.  14  ;  satirical,  47  ;  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  II  485  n. ;  poem  printed  by 
Ulloa,  L  440  n. ;  dialogue  with  his 
Pen,  m.  405;  ballads,  76;  on  blank 
verse,  I.  441  ». 

Castillo,  Andr^  del,  f.  1641,  tales, 
in  143  n. 

Castillo,  Bernal  Diaz.    See  Diaz. 

Castillo,  Diego  Enriquez  db, 
Chronicle  of  Henry  iv.,  I.  169, 170 
n. ;  on  romances  of  Chivalry,  226, 
866  and  n. 

Castillo,  Fern,  del,  f.  1511,  Canci- 
onero  general,  J.  391-404. 

Castillo,  Ion.  Gonz.  de,  d.  1800, 
dramas.  III.  851  n. 

Castillo,  Leonardo  de.  Journey  of 
Philip  IV.,  n.  406  n. 

Castillo  Solorzano.    See  Solorzano. 

Castillo  de  Lindabridis  of  Calderoh,  IL 
450  n. 
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Castillo  inexpugnable  of  Arredondo,  IL 

402  n. 
Caitillo  interior  of  Sta.  Teresa,  IIL  200. 
Castro,  Adolfo  de,  letter  of  Aleman. 

III.  99  n. ;  Plagios  de  Le  Sage,  21^7 

n.  ;  edits  Castillo.  351  n. ;  author  of 

the  Buscapi^,  426-434;  on  Zarate, 

n.423ii. 
Castro,  Al.  NuI^ez  db.    See  Nufiez. 
Castro,  Count,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 

402  n. 
Castro,  Dam i an  de,  actor,  III.  362. 
Castro,  Francisco  de,  f.  1702, drama- 
tist, III.  838  anil  n 
Castro,  Guillen  de.  d.  1G31,II.  800- 

309 ;  his  Coiide  Alarcos,  I.  114  n. ; 

connection  witli  Lope,  II.  169,  181, 

182  ;  pUys  on  D.  Quixote,  III.  441. 

Sr^  Comeille.  P. 
Caatro,  Inez  de,  plays  on,  by  Ferreira 

and  Bermudez,  II.  67  and  n. ;    by 

Guevara,  312. 
Castro,  Julian  de,  dramatist.  III. 

347,  348  n. 
Caatro,  Leo  de,  on  Hem.  Nufiez,  III. 

202 »». 
Castro,  Rod.  de,  d.  17J^,  Bibliotcca, 

I.  23  n.,  35  «.,  30  n. 
Castro    y  Anaya,    P.   de,  f.    1632, 

tales,  m.  142, 143  n. 
Castro  y  Orozco,  J.  de,  drama,  II. 

89  n. 
Catalan  or  Catalonian  dialect,  earliest, 

I.  286  n.,  290  and  n..  292  n. ;  poetry 

in,  295-304 ;  decay  of.  304,  11  23  ; 

still   cherished,   I.    310   n.:    trs.   of 

Dante    into,    818;    Ilelfferich    on, 

12  n. 
CataluTia.  Guerra  de,  of  Melo,  IIL  194, 

195  and  n. 
Catanea,    Felipa,  washerwoman  of 

Naples,  II.  406  n. 
Catariberas,  I.  478,  III.  98  and  n. 
Cathalan,  Blasco  Pelegrin,  f.  1579, 

didactic  poetry.  III.  64  n. 
Catharine,  Quken.  daughter  of  John 

of  Gaunt,  I.  362. 
Catharine  of  Oviedo  in  Cervantes,  II. 

126. 
Catholic  relij^ion,  character  in  Spain, 


nL  156.    See  Bigotry.  Intolenmce. 

Inquisltioo,  KeUgioos  Faith. 
Catullus,  imitated  by  Villegms.  IIL 

87. 
Cauditilla,   Savtarbm.      See    San- 

taren. 
Cautivos  de  Argel  of  Lope,  from  Cer- 
vantes, U.  237,  288  and  a. 
Cavaleri  on  Calderon,  11.  383  a. 
Cavallero,   DiosoADa      See    Diot- 

dado. 
Cavallero    Asaisio   of   BCata,    11.   478 

and  n. 

Cavallero  de  Olmedo  of  Monteaer.  IL 

491  n. 

Cavallero  determinado  of  Charlet  r. 
and  Acufia,  I.  458-460  and  a. 

Cavendish,  G.,  Life  of  Wdsej,  I.  180. 

Cavendish,  T.,  Centenera  on,  IL  472. 

Caylus,  Count,  trs.  of  Tirant  lo 
Blanch,  L  298  a. 

Catrasco  de  Figubroa,  Bart.,  d. 
1610,  Templo  militante,  1. 25  a  ;  Ijrr- 
ical  poetry.  III.  40  a. 

Caz  ALLA,  chapUin  of  Charlet  ▼.,  1. 427. 

Cazuela,  what,  II.  443  and  it..  III.  837. 

Cean  Bermudez,  J.  A.,  head  of  the 
Archivos  de  las  Indias,  II.  113  a. ;  on 
Pachcco,  IIL  7  a. ;  on  C<£Rpe«lei»  63 
n. ;  Diccionario,  ih, ;  on  CarduchOp 
219  n. ;  on  Palomino,  261  a. ;  Life  of 
Jovellanos,  328  a. 

Cecial  Tomtf,  pseud,  of  J.  P.  Fomer. 

Cefalo  y  l^rocris  of  Calderon,  II.  874 

and  n. 

Cejudo,  Martin  Caro  t,  f.  1075^ 
pn>verbs.  III.  20^  and  n. 

Cclestina,  La,  c.  1480ol.  235-244;  lU 
personages,  authors,  and  dates,  285- 
207;  story.  235-288;  form.  238; 
style,  280 ;  indecency,  230 ;  not  pro- 
hibited for  a  long  time,  289  and  a. ; 
its  editions,  translations,  great  mac- 
cess,  and  imitations,  240  and  a.,  248 
and  n. ;  its  name  a  proTerb,  240; 
Barros  on  it,  263  a.;  Mendoaa  on 
it,  474  n. ;  in  verse  by  ScdeRo,  IL  10 
n. ;  imitated  by  Zepeda,  64 ;  proTerbi 
in.  III.  204  n. ;  ballad  in,  naad  hj 
I^>pe,  II.  219  a. 
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Celidon  de  Iberia,  bj  Gomez  de  Luque, 

II.  480  n. 
Celtiberians,  III.  877. 
Celts  and  their  language  in  Spain,  III. 

377. 
Cena    de    Baltasar   of  Calderon,,  II. 

.363  n. 
Cknten ERA,  f.  1480,  a  printer,  1. 876  n.. 


Crntenera,  Mart,  del  Barco,  f. 
1602,  his  Argentina,  II.  472. 

Centiloquio  of  Santillana,  I.  340. 

Centon  epistolario,  a  forgery.  III.  415- 
422. 

Ceo,  Violantb  db.    See  Cielo. 

Cepeda,  J.  Romero  de,  f.  1588,  po- 
etry, II.  63,  64,  III.  6ii.;  Robo  de 
Helena,  II.  486  and  n. ;  Comedia  Sel- 
vage, I.  242. 

Cephalus  and  Procris  of  Calderon,  II. 
374. 

Cerco  de  Diu  of  Cortereal,  II.  496  n. 

Cerco  de  Sta.  Fe,  by  Lope,  I.  182  n., 
447  n.,  II.  268  n. 

Cerco  dc  Zamora  of  Cueva,  II.  62 ;  of 
Diamante,  424. 

CerdA  y  Rico,  Fr.,  edits  Chronicle  of 
Alonso  XI.,  I.  159  n. ;  Cervantes  de 
Salazar,  II.  10  r.  ;  Lope  de  Vega*s 
Obras  sueltas,  188  n.,  III.  86  n. ;  of 
the  club  of  Moratin,  802. 

Ceriol,  FADRiQUB,f.  1559,  n.  10. 

Certaincn  at  Valencia,  I.  805 ;  another, 
307  n.     See  Justas  po^ticas. 

Certamen  de  amor  y  zelos  of  Calderon, 
II.  349  and  n.,  899 

Cervantes  de  Salazar,  Fr.,  f.  1546, 
II.  10  and  n. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de, 
d.  1616,  origin,  IL  90;  birth  at 
Alcald,  01  and  n. ;  sees  Lope  de  Rn- 
eda  act,  91 ;  writes  verses,  91 ;  early 
love  of  books,  91  and  n. ;  studies  at 
Madrid,  92 ;  first  publication,  92  and 
n. ;  at  Rome,  92  ;  various  poems,  92 
n. ;  serves  under  Don  John,  and 
wounded  at  Lepanto,  93  and  a.,  91 
and  n. ;  under  Colonna  in  the  Levant^ 
94 ;  at  the  Goleta  of  Tunis,  94 ;  at 
Naples,  94  and  n. ;  commended  to 


Philip  IT.,  95;  captive  in  Algiers, 
95-97 ;  retoms  home  poor,  97 ;  hates 
the  Moors,  97  a. ;  serves  in  Portugal 
and  the  Azores,  98 ;  his  Gralatea,  98- 
100  and  n,  IIL  88;  marriage,  IL 
101 ;  writes  for  the  stage,  101-111 ; 
at  Seville,  112;  distress  and  impris- 
onment, 113;  asks  for  a  place  in 
America,  118,  114  and  n.;  gains  a 
prize  at  Saragossa,  114;  publishes 
first  part  of  D.  Quixote,  115;  at 
Valladolid,  115;  imprisoned  there, 
116;  at  Madrid,  116;  joins  a  relig- 
ious brotherhood,  117;  relations  with 
Lope  de  Vega,  117,  118  and  a. ;  his 
Novelas,  119-128  and  n. ;  his  Viage 
al  Pamaso,  128.  124,  IIL  49;  hit 
A^junta,  II.  124 ;  his  eight  Comedias, 
125-128 ;  his  eight  Entremeses,  128, 
450 ;  his  failure  as  a  dramatist,  128- 
181 ;  his  D.  Quixote,  Part  ii.,  181 ; 
his  strength  decays,  131 ;  his  last 
illness  and  death,  132;  monuments 
to,  182  n. ;  his  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda,  133-136;  his  lost  works, 
183  n. ;  his  travels,  135  n.  ;  his  Don 
Quixote,  136;  when  begun,  186;  its 
purpose,  137 ;  influence  of  books  of 
chivalry  destroyed  by  it,  188-140; 
First  part,  character  of,  140 ;  Avella- 
neda  imitates  and  attacks  it  in  a 
Second  part,  142;  Cervantes  ridi- 
cules him,  148 ;  his  own  Second  part, 
144;  its  character,  145;  character 
of  D.  Quixote  himself,  145 ;  and  of 
Sancho,  146  ;  Cervantes  loves  them, 
146 :  his  opinion  of  the  book,  147 ; 
its  defects,  148;  its  merits,  150,  491 ; 
editions,  &c.,  of  Don  Quixote,  IIL 
435-442. 

Grood  sense  of  Cervantes,  1. 132  a. ; 
his  small  learning,  IL  148  n.  ;  his  in- 
tolerance, I.  428;  he  serves  under 
Figueroa,  II.  879  n. ;  his  contract 
with  Osorio,  111  a. ;  his  Pedro  de 
Urdemalas,  60  n. ;  his  Ballads,  IIL  76 
and  It. ;  his  truncated  verses,  106  a. ; 
his  crypto-rhymes,  I  454  n. ;  tales  ia 
the  Galatea  and  D.  Quixote,  IIL 
152;  story  of  Narvaei,  132  and  a.; 
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his  pAstoral  poetry,  55;  portmit 
by  Jauregui,  34;  by  others,  II. 
i:^  n. ;  Curioso  impertinentc  used 
by  Guillen  dc  Castro,  809;  by 
Matos  Fragoso,  427  ;  Gitanilla  use<l 
by  Soli's  and  Montalvan,  428,  and 
by  Rowley,  Wolff,  and  Longfellow, 
480  n. ;  his  Zcloso  estremefio  used  by 
Montalvan,  320  n. ;  Pcrsiles  and 
Sigismunda  used  by  Roxas,  418  n., 
and  Fletcher,  133  n. ;  the  Novelas 
imitated  by  Lope,  185;  account  of 
acting  Garcilasso,  258  n. ;  on  Gracio- 
SOS,  265  n. ;  of  the  hard  life  of  actors, 
441  n.,  442;  on  Aguilar,  208;  on  Alca- 
zar, III.  29  n. ;  on  Alenian,  II.  147  n., 
III.  99  n.,  100  n. ;  on  the  Amadis  de 
Gaula  and  Esplandian,  1. 200, 207 ;  on 
the  Argensolas,  II.  68;  on  autos, 
850  n.,  864  n. ;  on  ballads,  III.  78  n.  ; 
on  Barahona  de  Soto,  II.  168,  482. 
483  n. ;  on  the  CelcRtina,  I.  240  and 
n. ;  on  Coloma,  II.  462  n. ;  on  Conso- 
nantes,  1. 100  m.  ;  on  Cort(fs,  II.  11  n. ; 
on  Herrera,  III.  7 ;  on  school  of  Cul- 
tos,  27  n. ;  on  Tole<Ian  dialeot,  II. 
24  91. ;  on  works  of  fiction,  III.  79; 
relations  with  E!*pincl,  107  and 
n. ;  on  Garcilasso,  I.  454  n.,  450 ;  on 
Gongora,  III.  18 ;  on  Guevara,  II. 
17  n. ;  on  Guillen  de  ,Castro,  iJOl. 
300  ;  on  Junn  latino,  404  n. ;  on 
Justas  pootica.4,  348  n. ;  on  Lo 
Frasso,  III.  80  n. ;  on  I-iope  dc  Rucda, 

II.  47  and  n.,  55,  56  and  n. ;  on  I^pe 
de  Vega,  117,  118  and  notm,  270 
n. ;  on  Galvcz  de  Montalvo,  III. 
86,  87 ;  on  Montomayor,  81 ;  on 
Palmerin.  I.  213 ;  on  the  1*as?o  hon- 
roso,    176  M. ;    on    pn»i»o    pastor.ils. 

III.  03 ;  on  proverb?*,  200 ;  on 
Rufo,  II.  407  n. ;  on  wiiire,  III.  51 
n. ;  on  writers  for  the  stniro,  II.  4.3".» 
n.,  263  fi  ;  on  Tarrojf.i.  2  KJ  w. ; 
on  Torquemada,  III.  205;  on  the 
Valencian  dialect,  I.  300  n.  ;  on  the 
Zarabanda,  II.  452 ;  on  Zarate, 
4M;  on  the  Carro  in  the  antos, 
251  n. ;  Montiano  y  Luyando  on  Cer- 
rantes,  III.  340  n. ;  Villegan  on  Ccr- 


TAntet,  96  and   is. ;     Cerrantcfl  « 
personage  in  one  of  Ixipe't  plty^ 

II.  238,  2»)  and  a. ;  Cerrantet  en- 
riches  tlie  language.  III.  247  and  a. 

Set  Arrieta ;  Avellaniieda ;  Bootes 
wek;  Bowie;  Buacapi^;  Cahallero; 
Calderon;  Caporali;  Carillo;  Clc^ 
mencin  ;  Conde,  J.  A. ;  De  Foe ,  Eii- 
meno;  Fletclier;  Florian  ;  Garoft; 
Haedo;  Hoyos;  Inglis  ;  Lampillas; 
Mabbe ;  Majrana  y  Siacar ;  Naaarre ; 
Navarrete;  Pellioer,  J.  A.;  Pere^ 
N. ;  Rios,  V.  de  Ids  ;  Roacoe  ;  Salrtf  ; 
Sisniondi;  Temple;  Vega,  Lopede; 
Wolf,  F.  G. 

Cervera,  R.,  tn.  D'Raclot,  I.  286  a. 

Cesar  Africano  of  Candamo,  11.  431  a. 

CfeSPEDES,  MxafA  JOSBFA  DB,  f.  1786^ 

III.  300  a. 

Ct8 PEDES,  Pablo  db,  d.  1608,  dlda^ 
tic  poetry.  III.  68  and  n. 

CfenPEDES  Y  MeIC ESBS,  GOVZALO  DB,  f. 

1017,  his  Gcrardn,  «c.,  IIL  US^ 
124  n.,  152;  Ules,  142  and  a. 

Cetina,  Gutierrb  de,  f.  1660, 1.  461 
and  n. 

Cevallos,  GewSicimo  db,  f  1620,  on 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  III.  290  a. 

Cevalixm,  Pedro  Ordo!Ibz  db,  L 
1014,  Viage  del  mundo.  III.  218  a. 

CiiAiDE,  P.  MAtx>!r  de.     See  Malon. 

Challenge,  form  of,  II.  898  a. ;  of  tlie 
King  of  Portugal,  401  a. 

Challkk,  R.,  continuation  of  D.  Quix- 
ote. III.  438  n. 

CnAppriH,  trs.of  Guzman  do  Alfarache* 
III.  104  n.;  of  Contreras,  116  a. 

Character,  national,  formation,  1. 6  and 
n.,  03.  94,  142 ;  ProTen^l  influence 
on.  275;  Italian  influence  on,  818 
-320;  Intolerance  of  the  Spaniah 
character,  400 ;  its  persecuting  spirit. 
420 ;  its  servility  and  bigofry,  429 ; 
its  decay.  408-412,  481-483;  iv- 
niarkabie  union  of  authorship  with 
practical  life,  II  435  a. ;  its  effect 
on  the  drama,  437,  453-458;  on 
epic  poetry,  4B0,  605,  506;  on 
lyric  poetry,  III.  16,  44-46;  on 
satirical   poetry,    47,    60;    on 
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toral,  58,  80 ;  on  epigram,  67 ;  on 
didactic  poetry,  24;  on  ballads,  I. 
96, 140, 141,  III.  67,  77,  78;  on  prose 
fiction,  79-81,  93,  94,  114,  116,  120, 
121,  160,  153;  on  eloquence,  165, 
156;  on  epistolary  corresponderce, 
162;  on  historical  composition,  I. 
142,  194,  105,  II.  26,  III.  171,  178, 
179,  184-186  and  n.,  197,  198 ;  on 
proverbs,  200, 204 ;  on  didactic  prose, 
226,  227  ;  false  direction  of  the 
national  character,  time  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  ii.,  229;  failure  under 
Philip  II.,  229;  Philip  in.,  230; 
Pliilip  IV.,  232;  Charles  ii.,  283; 
further  degraded  by  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition, 231-237;  by  servility, 
237-239 ;  low  state  under  PhUip  v., 
268-272,  275,  278;  improvement 
under  Ferdinand  vi.,  278,  279 ;  un- 
der Charles  iii.,  284-286;  trials 
under  Charles  iv.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  365-370;  hopes  for  the  future, 
371.     See  Culture  in  Spain. 

Charlemagne,  old  French  poem  on,  I. 
100  m.  ;  ballads  connected  with,  120- 
122;  fictions  of,  and  of  his  Peers,  197, 
202  ;  romance  of,  218. 

Charles  I.  of  Spain  and  V.  of  Ger- 
many, abdicated  1566,  died  1558, 
his  vast  power,  I.  418;  Protestant 
Spanish  New  Testament  dedicated  to 
him,  425  n. ;  in  Italy  and  crowned 
thel-e,  436, 437  ;  offended  with  Garci- 
lasso,  448 ;  tilts  and  fights  a  bull  at 
Naples,  440 ;  avenges  the  death  of 
Garcilasso,  450  and  n. ;  becomes  an 
author,  458-460;  loves  painting, 
400  n. ;  employs  Mendoza,  474,  476 ; 
retires  to  Yuste,  II.  11  n. ;  his  impris- 
onment of  the  Pope  defended  by  Val- 
d(^8,  20  n. ;  speaks  Spanish  badly, 
21  ;i. ;  Spanish  language  spread  by 
his  conquests,  25  n.;  chronicles  of  his 
reign,  26 ;  by  Mexia,  28  «.  ;  by 
O  viedo,  33 ;  Las  Casas's  reply  to  him, 
37 ;  rude  dramas  of  his  time,  46  n. ; 
loves  Madrid,  294 ;  duel  fought  before 
him,  401  n. ;  poems  on  him  by  Sem- 
pere  and  (^apata,  460,  461 ;  effect  of 


his  conquests,  IIX.  79,  96 ;  effect  of 
his  court  on  manners  and  epistolary 
correspondence,  162  ;  had  few  per- 
sonal friends,  174  n. ;  commentaries 
on  his  reign,  174  n. ;  was  willing  to 
employ  assassins,  178  n.  ;  Life  by 
Sandoval,  184  and  n. ;  his  successes 
injure  the  national  character,  229; 
favors  the  Inquisition,  236 ;  absurdly 
supposed  to  figure  in  D.  Quixote, 
424. 

Charles  ii.,  d.  1700,  flattery  of,  by 
Calderon,  II.  406  and  n. ;  neglects 
Calderon,  861 ;  decay  of  Spain  in  his 
time,  111.233;  believes  he  is  suffering 
from  sorcery,  234 ;  favors  the  Inqui- 
sition, 236  ;  Auto  de  Fe'  in  honor  of 
his  bride,  286 ;  death  and  testament, 
243,  244. 

Charles  hi.,  d.  1788,  effects  of  his 
reign  on  letters.  III.  284-286 ;  for- 
bids autos,  846. 

Charles  iv.,  abdicates  1808,  d.  1819, 
persecutes  Jovellanos,  III.  824 ;  effect 
of  his  reign  on  letters,  ^^6. 

Charon  and  Mercury,  by  Vald^s,  II. 
20  ». 

Chateaubriand,  his  Abencerrage,  III. 
122. 

Chatillon,  Walter  de,  I.  62. 

Chaucer,  compared  with  Poem  of  the 
Cid,  L  20ii.;  with  Hita,  77;  his 
House  of  fame,  99  a. ;  on  Peter  the 
Cruel,  I.  166  a. 

Chavero  y  Eslava,  pseud,  of  Sedano. 

Chaves,  Silva  de,  a  forgery  of  Vera  y 
Figueroa,  III.  420. 

Chevalier  d^ib^r^  of  La  Marche,  1. 458, 
469. 

Crica,  Dieoo  de  la,  ballad  by,  IIL 
77  and  n. 

China,  Cochin-China,  etc.  of  Cevallos, 
in.  218  n. 

Chivalry,  ballads  of,  1. 11&-122. 

Chivalry,  influence  in  Spain,  I.  223- 
226.    See  Romances  of  chivalry. 

Chorlet,  J.  R.,  Spanish  scholar,  II. 
268  a.,  841  n. ;  list  of  Lope's  plays, 
IL  203  a. 

Chrespina,  mock-heroic,  IL  492,  493. 
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Christiada  of  Encisso,  II.  477, 478  n.  ; 
of  Hojeda,  476,  477  and  n. 

Christian  chiyaliy,  romances,  I.  220. 

Christian  Spaniards,conte8t  with  Arabs, 
I.  7 ;  ignorance  and  sufferings  of,  6 
and  n.,  III.  885,  896,  397 ;  tolerated 
by  the  Moors,  892  and  n. 

Christianity,  introduction  into  Spain, 
III.  884  and  n. ;  effect  on  the  Latin 
spoken  there,  885. 

Christika  of  Sweden,  pUy  of  Cal- 
deron  on,  II.  401 ;  Spanish  read  to, 
III.  215  R. 

Christo  nucstro  Sefior,  poem  by  Larra- 
mendi,  I.  456  n. 

CuRiSTOVALiNA,  poetess,  III.  12,  18  n. 

Chronicle,  Burlesque,  of  Zufiiga,  II. 
26  n. 

Chroniclers,  official,  I.  158,  159,  II. 
28  n. 

Chronicles,  old  Spanish,  I.  142-195; 
origin,  142,  143,  157 ;  General  and 
Royal  chronicles,  143-173;  Chroni- 
cles of  particular  events,  174-178  ;  of 
particular  persons,  178-183 ;  of  trav- 
els, 183-191 ,  Romantic  chnmicles, 
191-193 ;  general  character  of  Span- 
ish chronicles,  194,  195  ;  Chronicles 
of  the  New  World,  II.  ^l  n. ;  chmni- 
cling  ceases,  26-28.     Sef  Cninica. 

ChroniconcH,  forgeries  of,  III.  184  n. 

Church,  origin  of  its  power  in  Spain,  I. 
813 ;  partial  independence  of  Rome, 
314  and  n. ;  influence  on  romantic 
fiction.  219 ;  on  the  theatre,  II.  74, 
239,  240,  3t2,  437,  III.  65  n.,  303  n. ; 
anxious  tributes  to,  by  men  of  note, 
41  n. ;  interferes  little  with  a  free 
secular  life.  II.  104. 

Churtox,  Kdw.,  on  Nieremberg  and 
Jore.  Tayl<»r,  III  210  n. ;  on  Gongora, 
III.  23  n. 

ClBDARKAL,  FeRN.  GoMKZ  1>E,  f.  1454, 

his  Centon  epiHtolario,  I.  320  and  n., 
322,  325.  343,  345,  350,  356-359 ;  a 
forgery.  IH.  415-422. 
Cicero.  KhettJrica,  trs.  by  Villena,  I. 
327  ;  Tusrulan  questions  imitated  by 
LuiA  (le  I^on,  II.  82 ;  on  the  Latin 
poets  of  ConloTa,  HI.  882. 


Cioeron  of  Itla,  HI.  299;  SOS. 

CiD,  notice  of,  L  11-14 ;   Arable  •» 
counts  of,  11  and  is.,  14  it. ;  old  Latli 
life,  aoeonnls  bjr  Riseo,  11b.,  U2  a. ; 
Dennis,   Dosj,    Dunham,    Mudn, 
Mflller,  Qainuna,  Sonthey,  11  ■.; 
fabulont  aooonnU  of,  11  is. ;  origin 
of  his  name,  12 ;   obecnrit/  of  bit 
liistory,  18  and  m.  ;  loyaltj  of,  ISt 
a.;   remains  buried   itnd    rebnricd, 
152 a.;  dofendi  the  Fneros,  16  a; 
ballads   on,  128-182;    sung  in  the 
streets,  II.  804  a.,  III.  160  a.,  412; 
play  on,  by  Guillen  de  Castro,  IL 
804-808 ;  imiuted  b/  CoraeUle,  206; 
by  Diamante,  426 ;  bjr  Polo.  426  a ; 
Moreto,  416 ;  poems  on,  by  AjrUon, 

II.  462  and  a. ;  Arredondo,  4628. 
Cid,  Cro'nica  del,  I.  161-156;  part  of 

the  Crdnica  general,  161, 162  and  a. ; 

authorities  for,  162, 168  a. ;  charaetar, 

154-156 ;  abridged,  106  a. 
Cid,  Cninica  rimada,  I.  21  a. 
Cid,  Poema  del,  1. 10-21 ;  date  of,  10 

n. ;  date  of  MS.,  11  a.,  16;  atoiy  of. 

15;  language  of,  10;  recited  pnbUdjr, 

16  n. ;  bold  s|Hrit,  16  a. ;  character, 

1(5-20 ;  high  meriu,  21 ;  chanfes  of 

opinion  about,  21  a. ;  not  strict^  U^ 

torical,  14 ;  used  in  tlie  CnSnIea  del 

Cid,  153  a.,  155  a. 
Cid  resuscitado  of  Santos,  IIL  160 

and  n.  ^ 

Cid,  Komancero  del,  1. 128  a.,  IIL  412. 

Set  Diez,  A.;  Duttenhofer;  ICoco- 

dades  del  Cid. 
Ciegos,  ballad-singers,  IIL  410. 
CiELO,  VioLAirrBDKL,d.  10B3,poetfM» 

III.  26  and  a. 

ClENFCBOOS,  NiCASIO  DB,  d.  1800,  pi^ 

et.  III.  320, 821  and  a. ;  dramas,  868; 

357;  persecate<1,  360. 
Ciento  y  diez  considerackmea,  bj  Vat 

dos,  IL  20  a. 
Cierto    por    dudoso,    bj    LopOp    IL 

2G2  n. 
(^lEZA    DB   Lbov,    pBDao,    d.    18811 

Chrdnica  del  Peru,  II.  40  a. 
Cifar,  a  romance,  I.  216. 
Cigarral,  wliat,  III.  189. 


CiRHiTulei  de  Toledo  of  Tino,  11.324 

n..  Ill   13»,  140  and  x. 
Cldl-o  blincu  of  Huerta,  II  444  ■. 
Cinco  excelencias  que  ilrapueblan  £■- 

pRidk,  1)y  Muntlngon,  I.  433  n. 
Ciiici)  niiirtirva  dc  Arabia,  by  VargM, 

II- 477, 478  n. 
CiniiB  i>r  Comville,  In ,  III.  33S. 
Cintiii  lie  Araitjuei  of  Corral,  III.  01 


ml  'I. 


Cis 


t  Mebctibso,  hii  Chreipini,  II. 

i'ii. 
Circe  ot  Ix>pe,  II.  IB5. 
CiRCODRT,  Albert  de,  IlUtoire  det 

Arables  d'&TKKne,  I.  410  n.,  III.  119 


.,  12-1  n 


231  n 


Ci:'iiui  lie  Inglatcrra  of  Cnldcron,  II. 

401 ;  of  Itibadeneyn,  III.  17B  n. 
Cinxhkot,  Alonso,  f.  I.j79,  draroatiit 

and  actor,  11.  01,  74  unil  n.,  250  it. 
Cinnercis,  Fr.  Aug..p)iuti.otT.  Yriarte. 
CLtKAuuNTi:,  And.  db.  11.  494  n. 
Clart-..  yPloriseaof  Rcinosc>.III.  115b. 
CUribaltL'  of  Oriedo,  II.  34  n. 
Claridiano,  romance.  II.  140  n, 
Clnrin,  Caiaeron'g  Grmcioao,  11  T&in. 
Clarilo.  t:i,  oE  Antonio  H   OiitiTcroii, 

III.  aai  N. 
Clahhk.  W,  G..  on  Etpinel,  III  tOOn. 
L'Uros,  Conde,  balUd,  I.  100  and  ■. 
euros  varnnei  of  Pulgar,  1.  880-')S2. 
Clasiical  anliquity,  poem*  on,  II.  466- 

487. 
Clari'llinai  de  recreacion  of  SaUxar, 

III.  i:t8  and  ». 
Cl.vvij(>,  Bur  Gohcalk  db.  il.  1412, 

Itinerario,  1. 1S4 ;  Birar  of  Paradiie, 


Clk 


,  DiEoo  vK,  on  aMnanlet, 
I.  101  n. ;  on  Oiicdo,  II.  36  a.  i  on 
booki  of  L'liivalry,  109  n.,  140  a. ;  on 
tlio  itylv  of  D.  Quixote.  14I>  a. ;  on 
the  learning  of  CcrTantei.  148  a.; 
on  Junn  Hidalgo,  III.  7-1 1>. ;  MMnoIr 
of  Queen  Iiabella,  IG'J  n. ;  on  Boxaa' 
ViBKC  ^13  n.  1  on  the  Caatillan  of 
(VrTanlei.  247  n.;  on  Feyjod.  2T4 
n. ;  on  (he  Biuoapic,  424j  edition  of 
I).  Quixnle.  488;  on  Arthur  and  hU 
knitjliti,  1. 199  H. ;  on  Amadl*.  800  a. 
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Ct-BMEHa,  D.,  Ribliotheca  Majaniiana, 
III.  ^2  a. 

Clemente,  San,  Spaniali  college,  in  Bo- 
logna, I.  ai5.  81fl. 

Clementina  of  La  Crui,  III.  360. 

Cleomadez,  a  rumanuc,  1.  219  n. 

Cleopatra  of  Koxu,  IL  41H. 

Clergy  wnte  immoral  playt,  II.  366. 

ClihaC[:h,  JmiAH.,  St.,  Irs.  by  Luis  de 
Granada,  III.  160  n.;  another  tra. 
publiahed  by  order  oF  Ximenei,  and 
anodier  flrat  book  printed  on  tin 
Amcriuin  continent,  ih, 

Cljmente,  Fabio,  /uniirf.  of  J.  de  ViUal 

Coblaa,  wlial,  1. 270  and  n. 

CoBO  Da   L*   TORBB,  Joik,   t.   1T3T, 

pout.  III.  2&8  H. 
CoBos,  Fr.  DP.,  miniiater  of  CharlM  v., 

IMlH,  13n. 
CoELLO,  Ant.  db,  dnmatUt,  IL  S89r., 

34a 
Cofradias,  II.  72  n. 
CoiHBRA,  FsDan,  DcQOR  db,  t  144% 

in  play  by  Tino,  II.  327. 
Colna,  Arabic,  of  CbrUtian  princei,  IIL 

SW,  305. 
Coleccion  de  c^ulai,  etc.,  f.  43  a. 
CoLt,  T  Venf.  Jo*.,  to  continue  Ban- 

chei.  III.  4M,  46S. 

COLMBNARBR,  DiBOO    DR,  (Ml    Lo|M  i» 

Bueda,II.4Tn.;  IliatoriadeSegoTia, 

III.  100  >i. ;  on  TtllMicIco).  L  240  -. 
COlodrbbo  db  TttLaLOBOS.    Sft  Vi- 

llaloboi. 
CoLOHA.  Carum.  d.  16-tT,  Guerra  de 

loi  Eitadoa  Baaoi.  III.  19!^  lO-tand 

■. ;  adds  wordi  to  the  languafn,  34T. 
Coix>HA.  JiiAif  DE.  f.  1679,  Ddcada  de 

la  Paaioo,  II.  462  and  a.;    In  the 

Cancionerot,  I.  302  >. 
Colombia,  early  BccoDot  of,  by  Gna- 

teHanot,  If.  473. 
CouMifcH,  J.  B.,f.  laOT,  hii  Nadmieoto. 

II.  241  a. 
CoLOTi,  MaBt«KO,  doKendant  of  Co- 

lumljiu.  III.  32S. 
Colon  i  Colo»,  edlu  ArirnDo,  UL 

aon. 

CoMntMA,  OiriDO  m,  bb  Bdfam  ^n» 
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Janufn  translated  by  Ayala,  1. 162 ; 
by  NuFicz  Delgado,  62  n. 

CoLONNA,  Johannes,  his  Mare  histori- 
arum  used  by  Guzman,  I.  362  n. 

CoLONNA,  Marco  Ant.,  Cervantes 
serves  under,  II.  94. 

Colon N A,  Vittoria,  poetess,  I.  266, 
435. 

Coloquio  de  los  perros,  by  Cervantes, 
II  121. 

Coloquios  de  Espina  of  Sedano,  III. 
62  n. ;  298  n. 

Coloquios  of  Lope  de  Raeda,  11.  48, 50 

Coloquios  satiricos  of  Torquemada, 
III.  20G  71 

Columbario,  Julio,  pseud,  of  Fr.  Lopez 
de  Aguilar. 

Colcmbhr,  Christopher,  d.  1506, 1. 
186-lflO  ;  at  Granada,  180  w. ;  par- 
tial insanity,  187-llK)  and  n. ;  vision 
at  Veragua,  189;  death,  190;  re- 
mains at  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria 
de  las  Cuevas,  373  n. ;  his  intoler- 
ance, 407;  noticed  by  Bemaldes, 
171 ;  by  Las  Casns,  TI.  39;  in  plays  of 
Lope,  221,  224,  225 ;  commission  of 
discovery  signed,  268  n. ;  how  liis  de- 
scendants were  required  by  him  to 
sign  their  names,  357  n. ;  Castellanos 
on  his  life,  471 ;  letters  of,  IIL  162. 

CoLUMnrs,  Fkrdinand,  Life  of  his 
father,  I.  187  w. ;  note  in  books,  202 
n. ;  noticed  by  Cucva,  II  62  n. 

Columella,  a  Spaniard,  III.  383. 

Comedia,  applied  to  I^a  Celestina,  I. 
230  II. 

Comedia  fnmosa,  II.  447. 

Comodia  nueva  of  Moratin,  III.  358, 
859  and  n. 

Comedia  triunfante  of  J.  de  Castro,  III. 
348  n. 

Comedias,  what,  II.  20«:  price  of,  270 
n.,  439  n. 

Comedias  n  fantasia,  I.  271  n. 

Comedias  4,  noticia,  I.  271  n. 

Comedias  de  apariencia.  II.  234  n. 

Comedias  de  capa  y  espada.  II.  207. 

Comedias  de  caso,  II.  231  n. 

Comedias  de  diferentes  autores,  II. 
297  n.,  in.  443,  444. 


Comedias  de  fabricft,  II.  284  n. 
Comedias  de  niido,  II.  2:)4  a.,  44& 
Comedias  de  santos,  IL  246-240,  344^ 

805-372 ;  Figueroa  on,  871  ■. 
Comedias  escogidai.  III.  444-440. 
Comedias  heniicas,  II.  218. 
Comedias,  lists  of  authors  of,  II.  454. 
Comedias  on  common  life,  II.  2:14. 
Comedias  varias,  III.  448. 
Comedies,  three  Spanish,  tnuulmted,  II. 

393  n. 
ComedieU  de  Ponza,  1. 282  n.,  830. 340 

and  n. 
CoxELLA,  L.  F.,  f.  1780,  drammtiflC,  HI. 

854, 355  and  n. ;  attacked  by  3foratin, 

358.  359  and  n. 
Comentarios  de  la  guerra  de  Alemalla 

of  Avila  y  ZuRiga.  III.  174  m. 
Comentarios  de  laguemde  lot  Estadoa 

Baxos  of  B.  de  Mendoxa,  III.  193  a. 
Comentarios  de  la  guerra  of  Bacallar  y 

Sanna,  Marquds  de  San  Phellpe.  IIL 

261,  262  n. 
Comentarios  of  Vaca,  II.  30,  40  is. 
Cdmico  Festejo  of  F.  do  Caahro,  III. 

338  n. 
Commercial  code,  oldest,  I.  310. 
Compafiia  of  actors,  wliat,  IL  346  n. 
Comparaciones,  what,  L  464. 
Complaints  of  Alfonso  el  SabSo.     &« 

Querellas 
Comuneros,  war  of.  III.  07.  229,  368  ■• 
Conceptistas,  school  of.  III.  15. 
Conceptos,  of  Ledesma,  IIL  16  and  a. 
Concha,  Jos&,  f.  1785,  dramatist,  IIL 

855  n. 
CoNcncDO,    Jos 6,    f.    1787,    attacki 

Fomer,  III.  320  «. 
CoN'ciNi  the  adventurer,  IL  406  n. 
CoNDE,  Claooio,  friend  of  Lope,  IL 

159andM.,  103. 
CoxDK,  J.  A.,  persecuted.  Preface,  zri. 

III.  370 :  on  the  battle  of  Toloaa.  I. 

8  n. ;  his  History  of  the  Araba   in 

Spain,  14  n. ;  on  the  old  ballada,  98 

and  n. ;  on  the  Crdnlca  genend,  144 

n. ;  on  Miguel  de  Luna,   194  a. :  oa 

the  name  assumed  bj  CerranteSt  IL 

148  n. ;  on  Casiano  Fdlicer,  366  n.; 

on  Narvaez,  III  18L 


CoM>£,  Prince  of,  Cklderon'i  tUIu- 

lioiiD  to.  II.  40a. 
Cuiidi.'  Aluruus  and  Cunile  d'  Irlot  of 

(iuilleii  lie  Caatro.  II   3IW. 
Cimde  Fernui  Gonz>]«z  of  L(ip«,  11. 

201  n. 
Cc'iide  lie  Sex  of  Cocllo,  U.  331)  n. 
CiiiiJi-  I.uvaiior  of  Don  Juan  Manuel, 

I.  iJ3-iiS:  I'll  iti  11118  an  J  (rauslalioni, 
HVn..  vUvr  tlian  llie  D«canierone, 
III.IO;!;  prorerba  in,  21)1  AUil  R. 

Coiule  Lui^nur,  play  ofCaldt-ron,  [.65 
H. ;  and  anoilier  falsely  aiiriliulcd  to 
lum,  11.  400  n. 

Cuiidi'tiadi)  por  di'si'oatiado  of  Tirto, 

II.  aii-j «. 

Cundi'iii  dc  Belflor,  not  Morelo'a,  U. 

414  N. 
Cundesa  de  CiBtillaot  Cicnfuegoa,  III. 

('i>ufuja,iilayofCerTantei,II.  10S,124n. 

Coiifusimi  de  L-onfuimnpa  of  Joi.  de  U 

\Vn«.  HI.  irJ5,i. 
Coiii|ui9la  de  la  Betica  of  Cueva,  II. 

500,  .'ilH  n. 
Ciinqniata  i\e    Mexico  of    Solii,  III. 

I'.'T,  l'J8  and  n. ;  of  Zarale.  II.  224  n 
C'oiiiiiii.''tn  dp  U  Nueva  Caaiilla,  anun. 

poem,  II  4G1  n 
Conc|ui>ta  di'  la  Nueva  EnpaHa,  by  Ber 

nul  Dinz,  II.  ;il  and  n,,  32  and  n. 
ConquJMla  del  Niu-vo  Mexico  of  Villa- 

gra,  IMTSandn. 
Co[iqiiiita  do  Ullramar  of  Atfonto  el 

»Mo.  I.  42,  43  and  n. 
Cutiiiulata  en  Granada  of  Diai,  11. 498, 

^.R'  -.. 
CoMiAiiiN,  d.  1^08,  lait  uf  lliG  Hoben- 

iLiutfin,  I.  :IIT  :  a  puvl,  .120. 
C'un»ej'>»  of  1).  Juan  Manual.  1, 62 
Contervociiin  de  niunarquiu  of  Narar- 

rctt-.II1.2loii. 
Con-islory  of  tlie  Gaya  aclencia,  L294, 

Conwilucioneii  ilc  la  TirU  bumana  of  P, 

df  Luna.  I  iRMl  n. 
Cotisolatoria  of  Villena,  I.  S29  a. 
(\.n«<>nanto,  wlial.  I.  100. 
Cnnntnnto  Aniaryli*  of  Figueroa,  III. 

00,01  and  It. 
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Co!(STANTINA,    JdaM    FskH.    DK,   CaD- 

cionero,  I.  108  n.,  392  ». 
Conilantinopte,  pUy  uf  Lope  acted  in, 

II.  270. 

Conteniplalion  on  tlie  state  of  man,  not 
Jct«.  Taylor'i.  III.  21G  n. 

Co.HTi,  GiovANUATTiSTA,  f.  1700,  Col- 
lection of  Spaniili   poenii,  IIL  302 

Contino,  ohal,  I.  447  n. 

Contra  valor  of  Lope,  II.  2S2  and  n. 

CoNTSKaAB,  Uiii^oo  Vai,  tn.  Arioalo, 

IL  4H0  n. 
CoMTKEKAS,  Fr.  DE,  In.  CoTtereal,  IL 

49Gii. 

CoitTRERAS,    HiERON.    DE.    f.    1673,  tlU 

Selva  de  avenlurai,  IIL  116.  lie ud 

n.;  Decbado,  ib. 
Conventi,  playi  acted  Id.  IL  440ii. 
Converaaciou  sin  Naypes  of  Roiaa,  IIL 

2Gii. 
Conversion  de  Boscan.  I.  440  n. 
Conversion  deUMagd«lenaof  Cliaide, 

III.  14  n. 

Convertions,  conipulsoir.  I.  410  n. 
CoPKRMiccs  forbidden  to  lie  taught, 

111.270. 
Coplai  of  Hanrique.  1. 3CT-369. 
Coplat  CCC.  of  Hena,  I.  847. 
CoRDERO,  Jacinto,  dramatist.  IL  837. 
CoRUERo,  Juan  db,  Florei  de  Senear 

II.  148  N, 
C6RDOBA,  DiEoo  DK,  hi*  Todo  eteo- 

redoa,  IIL  207  n. 

CliaitOTA,     GONSALTO   PE.       Sit  OoD- 

C^RDOVA,  Mar! A  de,  Bctreit,  11.  WO. 
Cordova,  Roman  cnltnre  In,  III.  382; 

Arabic.  892 ;  present*  Bulb  to  Pblllp 

II.,  n.  407. 
COBEI.AH.  AioNX)  L«n»  DE,  I  16W, 

his  CCC.  preicunta*,  IL  6  and  a. 
CoRELLA,  J.  R.  de,  VakncUn  poet,  I 

80711. 
CoriolaDiH,  play  on,  by  CaMeran,  IL 

3T4a. 

CORHBILLB,     I'IKRRE,     llil    Cid     flMtt 

Guillen  lie  Castra,  IL  303)  nittlWim 
Diamante,  titi  and  a. ;  fcsemblet 
Lope'a  Ettnlla,  S29 ;  Cinna,  tn.  b7 
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San   Joan,  III.  885;  Don  Sanche 

(I'Aragon  from  Mira  de  Mescuai  II. 

330;    Menteur  from  Alarcon,  835, 

830. 
CouN£iLLE,    Thomas,    borrows    from 

Calderon,   II.   31^2  ii.,  412  n. ;   from 

Koxas,  420  and  n. ;  from  Soli's.  428 ; 

his  play  on  Don  Juan,  II.  325. 
CoKN'Ejo,  Damian  de,  Diublo  prcdica- 

dor,  II.  340. 
Coniclia  of  Tinionc'da,  II.  57. 
Coro  de  las  Musus  of  Barrios,  II.  424  n. 
Coro  '  beo  de  romances  of  Cueva,  III. 

72  Hiid  »• 
Corona  g(jtica  of    Faxardo,  III.    100 

and  N. 
Corona  tragica  of  Lope,  II.  187  and  «. 
Coronacion  of  Juan  de  Mena,  I.  310. 
Coronas  del  Parnaso  of  Barbadillo,  III. 

38  N.,  137  and  it. 
CoRONEL,  Baebaka,  actress,  II.  440. 
CoRUNKL,  Garcia  de  SALCEDO,f.  1050, 

coninientary  on  Gongdra,  III.  23  and 

n, ;  on  Burguillos,  II.  184  n. ;  ballads, 

III.  70;  satire,  49. 
CoRONEL  HI  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 
Corpus  Chnsti,  festival,   II.  240-251 

and  nott'Sf  «359  and  ».,  300  and   n. 

See  Autos,  Drama,  Theatre. 
CoRRADi,  L.  L.,  on  the  Duke  of  Lerma, 

III.  237  n. 
Corral,  GAnniEL  dk,  f  1029,  his  Cin- 

tia  de  Aranjuez.  III.  01  and  ». 
Corral,  1*.  del,  Clintnii-lc  attributed 

to,  I.  101  «. 
Corrales,  what.  II.  72.   444,  III.  337. 

*S'«^  Court- vards  and  Patio. 
Correa.Gonzalo,  I*n)verbs,  III.  204  m. 
CoRRRA,  Isabel  de,  trs  Pastor  Fido, 

III.  IK)  n. 
CoRUEA  DA  Serra,  J.  F..  cdits  Portu- 
guese chronicles,  II.  388  n. 
Correccion  de  vicios  of  Barbadillo,  III. 

137  n. 
Corte  del  Denionio  of  Guevara,  II.  312. 
Cortkreal,  Hieroh.  DE,  f.  1578,  on 

John  of  Austria,  etc.,  II.  405,  4%  n. 
CoRT^.s,    Fernani>o,    d.    1654,  Kela- 

ciones.  II.  20  and  n. ;  Academias  in 

his  house,  11;  connection  with  Cer- 


vantes de  Saluar,  10 ;  SiaTedra  on, 

II.  471  It. ;  Las  CMas  oa,  89  and  n.  ; 
relations  witli  Ulloa,  L  440  m.  ;  plaj 
on,  by  Caiiizares,  IL  486. 

Cortes  dk  TouoeA,  Juaii,  f.  1617,  con- 
tinues Lazarillo,  I.  478 ;  hit  Norelas, 

III.  146  H, 

CoRTts,  S.,  dramatist,  his  Ataliualpa, 
III.  351. 

Cdries,  the,  on  the  Inquisition,  1. 4t0  ».; 
Iietitions  fur  Ocanipo,  IL  28  a. ;  on 
romances,  139  and  n.;  on  tlie  drama, 
342;  presents  the  Aostriada  to  Pliilip 
II.,  497 ;  works  on,  by  Sempere,  IIL 
284  II. 

Cortes  de  la  Muerte,  IIL  44  m, 

Cortes  valeruso  of  Lasso  de  la  Vega, 
IL  471. 

Cortina,  Gonez  dk,  trs.  Bouterwek,L 
31  n. 

CosTANA  in  the  Cancioneros,  L  807, 
402 II. 

Costanza  of  Castillejo,  II.  48  and  ». 

Costume,  Spanish,  IL  54  a.;  of  the 
stage  false,  457,  IIL  3M  a. 

CoTA,  HoDRiGo,  f.  1480,  Didogo  entre 
el  Amor  y  un  viejo,  1. 284  ;  Yriarte's 
corrections  of,  235 a.;  perhaps  author 
of  Mingo  Hevulgo,  234  ;  writes  first 
act  of  the  Celestiiia,  285  and  a. 

CoTAN,  Juan  Sanchks,  has  a  sitting 
from  the  Madonna,  IL  871  m. 

Cour  d'Espagne,  by  Bfad.  d'Aulnoj, 

III.  151  H. 

Courrevillr,  trs.  Gracian,  III  223a. 
Court  of  the  Lion,  by  CnbiUo,  IL  422n. 
Court-yards,  II.  444.    iSee  Corrales  oarf 

Patio. 
Courtly  school  in  CastUian  poetry,  L 

342-404. 
Courts  of  Love,  L  282. 
Courts  seat  of  early  cnlture,  I.  (ML 
COVARRDBIAS,  J.  HoROxoo  Y,  d.  1606^ 

his  Rmhlenias.  IIL  65  a. 
CovARRreiAS,  Sbbast.  db,  f.  1811,  on 

the  Celestina,  L  240  a.;  his  Teaorob 

III.  248  and  a. 
CovARRUBiAS   Hbkrbka,    GndMUM 

i>E.  f.  1594,  his  Enamonda 

IIL  81)  n. 
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Creacion  del  mundo,  by  Azevedo,  II. 
477,  478  n. ;  by  Lope,  II.  244. 

Crescencio,  Juan.  Baut.,  theatre 
built  by,  II.  212. 

Crescimbeni,  on  P.  Raimond  de  Tou- 
louse, I.  280  n. 

Crespe  de  Borja,  Luis,  on  the  drama, 
IL  866  n. 

Crespi,  Luis,  f.  1506,  Valencian  poet, 
L308. 

Cnticon  of  Gallardo,  I.  254  n. 

Cnticon  of  Gracian,  III.  222,  223. 

Cnticos  de  Madrid,  saynete.  III.  341  n. 

Croisade  contre  les  hcr^tiques  Albigeois, 
Proven9aI  poem,  I.  26  n.,  281  and  n. 
See  Fauriel,  C 

Crdnica  general,  I  143-151 ;  its  au- 
thor, 143,  141  and  n. ;  its  character, 
145,  151 ;  on  earliest  Castilian  verse, 
10  n. ;  on  ballads,  III.  68  ;  on  the 
contest  with  the  Arabs,  1. 8  n.  ;  on  the 
battle  of  Covadonga,  193  n. ;  on  the 
trs.  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  III 
804  n. ;  proverbs  in,  201 ;  on  Athaul- 
pi  10,  840  n. ;  U8cd  by  Lope  de 
Vcjja,  II.  219,  231  n..  239  n.;  by 
Montalvan,  310.     See  Alfonso  x. 

Crunica  de  Alonso  x.,  I.  157,  158. 

Crdnica  de  Alonso  xi.,  I.  158-161. 

Crdnica  dc  Alvaro  de  Luna,  I.  179. 

Crdnica  de  Carlos  de  Viana,  I  170  n. 

Crdnica  del  Cid,  I.  151-156 ;  abridged, 
195  n.     See  Cid. 

Crdnica  de  Carbonell,  I.  303  n. 

Crdnica  de  las  dos  conquistas  de  Na- 
poles,  I.  181  n. 

Crdnica  de  Don  Juan  Manuel,  I.  59 
and  n. 

Crdnica  de  Don  Rodrigo,  anon.,  L  191 ; 
by  Luna,  1.  193  n. 

Cn5nica  de  Enrique  ii.,  I.  161. 

Crdnica  de  Enrique  in.,  I.  161. 

Crdnica  de  Enrique  iv.  by  Castillo,  I. 
169;  by  Palencia,  L  169. 

Crdnica  de  EspaHa,  by  Valera,  I  145 
n.,  107  n. 

Crdnica  de  Fernando  iv.,  I.  168 
and  n. 

Crdnica  de  Gonzalvo  de  Cdrdom,  L 181 
and  n. 

TOL.  III.  90 


CrrSnica  del  Gran  Tamurlan,  1. 184  and 

n.    See  Clavijo,  Ruy  Gonzalez  de. 
Cnmica  del  hombre,  by  Sanchez  Val- 

des,  II.  138  n. 
CrtSnica  de  Jayme  el  Conquistador,  I. 

283-285. 
Crdnica  de  Juan  i.,  I.  161. 
Cnmica  de  Juan  ii.,  I  16^169;  val- 
ued by  Queen  Isabella,  168  n. 
Crdnica  de  MunUner,  L  286-289. 
Crtmica  de  Ocampo,  II.  27. 
Crdnica  de  Oviedo,  II.  83  and  n. 
Crtmica  del  Passo  honroso,  I.  174. 
Crdnica  de  Pedro  el  Cruel,  L  161, 169- 

165. 
CrcSnica  de  Pero  Niilo,  I.  178. 
Crdnica  del  Peni  by  ^ieza  de  Leon,  IL 

40  It. 
Crdnica  de  los  Reyes  Catdlicos,  1. 171- 

173;  by  Bemaldez,  171;  by  Palgar, 

172. 
CnSnica  de  San  Luis,  L  195  n. 
Crdnica  de  Sancho  el  Bravo,  I.  168 

and  n. 
Cnmica  del  Seguro  de  TordesiUas,  I. 

170. 
Crdnica  in  ballad  style,  I  70  and  n. 
Cninica  rimada  de  EspafSa,  I.  21   n,, 

22  n. 
Crdnica  universal  de  Maldonado,  IIL 

184  n. 
Crdnicas,  Soma  de  todas  las,  L  195  n. 

See  Chronicles. 
Cross,  sign  of,  how  familiarly  used,  II. 

228  » 
Crusca  Provenzale  of  Bastero,  I.  31 1  n. 
Cruz,  Inez  db  la,  d.  1695,  dramas,  II. 

436 ;  lyrical  poetry.  III.  43 ;  eclogues, 

56. 
Cruz,  Juax  db  la,  d.  1591.  didactic 

prose.  III.  208 ;  popular  life  of,  206 

n. ;  persecuted,  I.  427. 
Cruz,  Ramox  db  la,  f.  1795,  dramas, 

m.  349-351  and  n. 
Cruz,  Court-yard,  II.  72;  Theatre,  HI. 

337.    See  Corrales,  Theatre. 
Cruz  en  la  sepultura  of  Calderon,  IL 

364  a. 
Crux,  La,  of  Trapeza,  III.  64  and  a. 
Crypto  rhymes,  what,  I.  454  and  a. 
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Ciyselia  de  Lidaceli  of  Flegetonte,  III. 

122  and  n. 
Crystales  de  Helicon  of  Coroneli  III. 

23  n. 
CcBiLLO,  Alvaro,  f.   1651,    dramas, 

II.  421,  422;  lyrical  poetr>'.  III.  41, 
42  n. ;  Nacimientos,  II.  241  n. 

Cudolada,  what,  J.  :^1. 

Cl'ellar,  Ger6n.  de,  dramas,  IL425. 

CUELLAR,  JUAK  MaRT.  DE,  f.  1663,  hiS 

Desengar&o,  III.  148  n. 
Cuerdo  en  su  casa  of  Lope,  II.  235  and 

n..  III.  28. 
CcBSTA,  General,  controls  the  theatre, 

III.  063  ;i. 

Cuesta,  Juan  de  la,  bookseller.  III. 
108  n.,  411. 

CcEVA.  Juan  dk  la,  f.  1603,  his  B^ti- 
ca,  II.  500,  501  II. ;  dramas,  62,  63 ; 
didactic  poetry,  III.  62,  63  and  n. ; 
ballads,  72  and  n.,  406. 

Cueva  de  Salamanca  of  Cervantes,  II. 
128. 

Cueras  de  Salamanca  of  Moraes,  III. 
254,255. 

Ccetas,  F.  oe  las,  /)seud,  of  F.  de 
Quintana. 

Culpa  del  primer  peregrino  of  Enri- 
quez  Gomez,  II.  478  n. 

Cultismo,  school  of.  III.  16, 17 ;  early 
intimation  of,  105, 100  and  n. ;  preva- 
lence of,  224 ;  attacked  by  Lope,  II. 
184,  III.  27;  but  still  practised  by 
him,  II.  236  n.,  266;  attacked  by 
Quevedo,  282;  who  yet  is  obscure, 
281  ;  the  same  true  of  Caldcron, 
407  and  n. ;  Zarate  indulges  in  it, 
423;  Herrera  partly  anticipates  it, 
III.  11 ;  contestn  concerning,  23-20; 
Jaurcgui,  tio;  Rebolledo.  42  n. ;  Vi- 
Uegas,  38  n. ;  Soto  de  Roxas,  56  n. ; 
Texada,  r2t>  n. ;  in  talcs,  151  n. ;  in 
the  pulpit,  100,  161  n. ;  in  didactic 
prose,  220;  prevails  everywhere, 
224 ;  infects  the  whole  language, 
248;  diseuspod  in  Italy,  447-450. 
.S>**  CJjingora,  Luis  de. 

Culture  in  Spain,  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  I.HalK'lIa,  I.  401, 40.'i;  (Charles  v., 
437  n. ;  decay  under  Philip  ii.  and 


during  the  seTenteentfa  oentarj.  lit 

2^8-239;   low   sUta   early    in   tfie 

eighteenth  oentuiy,  268-270;  revi- 

val  In  the  Utter  part,  283-286.     See 

Character,  natiooaL 
Cumberland,  R.,  on  the  TiFRna,  III. 

362  and  n. 
CumpUda,  La,  of  Don  Juan  Manuelp  L 

58  a. 
Cumplir  con  su  obligacion  of  Moatal- 

van,  II.  315  n.,  316. 
Cura  de  los  palacioi,  common  name  of 

Bemaldes,  q.  t. 
Cura  de  Madril^os  partly  by  Mira  de 

Mescua,  II.  330. 
Curial  del  Pamato  of  Lot  Rejet,  IIL 

14111. 
Curiosa  fllosofia  of  Nierembetg,  11L 

216  n. 
Curioso  Alexandre  of  Barbadillo,  IIL 

137. 
Curioso  impertinentc  of  Cenranteip  IL 

119  and  n. ;  of  Matos,  IL  427. 
Custodia,  drama,  IL  41. 
Custom  of  the  countiy,  b/  Fletcher. 

IL  133  n. 
Cy  ropaedia  imitated  by  Guevara,  II.  !& 
Cythara  de  Apolo  of  Salazar,  IIL  S7 

n. ;  of  Bondia,  141  a. 

Dafne  of  VilUunediana,  H.  487.  &• 
Daphne. 

Daliso  de  Orozco,  f.  1661p  tale.  IIL 
14611. 

Dama,  what,  IL  261. 

Dama  beata  of  Camerino,  III.  138  a. 

Dama  duende  of  Calderon,  IL  864  a^ 
393-390. 

Damas-Himard,  trs.  from  Calderonp  IL 
412  n. 

Damian,  Cosm^,  p»eud.  of  J.  P.  Fomcr. 

Dan^a.     See  Danza. 

Dancing,  national,  1. 102;  on  the  stages 
IL  451-458. 

Dantb  Aliohieri,  confosion  of  man- 
ners in,  I.  52 ;  story  of,  by  SaccheCtl. 
61  n. ;  translations  by  Fehrer.  897. 
318;  by  Villena.  818.  327  ;  by  VOIe- 
gns,  369  n.,  445  n. ;  cited  b^  VHIana- 
dino,  358 ;  by  Imperial,  866  ■-»  wif 
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Dirina  commedia  imitated  by  Joan 
de  Mena,  346,  847;  hia  De  Tulgari 
eloquentift  used  by  Juan  de  Mena, 
847  ;  on  St.  Dominic,  409  n. 

Dantisco,  Gracian,  f.  1590,  his  Gala- 
tco,  III.  218  and  n. 

Danza  general,  a  poem,  c.  1390,  I.  81, 
82,  213  n.,  232  a..  IlL  453,  454. 

Danzas  habladas,  what,  II.  451  n. 

Daphne  of  Silvestre,  II.  485 ;  of  Perer, 
485.     See  Dafhe. 

Dares  Phryoius,  I.  52  and  a. 

Dar  la  vida,  attributed  to  Philip  iv., 

II.  338. 

D'AuLNOY,  Mad.      See  Aulnoy. 
DAvALOS,  Fernando,  I.  266;  in  the 

CCC.  of  J.  de  Mena,  848;  in  the  Can- 

cioneros,  396  and  n. ;  family  of,  435. 
David,  poem  of  Uziel,  II.  477,  478  ». 
David,  perseguido,  etc.  of  Lozano,  III. 

144  n.,  225  and  n. 
DAviLA,  AoDSTiN,  on  Philip  II.,  III. 

2.36  n. 
DXviLA,   Gil  Gonzalez  de,  f.  1647. 

cites  the  Centon  epistolario.  III.  416. 
DXviLA,  Juan,  f.  1660,  his  Pasion  del 

Hombre  Dios,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Davila  Pedrarias,  the  discoverer,  I. 

191. 
Davila  y  Heredia,  A.,  Comedia  sin 

niiisica,  II  432  n. 
Daza,  Emblemas,  III.  65. 
De  Foe,  D.,  Shortest  way  with  dissent- 
ers, III.  287;  on  D.  Quixote,  II.  137 

». ;  his  Cavalier,  III.  113. 
Decada  de  la  pasion,  by  Coloma,  II. 

4G2. 
Decada  de  los  C^sares,  by  Guerara,  11. 

10  and  n. 
Decada  epistolar  of  Almoddvar,  III. 

357  n. 
Dccadencia  de  Espafia,  by  Ferrer  del 

Hio,  III.  184  n. 
Dechado  de  varios  subjetos  of  Contre- 

ras,  III.  116  n. 
Dccimas,   I.  464,  465  n. ;  of  Espinel, 

III.  107. 

Decires  of  Villasandino,  I.  853. 
Declamacion  contra  los  abusot  die  la 
Icngua,  by  Vargas,  III.  248  n. 


Dcfensa  de  la  comedia,  by  Calderon,  II. 

353  n. 
Defensora  de  la  Reyna  de  Ungria,  by 

Zarate,  IL  371  n. 
Del  Castilu),  Miguel.    See  Dicas- 

tillo,  M. 
Delena,  scribe  of  John  ii.,  I.  175  n. 
Deleytar  aprovechando  of  Tirso,  III. 

140. 
Deleytoso  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  48  n. 
Deloado,  Jacinto  MarTa,  continua- 
tion of  D.  Quixote,  III.  441. 
Delqado,  Juan  Pinto,  f.  1580,  relig- 
ious poems,  II.  87  n. 
Deloado,  Pedro  Nu5tEz,  d.  1535,  trs. 

of  Guido  de  Colonna,  I.  52  n. 
Dclicias  del  Pamaso,  title  of  Gdngora's 

works.  III.  22  n. 
Delinquente  honrado  of  Jorellanos,  IIL 

32:),  845. 
Dello,  Florentme  painter,  I.  322  n. 
Delpiiino,  Dominico,  appropriates  the 

Vision  delcyUble,  I.  377. 
Dcmdcrates,  a  dialogue,  I.  437  n. 
Denia,  Fiestas  de.    See  Fiestas. 
Denina,  on    Spanish  literature,  III. 

319  n. 
Dennis,  Geo.,  Life  of  the  Cid,  I.  11  n. 
Deos,  Sumario  da  historia  de,  by  Vi- 
cente. I.  262  n. 
Deppino,  G.  B.,  on  the  Carthaginians 

in   Spain,  III.  379  n. ;    Sammlung 

span.  Balladen,  413. 
Derrota  de  los  pedantes,  by  Moratin, 

III.  265  n.,  300  n.,  359  n. 
D'EscLOT,  I.  286  n. 
Descriptive  poetry  on  natural  scenery 

unsuccessful  in  Spain,  IL  472  and 

n.,  III.  65,  66. 
Desden  con  el  desden  of  Moreto,  11^ 

416,  417  and  n. 
Desengafio,  what.  III.  148  a. 
Desengafio  catcSlico,  by  Ferreras,  III. 

279  n. ;  de  celos  of  Enciso,  88  and  n. ; 

del  hombre,  by  Cuellar,  148  a.;  al 

teatro,  by  Moratin,  346,  347  a. 
DesengaRo  del  amor  of  Pedro  Soto  de 

Rojas,  IIL  88  n.,  66  n. 
Desgraciada  Raquel  of  Mescoa,  II.  880 

and  a. 
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Deshonra  honrosa  of  MontalTUi,  II. 

315  n. 
Despoblados,  what,  III.  231  n. 
Despotism,  effect  on  letters,  m.  16,  26, 

51.    See  Culture,  Spanish. 
Desprecio  agradecido  of  Lope,  II.  427  n. 
Desprecio  de  la  fortuna  of  San  Pedro, 

I.  383  and  n. 
Destierro  de  pobres  of  F.  de  la  Rua, 

III.  257  n. 
Dbstouches,  trs.  by  Yriarte,  III.  343. 
Destruicion  de  Constantinopla  of  Lasso 

de  la  Vega,  IL  201  n. 
Destruycion  de  Troya  of  Cepeda,  IL 

486  and  n 
Deucalion  of  Torrepalma,  III.  258  n. 
DevocioQ  de  la  cruz  of  Calderon,  IL 

368.  369 ;  Schlegel's  trans,  of,  369  n. ; 

taken  from  Aguilar,  297  n. ;  first  un- 
der another  name,  354  n. 
Devotional  poetry  of  the  Cancioneros, 

L394. 
DevRiEVT,  Edcard,  Passions-schaus- 

piel,  IL  365  n. 
Dexter,  F.  L.,  false  chronicle  of,  III. 

184  n. 
Deza  t  Attla,  entremeses  by,  II.  450 

and  n. 
Dia  grande  de  Navarra  of  Isla,  IIL  287. 
Dia  y  no,che  en  Madrid,  by  Santos,  III 

148, 140  and  n. 
Diable  boiteux  of  Le  Sago,  III.  140 

and  n. 
Diablo  cojuelo  of  Guevara,  IIL  145, 

146  n. 
Diablo,  Kl,  anda  suelto,  by  Santos,  III. 

151  and  n. 
Diablo  predicador  of  Belmontc,  IL300 

-341  and  n. 
DiAGO,  Fr.,  Anales  de   Valencia,   I. 

285  II. 
Dialects  in  Spain,  IL  23  and  n. 
lYiilogo  de  Lactancio,  by  Valdes,  II. 

20  n. 
Di^logo  de  las  lenguas.  by  Valdes.  IL 

19,  20  and  n. ;  on  the  Amadis,  I.  207 

11. ;  on  books  of  chivalry,  IL  138;  on 

the  CiCrccl  de  amor,  I.  386  n. ;  on  the 

Castilian,  IIL  11 ;  on  the  Celestina, 

L  237  n. ;  on  Juan  de  Mena,  348  n. ; 


on  proTeriM,  III.  204  and  n. ;  oa  tI- 

llancicos,  L  400  n. 

DiiQogo  de  Mercuric  y  Cuonte,  bj  Val- 
des, IL  20  a. 

DiAogot  de  amor,  by  Abarfoanel,  tn. 
by  the  Inca  Garcila«o,  III.  189. 

Dialogue  between  Love  and  an  old 
man,  L  234;  between  Soul  and  Body, 
LSOn. 

DiAMAMTB,  Juan  Baut.»  f.  1680,  dra- 
mas, IL  424,  426  and  n. ;  imitates 
Comeille,  1906  a. ;  play  on  Raquel. 
IIL  845;  plays  in  Comedias  esoogl- 
das,  445. 

Diana  enamorada  of  Montemajror,  IIL 
82-84 ;  its  great  popolarit/,  92 ;  con- 
tinued by  Peres,  84,  86  n. ;  by  Polo, 
85  and  n. ;  by  Texeda,  85  a. ;  imitated 
a  to  dioinOf  by  Ponoe,  84  a.  Se* 
Tong,  Bart 

Diana  of  Moratin,  IIL  80O. 

Diario  curioso  of  Nifo.  IIL  268  a. 

Diario  de  los  literates.  III.  268  a. ;  on 
Luzao,  268  a.;  on  Gongora,  21  a. 

Diaz,  Alonso,  f.  1611,  poem  on  the 
Madonna  of  Aguas  Ssntas,  II.  474, 
478  n. 

Diaz,  DcAaTB,  f.  1600,  bis  Conquista 
on  Granada,  IL  498,  499  a. 

Diaz.  Juav,  life  of  Avila,  IL  14  a. 

Diaz  DE  Toledo,  PEDao,  on  the  prav« 
erbs  of  Santillana  and  Seneca,  I. 
841  n. 

Diaz  del  Castillo,  BsairAi.,  f.  1608^ 
on  Cort^  IL  20  s. ;  his  Conquista, 
20  n.,  81  n.,  82  and  s. 

DiCASTiLLO,  Mioi7EL,f.  1637,  Us  Aula 
de  Dins,  III.  66  and  a. 

Dicha  y  desdicha  of  Calderon,  IL 
383  n. 

Dichnsos  hcrmanos  of  Moreto,  IL  414 
and  n. 

Dictionaries,  oldest  Spanish,  11.  22 ;  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  IIL  247- 
250  and  n. 

DiCTYs  Creteitsis,  I.  62. 

Didactic  poetry,  early,  II.  S-4S,  ITL  68; 
time    of  Pliilip    ii.,  61-64; 
amount  of,  60. 

Didactic  prose, earliest,  timaof  AUk 
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X.,  I.  41-60;  a  little  later,  62,  826- 
329 ;  time  of  Henry  i v.,  875-386 ; 
time  of  Charles  v.,  Italian  school, 
II.  5-20;  PhUip  ii.  to  v.,  III.  200,206 
-227  ;  corruption,  224-226 ;  causes 
of  failure,  226. 

Diderot,  his  Fils  naturel.  III.  845. 

Dido,  Spanish  view  of  her  character,  I. 
145  n. ;  Ercilla's,  II.  467 ;  Virues,66. 

Diego  de  AleaU  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II. 
246. 

Diego  de  Noche,  tale  of  Barbadillo,  III. 
136, 137  and  n. ;  play  of  Roxas,  137  n. 

DiEPENBROCK,     M.     VOW,     CARDINAL, 

asonantes  of,  I.  103  n. ;  translations, 

II.  89  ».,  412  n. 

DiEz,  Ant.,  collection  of  ballads.  III. 

412. 
DiEz,  F.,  Altromanische    Denkmale, 

III.  391  n  ;  on  asonantes,  I.  100  n. ; 
on  Serranas,  336  n. ;  Grammatik, 
III.  389  n  ;  Worterbuch,  IIL  68  n. 

DiEz,  GcTiERRE  DB.    See  Gamez. 

DiEZB,  J.  A.,  trs.  of  Velazquez,  III. 
281  n. 

Diferencia  de  lo  temporal  y  etemo, 
by  Niercmberg,  III.  216  ii. 

Difcrencias  de  libros  of  Vanegas,  II. 
13  n. 

Diluvio  general  of  Calderon,  II.  868  n. 

Dineros  son  calidad  of  Lope,  II.  208 
and  n. ;  used  by  Tirso,  824  and  n. 

DiNis,  of  Portugal,  introduces  Proven- 
cal, I.  282  n. 

DioDORDS  SiccLus,  ou  the  Celtibe- 
rians,  III.  377  n 

Dios  Momo  of  Noydens,  IIL  123 
and  n. 

DiosDADO  Cabat.lero,  R.,  on  Cibda- 
real.  III.  415 ;  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch,  I. 
298  n. 

D'Irlos,  Conde,  ballad.     See  Irlos. 

Disciplina  clericalis  of  Petrus  Alphon- 
8US,  I.  03,  64  n. 

Didcrcta  venganza  of  Lope,  II.  266  a. 

Discreto  of  Gracian,  III.  228.  - 

Discurso  critico  of  Zavaleta,  II.  129  n., 
III.  282  n. 

Discurso  de  las  enfermedades  of  Mari- 
ana, IIL  179,  180  M. 


Discimo  de  las  razones  of  Cevallos,  III. 

230  n. 
Discorsos  forenses  of  Melendez,  III. 

817  n. ;  poU'ticos  of  Navarrete,  216  m 
Discursos  y  novelas  of  Cortes  de  To- 

losa,  III.  146  n. 
Ditados,  what,  I.  10  n. 
Diversiones  piiblicas  of  Jovellanos,  III. 

8*24. 
Divina  semana  of  Dossi,  II.  476  n. 
Divtno   Nazareno  of   Montalvan,  II. 

316  n. 
Divino  Orf^o  of  Calderon,  IL  862-364. 
DoBLADO,  pseud,  of  J.  B.  White. 
Doce  pares,  Romancero,  L  116,  122, 

III.  76  and  n.,  412. 
Doce   trinmfos    of    Padilla,    I    873, 

374  n. 
Docientas  preguntas  of  La  Torre,  II. 

6  and  n. 
Doctor  Carlino  of  Gongora,  IL  338  n. ; 

of  Soli's,  444  n. 
Doctrina  Christiana,  poem,  c.  1382,  1. 

80  and  n. 
Doctrinal  de  cavalleros,  by  Cartagena, 

LSOOn. 
Documentos   in^ditos    of   8alv£   and 

Baranda,  II.  76  a. 
DoHRN,  C.  A.,  trs.  Moreto  and  Lope, 

II.  416  n. ;  Tirso,  824  n. 
DoMENicHi,  prevalence  of  Spanish,  II. 

25  a. 
Domestic  honor  on  the  stage,  IL  402, 

403  and  n. 
Domine  Lucas  of  CaRlzares  and  Lope, 

IL  436  and  n. 
Domingo  A  bad  de  ixm  Romances,  f. 

1248,  L  104. 
Domingo  de  Don  Bias  of  Alarcon,  II. 

334. 
Domingo  de  Silos,  by  Berceo,  I.  27. 
Dominic,  St.,  a  Spaniard,  L  409  n. 
Dominicans,  Inquisitors,  I.  408|  409  n. 
Doms,  Jaime,  piend.,  on  M ontiano,  IIL 

363  n. 
Don,  as  a  title,  I.  28  n. 
Donado    hablador,    by    TaRez,    III. 

110  a. 
Doncella  de  labor  of  Montalvan,  IL 

816  a. 
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Donoclla  Teodonii  play  of  Lope,  II. 
2:]6.  237  n.,  203  n. ;  old  tale,  236  n. 

Donde  las  dan  las  toman  of  Yriarte, 
III.  2i)8  n. 

Doncs  e  de  conccUs  of  Roig,  I.  •101  n. 

DoRAT,  imitated  by  Noro?ia,  III.  •'309. 

Dormer,  Diego  Josef,  d.  1705,  his 
Pro<;re808  de  la  historia,  III.  163  n. ; 
life  of  Zurita  and  Anales  de  Aragon, 
173  n. ,  letters  of  Mendoza,  I.  479  n. 

Dorotea  of  Lope,  written,  II.  155 ;  pub- 
lished, 188  and  n. 

Dos  amigos,  a  tale,  III.  124  and  n. 

Dos  diaiogos  of  A.  Vald<^8,  II.  20  n. 

Dossi,  Joan,  f.  1610,  his  Divina  sema- 
na,  II.  476  n. 

Double  vengeance  of  Montalvan,  II. 
.321. 

Douce,  F.,  Dance  of  Death,  I.  81  n. 

IVOuviLLE,  SiEUR.     See  Oaville. 

Doze  triuinfos  of  Padilla,  L  373,  874  n. 

Dozv,  Rechorches,  I.  11  n. ;  on  the 
Crdnica  general,  I.  144  n.,  150  n. ; 
and  Crdnica  riniada,  22  n. 

Dragon  tea  of  Lope,  II.  170,  171  and  n. 

Drake,  Sir  F,  poem  on,  by  Fitz- 
geffrey,  II.  172  n. 

Drama,  ancient  classical,  fall  of,  I.  228 ; 
driven  out  by  the  Arabs,  230. 

Drama,  Spanish,  first  appearance,  I. 
220;  mysteries,  220;  earliest  lost, 
231 ;  opinions  on  the  origin  of, 
2^>2  n. ;  Mingo  Rcvulgo  and  the  Ce- 
lestina,  232-241 ;  first  proper  secular 
dramas,  245-248;  first  acted,  248. 
240;  Enzina  and  Fernandez,  245- 
254 ;  in  Portugal,  by  Gil  Vicente, 
254-20^) ;  various  dialogues  and 
translations,  264,  205 ;  eclogue  acted 
at  Naples,  265;  no  popular  drama 
till  after  Fonlinand  and  Isabella, 
274  ;  state  of,  time  of  Charles  v.,  II. 
41-47;  of  Philip  ii.,  47-60;  at  Se- 
ville,  €1-64;  at  Valencia,  64,  65, 
106 ;  classical  drama  attempted,  66- 
70 ;  state  of,  from  Lope  de  Rue<la  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  chiefly  at  Madrid, 
70-74 ;  state  of,  time  of  Cervantes, 
II.  101-111,  124-130;  in  the  time  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  196-273;  immorality. 


230  and  n,  240  and  a.;  Lope  de 
Vega's  school,  294-345 ;  passion  for, 
by  the  nobles,  388;  opposed  by 
men  of  learning,  841 ;  and  the 
Church,  342-844;  triumphs  orer 
both,  '145  and  a.;  state  of,  in  the 
time  of  Calderon,  852-412 ;  and  of 
his  school,  413-483;  decline  of  tlie 
old  drama,  430-430;  opposed  un- 
successfully by  the  Church,  365, 
366  and  n.,  404  and  n. ;  character  of, 
in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon,  437 ;  its  author,  488 ;  iU 
actors,  438-441  and  n. ;  their  liard 
duties  and  poor  pay,  442 ;  its  plays 
acted  in  the  daytime,  its  scenery, 
443;  its  Stage  and  Patio,  its  mos- 
queteros,  444 ;  Oradas,  Caiuela,  and 
Aposentos,  tickets,  audiences,  445; 
play-bills,  446 ;  plays  /amotat  and 
loas,  447,  448 ;  first  Jornada,  and  its 
entremes,  449;  second  and  third 
Jornadas  and  their  entremeses,  450 ; 
saynetes,  451 ;  dancing,  Xacarts 
and  Zarabandas,  451-453;  general 
character,  453;  great  number  of 
writers,  341  a.,  454 ;  royal  patronage, 
455;  vast  numliers  of  plays,  456; 
tone  and  costume,  457;  exclusiTely 
national,  457,  458;  state  of,  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  beginniuf 
of  the  nineteenth.  III.  335-364 ;  op- 
posed still  by  the  Church,  363  and  e. 
Dramas,  often  acted  and  not  printed, 
II.  203  and  n. ;  much  in  the  nature 
of  tales,  260-264,  IIL  152;  Mon- 
talvan's  theory  of,  IL  820,  321  a.; 
immorality  of,  239  and  a. ;  yet  acted 
in  religious  houses,  216,  440  a.,  IIL 
65  n. ;  domestic  honor  in,  IL  408; 
403 ;  duels  in,  408,  404  a. ;  Algerine 
captivity  in,  427  n, ;  religioiu  Ugfal 
and  worldly,  368  and  a.,  871  and 
n.,  372  and  n. ;  titles  of,  207  and  a. ; 
written  by  several  persons,  420,  4Sl 
n..  422  n. ;  some  acted  only  before 
the  king,  456  n.  ;  improvisated,  IIL 
32  ;  stolen  by  the  booksellers,  IL  208 
n.,  354  a.,  857  a.,  439  a.,  IIL  445, 440 ; 
collections  of  old  dramas,  443-440  i 
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hospitals  draw  revenue  from  thea- 
tres, II.  344  n. 

Dramatic  poets,  their  consideration,  II. 
438  and  n. ;  their  troubles,  439  and 
n. ;  their  numbers,  341  n.,  454. 

Drogag  y  medicinas  of  Acosta,  III.  206 
and  n. 

Drvdev  on  Fletcher,  II.  134  n.;  used 
Calderon,  802  and  n. 

Duardos,  Don,  of  Vicente,  I.  261. 

Duardos  segondo,  romance,  I.  213. 

Du  Bart  AS,  imitated  by  Azevedo,  II. 
477. 

Du  Canoe,  Ch.  Du  Frbske,  on  Cata- 
lan and  Valencian  dialects,  I.  290  n. 

Ddchesxe,  trs.  by  Isla,  III.  294  n. 

Duelos  de  amor  y  lealtad  of  Calderon, 
II.  399. 

Duels,  II.  403,  404  and  n. ;  last  by 
authority  in  Spain,  401  and  n. 

DceSas,  Jcjan  de,  I.  366  n. 

Duefias,  Las,  of  Benevente,  II.  211  n. 

Duende,  what,  II.  393  n. 

Duennas  disliked,  II.  97  n. 

Du  Meril,  E.,  on  modern  drama,  I. 
229  n. 

Dunham  on  the  Partidas,  I.  47  n. ;  on 
the  Cid,  11  /I. ;  on  Berceo,  30  n. 

Duque  de  Muscovia  of  Lope,  II.  231  r. 

Duque  de  Viseo  of  Quintana.  III.  357. 

DuRAV,  AousTiN,  on  the  Crdnica  rim- 
ada,  I.  22  n.\  on  Baena,  388  n. ;  on 
the  Cancioneros,  392  n. ;  on  the  Es- 
trella  of  Ixjpe,  II.  229  n.  ;  on  Cal- 
deron, 384  n. ;  edits  La  Cruz,  III. 
351  n. ;  edits  Romanceros,  413 ;  in- 
fluenced by  Biihl  Von  Faber,  I. 
252  n. 

Durandarte,  ballad,  I.  121. 

D'Urfey,  T.,  his  Astrea,  III.  92,  153; 
play  on  D.  Quixote,  440. 

DuTTEXHOFER,  F.  M.,  trs.  ballads,  I. 
128  «. 

Du  VERDI  EE,  continues  Amadis,  I.  210. 

Eannes  DE  ZuRARA,  chronicles,  1. 198. 
Eberhard,  engraver.  II.  354  n. 
Ecclesiastical  wealth.  III.  230  n. 
Ecco  polytico  of  Melo,  III.  26  n. 
Eclogues  of  Enzina,  L  247-253;  of  the 


Question  de  amor,  385;  of  Garci- 

lasso,  452-454 ;  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II. 

188,  197,  258,  259;  of  many  others, 

III.  53-56 ,  of  Melendez,  312 ;  often 

acted.  II.  188,  258. 
Edgeworth,  Miss,  her  fictions,   IL 

876. 
Educacion  popular   of   Campomanes, 

III.  231  n.,  274  n. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  Spain,  I. 

161. 
Eietos  de  amor,  tales  collected  by  Ro- 

bles,  IIL  145  and  n. 
Egemplar  portico  of  Cueva,  III.  62, 

63  n. 
EicHENDORFF,    J.    VON,    translations 

from  the  Conde  Lucanor,  I.  68  n. ; 

from  Calderon,  II.  412  n. 
EiCHHORN,  J.  G.,  Literary  history,  L 

81. 
Elegias  of  Castellanos,  II.  471,  472  n. 
Elegies,  xvi.  and  xvii.  cent.  III.  51- 

53. 
Elisa  Dido  of  Virues,  II.  65. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  age  of,  I.  417; 

Lope  de  Vega  on,  II.  187  ;  relations 

with  Ant.  Perez.  III.  165, 167  n. 
Ella,  Fr.,  trs.   of  Persiles  y   Sigis- 

munda,  II.  134  n. 
Ellendorf,  J.,  on  the  Spanish  church, 

L  314  n. 
Elogios  of  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  III.  76  n. 
Eloquence,  forensic,   why  little.  III. 

155,  156;  pulpit,  156-161. 
Eloquencia  del  silencio  of  Zevallos,  III. 

256  and  n. 
Eloquencia  espafiola  of  Artiga,  III.  266 

and  n. ;    of   Capmany,   161   n. ;    of 

Paton,  218  w. 
Embaxador  of  Vera  y  Zuniga,  HI.  214, 

215  n. 
Embidia  de  la  nobleza  of  Lope,  II. 

268  n. 
Emblems,  what,  III.  64.  65  and  it. 
Emigrados,  Ocios  de,  IIL  370  n. 
Empeffos  de  seis  boras,  not  of  Cal- 
deron, II.  392  n. ;  trs.  by  Tuke,  392  a. 
Empefios  del  mentir  of  Mendoza,  II. 

338  n.,  ni.  297  a. 
Empire,  universal,  hoped,  in.  96. 
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Empreaas  niilitares,  tn.  TTUoa,  L  440  m. 

Empresas  politicas  of  Fazardo,  IIL 
215,  216  n. 

Empretias  llterarias  de  D.  Quixote,  by 
Anzarena,  III.  441. 

En.  a  tiOe,  I.  287  n. 

Ejiamorada  Elisea  of  CoTarmbiaB 
Uerrera,  III.  89  n. 

Enamorados  of  Trigueros,  II.  100  a. 

Enano  de  las  Miuas  of  CubiUo»  IL  422 
n..  III.  42  n. 

Ekciso,  Bart.  Lopez  de,  f.  1586,  his 
Desengafio  de  celos,  IIL  88  and  a. 

Enciso,  Diego  Ximenez  de,  drama- 
tist, II.  337,  494  n. 

Enciso  or  Anciso,  Pedro  Ximenez 
DE,  Hrincipe  Don  Cfirios,  II.  74  n. 

Encisso  y  Monzon,  Juan  Fran,  de, 
f .  1604,  his  Christiada,  IL  477, 478  n. 

Endechas  of  La  Torre,  III.  62,  63  n. 

Enemiga  favorable  of  Tarrega,  II.  297 
and  n. 

Enf  ermedades  de  la  Compafiia  of  Mari- 
ana, III.  170,  180  and  n. 

EngaiHos  deste  siglo  of  Lamarca,  III. 
124  n. 

Engafios,  Tx)s,  of  Lope  de  Kueda,  II.  48. 

Enga!ios  y  desengaHos  of  Zatrilla,  III. 
128  n. 

Engeiios,  Libro  de  los,  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  I.  58  n. 

England,  mysteries  in,  I.  220. 

England's  Helicon,  trs.  from  Monte- 
mayor,  III.  82  n. 

EngUmd,  Spanish  literature  in,  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  III.  82  n. 

English  ballads,  I.  i:».  140. 

English  and  Spanish  drama,  II.  457. 

Enio  of  Calderon,  II.  367  and  n. 

Enrique  el  Enfermo  attributed  to 
Philip  IT.,  II.  fm  n. 

Enriqurz,  Andres  Gil.  dramatist,  II. 
337,  423  n. 

Enriqurz,  Fadrique,  d.  1538,  El  Al- 
mirante,  II.  3,  4  n. ;  letters  to  Gue- 
vara, 17. 

Enriqurz,  Luis,  El  Abnirante,  at- 
tacks Herrera,  I.  455  a. 

Enriqdez,  RoDRioo,  dramatist,  11. 
446  a. 


Enriqubs  QoMEMf  AvT.,  t  1068|  dn« 
mas,  IL  422,  423  a. ;  Suuon,  477, 
478  a.;  Siglo  PitagMoo^  IIL  111 
and  a. 

Ens,  Caspar,  trs.  Qumuui  de  AIIip 
rache,  IIL  103  a. 

Ensayo  sobre  el  teRtro  of  Latre^  IIL 
312. 

En8e9ada,  report  on  cnltnie,  IIL  283; 
merits,  284  a. 

Entremeses,  earliett,  I.  231  and  a.,  IL 
67,  196  a.,  449,  460  a. ;  someUmes 
sung,  432,  438  a. ;  by  Calderoa,  854 
a. ;  by  Cancer  and  othera,  428  a. ;  in 
Autos,  253,  254 ;  of  OerTantet,  124, 
128;  of  Lope,  206;  of  Qnevedo,  838 
a. ;  of  Candamo,  431 ;  of  GafiiBarei^ 
436  a. 

Entremetido  of  Quevedo,  IL  201. 

Entretenido  of  Tdrtolea  and  Momma. 
IIL  142  a.,  280  and  a. 

Entretenimiento  de  las  Mnsas,  hf  La 
Torre,  IIL  26  a. 

Enxiemplos,  what,  I.  66  a^  74 ;  Libio 
de,  I.  68  a. 

Enzina,  Juan  de  la,  d.  1534,  life,  L 
245;  works,  246;  Representacioiica» 
246 ;  trs.  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  247 ; 
original  eclogues  acted,  248,  IL 
258;  their  character,  L  240-253 ;  on 
asonantes  and  consonantes,  100  a.; 
ballads,  108 ;  imlUtions  of,  IL  46  a.; 
did  not  write  a  pbiy  for  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  L  232  a ; 
his  Poetica,  III.  265. 

Enzina,  Juan  de  la,/MeN<f.  of  J.  F.  de  Isle. 

Enzina,  Serastian  ob  ia,  f.  1708L 
l^rotesUnt,  1. 420  a. 

Enzinas.  Francisco  db,  f.  1543^  his 
Spanish  Testament,  1. 425  a. ;  imprl^ 
onmcnt,  426  a. 

Enzinas,  Pedro  dr,  f.  1606^  paatonl 
poetry,  IIL  66  and  a.,  426,  430l 

Epic  poetry.    5se  NarratiTe  poeUy. 

Epicedio  of  Romero,  I.  343  a. 

Epictrtus,  trs.  by  Queredo,  IL  S86l 

Epigrammatic  poetry,  IIL  57-50. 

Epistles,  poetical,  IIL  47. 

Epistolario  Christiano  of  Al.  dt  H» 
rosco.  III.  211  a. 
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EpittoUry  correspondence,  HI.  162- 

170. 

EpfstoUs  familiares  of  Guevara,  IL  17. 

Era,  Spanish,  what,  1. 10  n. 

Erasmus,  on  Valdes,  II.  20  n. 

Erg  ILL  A,  Alonso  de,  f.  1590,  U.  463- 
408;  in  England,  463;  in  Arauco, 
464;  duel,  464;  in  the  expedition 
against  Aguirre,  465 ;  poverty,  465 ; 
his  Araucana,  465-468;  borrows  a 
line  from  GarcUasso,  I.  451  a. ;  dis- 
respectfully treated  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
II.  231  n. ;  Aprobacion  to  Fr.  de  la 
Torre,  282,  283  and  n. ;  enriches  the 
CasUlian,  III.  247. 

Erotodidascalus  of  Barth,  III.  86  n. 

Erro  on  the  Basque,  III.  376  a. 

Erudicion  po^tica  of  Cascales,  III. 
266  n. 

Eruditos  £  la  violeta  of  Cadahalso,  III. 
803, 304  n. 

Ervino,  G.  W.,  Primitive  language  of 
Spain,  III.  876  n. 

EscALANTE,  Bbrnardimo  db,  f.  1588, 
dialogues,  II.  11  n. 

Escdndalo  de  Grecia,  play  attributed  to 
Calderon,  II.  357  n. 

Escanderbech,  auto  of  Montalvan,  11. 
320. 

Escarmientos  de  Jacinto  of  Villal- 
pando,  IIL  145  and  a. ;  para  cuerdos 
ofTirso,  IL  828. 

Escamio,  Juegos  de,  what,  I.  280  it. 

Esclava  de  su  galan  of  Lope,  II.  208, 
234. 

Esclavo  del  demonic  of  Mint  de  Mescua, 

II.  330;  en  grilles  de  oro  of  Can- 
damo,  431. 

Esclavos  en  Argel  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
borrowed  partly  from  Cervantes,  IL 
104  n.,  126  and  n. 

Escobar,  Juan  de,  Romancero  del  Old, 

III.  75  and  n.,  412. 

Escobar,  Luis  de,  f.  1552,  his  CCCC 

Respuestas,  II.  4,  5  and  n. 
Escobar  t    Mendoza,  Ant.   db,  d. 

1668,  poems  on  the  Madonna  and 

Loyola,  II.  477,  478  n. 
EscoiQuiz,  Juan  db,  f.  1814,  III.  329, 

830  and  n. ;  persecuted,  870. 


Escondido,  El,  y  la  tapada  of  Calderon, 
II.  402  n.,  405. 

Escorial,  notices  of,  by  Mendoza,  Mari- 
ana, 1. 486  n. ;  and  Siguenza,  IIL  176 
n. ;  revolution  of,  366. 

EscosDRA,  P.  DE  LA,  ou  early  reprcscu- 
Utions  of  plays,  II.  202  a. ;  his  Ni  rey 
ni  roque,  III.  10  a. 

EscoYEDo,  murder  of,  IIL  164. 

ESCRIVA,  COMENDADOR,  f.  1510,  L  264, 

265, 402  R. ;  used  by  Cervantes,  Lope, 
and  Calderon,  IL  386. 

EscRi  VA,  Juan,  Valencian  poet,f.  1497, 
L307. 

Escudero,  what.  III.  108  a. 

EscueU  de  Celestina  of  SaUu  Barba- 
dillo,  1. 248;  de  la  amistad  of  Fomer, 
IIL  319  a. 

Escurial.    See  EscoriaL 

Esf  uerzo  b^ico  henSyco  of  Palacios  Bu- 
bios,  II.  13  and  n. 

EsLAVA,  Ant.  de,  f.  1609,  tales,  IIL 
187,  188  and  n. 

Eslava  de  Ronda,  p$eud,  of  Sedano. 

Esop,  trs  ,  IIL  806  n. 

Espagne  litt^raire  of  Bricaire,  IIL  204  a. 

Espafia  defendida  of  Figueroa,  IL 
502  n. 

Espafiol  en  Oran  of  Barrios,  II.  424. 

Espaflol  mas  amante,  play  on  Maciss, 
L  880  n. 

Espaliola  inglesa  of  Cervantes,  II.  120, 
122. 

Espafioles  en  Chili  of  Gonzalez  de  Bus- 
toe,  IL  469  R. 

Espejo  of  Alfonso  x.,  L  45. 

Espina,  Coloquios  de,  of  Sedano,  III. 
298  R. 

EftpiNEL,  VicBNTB,  f.  1625,  lyrical 
poetry.  IIL  5  and  a. ;  satires,  49 ; 
pastoral  poetry,  56;  trs.  Horace's  Arte 
po^tica,  62  and  n. ;  ballads,  76 ;  his 
Marcos  de  Obregon,  106-109,  15^ 
294 ;  at  the  festival  of  San  Isidro,  II. 
181;  acquaint^]  with  Cervantes,  117. 

EspineUu,  what,  IIL  107. 

EspiNOLA,  MARQufts  DB,  Lope's  dia- 
logue in  honor  of,  IL  258  r. 

EspiNOSA,  Cardinal,  quarrel  with  Cia- 
neros,  IL  74  a. 
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EspiNOSA,  Gab.  de,  El  pastelero  de 

Madrigal,  III.  9  n. 
EspiNosA,  Nic,  f.  1555,  Orlando  Fu- 

ri080,  II.  462  and  n.,  479,  480  n. 
EspiNOSA,  Pedro  de,  his  Floret  de 

poetas  ilustres,  II.  279,  III.  12  and  n., 

13  and  n.,  50. 
E8PIN088A,    Fel.  Lccio  db,  f.  1674, 

lyrical  poetry,  III.  43  and  n. ;  letters, 

169  N. 
Esplandian,  romance,  I.  207-209. 
Esprit  folic  t  of  Hauteroclie  from  Calde- 

ron,  II.  394  n. 
EsQCiLACiiE,  Fr.  de  Borja,  Prince,  d. 

1058,  Napoles  recu{>crada,   II.   504 

and  n. ;    Meditaciones,  III.  41  n. ; 

lyrical  poetry,  40,  41  and  n. ;  satire, 

50 ;  elegies,  52 ;  pastoral  poetry,  60 ; 

epigrams,  58  ;  ballads,  74. 
Esquires,  what,  III.  108  and  n. 
Esquivias,  notices  by   Cervantes,  II. 

101  and  n. 
Essex,  Lord,  at  Cadiz,  II.  114 ;  letters 

of  Perez  to.  III.  167  n. 
Estado  de  los  bienaventurados,  by  Roa, 

III.  219  n. 
Estados  de  la  espiritual  Jerusalem,  by 

Marquez.  III.  214  n. 
Estados,  Libro  de  los,  by  D.  Juan  Man- 
uel, I.  58  n. 
Estafeta  del  Dios  Momo,  by  Barbadillo, 

II.  180  w.,  III.  137  n. 
Estala,  on  Fr.  de  la  Torre,  II.  283  n. 
EsTELLA,  DiEoo  DE,  d.   1578,  didac- 
tic prose.  III.  210  n. 
EsTEVANiLLO.    See  Gonzalcz,  E. 
Estrada,  Diego,  Dtqi-e  de,  f.  1640, 

improvisatcd    draniai*,    II.    339  n. ; 

dramas  on  his  own  life,  455  n. ;  poem 

on  the  Marquis  of  Stn.  Cruz,  502  n. 
Estrada,  Juan   de,  f.   1532,  trs.  the 

Scala  Paradisi,  III.  160  ii. 
Estrado  cntico  on  Marinna,  III.  180  n. 
EsTRELLA,  Calvetk  DE.    Set  Calveto. 

ESTRELLA,    Pa  I- LINO    DE    LA.    d.    1683, 

lyrical  poetry,  III.  43  and  n. 
Estrella  de  Se villa,  play  of  Lopi?  de  Ve- 
ga, II.  229,  230;  character  of  Ortiz 
in,  200;  altered  by  Trigueros,  III. 
343  n. 


Estudiot  generalei.    See  Unirenitiet. 
EsTuftioA,  Lope  db.    See  Stuliiga. 
Esveroy  Almedora,  by  Maury,  1. 175  m. 
Etymologiarum  llbri  of  San  laidro,  I  XL 

385  n. 
Eudoxia  of  Montengon,  III.  809  m. 
Eufemia  of  Lope  de  Uueda,  II.  49. 
Eufrosina  of  Vasconcellos,  1. 241  and  ». 
Euphuists  in  England,  III.  17. 
Euripides,    translated  by  Botcan,   I. 

440 ;  by  Oliva,  II.  49 ;  by  Abril,  60. 
Europa  of  Villamediana,  II.  487. 
Eusebio  of  Montengon,  III.  809. 
Eustorgio  y  Clorilena  of    Suarez  de 

Mendoza,  II.  135  n. 
Everett.  A.  H.,  Preface,  xvi ;  on  Gil 

Bias,  III.  295  n. 
EviA,  Jacinto  de,  f.  1670,  lyrical  poe- 

try.  III.  48  and  n. 
ExiCmen  de  Ingeniot,  by  Huarte,  III. 

219  It. 
Examen  de  I'Examen  det  espriti,  by 

Guibelet,  III.  219  n. 
Examen  de  maridoa,  by  Alarcon,  IL 

3^)6.  III.  219  R. 
Examen  del  Antiquixote,  II.  129  n. 
Excelencias,  Cinco,  del  EspaRd  of  PeBa- 

losa  y  Mondragon,  I.  488  m. 
Excelencias  de  EspaRa  of  Madera,  I. 

410  n. 
Exemplares  noveUu,  wliat,  II.  119  a. 

See  Novelas. 
Exemplo  mayor  de  la  desdicha,  IL 

232  n. 
Exemplos,  Libro  de  los,  I.  68  n. 
Exemplos,  what,  I.  05  n. 
Exercicio  de  perfecdon  of  Rodriguez 

III.  211  n. 
ExiMENO,  Ant.  db,  on  Cenrantea,  IL 

148  n. 
Exortacion  amistosa  of  Radondo,  III. 

330  n. 
Expedicion  de  Catalanes  of  Moncada, 

III.  ]91,  192  R. 
ExiK>riencias  de  amor   y  fort  una    of 

F.  de  Quintana,  III.  91  and  n. 
Exposiciondel  Psalterioof  Valdivielao, 

II.  476  n. 
Expurgation  of  books  by  the  InqiilA 

tion,  I.  394  n. 
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Ez,  ft  patronymic,  L  12  n. 

EZQUERRA,  JOACHIN,  OD  SftO  IsidrO,  IL 

165  n. 

Fables  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  1. 64, 65  and 
n. ;  of  Hita,  76,  77  and  n. ;  of  Leyba, 
II.  4*2*2 ;  of  Lup.  de  Argensola,  III. 
48 ;  of  Mey,  307  n. ;  of  Yriarte,  806 
and  n. ;  of  Samaniego,  807,  808  and 
n. ;  few  in  Spanish,  306  n. 

Fabulario  of  Seb.  Mey,  III.  306  n. 

Fttbulas,  or  tales  in  verse,  II.  487. 

Fabulero  of  Nieto  de  Molina,  II.  487  n. 

Facius,  Bart.,  on  Alfonso  T.of  Ara- 
gon,  I.  317  n. ;  on  the  battle  of  Pon- 
za,  339  n. 

Factor,  Pedro  Nic,  d.  1588,  painter, 
II.  466  n. 

Faoacot,  Catalan  poet,  I.  297. 

Faith,  religious,  trait  of  Spanish  char- 
acter, I.  93. 

Falso  Nuncio  de  Portugal.  See  Saave- 
dra,  A.  P.  de. 

Faraa  inmortal  del  Fenix  de  Europa 
by  Pe?ia,  Fama  postuma  de  Lope  de 
Vega,  by   Montalvan,  II.  190  n. 

Familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  what,  II. 
165  n. ;  Lope  de  Vega  was  one,  176. 

Famosa  applied  to  comedias,  II.  447. 

Fanshawe,  Lady,  on  Rana,  an  actor, 
11.441  n. 

Fanshawe,  Sir  R., account  of  a  royal 
Spanish  festival  from  Mendoza,  and 
translation  of  Mendoza's  Querer  por 
solo  querer,  II.  211  n.,  832  n. ;  on 
loas,  447  n. 

Fantasias  de  un  susto,  by  Moya,  IIL 
142  and  n. 

Far9a  en  manera  de  tragedia,  1587,  IL 
45  ». 

Farfan,  F.  de  la  Torre,  on  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, I.  32  n. 

Faria  y  Sousa,  M.  de,  d.  1640,  oldest 
Portuguese  poetry,  I.  88 ;  his  Noches 
Claras,  III.  219  and  n. ;  on  books  of 
chivalry,  II.  140  n. 

Farmer,  IL,  on  Montemayor,  III.  82a. 

Farnese,  Alex.,  poem  on,  II.  498. 

Farsalia  of  Jauregui,  III.  34,  85  and  n. 

Farsas  of  Enzina,  L  247  n. 


Farsas  of  Timoneda,  IL  57. 

Farsas  del  Sacramento,  II.  252  n. 

Father  outwitted  of  Holcroft,  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  II.  257. 

Fauribl,  C,  ed.  of  Croisade  contre 
les  Albigeois,  I.  27  n.,  281  n. ;  Karl  le 
Mainet,  146  n. ;  on  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 
156  n. ;  his  Gaule  m^ridionale.  III. 
376  n. 

Faust  of  Goethe,  II.  369. 

Faxardo.     See  Saavedra  Faxardo. 

Febrer,  Andres,  f.  1428,  Catalan  trs. 
of  Dante,  L  297,  818. 

Fbbrbr,  Jaimb,  f.  1276,  poetical  in- 
scriptions by,  I.  284  n. 

Fbliciaii a,  daughter  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
IL  163. 

Felicidad  de  la  vida  del  campo,  by 
Yriarte,  IIL  312,  313  n. 

Felicissima  vicioria  de  Lepanto,  by 
Cortereal,  IL  496  and  n. 

Felixmarte  de  Hircania,  romance,  I. 
216. 

Feltham,  Owbn,  Resolves,  IIL  216. 

F^nelon's  T^l^maque  imitated  by 
Montengon,  III.  809;  Moraes  on,  255. 

Fenix  castellano  of  Mendoza,  III.  42  n. 

Fenix  de  Espafia,  a  play  like  a  sermon, 
II.  872  fi. 

Fenollar,  Bern,  de,  Valencian  poet, 
f.  1474,  L  305,  306. 

Fbnouillet,  L'HonnSte  criminel,  IIL 
846  n. 

Fenton,  Gbopfrbt,  trs.  from  Gue- 
vara, n.  17  n. 

Ferdinand,  8aint,  d.  1252,  notices  of, 
L  82  and  n.,  89, 44 ;  loves  letters,  95; 
intolerant,  82  n.,  406  n. ;  in  Calderon, 
IL  861. 

Fbrdinand  the  Just  of  Aragon,  L 
295,804. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  d.  1510, 
threatens  the  Pope,  I.  314  n. ;  at- 
tempt to  assassinate,  879  n. ;  favors 
the  Inquisition,  408;  connection  with 
ViUalobos,  n.  6. 

Fbrdinand  and  Isabella,  chronicles 
of,  L  171-173;  effect  of  their  reign 
on  the  Castilian  dialect,  308 ;  letters 
in  the  time  of,  434 ;  0  viedo  on,  IL  3& 
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Ferdinakd  it.,  reign  of,  1. 168. 
Ferdinand  vi.,  d.  1769,  reign  of,  IIL 

278,  288, 284 ;  poetry  in  the  time  of, 

280  and  n. 
Ferdinand  vii.,  d.  1883,  letters  in  the 

reign  of,  Preface,  xv,  Ul.  807-870. 
Ferdinand,    Cardinal-Infants,   d. 

1041,  IL  431  and  n.,  III.  39  n. 
Ferdinand,  Emferor  of   Germany, 

connection  with  Castillejo,  I.  462. 
Ferdinand,  Prince,  orders  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  Cid  to  be  published,  L 

163  n. 
Fernan  Gonzalez,  the  hero  of  Castile, 

L  66  n. ;  old  poem  on,  83-86 ;  ballads 

on,  120  and  n. ;  chronicle  abridged, 

196  n. ;  poem  on,  by  Arredondo,  IL 

462  n. 
Fernandez,  Alfonbo,  f.    1610^    his 

Partcnopea,  I.  860  n. 
Fernandez,  Diooo,  f.  1687,  his  Du- 

ardos  segondo,  I.  213. 
Fernandez,  Jeron.,  his  Belianis  de 

Grecia,  I.  210  n. 
Fernandez,  Lucas,  f.  1614,  imitates 

Enzinas,  I.  263. 
Fernandez,  Ramon  db,  Bomancero,  I. 

466  ;i.,  m.  412. 
Fernandez,  Sebastian,  his  PoUciana, 

L  241,  242  n. 
Fernandez  Guerra  t  Orbb,  A.,  edits 

Quevedo,  II.  274  n. 
Fernandez  Guerra  y  Orbb,  L.,  edits 

Mureto,  II.  414  n. 
Fernandez  y  Pebalta,  Juan,  f.  1001, 

tales,  IIL  141  andn. 
Fernando  u  Sevilla  restaurada  of  Vera 

y  Figuoroa,  L  103  n.,  II.  60:),  604  n. 
Febrandis,  Vicente,  f.  1611,  Valen- 

cian  poet,  I.  307. 
Febbar,  N.  trs.,  Valdcs,  IL  20  n. 
Ferrara,  Jews'  Bible,  I.  41  n.,  426r. 
Febbeiba,  Antonio,  d.  1609,  his  Cas- 
tro, IL  07  n. ;    on  the  Amadis,  I. 

200  R. 
Febbeiba,    Bebnabda    de,    d.   1044, 

HoRpaRa  libertada,  IL  6a%  604  n. ; 

ballads,  III.  77. 
Febbeb,  Bonifacio,  d.  1177,  trs.  of 

Bible  into  Valcncian,  I.  311  n. 


Fbrur,  Ji7av,  f.  1618^  U*  Tntedt 
de  Ims  comediM,  IL  MO  ■. ;  on  plajt 
privately  giten,  n.  866  b.  iSesBiabe 
y  Vidal. 

Ferreb  db  Casdova,  Lcib,  d.  1641, 
defence  of  dnuna^  IL  846  m. 

Fbrbbr  del  Kio,  Avtonio,  oo  Peter 
the  Cruel,  L  166 b.;  hit  Deudencw 
de  Espalim,  IL 4n.,  IIL  I84ii.;  on  the 
uniTertitiea,  286  b.  ;  on  MezU,  IL 
28  a. 

Febbbbas,  Juan,  d.  1786,  hiitoiian, 
retracts  a  statement  by  order  of 
Phdip  T.,  UL  276  and  m.  ;  his  his- 
tory, 270  M.;  on  the  Cid,  L  14 b. 

Febbus,  Mabstbo,  auto  by,  IL  S62  a. 

Fbbbus,  Pbdbo,  poet,  L  196,  866 ;  on 
Amadis,  202  a. 

Feyjo6,  Benito,  d.  1764,  woiks,  IQ. 
270-274;  on  Don  Enrique  de  VUlena, 

I.  826  a. ;  on  tlie  Falso  Nando,  III. 
112  a.;  on  Huarte.  219  n.  ;  defended 
by  Isla,  294  N. ;  by  Sanniento,  SW 
and  a. 

Fianza  satisfecha  of  Lope  de  Vegn,  IL 

244. 
Fiction,  romantic,  origin,  L  197,  SOQ, 

II.  134,  UL  890,  891 ;  time  of  Fei^ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  L  882-686; 
failure  of,  lU.  163,  164.  See  Bo- 
mances  of  chivalry. 

Fiction,  pastoral,  origin,  UI.  60;  pop- 
ularity, 02 ;  decay,  74. 

Fiction,  serious,  zvi.  and  xTii.  cent, 
IIL  114;  httle  culUvated,  121-126; 
f aUure,  128 ;  tales,  129-164. 

Fiera,  La,  of  Calderon,  IL  361  a. 

FiesU  de  U  boda  of  Barfaedillo,  IIL 
137  R. ;  de  los  carros,  what,  IL  961. 

Fiestas  de  Denia  of  Lope,  II.  168  a. 

Fiestas  de  toros  of  Moratin,  IIL  601  a. 

FiouEBAS,  JoBBpA,  BCtrets,  IIL  662  a. 

FiouEBOA,  Babt.  Catbasco  on.  Sm 
Cayrasco. 

FiouBBOA,  Cbist.  Sdabbb  db,  f. 
1621 ;  his  Constante  Amaiylis,  IIL 
90  and  a. ;  life  of  Marquis  of  CaBetCb 
II.  469  n. ;  Espafia  defendida,  602  a. ; 
elegies,  III.  62 ;  pastoral  poetry,  66; 
tales,  184  and  a. ;  Paiagero^  218  uiA 
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fi. ;  on  Justa  poetica,  II.  180  n. ;  on 
tailors,  54  n.;  on  dancing,  462  n. ; 
on  the  drama  of  his  time,  842 ;  on  Co- 
mediat  de  Santos,  371  n. ;  on  play- 
writers,  438 ;  on  Comedias  de  ruido, 
443 ;  on  the  Asneida.  491  and  n. ;  on 
pulpit  eloquence.  III.  161  n. ;  his 
Pla^a  universal,  214  n  ,  II.  452  n., 
472  n. ;  on  Velarde,  I.  331  n. ;  on 
Pretend ientes,  III.  19  n. ;  on  addi- 
tions to  Spanish  vocabulary,  II.  21 
n. ;  on  pastorals,  157  n. ;  on  Lope 
de  Vega,  262  n. ;  on  the  vegete,  264 
n. ;  on  duels,  403  n. 

FiouEROA,  DiEoo  DE,  dramatist,  II. 
446  n. 

FiGUEROA,  Fr.  DE,  d.  1620,  blank 
verse,  L  441  n. ;  in  the  GaUtea,  II. 
09 ;  lyrical  poetry,  III.  5  and  n. ; 
eclogues,  5.3. 

FiGUEROA,  J.  L.,  trs.  of  Sismondi,  L 
31  n. 

FiGUEROA,  Lope  de,  commands  the 
regiment  of  Cervantes^  II.  94  n. ; 
noticed  by  Calderon,  ib,  and  879 
and  n. 

FiGUEROA,  RoQUE  DE,  an  actor,  IL 
228,  440. 

Figuron  plays,  wliat,  IL  415 ;  by  Calii- 
zares,  435. 

Filicaja's  odes,  II.  89. 

Filida  of  Montalvo,  III.  86  and  n. 

Fills  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL  160  and  n., 
161  and  n.,  189  n. 

FiLLEAu  DE  St.  Martin,  trt.  of  D. 
Quixote,  IIL  488  n. 

Filomena  of  Lope  de  Veg^  IL  184. 

FiLONoo,  Aknaldo,  pseud. t  his  Desen- 
gaHo  d  malos  traductores,  IIL  16  n. 

Filosofia  antigua  poetica  of  Pinciano, 
III.  265  and  ».,  IL  342  n. 

Filosofia  de  la  eloquencia  of  Capmany, 
IIL  162  n. 

Filosofia  vulgar  of  Mai  Lara,  HI.  208 
and  n. 

Filosofo,  El,  of  Texada.  III.  126  n.*' 
del  aldea  of  Velazquez,  IIL  221  n. 

FiNLAY,  G.,  MedisBval  Greece,  1. 286  a. 

Firmeza  en  los  imposibles  of  Altamira- 
no,  III.  148  n. 


Finnexas  de  Isabela  of  Gdngora,  IL 

888  and  n. 
FisicoSp  Dos,  of  Vicente,  L  262  n. 
FiTzoBFFRET,  C,  on  Sir  F.  Drake,  IL 

172  n. 
Fitzgerald,  E.,  trs.  of  Calderon,  IL 

412  n. 
Flattery,  by  Calderon,  IL   405,   406 

and  11. 
FLtcHiER'a  Theodosius,  trt.  by  Isla, 

IIL  294  n. 
Fleoetontb,    Capitan,  f.  1609,  hit 

Lidaoeli,  etc.,  IIL  122, 128  and  a. 
Flema  de  Pedro  Hernandez  of  Garcia, 

IIL  147, 148  and  a. 
Fletcher  the  dramatist,  used  Persiles 

y  Sigismunda,  II.  188  n. ;  his  Rule  a 

wife,  IIL  137  n. 
Flor  de  romances,  IIL  74,  407-411 ;  L 

125  n.,  126  n. 
Flora  MaltabadiUa  of   BarbadiUo,  L 

241  and  n..  III.  137  n. 
Floral  games,  I.  298. 
Florando  de  Castilla,  by  Hieron.  de 

Huerta,  II.  480  n. ;  de  Inglaterra,  a 

romance,  L  216. 
Florentina,    Sancta,    by   Yepes,    IIL 

219  n. 
Flores  of  Espinosa,  III.  12  and  n.,  18 

and  n. 
Flores  sagradas  del  Pamaso,  III.  257 

and  n. 
Flores,  Joaft  M.  db,  edits  Alvaro  de 

Luna's  Chronicle,  1. 180  n.;  Castillo's 

Crdnica  de  Enrique  iv.,  170  n. 
Flores,  Juan  db,  f.  1521,  his  Aurelio 

6  Isabela.  IIL  114,  115  and  n. 
Flores,  Pedro  db,  ballads,  I.  126  n., 

136,  139  n  ;  in.  408. 
FLOREz,HB!rRiQUB,his  HespaRa  sagra- 

da,  IIL  392  n. ;  Roman  battles  in 

Spain,  381  n. 
Florian,  J.  C-,  his  Gonsalve  de  Cor- 

doue.  III.  122 ;  his  translations  from 

Cervantes's  tales,  IL  123  a.;   Don 

Quixote,  IIL  438 ;  Yriarte,  800  n. 
Florian,   Joaw    Rod.,  his    Comedia 

Florinea,  I.  241,  242  n. 
Florida  Blanca,  minister.  III.  284; 

on  Lampillas,  450. 
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Florida,  Hiatorj  of,  by  Garcilasso,  IIL 

100. 
Floriiiea,  by  Florian,  1.  241,  242  n. 
Florisando,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Florisol  de  Niquoa,  a  romance,  I.  209. 
Flouus,  on  Numaniia,  II.  lOG  n. 
Flos  Sanctorum  of  Hibadeneyra,  III. 

170  n. 
Foe,  Daniel  de.    See  De  Foe,  D. 
FoGA^oT,  Troubadour,  I.  207. 

FOLQTET  DE  Ll'NEL,  I.  40  n. 
FOLQLTKT  I)E  MaUSEILLE,  I.  281. 

Fonda  de  San  Sebastian,  club,  III.  .301, 

302  and  n. 
FoNSECA,  Crist,  de,  (L  1614,  bis  Amor 

de  Dio8,  III.  211  n. 
FoNSECA,  Luis  Knriquez  de,  f.  1609, 

bis  dramas,  II.  440  u.,  451  n. 
FosTAXA,  Italian  arcbitect,  II.  211  n. 
Fonte  frida,  a  ballad,  I.  III. 
Forceps,  Knight  of,   by  Qucvedo,  II. 

288  and  «. 
Ford,  R..  on  Spani.sh  ballads,  I.  97 ; 

his  Handbook,  400  »..  II.  489  n. 
Forensic  eloquence.     S^e  Elociuencc. 
FoRESTO,  Felipe,  Clironicle,  I.  lOo  «. 
Forgeries,    period    of,   in   Spain,  III. 

419. 
FoRXER,  J.  P.,  d.  1797.  works,  III.  319 

and  w. ;  poem  to  Godoy,  305  n. ;  Re- 

flexi<mos,  II.  485  w. ;  on   Cervantes, 

118  n.,  on  Iluerta.  III.  353  n. 
FoROVDA,    Valentin,    notes    on    D. 

Quixote,  III.  437  and  ti. 
Foros  de  Valencia,  I.  284. 
FoRTEBCHE.  T.,  tps.  Mexia,  II.  12  n. 
Fortuna  con  seso  of  Quevedo,  II.  288 

and  n. 
Fortuna  y  amor  of  Lo  Frasso,  III.  86 

and  n. 
Fortunas  de  Andnmieda  of  Calderon, 

II.  373  «.,  400 :  do  Diana,  tale  of  Lope 

de  Vetra.  II.  1H4. 
Forum  Judicum.  I.  44. 
FossMANN,  enirraver,  II.  35 1  n. 
FitAGOrtO,    Matos     DE.      Sif-    Matos 

Frajyoso. 
France,  Revtdution  in.  III.  365 ;  Span- 
ish langua^  and  literature  in,  II.  25 

n.,  119n.,441n.,  IH.  203. 


Francesilla,  pUj  of  Lope  de  Vega,  11 

205. 
Franciu,  Fabio,  on  tlic  dniouitista,  II 

345. 
Francis  i.  of  France,  conflict   witli 

Cbarles  v.,  I.  480;  Oviecio  on   liif 

captivity,  II.  34  n. 
Francis,  St.,  poem  bj  Mate,  II.  473 

and  n. 
Franciscans'  liabit  taken  by  Cerrantet, 

II.  132  and  n. 

Franco,  P.,  trs.  Quevedo,  II.  287  ». 

Franco-Furt,  Amaldo,  pseud.,  on  Qne- 
vedo,  II.  202  n. 

Frasso,  Ant.  de  lo,  f.  1678,  paatonl, 
III  80  and  n. 

Fray,  what,  II.  165  n. 

Frederick  the  Great,  interest  in 
Spanish  literature,  III.  319  n. 

Freemasonry,  persecuted,  III.  279. 

Fregoso,  Ant.  Filerexo,  f.  1615^  I. 
445  n. 

Frejenal.    See  Frcxenal. 

French  drama  imitated.  III.  3.35,  389 
-341 ;  translated,  335,  340 ;  con- 
test with  the  national  drama,  346- 
861 :  result.  361-863. 

French  language,  contributions  from, 
I.  352  II..  II.  21. 

French  literature,  influence  on  Spanbh, 

III.  245-232,  202,  263. 
French  versification.  III.  00  n. 
Frere.  J.  IlooKHAM,  traiiglations,  I. 

18-20. 

Freret  on  Tirant  lo  Blanch,!.  298  n. 

Frexenal,  Vasco  Diaz  Tanco  db,  £ 
1547,  poems  on  Cliarles  ▼.,  I.  8fi0 
n. ;  dramas,  II.  46  n.;  Triunfos,  IIL 
17  n. 

Frey,  what,  II.  165  n. 

Freyle.  Fr.,  on  the  Immaculate  con- 
cept ion,  III.  276  n. 

FniAS.  Ant.  de,  f.  1717,  poem  oo 
John  the  Baptist,  III.  ^  n. 

Frias,  Dfque  de,  erects  a  monumeni 
to  Melendez,  III.  816  a. 

Froissakt  on  Peter  the  Cruel,  I.  161, 
1<>4 ;  compared  with  Muntaner, 
on  Cleomadez.  210  n. 

Fryer  Bacon,  story  of,  IL  237  n. 
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FucH8,Auo.,hi8Romani8chen  Sprach- 
en,  I.  454  n..  III.  389  n. 

FcENMATOR,  Ant.  de,  f.  1604,  life  of 
Pius  v.,  m.  219  n. 

Fuente  Ovejuna  of  Lope  de  Vega,  II. 
229  n.,  262  n. 

FuENTES,  Alonso  db,  f.  1504,  collec- 
tion of  ballads,  IIL  68-70  and  n., 
406 ;  ballad  on  Manrique,  I.  370  n. ; 
collection  of  Proverbs,  III.  203  n. 

FuENTES,  Jos6  Mob  de,  on  the  Busca- 
pi(«,  III.  426  n. 

Fuero  Juzgo,  I.  44  and  n. ;  laws  on  do- 
mestic honor.  II.  402,  403. 

Fuero  real  of  Alfonso  x.,  1.  46. 

Fueros  of  Oviedo  and  Avil^s,  III.  897- 
400  and  n. 

Fuerza  de  la  sangre  of  Cervantes,  11. 
122  n. ;  de  la  verdad,  plaj  of  Mala- 
spina,  341  n. 

Fundamento  del  vigor  de  la  lengua  of 
Garcds,  III.  253  and  n.,  247  n. 

Fundamento  for  Canto,  II.  478  n. 

FuNES  on  Las  Casas,  II.  38  n. 

FusTER,  Juan  Pastor,  his  Biblioteca, 
I.  309  n. 

Gabriel  de  Bourbon,  Infante,  d. 
1788,  III.  300  and  n. 

Gabirol,  Jbhudah,  Jew,  I.  78  n. 

Gachard,  Charles  v..  III.  174  n. 

Gai  saber,  what,  L  280,  298. 

Galan  fantasma  of  Calderon,  IL  383  n., 
444  n. 

Galan,  Primer,  what,  II.  261. 

Galanten'a,  Arte  de,  of  F.  de  Portugal, 
III.  219  and  n. 

Galatea  of  Cervantes,  II.  98-100,  IIL 
88;  tales  in,  162;  abridged  by  Flo- 
rian,  II.  100  n. ;  second  part  not  pub- 
lished, 133  n. 

Galatco  of  Dantisco,  III.  218. 

Galiada  of  Castillo,  III.  351  n. 

Galiano,  Antonio  AlgalA,  perse- 
cuted, III.  369;  edits  Depping,  413. 

Galician  dialect,  earliest,  I.  37  iqq,; 
decays,  II.  23. 

Gallardo,  Bart.  Jos6,  d.  1852,  his 
Cuatro  palraetazos,  I.  81  n. ;  on  Lu- 
cas Fernandez,  254  n. ;  on  the  Catari- 


beras,  479  n. ;  on  the  Tia  fingida,  IL 
122  n. ;  on  the  Buscapi^,  III.  438. 

Gallardo  espafiol,  £1,  of  Cervantes,  II. 
126. 

Galleoo,  J.  NiCASio,  III.  816  n.,  369. 

Gallbgos,  Man.  de,  d.  1665,  his  Gi- 
gantomachia,  II.  486  n. ;  his  Anaxa- 
rete.  III.  85  n. 

Galleys,  plays  acted  on,  II.  443  n. 

Galtbro,  Pedro  Ger6n.,  f.  1631,  di- 
dactic poetry.  III.  64  n. 

Galvez,  an  actor,  IL  74. 

Galvez  de  Montalvo,  Luis,  f.  1590, 
his  Filida,  IIL  86  and  n.,  87;  on  the 
Italian  school,  L  467. 

Gamba,  Bibliografia,  III.  152  n. 

Gambz,  Gutiebbb  Dibz  db,  f.  1458, 
chronicler,  I.  178  and  n. 

Gammer  Gurton's  needle,  II.  56. 

Ganar  amigos  of  Alarcon,  IL  834. 

GAndara.  Pascual  db,  ms.  of  the  Bus- 
capid.  III.  425,  428. 

Garay,  Blasco  db,  f.  1550,  proverbs, 
IIL  202  and  n. 

Garc6s,  Gregorio,  f.  1791,  his  Fun- 
damento del  vigor  de  la  lengua,  IIL 
247  n.,  258  and  n. ;  on  the  style  of 
Cervantes,  IL  145  n. ;  on  Mendoza, 
L485n. 

Garcia,  Marcos,  f.  1657,  his  Flema 
de  Pedro  Hernandez,  IIL  147,  148 
and  n. 

Garcia,  Vicbnt,  Valenclan  poet,  d. 
1628,  L  308  and  n. 

Garcia  Caballbbo,  Gabriel,  on  elo- 
quence, III.  155  n. 

Garcia  db  Sta.  MARfA,  Altar,  f. 
1444,  chronicler,  L  166  and  n.,  860. 

Garci  LASSO  DB  LA  VsoA.  See  Vega, 
Garcilasso  de  la. 

Gardufia  de  Sevilla  of  Soldrzano,  IIL 
110,  111  n. 

Garibat,  chronicler,  IL  28  n.,  IIL 
181. 

Garrote  mas  bien  dado,  drama,  11. 
857  n. 

Gajueoni,  Tom  As,  used  by  Figueroa, 
IIL  214  n. 

Gato,  Alvabez,  in  the  Candoneros, 
L  396  and  n. 
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Gatomachia  of  Lope  de  Vega,  11. 188, 
494. 

Gat,  John,  imitated  by  Samaniepi, 
III.  308. 

Gaya  sciencia,  what,  I.  93,  294,  296. 

Gayakqos,  Pascual  de,  on  the  battle 
of  Tolosa,  I.  8  n. ;  on  the  earliest 
Spanish  verse,  10  n. ;  on  the  Poem  of 
the  Cid,  1 1  n. ;  on  the  Conquista  de 
Uhramar,  43  n. ;  on  Diego  de  Valera, 
167  n. ;  on  the  clironiclc  of  Don  Rod- 
eric,  192  n. ;  on  M.  de  Luna's  Vida 
de  Don  Kodrigo,  194  n. ;  on  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula,  202  n. ;  on  Lean- 
dro  el  Bel,  211  n. ;  on  Libros  de  ca- 
balleria,  223  n. ;  on  Fernando  de 
Rojas,  287  n. ;  on  Enzina,  246  n. ;  on 
J.  de  Mena,  350  n. ;  on  Bacna,  888  n. ; 
on  J.  de  Luna,  473  n. ;  on  a  sort  of 
Gazette  in  Peru,  II.  40  n. ;  on  the 
drama,  from  Lope  de  Rueda  to  Lope 
de  Vega,  74  n. ;  catalogue  of  books 
of  chivalry,  140  n. ;  on  Castigo  sin 
veng^nza,  228  n. ;  on  the  Doncella 
Teodor,236  n. ;  on  the  religious  lyri- 
cal poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in.  44  n. ;  on  the  Guerras  de  Grana- 
da, 110  n. ;  on  Narvaez,  131  n. ;  on 
Cigarral,  130  n. ;  on  Morisco,  231  n. ; 
Mohammedan  dynasties  of  Spain, 
303  n. ;  edits  Escritores  en  prosa 
antcriores  at  siglo  xv.,  I.  3G  n.,  69  n., 
08  n.;  on  anon.  tr.  of  Amphitryon, 
I.  265  n. ;  on  the  Policiana,  212  n  , 
243  n. 

Gayferos  and  McUsendra,  a  ballad,  I. 
114,  121  n.,  141. 

Gatoso,  B.  M.  Gomez,  his  grammar, 
III.  252  and  n. 

Gatoso,  Pedro  Fern.,  forgery.  III. 
420. 

Gayton,  Edmund,  notes  on  D.  Quix- 
ote, III  430. 

Gazul,  ballads  on,  I.  134. 

Gazfll,  Jaume,  Valencian,  f.  1474, 1. 
806. 

Geddea,  Michael,  on  Leaden  1)ook8, 
III.  184  n. ;  on  Moriscos,  I.  410  n. 

Geirel,  K.,  trs.  of  ballads,  III.  413. 

Geiger,  a.,  trs.  of  Ila-Levi,  I.  77  n. 


Genealogfa  de  GO  Blu,  m.  MS  n. 
Genealogfa  de  la  Toledana,  bj  Mar 

tinex,  IL  140  n.,  480  n. 
Generacionet  y  aemblftnau,  bj  Ffemr 

de  Guzman,  L  862. 
General  y  natural  hittoria  de  las  Indlai 

of  Oviedo,  IL  83  and  n.,  84  and  n. 
G^n^reuae  ingratitade  of  Quinaolt,  lU 

122  n. 
Gbnbst,  trs.  Queredo,  XL  887  n.,  280  a. 
Genii  of  Espinosa,  IIL  66. 
Geoffbbt  op  Monmouth,  1. 107. 
Gerardo,  by  C&pedet,  lU.  1S3^  124  m^ 

162. 
Gerbebt.    See  Sylvester  If.,  Pope. 
Gbrena,  poet,  L  866. 
German  words  in  Spanish,  XL  21. 
Germania   and   Germano,  what^  IIL 

73  a. 
Germany,  courtly  poetSp  I.  8S0. 
Germany,  Spanish  Utersture  in,  II.  288 

fi.,  338  n. 
Gerdnimo,  San,  life  and  histofy  of  his 

order,  by  Siguensa,  IIL  176  a. 
Gerundio,  Fray,  of  Uk,  IIL  288-201 ; 

a  sobriquet,  202;    imitation  of  D. 

Quixote,  440  a. 
Gesta  Romanorum,  cited,  L  28»  24  a., 

III.  133. 
Ghebliito,  Johahnes,  first  printer  in 

Spain,  I.  306  n. 
GiANNONB,  Naples,  1. 449  and  a. 
Gibbon  on  Card.  Albomos,L  316  a. 
Gibraltar,  Historia  de,  by  Ayaln,  IIL 

346  R. 
GiFFOBD,  W.,  dancing  in  Spain.  IL 

451  R. 
Gigantomachia  of  Gallegos  andof  San- 
doval, II.  486  a. 
Gigantone,  what,  11.  260. 
Gigantones  de  Madrid  of  Santoa,  HL 

151  and  n. 
Gil  Bias,  a  picaresque  tale,  L  472;  pnrt^ 

from  Marcos  de  Obregon,  IIL  100  a. ; 

trs.  by  Isia,  204-297.    Sm  Le  Sngew 
Gil,  Don,  de  las  calxas  verdes  of  Tlno 

de  Molina.  II.  826-827. 
Gil,  Father  Jcah,  Gervantes  on,  H 

06  n. ;  I{ae<1o  on,  96  a. 
Gil  T  Z  A  RATE,  dramatist,  IIL 
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G1LBERTC8,  Poeta,  1. 10  n. 

GiNER,  Miguel,  f.  1587,  his  Sitio  de 

Amberes,  II.  498,  409  n. 
GiNES,  San,  an  actor,  II.  422  n. 
Gineta,  Libro  de  la,  hy  Andrada,  alto 

Mode  de  pelear,  by  Villalobos,  III. 

218  and  n. 
GiNouENB    on    the    Arabs,    III.   801 

and  n. ;  on   Amadis,   I.  200  n. ;   on 

Italian  versification  of,  201  n. 
GiRAUD  RiQuiER.    See  Riquier. 
Gitanilla  of  Solis,  II.  428,  430  n. ;  of 

Cervantes,  120,  121  andn.,  III.  78  n. 
G1C8T1.MAN1,  Polyglot  Psalter,  1. 187  n. 
Glosas,  what,  I.  399,  400  and  n, ;  in 

Calderon,  II.  407  n. 
Gobeyos,  pseud,  of  B.  M.  G.  Gayoso. 
GoDiNEZ,  Felipe,  dramatist,  II.  837. 
GoDOY,  Manuel,  Prince  of  the  Peace, 

III.  865  and  n. ;  patronizes  Melendez, 

814,315;  and  Moratin, 831,  860;  per- 
secutes Jovellanos,  324,  825. 
Godwin,  W.,  on  the  Chronicle  of  the 

Cid,  I.  18  n. ;  on  Mabbe,  II.  122  n. 
Goethe,  J.  W.  von,  on  Calderon,  II. 

383  n  ,  410  n. 
Goes,  Dam i an  de,  on  Manoel  of  Por- 
tugal, 1. 255  n. ;  on  Prince  Henry,  II. 

380  n. 
Goldsmith,  O.,  on  Feyjod,  HI.  278  n. ; 

his  Citizen  of  the  world,  804. 
Goleta  at  Tunis,  Cervantes  at,  IL  94 

and  n. 
Golfo  de  las  Sirenas,  by  Calderon,  II. 

374  n. 
Golosinas  de  ingenios,  by  Colodrero  de 

Villalobos,  II.  487  n. 
G6mara,  Fr.  Lopez  db,  f.  1550,  on 

Corte's,  II.  30. 
Gomez,  Alv.,  on  Ximenes,  III.  100  n. 
Gomez,  Exriquez.    See  Enriqaez. 
Gomez  de  Blas,  Juait,  baptism  of  the 

son  of  tlie  Bey  of  Tunis,  II.  246  n. ; 

Arte  del  danzado,  451  n. 
Gomez  de  Cibdareal.   See  Cibdareal. 
Gomez  de  Luqub,  Gonzalez,  hit  Ce- 

lidon  de  Iberia,  11.  480  n. 
G6NGORA,  Luis  de,  d.  1627,  III.  18-28; 

satires,  49;  epistles,  50;  epigrams,  67; 

ballads,  76  ;  on  Boscan,  I.  441  n. ;  on 


Garcilasso,  450  n. ;  his  plays,  11.  838 
and  n. ;  his  Polifemo,  487  ;  his  rela- 
tions with  Lope,  III.  27,  28 ;  his  in- 
fluence on  the  Castilian,  248  and  n. ; 
his  school,  23-28.  See  also  Churton, 
Coronei,  Cultismo,  Pellicer,  Salazar 
Mardones,  Vicufla. 

Gonzalez,  Dieoo,  d.  1794,  works,  IIL 
318,  819  /}. 

Gonzalez,  Estevanillo,  f.  1646,  au- 
tobiography, III.  112.  113.  See  Le 
Sage. 

Gonzalez,  Fern  an  de.    See  Fernan. 

Gonzalez  db  Bovadilla,  Bern.,  f. 
1587,  his  Ninfas  de  Henares,  III.  88. 

Gonzalvo  db  C6rdova,  d.  1515, 
Chronicles  of,  L  181-188  and  n. ;  De 
remediis,  trs.  for,  183  n. ;  poems  on, 
by  Fernandez,  850  n. ;  by  Trillo  y 
Figueroa,  II.  504  n. ;  play  on,  by 
CaHizares,  435 ;  tale  of,  by  Florian, 
III.  122. 

Gorcum,  tumult  at.  III.  237  n. 

Goths  in  Spain,  influence.  III.  387-389 
and  n. ;  history  by  Saavedra  Faxar- 
do,  195,  196  and  n. 

Governador  Christiano  of  Marquez,  III. 
214  and  n. ;  prudente  of  Gaspar  de 
Avila,  L  469  n.,  II.  469  n. 

Goviemo  moral  of  Polo,  III.  215  n. 

GowER,  Confessio  amantis  cited,  I. 
23. 

GOTENECHB,  JuAN  DB,  edltS   Soll's,  II. 

430  R. 

Gozzi  imitates  Calderon,  IL  412  n. 

Graal,  Saint,  what,  L  199  n.,  218. 

Gracia  Dei,  Pedro  db,  I.  165  ». 

Gracian,  Balt.,  d.  1658,  works,  IIL 
222,  223  and  n. ;  Art  of  poetry,  266 
and  n. ;  on  Gongora,  21  n. 

Gracian,  Lorenzo,  edits  his  brother, 
III.  228. 

Gracioso,  origin  of,  I.  271, 11.  66  n. ;  in 
Cervantes,  127 ;  in  Lope  de  Vega, 
264,  265  n. ;  in  Calderon,  868. 411  fi. ; 
part  of,  acted  by  Lope,  200  n. ;  par- 
ody, 491  n. 

Gracioeo  dramas,  what,  11.  415. 

Gradas,  what,  II.  445. 

Ghaimdor  db  Douat,  L  48  n. 
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Grammar,  oldest  Castilian,  IL  22;  of 
the  Academy,  III.  261 ;  others,  252 
and  N. 

Grammont,  Marechal  db,  drama  as 
acted  at  Madrid,  II.  443  n. 

Gran  applied  to  comedias,  II.  447  n. 

Gran  Duque  de  Moscovia  of  Lope,  II. 
281  and  n. 

Gran  pnncipe  de  Fez  of  Calderon,  IL 
104  n. 

Gran  Sultana  of  Cervantes,  IL  451. 

Gran  Tacano  of  Quevedo,  II.  286,  287 
and  n.    See  Lavignc. 

Granada,  capture,  1492, 1.  418 ;  capitu- 
lation, where  signed,  II.  268n.;  poems 
on,  by  D.  Diaz,  498, 499  n. ;  by  Mora- 
tin,  III.  855 ;  accts.  of  by  Mendoza,  I. 
479-485;  by  Hita,  IIL  117-121; 
culture  in,  892.    See  Komero. 

Granada,  Lcis  de,  d.  1588,  works, 
III.  207, 208  and  n. ;  pulpit  eloquence, 
157-100 ;  persecuted,  I.  427 ;  on 
books  of  chivalry,  II.  138 ;  letters  of 
S.  Teresa  to.  III.  168. 

Grande  de  Tena,  Pedro,  on  Montal- 
van,  IL  814  and  n. 

Grandes  anales  de  quince  dias  of  Que- 
vedo, IL  274  «. 

Grandeza  de  Nuestra  SeiSora,  by  Pa- 
dilla.  III.  6  n. 

Grandezas  divinas  of  Vivas,  II.  477, 
478  n. 

Grass  A,  Bernardo,  IL  270  n. 

Gray,  F.  C,  Preface,  xix. 

Greek  Commander,  who,  IIL  171, 202  n. 

Groi'k  tongue  never  general  in  Spain, 
IL  19  n. 

Greeks  in  Spain,  III.  380  n. 

Greene,  Robert,  IL  71,  237  n. 

Grefflinger.  f.   1652,  trs.  of  Lope, 

II.  270  n. 

Gr{:ooirr  on  Las  Casas,  IL  38  n. 
Greprorio  Guadafia  of  Gomez,  IIL  111. 
Grial,  El  sancto.     See  Graal. 
Gries,  trs.  of  Calderon,  IL  412  n. 
Gri MM,  J.,  collection  of  ballads,  1. 99  n., 

III.  413. 

Griflclda  of  Timoncda,  IIL  183  nnd  n. 

GUADALA.TARA  Y  XaVIER,  MaRCOS  DE, 

on  Moriscos,  I.  4 10  n. 


Gnadalete,  battle,  IIL  890. 

Goal,  Antoiiio,  1 1687,  IL  486  n. 

Guanches  de  Tenerife  of  Lope,  II.  281'm. 

Guarda  cuidadosaof  CerTantet,  IL  128. 

Gu^Mate  de  agtia  mansa  of  Cmlderon, 
II.  405,  and  n. 

Guardian  angel  of  ValdiTielto,  II.  881. 

Guardio,  DoftA  JaAKA  DB,  IL  162, 
164  n. 

GuARiNi,  Pastor  Fido,  tra.  by  Figneroft 
and  Isabel  de  Correa,  III.  90  n. 

Gdarinos.    See  Sempere  y  Ouarinoi. 

Guarinos,  ballads  on,  I.  140. 

GuDiEL,  DiEOO  DE,  trs.  Tintnt,  I.  299  b. 

Guerau,  Catalan  poet,  I.  297. 

Guerra,  Teresa,  f.  1725,  poetry*  IIL 
257  n. 

Guerra  y  Orbb.    See  Fenumdes. 

Guerra  y  Ribbha,  Mam.  db,  defends 
the  drama,  II.  854  n.,  404. 

Guerra  de  Alemafia  of  ATila,  III.  174  ». ; 
de  Granada  of  Mendosa,  I.  479-48l». 

Guerras  de  Granada  of  Hlta,  IIL  117- 
121;  tales  in,  162;  de  lot  Estadoe 
Baxos  of  Coloma,  192,  193  and  a. ; 
de  Malta  of  Osorio,  II.  469  a. 

Guerrero,  Vicente,  III.  847. 

Gueserie,  what,  I.  472  a. 

Guevara,  Ant.  db,  d.  1545,  works.  IL 
14-18;  epistles,  IIL  162;  chronider 
of  Charles  v.,  IL  26 ;  on  books  of 
chivahry,  138;  his  intolerance  and 
cruelty,  I.  410  a. 

Guevara,  Dom.  Luis  db,  fuseauf.  oa 
Montiano,  IIL  858  ». 

Guevara,  Luis  Vblbz  db,  d.  1644^ 
dramas,  IL  309-813,  lU.  445;  hk 
Diablo  cojuelo,  145,  146  and  n. ;  Ma 
Tres  hermanos,  144  n.;  on  ItallaB 
words  in  Spanish,  11. 22  a. ;  on  duen- 
nas, 97  n. ;  on  rognes  of  Seville 
122  n. ;  on  academias,  III.  268  a. ; 
on  Mira  de  Mescna,  IL  880  a. ;  on 
Comedias  de  ruido,  448 ;  on  staft- 
dancing,  452  n.,  I.  881  a. 

Guevara,  Pedro  Vblbb  db,  I.  8G6b 

Guevara,    Seb.    Vblbb    db,   ballad 

books,  III.  407. 
Guia  de  pecadores  of  L.  de  Granad^ 
III.  207, 208  and  a. 
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Guia  y  avisos  of  Liflan,  III.  188  and  n. 
GuiBELET,  J.y  answer  to  Huarte,  III. 

219  n. 
GuicciARDiNi,  F.  and  L.,  translations 

from,  by  Philip  iv.,  II.  838  n. 
Guillen,  Pedro,  I.  846  n. 
GuiNART,  RoQUE,  frcebooter,  I.  802, 

30:5  w. 
Guitar,  string  added  to,  by  Espinel,  III. 

107. 
GuivARA  in  the  Cancioneros,  L  896. 
GuizoT,  F.,  Collection  de  documents, 

I.  281  n. 

Gusto  picarcsco,  what,  I.  472;  origin 
of,  470-473;  teles  in.  III.  95-113. 

Gustos  y  disgustos  of  Campillo,  III. 
142  M. 

GUTIERRE,    MARQUtS    DE    CaRREAGA, 

on  the  benefits  of  a  rich  clergy,  III. 
2.30  n. 

Gutierrez  Rufo,  Juan.     See  Rufo. 

GuTTENSTERN,  trs.  Quevedo.  II.  287  n. 

Guzman,  Alonzo  Perez  de,  letter 
of  Alfonso  X.  to,  I.  33  and  n.,  84 
and  n.\  ballads  from  it,  I.  83  n., 
III.  G'J. 

Guzman,  Fern.  Perez  de,  d.  1470, 
works,  I.  167,  860-363 ;  in  the  Can- 
cioneros, 388,  380  /I.,  391, 892  n.,  394  ; 
on  the  Cid,  1 1  n.  ;  on  Ayala,  162 ;  on 
Jolm  II.,  319  N.,  322 ;  on  Enrique  de 
Villena,  323  and  n. ;  not  author  of 
the  Valerio,  878. 

Guzman,  Fr.  de,  f.  1581,  didactic 
poetry.  III.  61. 

Guzman,  Hern.  NuSez  de,  d.  1553, 
proverbs,  III.  202  and  n. ;  commen- 
tary on  Mena,  I.  348  n. ;  letters,  III. 
163. 

Guzman,  Juan  de,  f.  1589,  dialogues, 

II.  11  «. ;  Rhetdrica,  III.  217,  218 
and  n. 

Guzman,  Pedro  de,  in  the  Cancione- 
ros, I.  392  u. 

Guzman  de  Alfarache  of  Aleman,  III. 
98  and  n.  See  Bremont,  Ens,  Le 
Sage,  Mabbe. 

Guzman  el  Bueno  of  Guevara,  11.810; 
of  Moratin,  III.  342. 

Gypsies  in  Spain,  II.  120, 121  and  n.; 


do  not  use  the  dialect  of  Germania, 
III.  78  n. ;  proposed  expulsion,  281  n, 

Hacer  que  hacemos  of  Yriarte,  IIL 

844  R. 
Hado  y  devisa  of  Calderon,  II.  409. 
Haedo,  Dieoo  de,  f.  1612,  Algiers, 

II.  96  n.,  104  n.,  238  n. 
Hain,  L.,  trs.  of  Sismondi,  I.  30  n, 
Hallam,  II.,  on  earliest  Castilian,  IIL 

897  ». 
Hamlet,  trs.  by  Moratin,  III.  361. 
Hammen,  Lorenzo  Vander,  frauds, 

II.  285  n. ;  wrote  Casa  de  los  locos, 

29L 
Ham  MER-PuRG  STALL,     VoN,     Arabic 

words  in  Spanish,  III.  396  n. 
Hannibal  in  Spain,  III.  379  and  n. 
Hardy,  French  dramatist,  II.  438  and 

n. ;  borrows  from  the  Spanish,  IIL 

153,  154. 
Haro,  the  good  Count,  1. 177 ;  opposes 

Alvaro  de  Luna,  832;  defends  the 

Manriques,  364 ;  character  by  Pulgar, 

880. 
Hard,  Dieoo  Lopez  de,  in  the  Can- 
cioneros, I.  395  and  n. 
Haro,  Luis  db,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I. 

302  R.,  399.  408,  462  n. 
Harpias  de  Madrid  of  Solorzano,  IIL 

110,  111  n. 
Hartzenbusch,  J.  E.,  selection  of  Lope 

de  Vega's  plays,  II.  205  n. ;   edits 

Alarcon,  386  n. ;  Calderon,  854  n. ; 

his  Amantes  de  Teruel,  480  n. ;  on 

portrait  of  Cervantes,  132  n. 
Hauteroche  borrows  from  Calderon, 

II.  894  R. 
Havemann,  Innere  Geschichte  Span- 

ien's,  I.  409  r. 
Havidas,    Las,    of    Arbolanches,   III. 

86  R. 
Hawkinb,  Sir  R.,  Olia  on,  II.  470. 
Hat  LET,  W.,  translations  from  ErcilU, 

IL  468  R. 
HazafSas  de  Bernardo,  by  Alonso,  II. 

482  R.;  del  Cid,  drama,  IL  202  n. 
Hazafias,  El  de  las.    See  Pulgar,  H.  P. 

del. 
Head,  Sir  Edmund,  Bart.,  tn.  by,  I 
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121  and K.:  on th«Inqaiiltl(in,4S8ii.; 

on  AvellaneilH,  II.  116  n. 
Heerun    a.  11.  L.,  on  T&rshi>h  and 

the  Carlliaginions,  III.  378  *.,  879  k. 
Hefele,  C.  J.,  on  Xinienes,  I.  40B  n. 
Hbikkkg,  S  L.,  on  Calderon,  11.  877 M. 
Hblbca,  torgety  111.  184  n. 
Helena  of  Uarbadillo,  I.  »1  and  n. 
HEI.FFBBICU,  A.,  on  Raymond  Lull,  L 

31-2  n. 
Heliohb,  Marquis,  extravaganue  In 

UiG  diamu.  11.  40Q  n. 

js.liUTIieageDCBandChBri- 


Hellowgs,  Euw.,  ira.  Guevara,  II.  16 

«,18«. 
Uenao  Mohxaiaz,  G.  db,  II.  487  r. 
Hbkry  II.  OF  Castile,  d.  1879,  Chron- 

iule,  I.  Idl ;  proverb,  HI.  201  h. 
Uenrv    III.  OF    Cabtilb,    a.    1406, 

Chronicle,  I.  l(tl ;  burial-place,  UI. 

127. 
IUhht    IV.    OF    Castile,    d,    1474, 

Chronicle,  1.  IGD,  170;   reign,  375, 

434  :  poetry  in  the  Cancioneroa,  403; 

decay  of  lettcri  in  his  lime,  4.14. 
Hehbt  III.  OF  Frakce.  hi*  murder  de- 
fended by  Marians.  III.      '^  iindii. 
IIeiirt  it.  op  FaAycE,  piny  liy  Mon- 

talvan,  II.  819  and  n. ;  relations  with 

Ant.  Perez.  HI.  165  and  n. 
Henkt  OF  Trahtamara.    Stt  Henrf 

ii.of  CaMite. 
Hbhrt,  I'rihceof  PiiRTuaAL.  d.  1403, 

1. 180 1  in  the  Pn'ncipe  constante,  II. 

390  n, 
Ileractitny  Dcmtwrilo  of  Ant,  de  Vega. 

III.  211}  B. 

.  IIerbas,  Jos.  Gerarho  de.  his  SiCiira 
contra  mnlos  i-icrilores,  III.  m  and 
».,  3d!);  on  Gallioixms,  262. 

Herbrray,  N.,  tra.  Amndin.  1.  200  n. 

Herbert,    Geo.,    ediu    Valdifi,    II. 


II  EI 


Ik-rculc*  furens  of  Zarale,  III.  42  n. 
HERDBRonthoCid,  I.  1.31. 
Hbredia  in  the  CandonerM,  I-  401. 
402  n. 


Hbkbdia,  Fbbm.  m,  d.  \U»,  Talw. 

dan  p.>el.  I.  JIM. 
H^ittuiA,  Ji;an  Ferh.  db,  hi*  Traba- 

joi  de  lli^rcules,  IIL  9IK6  and  m. 
Hermnndad,  vl>at,  UI.  TS  n. 
Ilermentgild,  odo  of  G<>n;ora.  111.  10. 
IlEHHtLLr   lri<.  Montiano,  III.  S40  a. 
HermoM  Ester  of  Lope,  IL  202  b, 

246. 
Hennota  fea  at  Im^,  IL  206. 
Hbrkobilla  on  Halcndes,  III.  SIT  «.; 

perB,.culed,  3tJ9. 
IIerniD«uni  dt^  AngdJca  of   Loft,  IL 

ieS-170  BOd  n. 
Henuindia  of  Ruii  de  l>aa,  IIL  130  a. 
Hero  of  Gracian,  IIL  222,  ZtS. 
Hero  and  Leander  of  Boson,  IIL  U 

Herod  in  Calderon,  II.  a»-387. 
liEiiooiAK,  tn.  bf  Zante,  IL  42$ >. 

Htaoijorua  In  Vini«,  H,  Oo  *. 
Heroic  pocnt»  in  dxiecnih  bimI  mtmh 

lernth  CFnIuriei.  II  4&9-606. 
Herbbra,  Am.  db,  d.  KBS,  hiitnrin, 

HI.  186, 187  and  ■. ;  tues  Lu  Cbmi, 

11.89. 
Herb  era,    Cbist.    Pbbh    db,   pi» 

^■.•rb.:,Hl.  203». 
IIerkcra,  Fern.  De,  d.  1697,  Irriad 

poetry,  in.  7-13;  elogin,  63;  aAia 

Garcilaaso,  L  466  «.    i*  aiiackvd  for 

It,  466  ■.;  collocts  Cciina's  jumtry 

461  a. ;  poelkal  languaie.  IIL  11, 

14 :  admired  by  Lop«,  88  b.  ;  not  Ib 

Flores,  12  a.,  11 
Herbbra,  Rod.  db,  dntnw,  I.  IH  ■„ 

IL  SS7. 
HespaiSa  libertada  of  Bemarda  Fa^ 

r«ira,  II.  608,  G04  a. 
Hesperodia  of  Bcmtldel,  IL  M  a. 
Hetke,  II.  G.,«dlMLaajaa,  IILin*. 
tiETSB,  P.,  m.  bslkdt,  ni.  4ia. 
HiDALOo,  OAsr.  Locaa,  t.  1M6,  Ua 

CnrneBlolendas.  IIL  IS4  and  m. 
H  KALoo.  JiiAy,ldiHoHtnlna.nLn 

n.     ballad),  ;A. 

lliilalftos,  poor  and  prond,  m.  97  a, 
HiouBHA,    Fatbbb,     forgcriM,    m 

184  n. 
Higueruela,  battle,  1431,  L  SCO. 
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Hija  del  ayrc  of  Calderon,  IL  05; 
cribed  to  Enriquez  Gomez,  854  n. 
Hija  del  mesonero    of  Figucroa,  II. 

446  n. 

Hijo  de  Marco  Aurelio  of  Zabaleta,  II. 

423  n. 
IIiNARD,  Damas,  tre.  ballads,  III.  413. 
IIip<5lito  y  AmiDta  of  Quintana,  II. 

134  n. 
} I ispano- Arabic  mss.,  I.  86  and  n.,  III. 

231  «.,  452. 
Historia  de  Tobias,  play  of  Lope,  II. 

245,  200  n. ;  poem  of  Santaren,  477, 

478  and  n. 
Historia  moral  of  Sanchez,  III.  210  n. 
Historians,  Spanish,  secular.  III.   171 

sqq. ;  ecclesiastical,  176  n. ;  local,  19  9 

n. ;  failure,  and  cause,  198,  199. 
Historias  fabulosas   of  Antonio,  III. 

184  n.,  I.  214  n. 
Historias  peregrinas  of  Ce'spedes,  III. 

142  and  n. 
Historical  ballads,  I.  122-133;  poems, 

II.  459-504 ;   romances,  see  Fiction, 

Serious. 
Historiographers  of  Castile,  1. 813.    See 

Chronicles  and  Chroniclers. 
History,  Cabrera's  treatise  on.  III.  198 

n.     See  Historians. 
HiTA,  Arciprestb  de,  f.  1843,  poems, 

I.  71-77;  verses  by,  104  n. ;  sung, 

H.  60  n. ;  satires,  IIL  47 ;  proverbs, 

201  and  n. ;  tales,  306  n. 
IIiTA,  GiNE9   Perez  de,  f.   1595,  his 

Guerras  de  Granada,  III.  117-121, 1. 

134  n.,  135 ;  story  of  Garcilasso  in, 

447  n. ;  used  by  Calderon,  II.  877  and 
n. ;  ballads  in,  III.  72, 73  ii. ;  tales  in, 
152.     See  Sane. 

Hoffmann,  C,  ballads,  IIL  403,  418. 

HciEDA,  discoverer,  I.  191. 

HojEDA,  D.,  £  1611,  Christiada.  II.  476, 

477  and  n. 
HoLCROFT,  T.,  trs.  Lope,  II.  257. 
Holland,  third  Lord,  Life  of  Lope 

de  Vega,  II.  152  n. ;  error  in,  166  n. ; 

translations    from    Lope,    229    fi. ; 

"  Three  Spanish  comedies  "  not  trs. 

by  him,  393  n. ;  Life  of  Guillen  de 

Castro,  309  ». ;  on  the  story  of  Garci- 


lasso, L  447  a. ;  on  Jorellanof,  III 

828  a. 
Holland,  fourth  Lord,  II.  191  n. 
Holland,    W.    L.,   on    Palencia,    L 

170  a. 
Holy  League,  IL  98. 
Horn  enamorat,  drama,  II.  190  a. 
Homer  imitated  by  Garcilasso,  L  453; 

by  Ercilla,  IL  467 ;  tr.  of  Odyssey, 

IIL  168  and  n. 
Homero  espafiol,  who.  III.  22  n. 
Homicidio  de  la  fidelidad.  III.  438  m 
Honnete  criminel  of  Fenouillot,  IIL 

846  a. 
Honor  de  la  medecina  of  Garcia,  IIL 

148  n. 
Honor  es  lo  priraero  of  Leyba,  II.  422. 
Honra  militar  of  Urrea,  II.  12  and  n. 
Honrador  de  su  padre  of  Diamante,  IL 

425  and  n. 
Honrador  de  sua    hijas  of  Polo,  IL 

425  n. 
Horace,  Ars  poetica,  trs.  by  Espinel, 

IIL  62  and  n. ;  by  Cascales,  260  and 

n. ;  by  Yriarte,  305 ;  odes  by  Luis  de 

Leon,  II.  86 ;  imitated  by  Santillana, 

L  340  and  n. ;  by  Mendoza,  477 ;  by 

Lope,  IL  200;  by  the  Argensolas, 

III.  38, 48  n.,  49  n. ;  by  Villegas,  37; 

by  Rioja,  89. 
Hormesinda  of  Moratin.  HI.  841,  857. 
HoRosco,  or  HoROZA,  Al,  de,  d.  1591, 

in.  211  n. 
Horse  described  by  C^spedes,  III.  6.^. 
Hospital  do  incurables  of  Polo,  IIL  146 

and  n. 
Hospitals,  revenue  from  theatres,  IL 

72,  196,  344  and  n.,  445. 
Howard,    English    ambassador,    II. 

116  n. 
Howell  on  duels,  II.  408  a. ;  on  act- 
ing, 448  and  a. 
Horos,  LoPB  DB,  Cerrantes's  teacher, 

IL  92  and  fi. 
Hoz,  Juak  DE  LA,  f.  1708,  dramas,  IL 

425. 
Hozbs,  Hbrit.    db,  trs.  Petrarca,  L 

457  a. 
HuARTB  DB  San  Juan,  J.,  f.  1557,  Extf- 

men  de  ingenios,  IIL  219  a.     Sm 
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Bellamy,  Carew,  Guibelet,  Larater, 

Leasing. 
HuBER,  V.  A.,  on  tlie  Cid,  I.  10  n. ; 

life  of  the  Cid,  11  n. ;  edito  Crdnica 

del  Cid,  153 ;  on  the  Inquisition,  481 

n. ;  on  the  metre  of  the  ballads,  09  n. 
Hudibras  an  imitation  of  D.  Quixote, 

III.  440. 
HuERTA,   Ant.  de,  f.   1624,  II.  423, 

444  n. 
IIuERTA,  Antonio  de,  f.  1670,  Triun- 

f  08  gloriosos,  II.  180  n. 
HuERTA,  HiEEON.  DE,  f.  1629,  on  the 

Amantos  dc  Teniel,  II.  317  n. ;  trs. 

Pliny's  Hist.  Nat,  480  n. ;  Florando 

de  Castilla,  480  n. 
HcERTA,  Pedro  de,  trs.  his  brother's 

Raquel,  III.  845  n. 
IIiTKRTA,  Vicente  Garcia  de  la,  d. 

1787,  poems,   III.  298  and  n. ;    his 

Teatro  IlespaHol,  352 ;  attacked,  853 

n. ;  Leccion  cntica,  353  n. ;  Raquel, 

:M4,  345. 
Ilucsca,  University,  I.  315. 
HuET,  origin  of  rhyme,  III.  390  and  n. 
HuETE,  Jaume    de,  f.    1538,   drama, 

II.  40  and  n. 

HuGALDE  Y  MoLLiNEDO,  trs.  Bouter- 

wek,  I.  31  n. 
HuGALDE  Y  Parra,  Orfgeu  del  teatro, 

III.  348  n. 

Hugo.  V.,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  II. 

430  n. 
HcouES  DE  Mataplana,  I.  282. 
HuGUES  DE  St.  Cyr,  I.  281. 
HuMDOLDT,  Alex,  von,  on  Columbus, 

I.  190  n. ;  on  Lox>ez  de  Aguirre,  II. 

471. 
Hdmboldt,  W.  von,  on  the  Basque.  I. 

97  n.,  III.  376  n.,  377  n. ;  on  ancient 

Spain,  381  n. 
HuRTADO,  Luis  de,  f.  1522.  his  Pal- 

mcrin,  I.  212  and  n. ;  his  Cortes  dc 

casto  amor,  212  n. ;  drama,  II.  46 

n. ;  Cortes  de  la  muerte,  III.  44  n. ; 

Policiana,  I.  212  n. 

IIURTADO,  TnOMAA,  II.  401  n. 

IIurtado  de   Mendoza.     See  Men- 

doza. 
Hymenea  of  Naliarro,  I.  269. 


Hypochondria,  II.  189  and  is. 
Hypocrites,  Let,  of  Scarron,  UL  136  u. 

IbajIbz,  draniatiat,  IIL  847. 
laARRA,  printer,  III.  181  «. 
Iberiada  of  Savariego,  IL  601  m. 
Iberians,  III.  876. 
Idea  de  un  prfndpe  of  f^zardo,  TTT- 

215,  216  R. 
Ideler,  J.  L.,  on  old   roiiiuioes»  L 

21911. 
Idomeneo  of  Cienfuegot,  IIL  862. 
IqlESIAS   DB   LAB  Casab,  J.,  d.    1791, 

works,  III.  820  and  n, 
Ignacio  de  la  Cantabria  of  OBa,  IL 

470  a. 
Ildefonso,  San,  in  Caldenm,  II.  871  a. 
Illescas,  Gomzalo  db,  his  Historia 

pontifical,  I.  427  a.,  and  GtoleU  al 

Tunis,  II.  94  n. 
Imaginative    or    romantic    narratir* 

poems,  sixteenth   and  seventeenth 

centuries,  IL  479-484. 
Imagines  vironim  of  Pacheoo,  IIL  7  m. 
Immaculate  conception,  IIL  276, 277  a. 
Immortality,  Quevedo  on,  IL  285. 
Imperial,  Francisco,  f.  1405,  In  the 

Cancioneros,  I.  854,  355  and  n.,  388. 
Improvisated  dramas,  II.  888  a. 
Improvisation,  II.  272»  278. 
Index  Expurgatorius,  first,  I.  422  and 

n. ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  422  a. ; 

hitest.  III.  866  and  a. 
Indias,  Historia  de,  by  OTiedo,  XL  83^ 

84 ;  by  Las  Casas,  88, 80  and  a. ;  hy 

Herrera,  III.  186, 187  a. 
Indiculus  luminosus,  IIL  894. 
Industria  contra  el  poder  of  CkUderoD, 

ascribetl  to  Lope,  IL  854  a. 
Inedita.  HI.  451-455. 
Inez  de  la  Cruz,  d.  1696,  dnunaa» 

II.  486 ;  lyrical  poetry,  lU.  48 ;  paa- 

toral,  56. 
Infamador  of  Cueva,  IL  62.  68  and  a. 
Infante,  Libro  del,  of  D.  Juan  Manual, 

L58n. 
Infantes  de  Lara.    See  Lara. 
Infelice  robo  de  Helena  of  Cepedn,  IL 

480  n. 
Infiemo  de  amor  of  Badajoc,  L  886  n^ 
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de  enamorado0  of  Santillana,  I.  338 
n  ,  396  R. 

Ingenio,  Un,  de  esta  corte,  II.  838. 

Ingeniosa  Helena  of  Barbadillo,  1.241; 
III.  135  and  n. 

Inglis,  Rambles  in  the  footsteps  of 
Don  Quixote,  II.  136  n. 

Inoccnte,  Sancto,  by  Yepes,  III.  219  n. 

Inquisition,  origin  in  tRe  war  of  the  Al- 
bigcnses,  I.  280  n. ;  establishment  in 
Spain,  408  and  n. ;  persecutes  Jews. 
408,  409 ;  Moors,  409.  410  ;  favored 
by  the  people,  411,  426;  its  early 
power,  412;  controls  the  press,  412, 
420-422  and  notes;  History  of,  by 
Llorente,  413  n. ;  great  increase  of 
power,  426,  428;  political  character, 
428,  429,  III.  235;  Ximenes  favors 
and  extends  it,  I.  423  and  n. ;  in 
Naples,  II.  19;  in  Mexico,  HI.  236 
n. ;  effect  on  letters,  L  429 ;  its 
Index  Expurgatorius,  422;  inter- 
feres with  the  theatre,  II.  41  and  n. ; 
with  didactic  prose,  III.  226  ;  perse- 
cutes men  of  learning,  I.  427 ;  Avila, 

II.  14  n. ;  Luis  de  Leon,  76-81 ;  Si- 
guenza.  III.  176  n.;  Arias  Montano, 
177;  Mariana,  179;  Sta.  Teresa,  210 
and  n. ;  Feyjo6,  273  and  n. ;  Ant. 
Perez,  166, 167  n. ;  Isla,291  n. ;  hardly 
expurgates  the  Celestina,  I.  230,  240 
n. ;  but  deals  freely  with  the  Cancio- 
neros,  394  n. ;  Castillejo,  463 ;  Que- 
vedo,  II.  279 ;  Tirso  de  Molina,  323 ; 
Cancer  y  Velasco,  422  n. ;  Ledesma, 

III.  15  n. ;  Owen's  Epigrammata,  59 
n. ;  Saa  de  Miranda,  55  n. ;  Marcos  de 
Obregon,  108  n. ;  Selva  de  aventuras, 
116  n.;  Ant  Ilerrera,  187  n.  ;  Gar- 
cilasso  the  Inca,  189,  190  n. ;  Ant. 
Torquemada,  206  n. ;  Luis  de  Gra- 
nada, 207,  208 ;  Viage  de  Roxas,  213 
n. ;  Huarte,  220  n. ;  Villaviciosa,  II. 
404  n. ;  Lope  de  Vega's  connection 
with  it,  165  and  n.,  186  and  n. ; 
license  to  the  Spanish  Old  Testa- 
ment of  Ferrara,  I.  41  n. ;  excludes 
tlie  vernacular  Bible,  425  n. ;  tri- 
umphant, time  of  Philip  ii.,428 ;  na- 
tional in  its  character,  481  and  n. ; 


power  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
in.  236-239 ;  in  the  time  of  Philip 
v.,  276;  Ferdinand  vi.,  279,  280; 
Charles  iii.,  285;  Charles  iv.  and 
Ferdinand  vii.,  363,  368  and  n.; 
abolished,  868  n. ;  its  last  victim  that 
was  burnt,  285 ;  number  of  its  vic- 
tims, IL  278  n. ;  its  last  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius, III.  366;  persecution 
of  insane  people,  II.  186,  III.  169  n. 

Inquisitors  interested  in  their  own  con- 
fiscations, L  410  n. 

Intolerance  a  national  characteristic,  I. 
406,  431  ;  effect  on  letters,  429-431 ; 
one  cause  of  bad  taste,  III.  16.  See 
Inquisition. 

Introyto,  what,  L  267. 

Invectiva  contra  el  vulgo,  by  Aldana, 
II.  491 R. 

Invectiva  po^tica  of  Sanchez,  III.  223  n. 

Invencion  de  la  cruz  of  Zarate,  II.  490 
and  n. 

Invenciones  in  the  Cancioneros,  1. 398, 
399 ;  in  the  Question  de  amor,  399  n. 

Inventario  of  Villegas,  I.  465  n. 

Inventores  of  Cueva,  III.  63  n. 

Iphigenia  of  CaiSizares,  IIL  336;  of 
Lassala,  351. 

Iriartb.    See  Triarte. 

Irlos,  Conde  d',  ballad,  L  114,  H^O,  122. 

Irving,  W.,  Preface,  xvii;  Life  of 
Columbus,  I.  190  n. 

Is,  city  of,  II.  65  n. 

Isabel  Farnbse,  Queen,  IIL  337.     . 

Isabela  of  Argensola,  II.  68,  69. 

ISABBLA  OE  UrBINA,  II.  158. 

Isabella,  Qdeen,  d.  1504,  patroness 
of  letters,  I.  391,  II.  22 ;  favors  the 
introduction  of  printing,  I.  306  n. ; 
favors  the  Inquisition,  408 ;  her  let- 
ters, IIL  162  and  n. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
IsabelU,  I.  408  n. 

Isabellb  de  Valois,  Cervantes  on, 
IL  92  and  n. 

Isidore,  San,  of  Seville,  d.  636,  his 
Latinity,  III.  885  and  n. ;  trs.  by 
Ayala,  I.  162. 

Isidro,  San,  El  Labrador,  f.  twelfth 
century,  his  fame,  IL   165  andn.; 
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Lope*8  poem  on,  166 ;  flnt  festiral 
of,  179-181;  second  festiral,  182; 
pla/  of  Lope  de  Vega  on,  247-249, 
263. 

IsLA,  J.  F.  DE,  d.  1781,  works.  III. 
287-297 ;  not  the  author  of  S<tira 
contra  malos  escritores,  258  n. ;  ridi- 
cule of  French  fashions,  262,  2(53  ii. 

Isoc RATES,  tre.  hy  Mexia,  II.  12  n. 

IsoPBTB,  I.  76  n. 

Italian  language,  infusion  of,  I.  318,  II. 
21  n.,  III.  247  n. 

Italian  literature,  influence  of,  on  the 
Spanish,  I.  813,  318, 319  nt/q, ;  in  the 
Canciuncros,  892  ».,  402;  through 
Boscan,  Garcilasso,  and  Mendoza, 
438-457, 477 ;  contest  about,  462  stftf., 
and  triumph  of,  468 ;  state  of,  time  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  II.  193,  194;  influ- 
ence on  lyrical  poetry,  IIL  4 ;  on 
didactic  'prose,  II.  5-20;  on  fiction 
generally,  III.  80, 116;  on  prose  pas- 
torals, 81  577. 

Italian  novello,  great  number  of,  III 
l.'>2  and  n. 

It^lica.  Rioja'8  ode,  IIL  39,  40  and  n. 

Italy  leads  modern  civilization,  I.  314. 
320,  early  influence  on  Spain,  3i:>- 
318  ;  time  of  Fenlinand  and  I:<alK>lla, 
436 ;  time  of  Charles  v..  430 ;  con- 
tinued, 458  9ffq.  Sft  Italian  lan- 
guage and  Italian  literature. 

Itincrario  of  Clavijo,  I.  184. 

Iturri,  F.,  on  Mufioz,  III.  329  n. 

IxAR,  J.  F.  DB,  Cancionero,  I.  389  n. 

Jacarms.    Set.  Xacaras. 

Jacinta,  by  Naharro,  I.  267. 

Jacinta,  a  farce.  II.  46  n. 

Jacinto,  San,  Justa  i>o<ftica,  II.  114. 

J  ACME  EL  CoNQriSTADOR.    Stf.  Jaymo. 

Jacobina  of  Vegas,  II.  295. 

Jacopin,  Pretc,  jK^^ud  of  L.  Enriquez. 

Jacl  of  Sedano,  III.  351. 

cTaimr  el  Conquistador.    .SV**  Jayme. 

James  i.  of  Scotland,  I.  91. 

Janrr,  F.,  III.  454;    ed.    Poema  de 

Alonso  XI.,  I.  71  n. 
Jardin  of  Lope  de  Vega,  III.  17  n. 
Jardin  de  amadores  of   Puente,   III. 


411 ;  de  Rileitaa  of  Galderan,  H 
374  M. ;  de  floret  of  Tofqaomadft.  IH 
205. 206  a. 

jARvit,  trt.  of  D.  Quixote.  HI.  438. 

Jaurboui,  Juav  db.  f.  IdM^  Ijricd 
poetry.  III.  88^  34  and  a. ;  hie  Aminla. 
35  n. :  satire,  48;  ballad,  77  a. ;  oa 
G6ngora,28aiidB.;  on  painting,  X19 
n. ;  liis  Orfe9,  84 ;  IL  815 ;  at  the 
FesUral  of  San  bidro,  II.  181. 

Jatmb  I.,  el  Conqubtador,  of  Arafoa, 
d.  1276,  L  282-285;  liie  Ubra  de  h 
sariesa,  285  a. ;  Montaner'e  aoooaat 
of,  287 ;  forblda  the  Limousin  Bible, 
290;  birth,  IL  208  a. 

Jatmb  II.,  of  Aragon,  d.  1327,  L  SOQL 

Jerusalen  conqaiitada  of  Lope,  If. 
173-175;  eipiritual  of  Maiqacs,  IIL 
214  a. 

Jesuits  expelled,  IIL  285;  recalled, 
253  a. 

Jews,  literature  in  Spain,  I.  77  a.; 
Spanish  Jews  in  Turkej,  41  a. ;  earlj 
hatred  of,  in  Spain,  406;  expnleloa 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  400;  Jiewe 
defended  by  Perei  de  Ousman,  862 ; 
always  hated  in  Spain,  II.  77 ;  per> 
secuted,  time  of  Pliilip  t.,  IIL  817; 
Ferdinand  vi.,  279, 28a 

Job,  I.«ecciones  de,  of  Badajos,  I.  390  a. 

Job,  version  by  Luis  de  Leon,  IL  84. 

Joglaressa  in  Apolonio,  L  101. 

JoiiANN  d'  Galba,  I.  298  a. 

John  i.  of  Aragon,  d.  1895, 1.  204. 

.John  ii.  of  Aragon,  d.  1470,  L  205. 

John  i.  of  Castile,  d.  1300^  Chronicle 
of,  I.  161. 

John  ii.  of  Castile,  d.  1454,  Crdnica 
de,  I.  166-169 ;  character,  310,  321, 
322  and  n.,  863 ;  Teraet,  323  and  a. ; 
patroniaes  painting,  822  a. ;  death  of, 
in  Cilulareal,  857 ;  relations  with  Jaaa 
de  Mona,  349,  850 ;  mentioned  in  tlie 
Coplas  of  Manrique,  368 ;  fKend  of 
Lopez  de  Haro,  396  a. ;  influence  on 
letters,  319,  .320,  351 ;  in  the  Oan- 
cioneroB,  399,  403 ;  troubles  of  hb 
riMfxn,  4-34  ;  at  the  time  of  Alraro  dt 
Luna's  death,  IIL  418,  419. 

John,  Don,  or  Austbia,  d.  1578^  st 
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Lepanto,  II.  03,  M ;  on  Cerrantct, 
na;  the  liiqoiiition  on,  1.  4'i!8;  play 
ou  by  MoitUlvan,  II. Sltt, 319;  po«mi 
on,  4!M-^!>T  mil  n. 

John,  I'rincb,  ion  of  Ferdrnind  and 
IialH-IU,  a.  U1>T,  I.  436  n. 

JoiiN,  Bishop  of  Skvillb,  Bible  in 
Ambif.  JII.  8'J4. 

J[iii>«<>N.  IS.,  on  Fvliimarle  or  Hlr- 
i»iiia,  1. 2l<j  and  n. ;  on  CMliglione'i 
<\iiirlier.  441 ;  on  Uon  Quixoie,  II. 
Ijl  ». 

.lot-triLLE.  In.  by  JMet,  I.  lOJ  ». 

J  III!  trio  un.     6V  JuKlaK*. 

Ji>;sfw><i,  Bls,  Manquk-i  like  Calderon, 

II.  3)11 :   on  Guzman  de  Alfarathe, 

III.  111.!, 

Ji>ni>[,  Valencian  poet,  conleit  about, 
I.  L".Ht  and  n. ;  Sanlillana  on,  33S. 

Joniailai,  what,  1.  2U7  ».,  II.  SW,  261 
and  n.;  as  used  by  Ccrrantea,  127; 
moilc  or  rcprpipnting  the  flrti,  440 ; 
and  llie  two  either*,  450. 

Jornadai  alpRrei  ot  Soluizano,  III. 
144  n. 

Joat\  Toema  ile,fyom  the  Konn,  I.S6- 
IN),  III.  461,  4S2. 

Jimer,  Sak,  of  VatiliTiebo,  II.  476  h. 

Joseph  de  las  mugere*  of  Calderon,  II. 
3IR<. 

jDHKi-iirii,  flrat  puUiibed  from  a  mb. 
of  M.-n.l.>za,  I.  474 ;  Died  by  Calde- 
ron. II.  -.m  n. 

JimitinK"     'V"  Jiutaa  pontic**. 

jDrEI.LANOa,  Gasfar  Mklchiok  di, 
d.  IHU.  worki.  111.  S-22-S2B;  dramii, 
3IS,  34a  and  n. ;  frii>nd  of  Gonialei, 
31H ;  on  the  low  culture  of  hii  time, 
'2ii'.> ;  on  tlie  inimoralily  of  the  *lage, 
IE.  i:-t',>  n. ;  patronize*  Melendei,  III. 
:112,  3K1.  3I.'>;  Moralin,  36(1;  faron 
Lion  11  If.  I  413  ■. :  ii  Uimwir  perw- 
i-m..d,  m.iWii, 

.I..V10,  in.,  from,  by  Ulloft,  1.  440  n. 

JuHn.  Don.  poetical  Action  of,  II.  824, 
3-Jj  an<l  n.,  e:)  a. 

Jl-as  Latino,  f.  1573,  hi*  Ulin  po- 
i-try.  II.  4M  ii. ;  play  on,  41t4  a. 

.Ti'Ai  Mam-kl.     Sft  Hamel. 

JiUA  llALEYi.f  1140,  I.  78  a. 


Juda*  licariot,  drama  of  Zamora,  IL 
434. 

Juden'a  de  SeTilla,  IIL  286  a. 

Juegu*  de  la  noche  bnena  of  Ledenna, 
in.  16  ■. 

Juglarei.  early,  I.  10  a.,  106 1>. 

Juglaresaa,  I.  24  n. 

Jugueie*  de  la  fortuna  of  QneTedo,  II. 
£89-. 

Juido  crflico  of  Hennmilla,  III.  818  a. 

Juucfl  til.,  icbuked  by  Hendon,  I. 
476. 

JOLica,  N.  H.,  TinnilaUon  ot  thia 
Hi*tory,  Pref  xiii;  on  Buhl  Ton 
Faber,  I,  262  ■.;  on  CcrTanle*'* 
birth,  II.  01  n. ;  on  the  Ailnrian  dia- 
lect, III  S7S  a. 

Jupiter  y  Danae  of  ABorbe,  HI. 
26$  n. 

Jural*,  what,  1. 284  ■. 

Juita  *enganta,atiack  on  QueTedo,  IL 
202  a. 

Joau*  poi^iica*,  what,  II.  170, 180 a.; 
at  Tonloiue,  I.  Ifit;  at  Valencia, 
SOI  and  a.;  at  SanigoMa,  II.  114; 
Cerrante*  on,  819  x. :  Calderon  on, 
862  It.    Sft  CerUmen  at  Valencia. 

Juiticiero,  title  given  by  Philip  ii.  to 
Pedro  el  Cruel,  I.  IBS  a. 

JcTEHAL,  nied  by  Luccna,  I.  87ea. ; 
imitated  by  QueTedo,  II.  280,  881 ; 
on  dancing  in  Spain,  461  a. 

Jnventnd  Iriunfanie  of  Iila,  IIL  387. 

Jtugado  eaaero.  III.  866  a.,  863  a. 

Kairoo  on  Antoa,  IIL  S47  a. 

Karie*le»Unet.L14en. 

Keii.,  J.  J.,  ed.  Calderon,  II.  864  a. 

Kbllkb,  a.,  ed.  Ilomancero  del  Cid.1. 

138  a. ;  Cnnde  Lucanor,  68  a. ;  Bai^  . 

guedan.  282  a. 
KiMPta,  Tho«.  a.  In.  from,  by  Ea^nt- 

tacbe.  III.  41  a. ;  by  Lai*  deOniMda, 

leOa. 
King  mut  not  be  a  fUher,  ot  Itozaa,  IL 


Knlghtemntry  in  Spain, I.  S 
Knlghlt-Commander*  of  Ciirdon,  II 


Koran  naed  tn  Fonu  d*  JoU,  L  W. 
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Laberinto  de  amor  of  CerranteSi  II. 
180. 

Labor,  contempt  for,  in  Spain,  III. 
230  n. 

La  BO  uc  HERE,  H.    See  Taunton,  Lord. 

Labrador,  Gomez,  play  on  1).  Qui- 
xote, IIL  441. 

Labyrinto  of  Mena,  I.  347-350. 

Lachaussee,  trs.  Luzan,  III.  203,  840. 

Lacordaire  on  the  Inquisition,  1. 409 n. 

Lactantius  of  Valdcs,  II.  20  n. 

Ladino,  what.  III.  402  n. 

L'Advenant,  Maria,  actress,  III.  862. 

Lafayette,  Mad.,  Zayde,  III.  153. 

Lafoes,  Duke,  d.  1806,  III.  428. 

La  Fontaine  borrows  from  Guevara, 

II.  16  and  n. ;   imitated  by  Sama- 
niego,  III.  308. 

Lfig^iniRs  dc  Angelica.    See  Angelica. 
Lagrimas  de  Ileraclito  by  Vieyra,  III. 

215  n.  ;  de  una  alma  of  Calderon,  II. 

353  n. ;  panegyricas  of  Tena,  II.  314 

andn. 
Lainez,  Pedro  de,  in  the  Galatea,  II. 

99. 
LAfs,  letter  on,  by  Guevara,  II.  17. 
Lamarca,  F.  L.   de,  his  Enrique  de 

Castro,  III.  124  and  n. 
Lamarca,  Luis,  on  the  Theatre,  II. 

443  n. 
Lamarche,  Olivier,  his  Chevalier  de- 

Ubcrc.  I.  458. 
Lamentacion  of  Santillana,  I.  333  n. 
La  Mothe  le  Vater  on  Sandoval,  III. 

184  N. 
Lampillas,  Fr.  Xav.,  d.  1810,  defence 

of  Spanish  literature,  III.  448-450; 

on  the  Celestina,  I    237  n.;    on  the 

plays  of  Cervantes,  II.  130  and  n. 
Lancelot,  trs.  of  Lope's  Arcadia,  II. 

157  n. 
Lances  de  Calderon,  what,  II.  374  n. 
Lando,  Ferrant  Manuel  de,  b.  1414, 

in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  355,  888  and  n. 
Landscape  painting  in  Spain,  II.  472  n., 

III.  05,  140  n. 

Lanole,  Marquis  dk,  Travels,  III. 

285  n. 
Lanoton,  a.,  Marcos  de  Obregon,  III. 

107  n. 


Language  in  Spain.    See  Spanish. 

Lanini,  Psdro  F.,  f.  1680,  dramms,  II 
434  and  n.,  414  n. 

Lanuza,  Ifiigo  de,  iteeud.  of  Luzan. 

Lanz,  Karl,  trs.  Muntaner,  I.  286  ji. 

La  PORTA,  JusEPB,  Fabula,  11.  487  ». 

Lara,  Agustik  de,  on  Calderon,  IL 
346  11. 

Lara,  Fr.  de,  f.  1726,  his  St.  Jerome, 
III.  256  n. 

Lara,  Infantes  db,  ballads,  I.  126- 
128 ;  various  engravings  of,  127  n. ; 
Chronica  general  on,  146  and  a.,  118 
and  n. ;  Cueva's  play,  II.  62 ;  play  of 
Lope  on,  281 ;  of  Cubillo,  421 ;  pror* 
erb  of,  III.  201. 

Lardizabal  t  URiBE.ed.  Fuero  Juzgo: 
L  45  n. 

Larra,  Mariano  Josef  db,  his  Don- 
cel  de  Don  Enrique  and  his  Mscias, 
L380n. 

Larramendi,  Juan  de,  f.  1628,  Cento 
from  Garcilasso,  I.  456  n. 

Larramendi,  Man.  db,  on  the  Basque, 
IIL  376  n. 

La  Rue,  Gbrvais,  Sur  les  hardes,  L 
70  ». 

Las  Casas,  f.  1546,  Cancionero,  IIL 
44  n. 

Las  Casas,  Bart.  db.    See  Casas. 

Lascaris,  John,  I.  170. 

Laso,  Nic.  Rod.,  f.  1794.  III.  357  n. 

Lassala,  his  Ipliigenia,  III.  361. 

Lasso  de  la  Veoa,  Gab.    See  Vega. 

LastaSosa,  editor  of  Gracian,  IIL  2S3 
and  n. 

Latin  language  in  Spain,  IIL  881 ;  writ- 
ers in  Latin,  382, 883 ;  effect  of  Chris- 
tinnity  on.  885 ;  corrupted,  888 :  basb 
of  the  Spanish,  888, 306,  L  44  n. ;  IIL 
400 ;  use  of,  discountenanced,  II.  0 
n.;  given  up  at  tlie  universities,  9 
and  n. 

Latinas  of  Villegas,  IIL  87. 

Latinisms  of  Juan  de  Mena,  L  368, 858 
and  n. ;  Gomez  Manrique,  866  and 
n. ;  of  Alfonso  de  la  Torre,  376  a. ; 
Frcxenal,  III.  17  ».;  Gdngora,  21, 
248. 

Latino,  Juah.    See  Juan  l^tliio. 
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IiATOUR,  A.  DE,  Etudes  snr  ITsiMigne, 
II.  230  n. ;  Espagne  religieuse  et  lit- 
tcraire,  III.  285  n. 

Latre.    See  Sebastian  y  Latre. 

Latro,  Marcus  Portiub,  III.  382. 

Laude  de  mugeres  of  Spinosa,  III. 
206  n. 

Laurel  de  Apolo  of  Lope,  II.  188  and 
n.  ;  of  Calderon,  874  n. 

Lavater  on  Huarte,  III.  220  n. 

La VI A,  Fraxcesch  de,  I.  303  n. 

Lavione,  Germond  de,  on  earliest 
Spanish  dramas,  I.  232  n. ;  translates 
Celestina,  236  n.,  237  n.,  248  n.;  Ave- 
Ilaneda,  II.  142  n. ;  Qucvedo,  287  n. 

Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  of  Mendoza,  I. 
470-473,  III.  98 ;  cited  by  Timoneda, 

II.  58 ;  continuations  of,  L  472,  478 
and  notes. 

Lazarus,  play  on,  by  Mescua,  II.  489  n. 
Leaden  books,  forgeries,  III  184  n. 
I^ealtad  contra  envidia  of  Tirso,  II.  828 ; 

contra  su  rey  of  Villegas,  446  n. 
Leandro  el  Bel,  romance,  I.  210,  211  n. 
Leandro  of  Bos  can,  I.  441. 
Lebrixa,  Ant.  db,  d.  1522,  Chronicle 

attributed  to,  I.  172  n. ;  educated  in 

Bologna,     316;     scholarship,    434; 

teaches  Queen  Isabella,  435  n.;  his 

Grammar,  II.  22  ;  counterfeited.  III. 

252  n. ;  Dictionary,  249 ;  Ortograf I'a, 

250  and  n. ;  noticed  by  Mai  Lara,  II. 

61   n. ;    eulogy  on,  by  MuKoz,  III. 

329  n. 
Lebrixa,  Marcelo  de,  f.  1550,  Triaca 

del  alma,  I.  350  n. ;  mystery  by,  II. 

42  n. 
Leccion  cn'tica  of  Huerta,  II.  118  n., 

III.  353  n. 

Ledel,  Jacques,  trs.  Joinville,  L  105  n. 

Ledesma,  Alonso  de,  d.  1623,  lyr- 
ical poet,  III.  14, 15  and  n. 

Ledesma,  Fr.  de,  on  Rueda,  XL  47  n. 

Leganitos  of  Tarrega,  IL  296  and  n. 

Lemos,  Conde  de,  Marques  de  Sarria, 
d.  1622,  Cervantes's  relations  to,  II. 
131  and  n.,  132;  Lope  his  secretary, 
162  and  n. ;  plays  improTisated  at  his 
court  in  Naples,  272  and  n.,  839  n. ; 
Mescua  there,  329,  and  the  Argen- 


■olas,  in.  82;  play  written  by,  II. 

440  n.,  455  n. ;  directs  Bart.  Argen- 

sola  to  write  his  Molucas,  III.  187, 

188  n.;   relations   with  Guevara,  II 

309,  and  Mesa,  499,  500  and  n. 
Lemos,  Condessa  de,  Academia,  III. 

281. 
Lenox,  Mrs.,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  III. 

440. 
Lentiscar  de  Cartagena,  by  Campillo, 

IIL  142  n. 
Leo  X.,  age  of,  I.  438. 
Leon  recovered  from  the  Arabs,  I.  7; 

poem  on,  by  Vezilla  Castellanos,  II. 

498  and  n. 
Leon,  Francisco  de.  Gloss  on  Conde 

Claros,  L  109. 
Leon,  Fr.  Ruiz  db,  f.  1755,  his  Her- 

nandia.  III.  380  n. 
Leon,  Gab.  de,  f.  1784,  IIL  257  n. 
Leon,  Luis  Ponce  db,  d.  1591,  life, 

II.  75,  76 ;  persecuted,  76-81, 1.  427 ; 
translation  of  the  Canticles,  II  76, 
81  and  n. ;  Nombres  de  Christo,  82  ; 
Perfecta  casada,  84  ;  poetry,  85-89, 

III.  7  ;  published  by  Quevedo,  II  86 
n.,  282 ;  paints,  85  n. ;  drama  on,  89 
n. ;  eloquence.  III.  157-160;  edits 
Sta.  Teresa,  210 ;  imitated  by  Gon- 
zalez, 318 ;  on  the  Celestina,  I.  240 
n. ;  care  in  writing,  II.  84  n. ;  on  use 
of  Latin,  9  n. 

Leon  Marchantb.    See  Bfarchante. 

Leon,  Melchior  Fernandez  db, 
finishes  Calderon's  last  auto,  II. 
851  n. 

Leon  prodigioso  of  Texada,  III.  126 
and  n. 

Leonb,  Hebbbo,  Dialoghi,  III.  189, 
190  n. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  1571,  II.  93 ;  Cer- 
vantes at,  1*6. ;  Vinies  at,  474 ;  Ercilla 
on,  466  and  fi. ;  Calvo  on,  478  n. ; 
poem  on,  by  Cortereal,  496  and  n. ; 
Herrera's  ode  on,  IIL  8,  9 ;  Argen- 
sola's  ode  on,  83  n. 

Lepolemo,  c.  1525,  Romance,  I.  217. 

Lbrm a,  Duke  of,  his  dancing,  II.  461 
11. ;  Gdngora  on.  III.  22 ;  in  a  pasto- 
ral, 86  n. ;  debases  the  currency,  179; 
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wealth  and  profligacy,  237  and  n.,  11. 
115,  455  n. ;  Don  Quixote,  IIL  424  n. 

Lerma,  Pedro  de,  drama,  I.  264  n. 

Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias,  Voltaire's  mis- 
takes about,  III.  109  n. ;  best  pica- 
resque fiction,  113,1. 472;  controversy 
about.  III.  204-207;  uses  Spanish 
writers  freely,  Roxas,  II.  418  n.;  oth- 
ers, I.  05  n..  III.  297  and  n.  ;  trans- 
lates Avellaneda,  II.  141  u. ;  Guzman 
de  Alfarache,  III.  103  n.,  104  n. ; 
Estevanillo,  112  and  n. ;  Diable  boi- 
teux,  14G  and  «. ;  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
manque,  297  «.  ;  not  the  continuator 
of  I).  Quixote,  430  n.  See  Isla,  Vol- 
taire. 

Lessing,  G.  E.,  favors  Spanish  litera- 
ture, II.  338  n.;  trs.  Huarte,  III. 
210  «.  ;  on  Montiano,  340  n. 

L'EsTKANGE,  Sir  R.,  trs.  Quevedo,  II. 
280  /». 

Letrado,  what,  I.  01  and  n. ;  Entremcs 
of  Lope,  11.254. 

Letters.  See  Epistolary  correspond- 
ence. 

Lewis,  M.  G.,  translation  by,  1. 121  n. ; 
his  Castle  spectre,  IIL  332. 

Lewkenor,  L.,  trs.  Torquemada,  III. 
200  n. 

lA^y  agraria,  by  Jovellanos,  IH.  324. 

Ley  de  amor  sancto  of  Ossuna,  II. 
13  n. 

Leyba,  Ant.  de,  dramas,  II.  422  and  n. 

LiAGNO,  A.  A.,  II.  173  n. 

Libirtad  de  Castilla  of  Lope,  II.  201  n. 

Libertad  de  la  literatura  of  Bayer,  III 
2(J0  n. 

Library,  Royal,  founded,  IIL  246  n. 

Li])re  de  Fra  Born.it  of  Lavia,  I.  303  n. 

Libre  de  la  saviesa  of  Jay  me  i.,  1. 
2^*0  ;i.;  de  les  <lones  of  Roijij,  I.  ^301- 
303. 

Libro  dul  cavallero  of  D.Juan  Manuel, 
I.  62 ;  de  los  exeniplo.s,  68  n  ;  de 
los  £?at08.  68  n. 

Libros  de  plomo,  forperies,  III.  184  n. 

Lict'nciado  Vidriera,  11.  122  n. 

LiriMAN,  IIL  385. 

LiKURECHT,  F.,  on  Timoneda,  III. 
133  n. 


Limousin  poetfy.     See  Cal&Uui,  Pn> 

venial,  Valenciao. 
Limpia  concepcion   of  MedinilU,  IL 

160  n. 
Limpieza  no  manchada  of  Lope,  IL 

262  n. 
LiSan,  Tedro  de,  f.  1606,  Ijrrical,  III. 

12,  13  n. 
LiSan    y   Verduoo,    Ant.    f.    1620, 

tales,  III.  138  and  n. ;  on  Cultiimo, 

221. 
Linares,  ballads,  III.  406. 
LiNDO,  E.  H.,  Jews    in    Spain.  IIL 

278  n. 
Lindo  Don  Diego,  of  More  to,  IL  415 

and  n. 
Lingua  rustica,  III.  884  n. 
Lira  de  las  Musas  of  Bocangel,  IIL 


80  n. 


Liras  in  Lope's  plays,  II.  266^ 

Lisseno  y  Fenisa  of  Martel  de  la  Foen- 
te,  III.  128  n. 

Lisuarte,  a  romance,  I.  209,  210. 

Literature,  Spanish.  See  Spanish  lit- 
erature. 

Literatures,  modem,  origin,  I.  8 ;  bril- 
liant periods,  417. 

Liturgies,  Roman  and  Gotliic,  IIL 
201  n. 

LivERMORB,  George,  I.  188  n. 

LivY,  trs.  by  Ayala,  I.  162, 168;  bones 
bougbt  by  Alfonso  vi.,  317  m. ;  imi> 
tated  by  Soh's,  III.  106 ;  on  the  an- 
cient wealth  of  Spain,  378  n. ;  on  the 
passage  of  the  Iberus,  379  a. 

Llabia,  Ramom  db,  Cancionero,  1. 
.392  n. 

L  LAG  UNO  Amirola,  edits  Ayala,  L 
163  n. ;  Pero  NiHo's  Chronicle,  178  a. ; 
Alvaro  de  Luna's,  366  n. ;  Cibdareal's 
letters,  357,  III.  416;  trt.  Athalie, 
340. 

Llanos,  Raf.  Gonz.,  on  the  Fuero  of 
Aviles,  III.  398  n. 

Llorente,  Juan  Ant.  db,  d.  1823,  life 
and  Hist,  de  I'lnquisition,  and  Me- 
moria  hist.,  I.  413  n.,  414  n. ;  edlta 
Las  Casas,  II.  38  n. ;  on  Gil  Bias* 
III.  205,  207  n. ;  on  the  Alblgense^ 
I.  280  n. 


Lo  Frarm,  AnT.  DB.    Ste  FnMo< 

Lo  que  ubligan  lot  mIm  of  Gomet,  IL 
4-2^11. 

IjO  que  vB  del  lmnibre,kulo,  III.  841  n. 

Lo*iSA.  ilic  disL-overer,  I.  191. 

Lm»,  wIihI,  II,  447-410  and  n. ;  In 
Autni.  -i'lZ ;  of  Lope,  251  n.,  2T0  n. ; 
of  Tum'Ka.  2%;  ot  AguHju.  298, 
30O:  at  C>ldi--r»n.  358  n.;  of  Soli'i, 
42!) ;  of  Can<lAino,431;  of  BencTeate, 


44t(. 


Loir 
17C 


letter*    to    Cliulet   ^ 


III. 


LuntiR.k,  Va»co  dr.  d.  1403,  hia  Aidk- 
dia  .1e  V,ru\k,  I.  109-207 

LOKEHA,    Al.llNRO    DB,    f.     I5S4,  Ri«U  JT 

pliintd,  I.  445  H. 
LouKRA,  f.  IT7&.  dramu.  III.  347. 
LoiiEKA.  ATtKAiio,  t.  IKW,  lliit  de 

U'on.  II.  408«. 
I^^ODu.  KroEMO  Gerhrdo  db,  f.  1736, 

pwl,  III  -.'-V>,  2.-17  n. ;  dramu.  836. 
l^iio.  Fr.  Uod.    db,  f.  1614,   PrimR- 

v.-ifii.  Ill, 'JiB, 
LuiHiN  UE  Salazar,  Fr.,  Fray  Oerua- 

diii  .itlribiilcd  to,  IIL  290  r. 
LocKilART.  J.  G.,  in.  balUdi,  1. 1I&  n.  ; 

121  n..  132  R..  in.  413:  ediu  Ho^ 

ttux'i  I),  (juixote,  430. 
Lociiraa  dc  Kurupa  ot  FaxRrdo,  IIL 

217  N- 
Ltiuu^o,  Sakciio  db,  IL  U  n. 
I»<))?i,  im  Gaelic  rhyme,  I.  100  it. 
Lomliiirdy.  earlieil  litcnlure,  L  3. 
I^iNii('KLLUw,  [I.  W.,  tra.  of  HaDriqne, 

I.  -.W^  II. 
LitNiiiD.  raiIoral,IU.  81 
LiHir  dv  loi  mui^re*  of  Acoita,  IIL  206 

nikI  'I. 


Loon's  de  San  Juan,  by  Ettelk,  m. 

•2VJ«. 
I^iIh:.  a  lynonyme  lor  exceQenca,  11. 

2;i)  and  o. 
I^ii'E.     Srt  Vega  Caq>io.  Lop«  F.  de. 
U)i-tz,  Alfoxao.    ."in  Pinciano,  El 
L<iri^/.  Manubl,  Collection  of  playa, 

in.  ItO. 
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Lonz  BR  Toledo,  Diboo.    See  To- 

Lopez  Maodalbna,  Alot(»o,  I.  1670, 

It  Rt  Gorcum,  IIL  237  n. 
Lorenzo,  San,  poem  uf  Berceo,  I.  2S. 
LoanKzo  Seglra.  Juah.    Set  Segunu 
LoBiHSKB,  F.,  IL  412  n. 
LotADA  writei  witli  I*la,  IIL  287  r. 
LoTTi,  CuBKo,  arcbitect,  IL  258  r.,  409 

II..  IIL  41  n. 
AL'RAVaglH    DE    Lakarca.      Set   Id- 

marca,  F.  L.  de. 
Louia  XIV.,  age  of,  L  417 ;  marriage, 

11. 406  and  a. ;  play  for,  by  CaldeniD, 

874  n. ;  company  of  Spaniah  acton 

fortiiiqucen,44In. ;  advice  to  Pliilip 

r.,  IIL 243;  »u*taini  the  InquUtioa, 

275. 
I.1OW  Countries,  wordi  from,  II.  21. 
Loyal  lerrileur  of  Bayard,  I.  178. 
Loyalty  of  Spanith  cliRractcr,  1. 93. 1 15 

■1.,  132;   pervenion   of,  120,  U.  81, 

Hi  237-239  *nd  a. 
Loyola,  poem  of  EscobRr,  IL  477, 4TS 

n. ;  of  Camargo,  i/>. 
LozAKO,  Crist,  de,  f.  1670,  hUNoevoa 

Keyei,  IIL  127  ;  didactic  proM,  S2S 

and  ■.;  Soledades  de  la  Vid«,  U3, 

144  and  n. 
Ll-can,  r  Spaniard,  IIL  883 ;  tn.  by 

Jaaregul,  34,  3d  and  a. 
Lucanor,  Conde.    Sri  Conde  LoCRDOr. 
LuCAa,  Biihop  of  Tuy,  d.  1250,  L  144, 

162  a. 
LuCBNA,  Jdar  dr,  f.  1458,  ViU  beatR. 

I.  375 ;  on  the  Harquia  SbdUIIrdr, 

312  a. 
LccKHA,  ion  of  Juan  Remim  de  Lvc^ 

na.f.  HW,  L879a. 
Lucero  of  Cabeca  de  Vac*,  1  S4ft  ■. 
Lncidario,  Kl.  L  66  x. 
Lncrecia  of  Mm«tln,  IIL  341. 
Lddolpiiub  of  Saxony,  I.  374  r. 
LuDDRitA  In  the  Cancioneroa,  1. 401  n^ 

IIL  60. 
Ldoo,  Frd.  Al*.  di,  f.  1664,  Irrfcil, 

III.  4611.;  tale*,  14Sa. 
Ldoo  r  Atila,  Fr.  t>E,  I.  ItOS,  lalw. 

IIL  138. 
Laii  dado  de  Pio*  of  Oomo,  IL  4aS  «. 
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Luii  Perez  of  Calderon,  I  802  n.,  II. 
874. 

LciTPRAWD,  I.  290  n. 

LuLLi,  Raymond,  Lope  on,  II.  152  n. 

Luna,  Alvaro  de,  account  of  by 
Valera,  1. 167  n. ;  in  chronicle  of  Jolin 
II.,  168;  ballads  on,  169  n. ;  chronicle 
of,  179;  entrenic8e8by,231n. ;  power 
over  John  ii.,  319;  J.  de  Mena  on, 
344,  848  n. ;  Santillana's  poem  on, 
388 ;  friend  of  Villasandino,  354 ;  in 
the  Cancioneros,  403  and  n. ;  opposed 
by  Santillana,  332,  333 ;  by  Perez  de 
Guzman,  359;  by  P.  de  Manrique, 
864,  865  n. ;  character  by  Guzman, 
368;  date  of  death,  IIL  418.  419. 

Luna,  Juan  de,  continues  Lazarillo,  I. 
473  and  n. 

Luna,  Miguel  de,  f.  1589,  Chronicle, 
I.  103  n. 

Luna,  Pedro  de,  Anti-pope,  I.  829  n. 

Luna  de  la  sierra  of  Guevara,  II.  312. 

Luther,  Martin,  opposes  Charles  v., 
I.  419.     ^See  Reformation. 

LUXAN,  Do^A  MARfA  DE,  II.  163. 

LuxAN,  Pkdro  DE,  f.  1563,  I.  210;  his 
Lepolemo,  217. 

Luxan  de  Saavedra,  Mateo,  pseud,  of 
J.  Mnrti. 

LuTSES,  Duke  of,  ignorance,  II.  263  n. 

Luz  del  alma  of  Hoca  y  Sema,  III.  25. 

LuzAN,  Ign.  de,  d.  1754,  works,  III. 
263-268;  on  Gonpora.  21  n. ;  quar- 
rel with  the  Diario,  2(J8  n. ;  on  tlie 
asonante,  I.  10^>  ». 

Luzero  eclipsado  of  Medrano,  II.  230  n. 

Luzindaro  y  Medusina,  I.  384  n..  III. 
115. 

Luzon,  Juan  de,  Cancionero,  1508, 
III.  44  ;i. 

Lyrical  poetry,  earliest,  I.  27  n. ;  subse- 
quent, III.  3-46,  250,  257. 

Ma.v8Man,  Todtentiinze,  I.  81  n. 

Mariik,  Jas.,  trs.  Celestina,  I.  213  n. ; 
tales  of  Cervantes,  II.  122  «.;  Guz 
man  de  Alfarache,  III.  103  n. 

Macabeo  of  8ilveira.  II.  489. 490  and  n. 

Macanaz,  Melciior  de,  persecuted, 
III.  275,  276. 


Machaimx    See  BatlNMa  Iffaduida 
Macuiatblli's  Prince  answered,  bj 
Ribadeneyre,  III.   176  ». ;  bj  M» 

quez,  214. 
Machuca,  ori^n  of,  IL  288  n. 
Macias  el  Enaxokado,  f.  1420,  L  8S9L 

880,888;  Santi liana  on,  338;  pbjrof 

Lope  de  Vega,  II.  217. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  J.,  on  FVere,  L  18 

R. ;  on  the  Roman  writete  in  Spaia, 

IIL  888  a. ;  policy  of  Rome,  lA. 
Maddalena  of  Murillo,  III.  62  m.    Set 

Malon  de  Cbaide. 
Madera,  Greo.  Lop.,  Exoelenciat  dt 

Espalla,  I.  410  n.  ;    Leaden   book*, 

III.  184  a. 
Madonna,  poem  on,  by  Beroeo^  L  9B- 

80. 
Madre  ipocrita  of  Castillo,  III.  861  a. 
Madrid,  why  made  capital  of  Spain,  IL 

29A ;  its  influence  on  the  drama,  S06; 

interest  in  it,  71,  72. 
Madrid,  Fran,  db,  tra.  Petimrca's  Da 

remediis,  I.  183  n. ;  drama,  L  261  a 
Madrigal,  El  pastelero  de.  III.  9  a. 
Maestna  nueva,  what,  L  28,  24  a. 
Magdalena,  Conversion  de,  of  Melon  dt 

Cliaide,  III.  211. 
Magellanes,  I.  19t. 
Magestad,  use  of  the  word.  III.  287  a. 
Magico  prodigioso  of  Calderon,  II.  860t 

370 :  partly  from  Gaillen  de  Castro^ 

804  and  n. 
Mahommedanism,  by  Morgan,  III.  281 

n.    See  Mohammed. 
Ma  HON,  I^RD,  Spain  under  Chatta 

II.,  IIL  2:)4  n.;  war  of  the  Soooce- 

sion,  244  n 
Maiquez,  actor,  IIL  362  and  a. 
Mai  casados  of  Castro,  II.  802. 
Mal  Lara.    See  Malara. 
Malara,  Juan  db,  f.  1570,  dramas,  IL 

61 ;  Hcciviiuiento  de  Felipe  II.,  61, 

62  n.  ;Filosofia  vulgar,  IIL  203  and  a. 
Malaspina,  Fr.  de,  dramas,  11.841  a., 

369  n. 
Malcolm,  Sir  J.,  I.  65  a. 
Maldonado,  Al.,  Crdnica,  III.  186  a. 
Maldonado,  JcA!f,  f.  1526,  Commie- 

ros.  III.  368  n. 
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Maldonado,  Lopez  de,  f.  1586,  lyri- 
cal, III.  6  and  n. ;  epigrams,  67 ;  bal- 
lads, 76  and  ;i..  III.  406. 

Male,  Willem  Van,  or  Malin^eus,  d. 
1561,  connection  with  Charles  v.,  I. 
458-460  and  n.,  III.  174  n. 

Malespina,  trs.  Torquemada,  III. 
206  n. 

Malon  de  Chaide,  p.,  f.  1580,  lyrical 
poetry,  III.  14  n. ;  on  books  of  chiv- 
alry, II.  138;  his  Magdalena,  III. 
211  and  n. 

Malpica,  Marques  de,  II.  162. 

Malsburo,  trs.  of  Calderon,  II.  412  n.; 
of  the  Aurora  of  Copacobana,  872  n. ; 
the  Weal  and  woe,  401  n. ;  liis  aso- 
nantes,  I.  10*3  n. 

Malta,  poem  by  Osorio,  II.  468,  460  n. 

Maltea  of  Sanz.  II.  462. 

Malucas,  Conquista  de  las,  by  Argen- 
sola,  III.  187,  188  and  n. 

Malvenda,  Jac.  Al.,  f.  1631,  satire, 
III.  51  w. 

Malvezzi,  Marquis,  trs.  by  Queredo, 

II.  280  n. 

Mariana  de  San  Juan  of  Lope,  II.  185. 

Mandeville,  Sir  J.,  I.  185. 

Mandeville,  Spanish,  III.  205,  206  n. 

Maner,  editor  of  the  Mercurio,  III. 
258/1. 

Manetho,  forgery,  II.  27  and  n. 

Manfredi,  Lbl.,  trs.  Tirant,  I.  299  n. 

Manners,  ancient  and  modem  con- 
founded, I.  51, 52 ;  ballads  on,  1. 185> 
138. 

Mangel  de  Port  coal,  d.  1604,  lyrical, 

III.  13  and  n. 

Manojuelo  de  romances  of  Gabriel 
Lasso  de  la  Vega,  III.  76  n. 

Manos  blancas  of  Calderon,  II.  406  n. 

Manrique,  Ger6n.,  patron  of  Lope,  IL 
165. 

Manrique,  Gomez,  f.  1474,  on  San- 
tillana,  I.  365;  Siete  pecados,  346  n. ; 
Latinisms,  366  n. 

Manrique.  Jorob,  d.  1470,  Coplas,  I. 
366-369 ;  poetry  in  the  Cancioneros, 
801,  302  /I.,  897,  402  n.;  but  not  the 
Coplas,  397  n. ;  on  Joiin  ii.,  178  n. 

Manrique,  Pedro,  d.  1440,  L  864. 


Manrique,  Rodrioo,  d.  1476,  L  364 ; 
Pulgar's  notice  of,  880. 

Manbo,  friend  of  Tasso  and  Milton,  III. 
32. 

Mantuano,  Pedho,  d.  1656,  on  Ma- 
riana, III.  183  n. 

Manuel,  Don  Juan,  of  Castile,  d. 
1347.  works,  I.  66-68;  baUads,  105, 
106  and  n. ;  his  Conde  Lucanor,  tiaed 
by  Calderon,  II.  400  n. ;  ed.  by  Gay- 
angos,  I.  58  n. 

Manuel,  Don  Juan,  of  Portugal,  d. 
1524,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  59  n.,  106 
n.,  401, 402 11.,  403,  IIL  59;  proverbs, 
201. 

Manutius,  Paulus,  I.  474. 

Mapes,  Walter,  I.  81  n. 

Maps  not  made  in  Spain  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand Yi.,  Ill  284. 

Marana's  Turkish  Spy,  III.  304. 

Mararillas  de  Babilonia,  by  Castro,  IL 
809  and  n. 

Maravillas  del  Pamaso,  by  Morales, 
m.412. 

Marcela,  daughter  of  Lope,  IL  163, 
802. 

Marcela  of  Virues,  II.  65. 

March,  Ausias,  f.  1460,  I.  296,  299, 
800. 

March,  Jacmb,  f.  1871,  Catalan  poet, 

I.  296 ;  dictionary  of  rhymes,  I.  292 
andn. 

Marchantb,  Man.  db  Leon,  d.  1680, 

lyrical  poetry.  III.  48  and  n. 
Marco  Aorelio  of  Guevara,  II.  14. 
Marco  Bruto  of  Quevedo,  II.  285. 
Marcos  de  Obregon  of  Espinel,  III.  106 

andn.,107>109,294,297n.  ^SeeLang- 

ton,  Tieck,  Voltaire. 
Marcus  Maximus,  forgery,  III.  184  n. 
Mardones.    See  Salazar  Mardones. 
Marescal  de  Biron  of  Montalvan,  II. 

819  and  n. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  marriage,  IL 

200. 
Marguerite  de  VALOi8,un  Castiliao, 

II.  25  n. 

MarIa,  Santa.    See  Cartagena. 
Maria  Egypciaca,  poem,  I.  24,  807  n. 
Maria  Stuarda  of  Diamante,  II.  424i 
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Mariana,  Juan  db,  d.  1623,  life  and 
works,  III.  176-183;  attacked  by 
Mautuano  and  defended  by  Vargas, 
183  n. ;  persecuted,  I.  427,  IIL  177 ; 
on  the  Cid,  1. 14  a. ;  on  Alfonso  x., 
83 ;  on  D.  Juan  Manuel,  58  n. ;  on 
Peter  the  Cruel,  164  n.,  105  ». ;  on 
John  II.,  177  n. ;  on  Alvaro  de  Luna, 
180  n. ;  on  Clarijo,  185,  186  n. ;  on 
the  battle  of  Covadonga,  193  n. ;  on 
Mingo  lievuigo,  233  n.  ;  on  Jayme's 
Chronicle,  286  n. ;  on  the  Prince  of 
Viana,  290  n. ;  on  Alfonso  v.  of  Ara- 
gon,  317  n. ;  on  Enrique  de  Villena, 
325  n. ;  on  the  Queen  of  Henry  iv., 
855  n. ;  on  Jorge  Manrique,  870  fi. ; 
on  the  Inquisition,  408  n. ;  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  433  n. ;  on 
Garcilasso,  450  and  n.;  on  Alonso  de 
Aguihir,  482  n. ;  on  the  Escurial,  486 
n. ;  on  Toledo,  II.  24  n. ;  on  Numan- 
tia,  106  n. ;  on  Sir  F.  Drake,  171  n. : 
on  autos,  250  n. ;  on  the  theatre,  343, 
442  n. ;  on  actors,  437  ;i. ;  on  plays 
in  religious  houses,  440  n. ;  on  the 
Zarabanda,  452;  on  Kibadeneyra, 
III.  176  N. ;  on  the  ancient  wealth  of 
Spain,  378  n. ;  on  the  Carthaginians 
in  Spain,  380  n. ;  on  the  barbarian 
invasion  of  Spain,  387 ;  on  the  Arabic 
Bible,  394  n.;  Cabrera  on  Mariana, 
198  n. 

Marianne  of  Atstria,  II.  406  n. 

Marie  de  France,  I.  76  n. 

Marina,  Fr.  Mart  ,  on  the  Poema  del 
Cid,  1. 11  n. ;  on  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  44 ; 
on  Greek  words  in  Spanish,  III.  380 
n. ;  on  oldetit  Spnnixh,  397;  on  the 
Fucro  of  Avile's.  397  n. 

Marineo,  Luc'io,  I.  434. 

Mariner,  Vicente,  I.  ')00n. 

Marini,  Gian.,  on  Loiie,  II.  270  n. ; 
school  of,  III.  17  and  n.,  447,  450. 

Marinisti  in  Italy,  III.  17. 

Marivaux,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  III. 
440  n. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  II.  108. 

MXrmol  Carvajal,  Luis  del,  f.  1600, 
Rcbelion  de  los  Moriscos,  I.  407  n. ; 
Africa,  ib. 


MarquA  de  Mantna.  ballad,  L  114  and 
n.,  120;  pUjr  of  Lope,  IL  282  a. 

Mabqubz,  JuAir,  d.  1021,  liia  Gofer- 
nador,  IIL  214. 

Biarqnls,  title,  L  828  a. 

Marriage  of  the  soul,  by  Lope.  IL  900l 

Blarseilles,  Greek  colony,  IIL  880  a. 

M ARTEL  DE  LA  FUBHTB,  F.  P.,  L  1096^ 

IIL  128  w. 
Martemb,  Thetaonu,  III.  897  a. 
Marti,  Fr.  db,  plaj  on  D.  Qnlzote, 

IIL  441. 
Marti,  .  JuAir,  f.  1008,  falae   aeeond 

part  of  Gozinan  deAlfaracbe,  HL 

100  and  a.,  101  a. 
Martial,  a  Spaniard,  IIL  882. 
Martin,  Adolf,  asonantea,  L  108  a. ; 

trs.  Calderon,  IL  412  a. 
Martin,  Grbo.,  db  Sab.     See  San 

Martin. 
Martin,  Josft  M.,  L 1782,  TerCalia,IIL 

900  a. 
Martin  of  Araoon,  d.  1400, 1.  2M. 
Martinez,  A.,  dramaa,  IL  484,  IIL 

445. 
Martinez,  Eco.  db,  f.  1001,  hit  To* 

ledana  discreta,  IL  140  a.,  480  a. 
Martinez  db  AouiljlR,  Fb.,  Canfioa,L 

108  a. 
Martinez  de    Duboos,  Fuutav^  h, 

1401,  Cancionero.  L  889  and  a. 
Martinez  db  Toledo,  A^  I.  78  a. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa.    Set  Roaa. 
Martinus  ScTiblerus.  IIL  440  a. 
Martorell,  Joanbot,  bis  Tirant  lo 

BUnch,  L  297,  208  and  a. 
Martyr.  Peter,  I.  484. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  t.,  II.  dSn. 
Mary  of  Durgdndt,  L  468. 
Mary  of  England,  II.  15  a.,  26  a. 
Mary  of  Scots,  Lope's  poem  OBp  IL 

187. 
Mary,  Saint,  of  Eggrpt,  L  34  and  a. 
Mas  constante  rougur  of  HoatalTaa,  11 

821. 
Mas  dichosos  hermanos  of  Moreto,  IL 

414  and  n. 
Mas  pesa  el  rej  of  Goaraia,  IL  SQOb 

nil. 

Masaniello,  IIL  196  a. 
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Masdbu,  J.  F.,  on  the  Cid,  L  11  n. ;  on 
the  Greeks  in  Spain,  III.  880  n. 

Maspons,  Mossen  Dom.,  f.  1894,  II. 
196  n. 

Massieu  on  rhyme  and  fiction,  III. 
390. 

Masuccio,  used  by  Aleman,  III.  104. 

Masdovelles     See  Berenguer. 

Mata,  Gab.  de,  f.  1589,  II.  473  and  n. 

Mata,  Ger.  Fernandez  de,  f.  1638, 
tales,  III.  143  n. 

Mata  PLANA.     See  Hugues. 

Mates,  Bartolomeus,  I.  805  n. 

Matiiieu  de  Querci,  Troubadour,  I. 
282. 

Matos  Fragoso,  J.  DR,  d.  1692,  dra- 
mas, II.  426-428,  III.  445. 

Matthieu,  p.,  on  the  Washerwoman 
of  Naples,  II.  406  n. 

Maureqato,  tribute  to,  II.  497. 

Mauri,  or  Maury,  Juan  MarIa,  his 
Esvero  y  Alinedora,  1. 175  n. ;  perse- 
cuted, III.  369. 

Mausinho  de  Quevedo,  Vasco,  III. 
66  n. 

Mayans  y  Siscar,  Ant., edits  the  Fili- 
da.  III.  86  n. 

Mayans  y  Siscar,  Oreo.,  d.  1782,  on 
the  Celestina,  I.  238  n  ,  240  n..  III. 
282  n. ;  edits  Valdes,  II.  20  n. ;  his 
Origenes,  ib. ;  edits  Luis  de  Leon,  85 
n. ;  life  of  Cervantes,  90  n. ;  on  Vi- 
rues,  475  n. ;  on  the  Germania,  III. 
73  n.;  the  Picara  Justina,  106  n. ; 
letters  of  Antonio  and  Soh's,  169  n. ; 
a  collection  of  epistles,  169  n.;  the 
Historias  fabulosas,  184  n. ;  edits 
Lebrixa's  Ortografia,  250  n. ;  his 
own  Ortografia,  251  n. ;  on  the 
Diano,  258  n. ;  his  Retdrica,  282 ; 
on  Cib<lareal,  415. 

Mayenne,  Dug  de,  letters  of  Perez  to, 
III.  166 

Mayer,  German  bookseller,  II.  178  n. 

Mayor  encanto  of  Calderon,  II.  401, 
409. 

Mayor  monstruo  of  Calderon,  II.  354  a., 
883-387 

Mayor  venganza  of  Cubillo,  II.  4H9  m. 

Mayorazgo  of  Solorzano,  11.  837,  388. 

VOL.  III.  88 


McCarthy,  D.  F.,  tn.  Calderon,  II. 
412  »i. ;  on  Calderon *s  Pleyto  matri- 
monial, 851  ». 

McCrib,  T.  Reformation,  II.  19  ii. 

Measures  in  poetry,  Poema  del  Cid,  I. 
16 ;  Apollonio.  28 ;  Sta.  Maria,  24 ; 
Berceo,  26;  Alfonso  x.,  89;  Hita, 
72 ;  Jos^,  89 ;  Ay  ala,  90, 91 ;  baUads, 
99;  Italian  introduced,  443 ;  Yriarte's 
variety,  IIL  806. 

Meco-Moro-Agudo,  I.  238  n. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  age  of,  I.  488. 

Medico  de  su  honra  of  Calderon,  II. 
873,  880-383,  I.  165  n. ;  indebted  to 
Lope,  II.  379  n. 

Medina  del  Campo,  decay  of.  III.  238. 

Medina.    See  Polo  de  Medina,  S.  J. 

Medina,  Pedro  de,  II.  18  n. 

Medina  de  Rioseco,  Duque  db,  Cal^ 
deron  on,  II.  853. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duque  db,  in  the 
Cancioncros,  I.  401,  402  n.,  403. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duque  db,  chal- 
lenges the  King  of  Portugal,  IL 
401  n. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duque  db,  patron- 
izes Zarate,  III.  42  m. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duqub  db,  trs.  Ra- 
cine's Iphig^nie,  III.  842. 

Medinilla,  Balt.  ELisioDByhis  Lim- 
pia  concepcion,  II.  160  n, ;  violent 
death,  414  n. 

Medini  lla,  p.  DB,oonnected  with  Lope, 
II.  160. 

Meditaciones  of  Estella,  III.  219  n. ;  of 
Puente,  211  n.  ;  of  Esquilache,  41  n. 

Medora  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  48. 

Mbdrano,  Francisco  de,  f.  1617, 
lyrical  poetry.  III.  29  and  n. ;  imi- 
tates Horace,  II.  87  m. 

Medrano,  Francisco  Sed.  de,  d. 
1653,  dramas,  IL  87  n.,  829  n. 

Mbdrano,  Juuak  db,  SiWa  curiosa, 
IL  119  n. 

Mejor  alcalde  of  Lope,  11.231  n.,  239  n. 

Mejor  e«t<  of  Calderon,  II.  892  and  n. 

Mfjor  muger  of  Calvo,  II.  477,  478  a. 

Mejor  representante  of  Cancer,  II.  422  m. 

Melbndbz  Valdes,  Juan,  d.  1817, 
works,  ni.  811-817 ;  on  aioiiaiitM» 
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I.  108  n. ;  Gallicisms,  Til.  240 ;  archa- 
isms, 317,  321  n. ;  on  the  popular  po- 
etry of  his  time,  280  n. ;  persecuted, 
370 ;  drama  on  D.  Quixote,  344, 441. 

Meli,  imitates  D.  Quixote,  III.  440. 

Melindres  de  Belisa  of  Lope,  II.  208  n., 
26(5  n. 

Melisendra  of  Lope,  II.  256. 

Melmotii,  W.,  III.  109  n. 

Melo.     See  Sanchez  dc  Melo. 

Melo,  Mangel  de,  d.  1666,  Guerra 
de  Cataluna,  IIL  198-105;  lyrical 
poetry,  2G  n. ;  satire,  49. 

Memoria.  Gran,  II.  270  n. 

Memorial  dc  diversas  hazalias,  by  Va- 
lera,  I.  107  n. ;  de  Sant  lago  of  Que- 
vedo,  n.  277. 

Memorilla,  II.  270  n. 

Mena,  Fern,  de,  trs.  Ileliodorus,  I. 
220  n. 

Mena,  Juan  de,  d.  1456, 1.  348-350 ; 
in  the  Cancioneros,  391,  395,  402  n. ; 
in  the  Vita  beata,  375 ;  in  the  Centon 
epistolario,  III.  417;  chronicler  of 
John  II.,  I.  166,  319;  on  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  180  /i. ;  on  Enrique  dc  Villena, 
325,  326;  on  Macias,  830;  enlarges 
the  language,  I.  352,  III.  18  n. ;  did 
not  write  Mingo  Rcvulgo,  I.  2^^  n. ; 
nor  the  Celostina,  235  n. 

Mena,  Velazquez  de,  forgery.  III. 
420. 

Mcnteclimi,  trs.  by  Timoneda,  II.  57. 

Mencos,  Miguel  de,  III.  65  n. 

Mendelssohn    Bartholdy,    F.,    II. 

388  n. 

Mendez,  Fran.,  a  roadman,  IIL  169  n. 

Mbni>kz,  Fr.,  Typographia,  III.  416. 

Mendkz  de  Silva,  R.    See  Silva. 

Meni»oza,  Alon.  de,  on  the  theatre, 
II.  343. 

Mendoza,  Ant.  IIurtado  dk,  d.  1044, 
dnimiis.  II.  332,  448;  Vida  de  N. 
Senora.  332  n. ;  writes  with  Quevedo, 
212,279  m.;  with  VillaniedianH,  211 
n. ;  on  Prinee  Balthnznr,  405  n. ; 
play  of  Cuhillo  attribute<1  to  liim, 
421 ;  lyrical  poetry,  III.  41,  42  w. ; 
ballad!},  74. 

Mendoza,   Bernardino  de,  f.  1577, 


his  Gaerra  de  loa  Ei tadoa  Bazos^  III 

198  R. 
Mendoza,  Diboo  Hubtado  db,  d. 
1575,  life  and  works,  L  469-486; 
on  the  Crdnica  of  Alfonso  xi.,  I.  70 
R. ;  dedication  to,  181  n. ;  Boacan  to, 
444;  at  Tunis,  449;  poems  with  Sil- 
Testre,  466 ;  objects  to  Italian  worda, 

II.  22  n. ;  is  in  a  play  of  Orocco,  89  a. ; 
in  the  Galatea,  100  and  a. ;  is  used  bjr 
Caldcron,  377  and  n.;  his  Adonis, 
etc.,  485 ;  his  letters,  III.  163,  168 ; 
adds  words  to  the  language,  247 ;  his 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  98. 

Mendoza,  Garcia  de.     See  CaSete, 

Marques  de. 
Mendoza,  I5tioo  Lopez  de.    See  San- 

tillana. 
Mendoza,  Juah  Hurtado  db,  f.  1560, 

poetry,  I.  392  n.,  III.  00  and  a. 
Mendoza,  Puente  db,  II.  404. 
Mendoza,  Salazar  de.    See  Salaxar. 
Mcnennos  of  Timoneda,  II.  58. 
Menfis,  Gitana  de,  of  MontalTan,  1. 24  a. 
Menina  6  moqn.  of  RIbeyro,  II.  98,  III. 

92  n. 
Menos,  Ant.  Raphael,  d.  1779,  works, 

III.  3*29  n. 

Merab,  Ion.  de,  f.  1797,  works,  IIL 
309  and  n. 

Mercader  amante  of  Agnilar,  II.  298. 

Mercadbr    t    Cervello.*!,    G.,  III. 
215  ». 

Merctisbo,  CiNTio,/)seii^.  f  f.  1604,  IL 
492,  498. 

Mercurio  general  of  Isla,  IIL  294  a. 

Mercurio  of  Mafier,  III.  268  n. 

Mercurio  y  Carontc  of  Valdds,  III.  280  a. 

Meres  on  Shakespeare,  II.  203  a. 

Meriendas  of  Prado,  IIL  145. 

Merlin,  Romance  of,  I  218. 

Merlo,  Juan  de,  in  Mena,  I.  848. 

Mesa,  CRiflT<3uAL  de, f .  1618,  narratiTe 
pi)ems,  II.  499.  600  and  a.;  lyrical, 
III.  14  and  n. ;  didactic,  62 ;  art  of 
poetry,  266  It. ;  epistle,  IL  488  a. ;  o^ 
poses  the  drama,  842 ;  claima  oniTap 
sal  empire,  I.  418  n. 

Mesa,  Gil  de,  letters  to,  IIL  166. 

Mescua,  Mira  de.    See  Mira. 
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Mesinerio  on  Naliarro,  1. 266  n. 

Mesonero  Romanos,  R.  DE,ed.  Drama- 
tists, II.  341  ».,  436  n. 

Metamorfosea  of  Cepeda,  U.  63,  64 
and  n. 

Metastasio,  tra.  by  Luzan,  III.  263, 

am 

Metre  of  the  Poema  del  Cid,  1. 16 ;  four 
line,  I.  26  and  n.  ;  Berceo's,  26  n. ; 
Segura's,  26  n.     See  Measures. 

Metropolis  long  wanted,  II.  294. 

Metternich,  Prince,  ms.  of   Lope, 

II.  203  n. 

MExfA,  DiEoo,  f.  1608,  his  Pamaso 

Antartico,  III.  52  n. 
MExfA,  Ferant  DE,f.  1492,  Nobiliario, 

III.  132  n. 

MexIa,  Hernan,  in  the  Cancioneros, 
I.  396,  397. 

Mexia,  Luis,  f.  1546,  II.  10. 

MexIa,  Pero,  d.  1552,  Historia  impe- 
rial, II.  28;  Silva,  11 ;  how  licensed, 
I.  421  n. ;  on  Romances  of  chivalry, 
225. 

Mexicana,  La,  of  Gab.  Lasso  de  la  Ve- 
ga, II.  471  and  n. 

Mexico,  first  printing  in.  III.  160  n. ; 
Auto  de  Fe,  III.  236  n. 

Mexico  conqulstada  of  Escoiquiz,  III. 
329,  3.30  and  n. 

Mey,  Aurelio,  plays.  III.  446. 

Mey,  Felipe,  balU&ds,  III.  407  n. 

Mey,  Seb.,  f.  1614,  Fabulario,IIL807n. 

Michael,  St.,  of  Cubillo,  IL  421. 

Michel,  Francisqub,  edits  Cronica 
rimada,  1. 21  n. ;  Charlemagne,  100  n. 

MiER,  on  Las  Casas,  II.  88  n. 

MiovET,  F.  A.  A.,  on  Ant.  Perez,  III. 
167  n. 

Miguela,  ballad,  I.  136. 

MilA  y  Fontanals,  M.,  on  St  Mary 
of  Egypt,  L  25  n. 

Milagros  del  desprecio  of  Lope,  11. 
410  n. 

Milagros  del  Virgen  of  Berceo,  I.  28. 

Milan,  Lope's  plays  acted  in,  II.  270. 

MiLAjf,  Luis,  f.  1561,  imitates  Cas- 
tiglione,  I.  442  n. 

Ml  LANES,  J.  J.,  Conde  Alanx>8,L114N. 

MiUan,  San,  L  26. 


MiLMAK,  H.  H.,  Martyr  of  Antioch,  II. 
369. 

Milton,  J.,  Lycidas,  I.  453;  Paradise 
lost  imitated  by  Melendez,  IIL  815 ; 
trs.  from  by  Jovelianos,  828  n. ;  by 
Escoiquiz,  329. 

MiMoso,  Juan  Sardina,  f.  1620,  II. 
440  n. 

MiSana,  M.  J.,  on  Lope,  II.  200  n. 

Minenra  of  Sanchez,  I.  455  n. 

Mingo  Revulgo,  Coplas  dc,  c.  1472, 1. 
232  and  n. ;  imitation  of,  234  n. ;  Pol- 
gar  on,  283  n.,  882. 

Minnesingers,  I.  321. 

MiNUTOLi,  J.,  Auto  in  Valencia,  III. 
847  n. 

Mira  de  Mescua,  Ant.,  d.  1685,  II. 
829,  830  n. ;  his  Exemplo  mayor, 
mistake  about,  232  n. ;  his  Conde 
Alarcos,  1. 114  n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  IIL 
88  and  n. ;  plays,  445. 

Miracle-plays.    See  Mysteries. 

Miracles,  easy  belief  in,  II.  371  n..  III. 
250/}. 

Miranda,  Saa  de.     See  Saa. 

Miranda  y  VillapaSo,  f.  1682,  IL 
11  n. 

Mirrha,  Tragedia  de,  II.  46  n. 

Mirror  for  magistrates,  I.  81,  356, 368  n. 

Mis  vagatelas.  III.  304  n. 

Mocedades  del  Cid  of  Guillen  de  Cas- 
tro, II.  804-306. 

Mock-heroic  poems,  11.  491-404. 

Mogigata  of  Moratin,  IIL  859,  860, 
861  n. 

Mohammed,  conquests.  III.  390. 

Mohammed  9^^°^  of  Rabadan,  III. 
231  n. 

Moisfc,  F.,  trs.  Muntaner,  I.  286  n. 

Mojigangas  attributed  to  Calderon,  II. 
854  n. ;  of  Castillo,  IIL  148  n. 

MoLi^RB,  his  M^ecin  malgnf  lui  firom 
Lope  in  part,  II.  209;  Festin  de 
Pierre  from  Tirso,  324,  825  and  n. ; 
Princesse  d'lSsiide  from  Moreto,  416 
n. ;  on  Luis  de  Granada,  III.  208  n. ; 
on  shop-signs,  261  n. ;  imitated  by  L. 
F.  Moratin,  356;  translated  by 
him,  861 ;  acts  Sancho  in  a  pUy, 
44111. 
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Molina,  Agostin  de,  pretended  son 

of  Argote,  HI.  425,  427,  428,  432. 
Molina,  Ahgote  de.  JSee  Argote. 
Molina,  Fr.  Nieto,  f.  1764,  his  Fab- 

ulero,  II.  487  w. ;  liis  Perroiuachia, 

111.  298  n. 
Molina,  Tirso  de,  pseud,  of  Gabriel 

Tellez,  d.  1648,  dramas,  11.  323-329 ; 

his  Cigarralei),  III.  13U,  140  and  n.  ; 

his  Deleytar  aprovcchando,  140  and 

n. ;  cites  Guevara,  II.  10  n. ;  liis  Con- 

denado,   30U   n. ;    liis    Coniedias  sin 

fama,  447;  loa,  448;  crypto-rhymes, 

I.  454  n. 
Momo,  by  Noydens,  III.  123  and  n. 
Monarchia  Ilebrea  of  Bacallary  Sanna, 

III.  260,  261  n. 
Monarchia  Hispanica  of  CampanelIa,I. 

418  n. 
Monasteries,  plays  in,  11.  440  and  n. 
Moncada,  Fran,  de,  d.   1635,  Expe- 

dicion   de   Catalanes,    III.    191,    192 

and  n. 
Moncada,   Sancho   de,  Gypsies,  III. 

231  n. 
MoNCAYO,  Juan,   Marques   de    San 

Felices,  f.    1656,  his  Atahinta  and 

Venus  and   Adonis,    II.  487  and  n.  ; 

lyrical  poetry,  III.  26  n. 
MoNCAYo,  Pedro,  chronicle,  III.  119; 

collection  of  ballads,  407. 
MoN<'iN,  Luis,  f.  1790,  III.  m55  n. 
Mondogo  of  Sua  de  Miranda,  III.  54. 
Mondejar,  Life  of  Alfonso  x.,I.  35n. ; 

Advertencias,  III.  18v>  n. 
MoNFORTE,    Ted.    Kod,    de,   f.    1066, 

llonras  de   Felipe    iv..  III.    198  n., 

270  ri. 
Moni[»o(lio  of  Cervante;',  II.  121  and  n 
MoNLAU,  r.  F.,  Life  of  Isla.  III.  2S7  n. 
Monscrrate,    Nuestra    S^nora  de,  Wis- 

toria  y  inilagros,   III.  2')0  n.  ;    poem 

on,  by   Virues,  II.    474,  475  n. ;  by 

Zoirilla,  475  n. 
Monstruo  de  la  fortuna  of  Calderon,  II. 

406  n.  ;  de  naturalezji,  202  and  n.\ 

imaginado  of  Ledesma,  III.  15. 

MoNTA(JNAOOUT,  I.  40  Tl. 

Montalban,  Claros  de,  ballad,  I.  120. 
Montalvan,  Juan  Perez  de,  d.  1638, 


life  and  dnmam,   TL   818-^22;   Gi- 
tana  de  Menfis,  I.  24  m.  ;  at  fettirtlf 
of  San  l8idro,  II.   181,   182 ;  hit  S. 
Patricio.  867  and  it.  ;  Para  todos.  III 
140,  141  n. ;  his  Novelas,  142  and  ji.; 
on  Lope  de   Vega,  II.    153  and  n. ; 
Fama  postuma  de  Lope,  190  n. ;  price 
of  Lope's  plays,  270  n. ;  their  number, 
204  M. ;  play  of  Alarcon  attributed  to 
Montalvan,  836;  of  Mescua,  232  ■.; 
on  Valdivielso,  832  n. ;  on  the  drama- 
tists of  Castile,  345 ;  on  the  Tarasca, 
360  n. ;  enemy  of  Quevedo,  292  a. 

Montalvo.     See  Galvez  de  Montalro. 

Montalvo,  Garcia  OrdoRbz  de,  f. 
1500,  Amadis,  L  201;  Esplandian, 
207-209. 

Monta5}es  y  Monte- Aleorb,  Max- 
UEL,  III.  257  n. 

Montano,  Basilo  ARiA8,d.  1508,  Pre- 
face to  an  Index  Expurg.,  I.  422  a.; 
friend  of  Luis  de  Leon,  II.  78 ;  trs. 
of  the  Canticles,  81  n  ;  edits  the  Ant- 
werp Polyglot,  III.  177  and  a. 

Monte  Calvario  of  Guevara,  IL  18  m. 

MoNTEiRO,  J.  G.,  edits  Vicente,  L 
250  n. 

MoNTEjo,  Fr.Bek  I  TO,  earliest  Histoiy 
of  Castile,  I.  83  n. 

MONTEMAYOR,     JORGB      DE,     d.     1661, 

Diana  enaniorada,  III.  82-84 ;  poems 
with  Silvestre,  I.  467  ;  Pyramus  and 
Thishe,  II.  485;  lyrical  poetry,  I. 
445  N.,  III.  5  and  n. ;  pastoral,  55 
and  n. ;  satirical,  48;  ballads,  76; 
elegies,  53  ;  tales  in  the  Diana,  153 ; 
story  of  Narraez,.  131,  182  w. ;  trs. 
Ausias  March,  I.  300  n. ;  on  Lobera, 
415  ». ;  Lope  de  Vega  uses  the  Diana, 

II.  103  n. 

MoNTENooN,  Pedro  de,  f.  1816,  works, 

III.  800  and  n. 

Monteria  of  Alfonso  xi.,  I.  69  and  a. 
MoNTERO,  Ant.  de,  in  the  Cancione- 

ros.  I.  3'H)  n. 
MoNTESER,  F.  A.,  dramas,  11.425, 491  a. 
MoNTEsiNo,  Amb.,  f.  1608,  his  trt.  of 

Ludolphus,   I.   374  n.;    CancioDero^ 

III.  41  n. 
Montesinos,  ballads,  I.  120  and  a. 
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MoNTESQuisn,  Lettret  penannes,  III. 
304. 

Monti,  Giulio,  Gil  Bias,  III.  295  n. 

Monti,  Pietro,  trs.  ballads,  I.  116  a.; 
Calderon,  II.  412  n. 

Montiano  t  Lutando,  Aug.  db,  d. 
1765,  works,  III.  839,  840  and  n. ; 
on  La  Torre,  IL  283  n. ;  on  Cer- 
vantes, HI.  340  n. ;  attacked,  853  n. ; 
on  Oliva,  II.  43  n. 

Montiont,  murder  of,  III.  164. 

Montmorency,  Constable  db,  1. 450. 

MoNTORO,  Jos.  Perez  db,  d.  1694, 
lyrical  poetry,  IIL  48  and  n. 

Monxazaz,  Gabriel  db  Hbkao,  f. 
1620,  Fabulas,  II.  487  n. 

Moorish  ballads,  I.  188-185. 

Moorish  character  in  Calderon,  II.  380. 

Moors,  origin  of  name,  III.  890  n. ;  ha- 
tred of,  I.  6,  407  n. ;  falsehood  to, 
410;  persecution,  409,  410  and  n., 
428  and  n. 

Mora,  J.  J.  de,  b.  1784,  III.  369,  483. 

Mora,  Juan  Gomez  db,  f.  1682,  on 
Prince  Baltasar,  II.  405  n. 

Mora  DELL,  V.  M.  de,  f.  1608,  San  Ra- 
mon, II.  476  n. 

Moraes,  Fr.,  f.  1567,  his  trs.  of  Pal- 
merin,  I.  212  and  n. 

Moraes  y  Vasconcellos,  F.  Bo- 
TELHO.  f.  1734,  III.  254, 255  and  n. 

Moraleja,  Jos.,  f.  1741,  El  ehlre- 
tenido.  III.  142n.,  280ii. 

Morales,  Ambrosio  db,  d.  1591,  his 
Crdnica,  III.  173, 174  n. ;  letters,  163; 
discourses,  II.  10  n. ;  epistle  both 
Latin  and  Spanish.  III.  400  n. ;  on 
the  use  of  the  Castilian,  II.  6  n. ; 
praise  of  Boscan,  I.  442. 

Morales,  Fran.,  edits  Palacios  Hubios, 
IL  13  n. 

Morales,  Jorge  Pinto  db,  Mara- 
villas  del  Parnaso,  III.  412. 

Morales,  Juan  Bart.,  trs.  Lobo,  HI. 
92  n. 

Morales,  Jcan  db,  pastoral,  IIL  56 
and  n. 

Morales,  the  two,  actors,  II.  440. 

Moralities  of  Lope,  II.  198-202.  See 
Mysteries. 


MoRATiir,  Lean.  Fern.,  d.  1828,  dra- 
mas, IIL  355-861 ;  on  the  Dan9a 
general,  L  232  n. ;  Celestina,  287  n. ; 
Auto  de  i4  of  Logroflo,  III.  284  n. ; 
his  Derrota  de  los  pedantes,  800  n. , 
poems,  880 ;  on  Oliva,  IL  43  n.  See 
Bemascone,  Pelaez. 

MoRATiN,  Nic.  Fern.,  d.  1780,  works, 
IIL  299-801 ;  his  dub,  301 ;  his  Des- 
engallo,  846,  847  n. ;  dramas,  841- 
843 ;  persecuted,  870. 

Moray  ma,  ballad,  1. 110. 

MoRCHON,  Man.,  dramatist,  11.  444  n. 

MoRBAU,  L.,  Partidas,  I.  47  n. 

Moreno,  Juan,  f.  1497,  L  306. 

Moreno,  M.,  f.  1650,  III.  59  a. 

Morbri  on  D.  Quixote,  IIL  424  n. 

Morbto,  Aug.,  d.  1669,  dramas,  IL 
413-417;  his  Azote  de  sa  patria, 
427 11. ;  Bay  le,  458  n. ;  Desden  con  el 
desden,  III.  297  n. ;  play  altered  by 
Latre,  842;  on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  L  165 
n. ;  uses  the  Vidriera  of  Cervantes, 

II.  123  n. ;  used  by  Solfs,  428 ;  num- 
ber of  plays.  III.  445. 

Morgan,  Joe.,  on   Mohammedanism, 

III.  281  a. 

Mori  LLC,  Grbo.  db,  trs.  Statins,  IIL 
85  n. ;  satire,  48. 

Morir  riviendo  of  Mufioz,  IIL  257  n. 

Moriscos,  who,  IIL  281  n. ;  expulsion, 
I.  409,  410  and  n.,  428 ;  Aguilar's 
poem  on,  II.  298;  Zapata*s,  602  n. ; 
bad  effects  of  their  expulsion,  IIL 
215  n.,  280,  231  and  n. ;  their  culture^ 
I.  86,  IIL  231  n. 

MoRiTz  of  Saxony,  1. 419. 

Moros  latinados.  III.  398  n. 

Morte  d'Arthur,  I.  288  n. 

Mosquea  of  VillaTiciosa,  IL  498. 

MOSQUERA      DB      BaRNUETO,     Fr.,      f. 

1612,  hU  Numantina,  IL  501,  602 

and  n. 
Mosqueteros,  what,  11.  444  and  n. 
Mossen,  what,  I.  895  n. 
Motes  con  glosas,  I.  400  and  n. 
MoTTBUX,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  III.  489. 
MoTTBviLLB,  Mad.  DB,  Peaco  of  the 

Pyrenees,  IL  406  n.;  on  acting  plays, 

443  n. 
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MoYA,  J.  M.  DE,  f .  1680,  Fantasias,  HI. 

142  and  n. 
Mozii  dc  cantaro  of  Lope,  11.234  and  n. 
Mozarabes.     See  Mu^^rabes. 
MozABT,  Don  Juan,  II.  S25. 
Mu^A,  ballads  on,  I.  135. 
Mu9<irabe8,  who,  III.  393  andn. ;  drama 

on,  73  n. 
Mudo,  El,  the  painter.    See  Navarrete, 

J.  F. 
Muerte  de  Baldovinos  of  Cancer,  II. 

401 II. 
Muetitra  de  los  carros  of  Lope,  II.  264. 
Mugcres,  Loor  dc,  of  Acosta,  III.  200  n. 
Ml'lle:r,  Joiiann  von,  on  the  Cid,  I. 

11  ».,  14  u.,  181. 
Mi- LLEK  of  Lisbon,  I.  11  n. 
MuLLiNEAOx,  Sir  V.,tr8.  Nieremberg, 

III.  210  II. 
Muniin,  Morisco  romance,  III.  281  n. 
MOnch-Bellinoiiausen,  on  Virues,  II. 

475  It. ;   on  old  Spanish  plays.  III. 

446  ft. 
Mundo-  por  de  dentro  of  Quevcdo,  II. 

201. 
MuHecas  de  Marcela  of  Cubillo,  II.  421. 
MuSoz,  Ant.,  f  1730,  III.  267  and  n., 

848  n. 
MiSoz,  Juan  Baut.,  d.  1799,  works, 

III.328.829andn.;  friendof  Moratin, 

302 ;  on  Gomara,  II.  30  n.   See  Iturri. 
Mr^oz  Y   Romero,  Diccionario,  III. 

176  n. 
MuNTANRR,  Ramon,  f.  1328,  chronicle, 

I.  286-280 ;  poem,  288  and  n. ;  used 

by  Moncada,  III.  102. 
Mr  RAT  condemns  Cienfuegos,  III.  321. 
MuRATORi,  Delia  perfctta  poesia,  III. 

267  n. ;  trs.  by  Sempere.  284  n. 
Murcia,  plays  forbidden,  III.  303  n. 
Murct,  battle,  1213, 1.  280. 
Miirgctana,  poem  by  Oriolano,  II.  602  n. 
MuRiLix>,  Bart.  Est.,  picture  of  San 

Tomas,  IL  286  n. ;  of  San  Ildefonso, 

371  n. ;  his  Academy,  III.  277  n. 
MuRiLix>,  DiKoo  DE,  d.  1616,  didac- 
tic poetry.  III.  61,  62  ii. ;  Discursos 

and  Escala,  62  n. 
MrSiKus,  imitated  by  Boscan,  I.  441 ; 

trs.  by  Luzan,  III.  203. 


Mosas  del  melodino  of  Melo,  IIL  26  a. 
Musica,  La,  of  Trimrte,  HI.  805^  806 

and  n. 
MussAFiA,  A.,  on  St.  lilary  of  Egjpt, 

L26n. 
Mutatione  monets,  De,  of  Mariimm,  IIL 

179,  180  R. 
Muy,  Garcilasso  kiUed  at,  I.  450. 
Mysteries,  eariy,  I.  220-281,  247,  25^- 

260;  time  of  Cluu-les  v.,  II.  42;  name, 

42  n. ;    pass  into  autos,   240;  still 

acted,  UI.  347. 
Mystical  writers,  IIL  207-211. 

Nacimientos,  what,  IL  241  n. ;  of  Lope, 
241-244,  262  and  n. ;  of  Valdirlelso, 
241  H. ;  of  Diamante,  438. 

Nada  of  Texada,  UI.  12S  a. 

Nag  ERA,  Estevak  G.  de,  f.  1650,  l»l- 
lad-book,  L 118,  IIL  406 ;  Cancionero, 
398  a. 

Nag  ORE,  AousTiir,  adds  to  Dicastillo, 
III.  66  n. 

Naiiarro,  Bart.  Torbbs  db,  f.  1617, 
works,  I.  266-274 ;  satire*.  III.  47 ; 
imitators,  IL  46  and  n. 

Names  of  persons,  trouble  with,  L 
214  ».,  III.  110  n. 

Nam,  Agostiko,  f.  1508,  on  Inquisi- 
tion, I.  428  n. 

Naples,  earliest  literature,  I.  8;  con- 
nected with  Spain,  317,  818,485;  Gaf^ 
cilasso  at,  449;  Cervantes  at,  IL 
94  and  n. ;  Lope's  plajrs  acted  in, 
270. 

NAPOLEO!r  I.,  inrades  Spain,  IIL  886; 
driven  out,  367. 

Napoleon,  El  D.  Quixote  de  Europa, 
III.  442. 

Napoles  recuperada  of  EaquUache,  IL 
604  n. 

Napolisea  of  Trillo,  IL  604  n. 

Narcis  V I  Soles.    See  Vifiolet. 

Narrative  poetry,  earliest,  I.  10-80,88- 
90 ;  in  the  sixteenth  and  aerentecDtli 
centuries,  IL  460-606 ;  time  of  PtuUp 
v..  III.  266,  200;  Charles  in.,  800; 
Charles  it.  and  Ferdinand  til,  80^ 
329. 

Narva Ez,  poetess,  III.  12. 
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Narvaez,  Luis  de,  in  the  CandoneroSy 

I.  802  n. 

Narva Ez,  Rodrioo  db,  story  of,  III. 
130-132  n. ;  ballads  on,  72  n. ;  in  the 
Diana,  82  n. 

Nasarre,  Blas  Antonio  db,  d.  1751, 
on  Cervantes,  II.  129  and  n.;  III. 
282  and  n. ;  on  the  earliest  drama,  I. 
2:32  n. ;  on  Ferreras,  III.  279  n. 

Nat  de  Mons,  I.  83  n.,  40  n.,  282. 

Naufragio  of  Cortereal,  II.  496  n.  ;  of 
Vaea,  40  u. 

Navagiero,  Andrea,  influence  on  Bos- 
can,  I.  439,  440 ;  on  the  convent  of 
Las  Cuevas,  378  n. ;  on  Hidalgos,  III. 
07  n. ;  on  the  Comuneros,  368  n. 

Navarra,  Pedro  de,  f.  1567,  dialogues, 

II.  11  and  n. 

Navarre,  Cronica  of  Viana,  I.  171  n. 

Navarrete,  Eustaquio  Fern,  de, 
life  of  Garcilasso,  I.  446  n. ;  on 
Spanish  novelas.  III.  154  n. 

Navarrete,  Juan  Fernandez,  d.  1570, 
EI  Mudo,  painter,  II.  167  n. 

Navarrete,  Mart.  Fern,  de,  his 
Coleccion  de  viages,!.  186  n.,  101  n. ; 
Life  of  Cervantes,  II.  90  n. ;  of  Ca- 
dahalso,  III.  304  n.;  of  Samaniego, 
808  n. ;  on  the  Tia  flngida,  II.  122  n. ; 
on  a  letter  of  Lope,  158  n. ;  on  his 
will,  191  n. ;  on  the  Crusades,  174  n. ; 
on  the  Castilian  of  Cervantes,  IIL 
247  n. ;  on  the  Buscapi^,  424  ;  on 
portrait  of  Cervantes,  II.  132  n. 

Navarrete,  Pedro  Fern,  db,  f.  1626, 
works,  III.  215  and  ;i. 

Navarrete  y  Ribera,  Fr.  de,  f.  1644, 
tales,  III.  140  n. 

Navarro,  Crist.,  early  dramatist,  IT. 
250  n. 

Navarro,  Gonzalo, attacks  the  drama, 
II.  404  and  n. 

Navas  de  Tolosa.  battle,  I.  8  and  n. ; 
poem  of  Mesa,  II.  499,  500  n. 

Naves  de  Cort^  of  Moratin,  III.  300, 
.SOI  n. ;  of  Salas  and  Vaca  de  Guz- 
man, 301  n. 

Navidad,  Juan  db.  Grammar,  11. 22  n. 
Navidad  de  Zaragoza  of  Aguirre  del 
Pozo,  in.  141  It. 


Naxera,  battle  of,  1. 161. 

Nebrissensis.    See  Lebrixa. 

Necio  afortunado  of  BarbadiUo,  III.  136 

and  n. 
Necromancy  of  Don  Enrique,  I.  325 

and  n. 
Negretb,  J,  T.,  lyrical  poet,  III.  43 

and  n. 
Negro  valiente,  11.  494  n. 
Negromante  of  Ariosto,  II.  57. 
Nenias  reales.  III.  234  n. 
Nepomuck,  San  Juan,  poem  on,  m. 

256. 
Netherlands,  war  of.  III.  229, 230  and  a. , 

words  from,  IL  21 ;  history  by  Colo- 
ma,  IIL  192,  193  and  n. ;  by  B.  de 

Mendoza,  193  n. 
Neufchateau,  Fr.  db,  ed.  Gil  Bias, 

IIL  295  n. 
Neves  Perbira,  A.  das,  on  Saa,  IIL 

55  n. 
Nibelungenlied,  I.  19  n.,  21  n. 
Nicolas  de  los  Romances,  f.  1248,  L 

104. 
Nicolas  de  Tolentino  of  Lope,  II.  247 

and  n.,  263  n. ;   of  Camargo  y  Sal- 

gado.  477.  478  n. 
NiEBLA,  Count,  in  Mena,  I.  848,  849 

and  n. 
Nieremberg,  J.  £.,  d.  1658,  works, 

III.  216  and  n. 
Nipo,  Fr.  Mab.  de,  his  Diario  curioso, 

IIL  258  n. ;    Cajon    de  sastre,  IL 

853  n. 
Nilia  de  Gomez  Arias  of  Calderon,  IL 

876;   indebted  to  Guevara,  376  n., 

•870  n. ;  German  trs.,  883  n. 
Nifia  de  los  cmbubtes  of  Soldrzano,  m. 

110,  111  and  n. 
Nifia  de  plata  of  Lope,  II.  266  n.,  380  n. 
Ninfas  de  Henares  of  Bovadilla,  III.  88. 
NiSo,  Pero,  chronicle,  I.  178;  verses 

for  by  Villasandino,  854  a.,  388  n. 
Ni  rey  ni  roque  of  Escosura,  III.  0  n. 
Nise,  two  plays  of  Berraudez,  II.  67. 
NiSBNO,    Father,   on   Quevedo,   IL 

202  It. 
No  hay  amigo  of  Roxas,  IIL  297  n. 
No  hay  vida  of  Montalvan,  IL  321. 
No  puede  ser  of  Moreto,  II.  416  n. 
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No  siempre  lo  peor  of  Calderon,  trs.  by 

Lord  Bristol,  II.  392  n. 
Nobiliario  of  Mexia,  III.  182  n. 
Nobleza  de  la  pintura  of  Calderon,  II. 


353  n. 


NocEDAL,  CAndido,  ediU  JoYcllanos, 

III.  328  n. 
Nochc  de  San  Juan,  festival,  IL  212  n. ; 

of  LoiHJ,  211-216. 
Noche  oscura  of  La  Cruz,  III.  208. 
Noche  serena  of  Leon,  II.  84  n. 
Noches  alegres  of  Ortiz,  III.  280  n. ; 

Claras  of  Faria  y  Souza,   210;    de 

invierno  of  Eslava,  137,  138  n. ;  dc 

plazer  of  Solurzano,  144  n. 
Nocturnos,  academy,  II.  300,  301  n. 
Nombrcs  de  Christo  of  Leon,  II.  82 ; 

de  la  Virgeii  of  Bonilla,  III.  15  «. 
NouoNA,  Casta R,  Conde  de,  d.  1815, 

works,  HI.  oOl)  and  u. 
NoKTH,  Y.,  trs.  Guevara,  II.  15  n. 
Northern  nations,  irruption.  III.  386. 
Novel  confort,  Lo,  I.  27  n. 
Novfla,  principle  of  Spanish  drama  in 

Lope,  II.  2(>lV2G3;  of  Calderon,  374 

and  «.,  39IM05. 
Novelas  of  Cervantes,  II.  119-122  and 

w.  ;  of  Lope,  185  and  n. ;  of  others, 

III.  129-154. 
Novellieri,  Italian.  III.  l.>}  and  n. 
NoYDKvs,  Bkn.  Kkmigio,  f.  16Gt),  Mo- 

nio,  III.  12:J ;  ed.  Covarruhias,  248 «. 
Nicio,   Marti.v,  Ballad-book,  I.   U.'J, 

III.  404. 
Niiestra  Sefiora  de  Aguas    Santa.s  of 

Diaz.  II.  477,  478  n. 
Nueva  comedia  of  Moratin,  III.  35H. 
Nueva  idea  de  la  tragedia  of  Salas,  III. 

2«>0  and  n. 
Nueva  Jerusalen  of  Escobar,  II.  477, 

478  fj. 
Nuevo  jardin  of  Bonilla,  III.  15  n. 
Niievo  nmndo  of  Lojks   II.  224-22(>; 

of  Moraes,  III.  2;>4. 
Nuevos  reyes  <>f  I^>zano.  III.  127. 
Numa  of  Ca^tillo,  III.  :151  n. 
Numancia  of  Cervantes,  II.  10f5-lll  ; 

trs.   by   Schlegi'l,  3(>'J  n. ;   of  Ayala, 

111.311. 
Numautia.  i«iege  of,  II.  100  and  n. 


Numantina  of  BamaeTo,  11.  SOI,  £03 

and  fi. 
Nunca  muchocostd  pocoof  AIarcoD.IL 

336  n. 
Nu.^Ez,  Nicolas,  I.  884  and  n..  402  n. 
Nl'Sez  de  Alva,   Diego,  t  1569,  II. 

11  n. 
NuSez  de  Castro,  Aix>n80,  on  Santi- 

Uana,  L  333  n. ;  on  Madrid.  II.  2»4  k.  ; 

on  duels,  404  n. ;  continues  Saavedra. 

III.  196  n. 
Nu^Ez  DE  Lia6,  IIL  380  n. 
Nu^ez.    See  Guzman,  Uernan  Nunez 

de. 

Obelisco  fiinebre  of  Lara,  II.  846  n. 

Obras  y  dias  of  Nieremberg,  III.  216 
andn. 

Obregon,  Marcos  de.     Se^t  Marcos. 

Observatorio  riistico  of  Salas.III.SOOn. 

OcAMPo,  Florian  DE,  d.  1555,  chron- 
icle, II.  27,  III.  174  and  n. ;  credulity, 
181  ;  edits  Chronica  general.  1. 144ii. 

OcaSa,  Fran,  de,  £.  1603,  lyrical  po- 
etry, III.  14,  44. 

OCA^A,  GONZ.  DK,  I.  361  It. 

( )cnoA,  E.  DE,  ed.  Santillana,  L  337  n. ; 
notes  to  Baena,  389  n. ;  Catalogo,  IIL 
2:il  n. 

Oeios  de  Castalia  of  OTando,  II.  504  r.  ; 
de  KspaHoles  einigrados,  III.  :]70  n. ; 
de  estudios  of  Fonseca,  II.  440  a. ;  de 
mi  juventud  of  Cadahalso,  III.  30t  a. 

Oilier  le  Danois,  I.  107. 

Oidores,  license  books,  I.  420  n. 

Ola  us  Mao  sua,  II.  30. 

Oliva,  Conde  de,  in  the  Cancioneros, 
I.  402  n. 

Oliva,  Fern.  Perez  de,  d.  1533, 
works,  II.  8,9  and  n.,  12;  transla- 
tions by,  G(\;  dialogue  in  both  Latin 
and  Spanish,  III.  400  n. ;  trs.  Amphi- 
tryon, I.  205  w. 

Olivante  de  Laura.  L  216,  III.  205. 

Omvakks,  Conde  Dtqce  de,  enter> 
tainment  for  Philip  iv.,  II.  212 ;  ex- 
travagance, 401)  and  n. ;  Calderoi 
servt'.**  nnder,  810  ;  plays  written  for, 
."'»s  and  u. ;  patronizes  the  drama^ 
•ioTj  ;  Kioja.  III.  3y  ;  Castro,  IL  dOl ; 
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Giingora,  III.  10 ;  Quevedo  dedicate! 
lt>  liiiu,  II.  ma  n. ;  tend*  liim  ■  utire, 
III   49 ;   U  penecuteil  by  liim,  II. 
277  ftn.1  ". 
Dmvark*.  Gerum.  ds,  uldi  to  Mens, 

I.  34G  and  ii. 

Ulniodi>,  Mcnn  un  battle  of,  I.  844, 
Olseix).  Alon.  de,  Mtor,  II.  440. 
Ui.No.  JosKf  UEL.  hii  Auto  de  tc,  III. 

Oiiuiiiada  of  Nurotla,  III.  800  n. 
OSi.   I'i.iiKi>  UK,  r.  151)e,  lii«  Anuco, 

II.  ^'1U,  470 ;  oilier  work«,  4T0  n. 
Umtivkroa,  Ant.  Mabia,  f  1769,  on 

Ia  Cruz,  111.  S51  N. 
<)pi-rA,  as  mudifli.>d,  introduced  bj  Cal' 

deron,  II.  373,  374  n..  409  n. ;  Lop«'i 

Keiufcue,  432 ;  opera  ridiculed,  432  n. ; 

proper  opera  e*t«bliihed,  4S3;   la- 

Tore.l.  m.  3.W. 
Opiiflculoa  of  ruiicblanch,  111.  204  ■>. 
Oraoion  of  Fomrr,  III   319  n. 
DrnL-ional  of  Curtn^na,  I.  360  n. 
Orarulo  of  Graeian,  III.  228  n. 
Oraii.  .Hie,  b}'  Luzan,  111.  263. 
Untoriu  of  Guevara,  II.  IS  n. 
Onli-iianza*  del  Giy  aaber,  L  204. 
Order  of  nu-rey  of  AftuiUr,  II.  297  n. 
OKiHiSt;:  i)E  MoNTALTO.     Set  Mon. 

Ulv>- 
OrTea,  drama,  11.41. 
Orft-o  of  Jauretcui,  II.  SIG,  III.  84  and 

N  ;  of  .Motitalvan,  IL  814, 316  and  »., 

11I.:14;  miliurofOvando,  IL604a. 

l)BltNrK.Al.V.  DO.  1.214. 

On'Keu  <ie  la  eoiiiedia  by  PeUit-er.  II. 

3iKn. 
Origm,  elc.  de  la  Viriten  del  relicariu, 

by  (.'alderuu.  II,  372. 
OnVfnea  de  la  leiiRua,  by  Mayans,  II. 

ai  11, ;  do  la  piieaut  caatellana,  by  Vi- 

Wqiiex.  111.  ffll  and  n. 
OwoLvs.i.  Garcia,  f.  1606,  poem.  II. 

OrliUKlo  enamorado  of  Dolea,  II.  481. 
ifl;  fUri'wo  of  Eapinoaa.  II.  462 
and  N..  479.  4m ;  of  QueTcdo,  2M. 

I>HI.KA\H.  1>rKKOP,  I.  01. 

»n<lieu>i  of  Kalaiar,  III.  27  n. 
Urplicui  aiid  Eurydice  of  Solfi.  IL  420. 


Onua,  n.  471.    Sa  Aguirre,  L.  de. 
OkTBOA,  Fa.   DK,   t   1750,   poem  on 

Monterrate,  II.  4T6  a. 
OatEOA,  GoHEz  DB,  on  Helendei.IIL 

317  u.i  club  of  Moralin,  302. 
Ortboa,  Jl-am  uu.  not  author  o(  Laia- 

rillo,  I.  472  x. 
Ortis  i>e  Villbna,  Joafe,  on  Lope  de 

Vi'na,  11.  252  H. 
Obtiz,  AooaTiitjt.  1640,  dramatiit,  II. 

40  and  H. 
Orti£,  AuinBO,  1.  1408,  treatitet,  L 

370. 
Ortiz.  Fran.,!.  l^D,  Ictten,  in.  169  a. 
Ortiz  Gallardo,  Isidbu  Fb.,  f.  1728, 

Kocbei,III.  280andii. 
Orlografia  of  Aleman.  111-216;  of  the 

Academy, 230;  of  Lvbrixaandotheri, 

250  and  a. 
Osbra,  MABgufea.    Srt  Villalpando. 

OtOBIO,    DiBOO    U8,    SANTIBTfeUAN,  t. 

1507,  Araucana.  II.  468,  409  a. ;  war 

of  Rbodea,  409  n. 
OsOR[0.   RoDBiao.  hi*  contract  with 

Cerrantei,  II.  HI  n. 
OttUNA,  Viceroy  in  Sicily,  II.  27Q ;  in 

Naplei,  ZIQ;  patroniiei  De  Caatro, 

301. 
OaauKA,  Fr.  dr,  f.  IMS,  Ley  de  amor 

•ancto,  I.  421  a.,  II.  13  a. 
OiauifA.  Ddoub  db,  library,  II.  232  a. 
Ottava   rima,  early,  L  39 ;   Boflcan'a, 

443. 446 ;  in  Lope'*  play*.  IL  2aS. 
OuDiM,  CtiiB,   teaclier   at  Pari*.  1. 

473  a.,  II.  no  a. ;  proverb*.  III.  203 

and  ■. ;  In.  D.  Quixote.  VIS  n. 
Oi:sELET,  Sm  W.,  I.  68  ■. 

OVVILLB,    A.  C.  LB    MBTBI.,  8  IB  OR  D*, 

copiei  Calderon.  II.  894  ■. 
Ovarho.  Joav  db,  I.  1668.  Orteo  mil- 

itar.  II.  604  a. ;  on  auto*.  261  a. ;  on 

the  Tansca,  880  a. 
Otid,  tra.  by  L.  de  Hurtado,  I.  2U  n. : 

by  Vlana,  II.  600  a.;  by  VenpRac, 

III.  29  N. ;  by  Mezla,  62  a. ;  uied  by 

Oalileron,  II.  374  a.,  300,  400  and  a. 
OTiiim,  BBRTf.  DK,  poem*  to,  IL  863h. 
OviRDO,  CoiHt  tiB,  manager,  II.  446. 
Otibdo  t  VALDta,  Goax.  Frbv.  db, 

d.  1U7.  worki,  IL  82-86;  oppoBM 
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Las  Crbbb,  37 ;  on  Lopez  de  Haro,  I. 

3t)5  n. ;   on  Garcilasso,  447  n. ;    on 

books  of  chivalry,  IL  138  and  n. 
Oviedo,  Fuero  de,  I.  9,  IIL  897,  and  n. 
Owen,  John,  d.  1622,  Epigrammata, 

III.  58,  50  ». 
Oziosi,  Academia,  III.  32. 


Pacheco,  Ant.  Lopez,  f.  1788,  on  Vi- 
llena.  III.  240  n. 

Pacheco,  Fk.  de,  d.  1G54,  edits  Her- 
rera.  III.  7  and  n. ;  his  Arte  de  la 
pintura.  7  n. ;  edits  (Mspedes,  III.  63 
and  n. ;  ms.  of,  II.  85  n. ;  on  Lope  de 
Vega,  172  n.,  204  m.,  271  n. 

Paciencia  Chri^^tiana  of  Zarate,  III. 
211  n. 

Padccopeo,  Gabriel,  pseud,  of  Lope. 

Padilla,  Juan  de,  £1  Cartuxano,  f. 
1518,  his  works,  I.  350  n.,  373,  374. 

Padilla,  Juan  de,  El  Comunero,  d. 
1521,  letter  to  by  Guevara,  II.  17; 
drama  on.  III.  368  n. 

Padilla,  Lor.  de,  on  Charles  v.,  II. 
28  71. 

Padilla,  MarIa  de,  time  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  I.  IGl. 

Padilla,  Pedro  de,  d.  159^,  ballads, 
III.  71,  72  and  n.,  132  m.,  406  ;  friend 
of  Cervantes,  II.  101  ;  trs.  Cortereal, 
400  n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  III.  6  n. ;  satir- 
ical, 48 ;  pastoral,  55  and  n. 

Padre  engafiado  of  Lope,  II.  257. 

Padron,  Juan  Rodriguez  del,  in  the 
Cancioneros,  1. 355  andn.,  390  and  n. ; 
as  chronicler,  107. 

Padua,  University,  I.  315. 

Paez,  Aug.  Texada.    .SV<?  Texada. 

Pagan,  Diego  Kamirez,  f.  1502,  poet, 
L  401  n. ;  on  Naharro,  200  n. 

Painting  in  Spain,  Stirling's  Annals  of, 
L  322  w. :  Head's  History  of,  428  n. 

Palacio  (H)nfu80  of  Mescua,  II.  IH-V). 

Palacios,  Jos.  MARfA,  El  Cajista,  III. 
251  H. 

Palacior  Runios,  Juan  Lopez  de,  f. 
1524,  work-*,  II.  13  and  n. 

Palacios  de  Galiana  of  I.rf)pe,  II.  200  n. 

Paladiiio,  what,  III.  402  n. 


Palafox,  B.  de,  f.  1734.  poem,  IIL 

256  a. 

PaLAFOX  T  MbITDOZA,  JcAJC  ]>E,ODtlie 

War  of  the  Netherlands,  III.  230  a. 
Palencia,  Alonso  de,  d.  1492,  chron- 
icle, L  169;  trs.  Plutarch,  170  a.; 

Dictionary,  II.  22. 
Palenzuela,  Siege  of,  I.  180. 
Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  I.  212  and  ■., 

213;  deOIiva,L211. 
Palmireno,  Lor.,  proverbs.  III.   20S 

andn. 
Palomixo  t  Velasco,  Acisclo  Axt., 

on  Spanish  painters.  III.  261  a. 
Pamphlets,  poetical,  time   of  Charles 

III.  and  IV.,  III.  800  n. 
Pamphtlus  Mauri akcs,  I.  73,  232  a. 
Pamplona,   Philip  iv.  at,   II.  274  a.; 

plays  in,  IIL  363  n. 
Pan  y  toros,  not  by  Jovellanos,  III. 

328  n. 
Pantaleon,  Anabt.,  d.    1029,  lyrical 

poetry.  III.  25, 26  ». ;  ballads,  76 ;  at 

Festival  of  San  Isidro,  IL  181 ;  his 

Fabula  de  Eco,  487. 
Panto ja,  book  against  plays.  III.  868  a. 
Panzano,  M.,  on  Calderon,  II.  866  a. 
Paolino  of  Afiorbe,  III.  888,  889  n. 
Papal  power  restricted,  I.  406  a..  III. 

284. 
Para  algunos  of  Los  Reyes,  IIL  141 

and  N. 
Para  sf  of  Peralta,  III.  141  and  a. 
Para  todos  of  Montalvan,  II.  814  a^ 

III.  140,  141  and  n. 
Parabolas  of  Salas,  IIL  809  a. 
Paracuellos,  Carta  de,   IL   9   a.,  IIL 

263  n. 
Paravicino  t  Artbaoa,  Hortbsbio 

Felix,  d.  1633,  lyrical  poetry,  IIL 

24,  25  n.:  ballads,  70;  sermons,  161; 

corrupts  the  style  of  preaching,  287 ; 

on  Philip  II.  and  the  Inquisition,  L 

428  n. ;   his  Jesa  Christo  desagr^ 

viado,  ni.  161  n. 
Parayso  cerrado  of  Roxas,  III.  56  a. 
Pa  REDES,  Ant.  dk,  f.  1628,  IIL  46  a. 
Paredes,  Diboo  Garcia  db.  III.  113a 
Paredes  oyen  of  Alarcon,  II.  886. 
Paris,  Alexandre  dk,  I.  62. 
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Paris,  Juan  de,  f.  1586, 11.  48-46. 
Paris,  Spanish  theatre  in,  II.  441  n. 
Parnaso  anttfrtico  of  Mexia,  III.  52  n. ; 

espaHol  of  Sedano,  III.  298  and  n. 
Parody,  tendency  to,  II.  491  n. 
Parra,  Man.  Gar.,  III.  862  n. 
Parraoa,  Fran.,  III.  128  n. 
Partcnopea  of  Fernandez,  1. 350  n. 
Partidas,  Siete,  of  Alfonso  x.,  I.  46-51 ; 

on  the  old  mysteries,  230 ;  on  satirical 

poetry.  III.  47  n. ;   on  pastoral  life, 

80  ». ;  on  royal  authority,  238;  effect 

on  the  language,  402. 
Parto  de  los  montes  of  C^spedes,  III. 

800  n. 
Parvos,  what,  II.  56  n. 
Pasagcro  of  Fig^eroa,  III.  134  n.,  213. 
Pasion  del  Hombre  Dios,  by  Dilvila,  II. 

477.  478  n. 
Pasion  de  nuestro   SeHor,  by  Esqui- 

lache,  III.  41  n. 
Paso,  what,  II.  257  n. 
Pasos  of  Rueda,  II.  48,  53,  54;  of  Ti- 

moneda,  57-60. 
Passau,  convention  of,  1552. 1.  419. 
Passions-Schauspiel,  II.  365  n. 
Passo  honroso,  I.  174,  224  n. ;  poems 

on,  17o  n. 
Pastelero  de  Madrigal,  III.  9  n. 
Pastor  de  Clenarda  of  Botelho,  III. 

91  n. 

Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  trs.  by  Fig^eroa, 

III.  90  ;  by  Isabel  de  Correa,  00  n. ; 

drama  on,  ib. 
Pastor  Lobo  of  Lope,  11.  256. 
Pastoral  de  Jacinto  of  Lope,  II.  198 

and  u. 
Pastoral  life  in  Spain,  III.  53,  80. 
Pastoral  poetry,  I.  451,  III.  53-56. 
Pastoral  romance.  III.  80-94,  II.  98; 

not  all  fictions,  99,  156,  157  n..  III. 

83  n. 
Pastores  de  Belen,  by  Lope,  II.  176- 

178 ;  de   Iberia  of  Bernardo  de  la 

Vega,  III.  89 ;  del  Betis  of  Saavedra, 

92  n.,  94  n. 
Pastoretas,  what,  I.  836. 

Patios,  plays  acted  in,  II  72,  444,  III. 

836. 
Paton,  Bart.  Xim.  de,  d.  1640,  his 


Eloquenda,  m.  218  and  n. ;  Prover- 

bios,  203  n. ;  spread  of  Spanish,  II. 

25  n.;  on  Philip  ii.,  468  n. 
Patrafiuelo  of  Timoneda,  III.  132  and  n., 

133  and  n. 
Patrick,  St.,  Life  by  MontaWan,  II. 

813 ;  play  by  Calderon,  367  and  n. 
Patron  de  Espafia  of  Mesa,  II.  499, 

500  n. 

Patrona  de  Madrid  of  Barbadillo,  IL 

501  n. 

Patronato  de  St.  lago  of  Quevedo,  III. 
210  n. 

Patronymic  in  ez,  I.  12  n. 

Paul  iv.,  the  Inquisition,  I.  426. 

Paul,  St.,  Life  by  Quevedo,  II.  285. 

Paul  the  Sharper.    See  Gran  Tacafio. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  1525,  L  436. 

Peace,  Prince  of  the.    See  Godoy. 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  II.  406  n. 

Peda908  de  historia  of  Perez,  III.  167  n. 

Pedir  favor  of  Barrios,  II.  404  n. 

Pedro  el  Cruel,  d.  1369,  chronicle, 
I.  161 ;  ballads  on,  164  n.,  165  n. ; 
Ayala's  fairness,  165  and  n. ;  troubles, 
351 ;  plays  on,  by  Lope,  165  n. ;  by 
Alarcon,  II.  834;  by  Moreto,  414; 
too  favorably  treated  by  dramatists, 
380  and  n. 

Pedro,  Infante  db  Portugal,  f. 
1440,  with  Juan  de  Mena.  L  844 
and  n. 

Pedro  de  Urdemalas  of  Cervantes,  IL 
60  n. 

Peele,  Geoboe,  II.  71. 

Pegi^ares,  what,  III.  201  n. 

Pelaez,  Juan,  on  Moratin,  III.  842  n. 

Pelayo  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay, 
III.  890 ;  poem  of  Pinciano,  II.  501 
and  n. ;  of  Jovellanos,  III.  823 ;  of 
Quintana,  332;  poem  of  Salduefia, 
280  and  n. 

Pelicano  y  raton,  entremes,  II.  854  n. 

Pellicer,  Casiano,  f.  1802,  II.  366  n. 

Pbllicer,  Juan  Akt.,  on  Berceo,  I. 
26  n. ;  on  Palencia,  170  n. ;  Life  of 
Cervantes,  II.  90  n. ;  ed.  D.  Quixote, 
IIL  487;  on  chronology  and  geog- 
raphy of  D.  Quixote,  II.  148  n. ;  on 
Antiquixote,  129  n.;  on  Nasarre,  129 
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n. ;  on  the  Buscapi^,  III.  423  and  «., 
425;  on  relations  of  Cervantes  and 
Lope,  II.  118  n. ;  on  Lope  de  Hojos, 
92  n. ;  on  Madrid,  294  n. ;  on  the 
Argensolas,  III.  83  n. 

Pellicer  de  Salas  y  Tovar,  Jos.,  d. 
1070,  flattery  of  Pliilip  iv.,  II  338 
n.,  400  n. ;  his  Commentary  on  Gun- 
gora,  III.  22,  23  n. ;  liis  Gloria  de 
Espana,  174  n. ;  on  Montal van's  ver- 
sification,  II.  321  n. 

Pellicer  de  Toledo,  Ignacio  Al- 
varez, f.  1085,  dramas,  II.  432  n. 

PeSa,  Ant.  de,  on  Borja,  II.  246  n. 

PeSa,  Jl'an  de,  on  Lope,  II.  190  n. 

PeSalosa  y  Mondragon,  B.  de,  f. 
1629,  Cinco  excelencias,  I.  433  n. ; 
on  Cultismo,  III.  221  n. 

Pentateuch,  printed  at  Constantinople, 
I.  41  «.,  425  n. 

Peor  esta  quo  estaba  of  Calderon,  used 
by  Le  Sago,  III  297  n. ;  trs.  by  Lord 
Bristol,  II.  392  and  n. 

Pepys,  oil  Tuke,  II.  393  n. 

Percy,  T.,  on  the  peopling  of  Europe, 
III.  377. 

P(5rdida  de  Espaiia,  I.  147  and  «.,  333  «., 
III.  3%  u. 

Perdigox,  poet,  I.  281. 

Peregkino,  Angel,  f.  1749,  farces, 
III.  338  «. 

Peregrino,  Rafael,  pseud,  of  Ant. 
Perez. 

Peregrino  en  su  patria  of  Lope,  II.  172 
and  «.,  198-201. 

Poregrino  indianoof  Saavedra,  IL  471. 

Percgriiio  y  Jinebni,  III.  115  n. 

Perez,  Alo.nso,  f.  15<>4,  Diana,  III. 
84,  85  n. ;  Dafne,  II.  485  and  u. 

Perez,  Andkka.s,  f.  1(X)5,  Picara  Jus- 
tina.  III.  105. 

Perkz,  Antonio,  d.  1011,  lettors  and 
lUdac'ionos,  HI.  103-107  ;  opposed  by 
Arpnsola,  31 ;  llorrcra  on  him,  187  ;  I 
his  Paico  at  tlio  thoatro.  II.  45*jn.;  i 
on  rriva(h)8,  I.  ISO  u. 

Pehkz,  (ionzai.o.  his  Ulyxea,  HI.  103 
and  N.  :  hi«  blank  verso,  I.  441  n. 

Pi:hf,z,  Jian,  f.  155<j,  his  N.  Testa- 
ment, I.  425  n. 


Perbz,  JuAn  Baut.,  f.   1596^  on  tht 

Chronicoiiea,  III.  184  n. 
Perez,  Luis,  on  Manriqae,  L  309. 
Perez,  Marcos,    8iete    Sabiot,   III 

134  n. 
Perez,  Nicolas,  Antiqoixote,  IL  148  a. 
Perez,  Pedro  Arias,  his  JVlmaveni, 

in.  75  and  n.,  411,412. 
Perez  de  Guzxah,  Fern.     See  Gum- 

man. 
Perfecta  casada  of  Luis  de  Leon,  II. 

84;  play  of  Cubillo,  UL  421. 
Perfecto  privado  of  Nararrete,  IIL  215 

and  fi. 
Perfeto  Sefior  of  Ant.  Lopez  de  Vega, 

III.  25  and  n.,  216. 
PeribaRez  of  Lope,  II.  229  n. 
Pericia  geogriflca  of  Cerrantes,  bj  Gs- 

ballero,  II.  122  n. 
Pericles,  Age  of,  I.  417. 
Periods  of  intellectual  glory.  I.  417. 
Periquillo  of  Santos,  III.  149, 150  and  ■. 
Perro  del  hortelaoo  of  Lope,  II.  208, 

2*28  n.;  attributed  to  Moreto,  414  a. 
Perromachia  of  Molina,  III.  298  w. 
Persecuciones  de  Lncinda  of  Lozano, 

III.  144  n. 
Persiles  y  Sigismunda  of  Cerrantes,  II. 

133-136  ;  preface  to,  131 ;  play  from 

by  Roxas,  418  n. ;  by  Fletcher.  IL 

ViS  n. ;  imitated  in  the  Buscapi^,  IIL 

429. 
Persius,  imitated  by  Quevedo,  II.  280. 
Peru,  Comentario,  by  Garcilasso   tlie 

Inoa.  III.  190  and  n. ;  Conquitta  del, 

of  Xerez,  II.  40  and  n. ;  of  ^arate,  iL 
PK8CARA,  Marques  de,  I.  896  n. ;  let- 
ters to,  by  Guevara,  II.  17. 
Peter  the    Cruel.      See   Pedro    el 

Cruel. 
Peter  ii.  of  Aragon,  d.  1213, 1.  280. 
Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  d.  1285,  I.  290. 
Pktkr  IV.  of  Aragon,  d.  1887,  L  291. 
Petimotra  of  Moratin,  III.  341. 
Petrarca  does  not  imitate  Jordi,  L 

2'.)7  u. ;  is  imitated  by  Lope,  II.  186; 

by  Jm  Torre,  282  n. ;  by  F.  de  GuB- 

mnn.  III.  (31  n. ;  De  remediis,  trs.  for 

Gonznlvo  de  OJrdova,  I.  183  n. 
Petrarquistas,  I.  403. 
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PhflBdrus,  tre.  by  Mey,  IIL  S07  n. 

Phaeton  of  Villamedlana,  II.  487. 

Philadelphia,  notes  on  D.  Quixote  pub- 
lished in,  III.  437  n. 

Philip  ii.,  d.  1698, on  Peter  the  Cruel, 
I.  160  n. ;  in  tournament  at  Bins, 
227  n. ;  gives  vast  power  to  the  In- 
quisition, 424 ;  iil-treats  Mendoza, 
470  and  n. ;  petitioned  by  the  Cortes 
to  live  always  in  Spain,  II.  21  n. ; 
mysteries  acted  at  his  baptism,  42; 
reception  at  Seville  by  Mai  Lara,  62 
n. ;  disapproves  Comedias  herdicas, 
218 ;  makes  Madrid  capital  of  Spain, 
294;  opposes  the  theatre,  843;  narra- 
tive poetry  in  his  reign,  460 ;  ingrati- 
tude to  Ercilla,  465 ;  dislikes  poetry, 
468  n. ;  his  imposing  air,  407  n. ; 
treatment  of  Perez,  III.  104  ;  Herrera 
on  his  death,  187  and  n. ;  collects 
documents,  19()  n. ;  effects  of  his  reign, 
220  ;  autos  de  fe  in  his  honor  and  his 
queen's,  235 ;  reproach  to  Carlos  de 
Sese,  236. 

Philip  hi.,  d.  1621,  devotion  to  San 
Isidro,  II.  165 ;  praised  by  Lope,  168 ; 
marriage  at  Valencia,  200,  201  n. ; 
tolerates  tlie  theatre,  344  ;  in  Lisbon, 
III.  65  «. ;  Paravicino's  Panegyrico 
on,  161  n. ;  his  secretaries,  173  n. ; 
effects  of  his  reign,  230,  231. 

Philip  iv.,  d.  1665,  festivities  at  his 
birth,  II.  116  n. ;  dramas  on  hit  birth- 
days, 211  n. ;  fails  in  his  promise  to 
Lope,  271  and  n. ;  improvisates,  272; 
his  fiestas  in  Arai\juez,  333  n. ;  said 
to  have  written  plays.  338  and  n. ; 
patronizes  Calderon,  349;  described 
by  him,  405  and  n. ;  second  marriage, 
405,  406  n. ;  great  patron  of  the  the- 
atre, 413,  455 ;  great  dancer,  451  n. ; 
poem  on  by  Galtero,  III.  64  n. ;  his 
will,  198  n. ;  his  support  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, 236  n, ;  comet  believed  to  an- 
nounce his  death,  270  n. ;  effects  of 
his  reign,  232,  233. 

Philip  v.,  d.  1746,  IIL  246;  enters 
Spain,  245  n. ;  literary  projects,  246 
and  n. ;  state  of  lettera,  254-274 ;  in- 
tolerance, 275-278. 


Philips,  John,  tn.  D.  Quixote,  IIL 

489. 
Philis  of  Argensola,  IL  68;  of  Lope, 

258. 
Phillips,  Sib  T.,  his  mm.,  I.  361  n. 
Philosophia.    See  FilosofTa. 
Phoenicians  in  Spain,  III.  378. 
PiAMONTB,  Nic.  DK,  his  Charlemagne, 

I.  219. 
Picara  Justina  of  Perez,  III.  105. 

PiCARD,  GUILLBRMO,  IL  132  n. 

Picaresco  life  by  Cervantes,  II.  122  n. 
See  Gusto  picaresco. 

Picarillo  en  Espaila  of  CalSizares,  IL 
435. 

Picaros,  wliat,  I.  472,  IIL  98. 

PiccoLOMiNi  in  Estevanillo  and  Schil- 
ler, IIL  112,  113. 

PiCHOT,  play  of  D.  Quixote,  III.  441  ». 

Pi  DAL,  Marqui^s  de,  editor  of  old  po- 
ems, I.  25  n. ;  on  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
146  n. ;  on  an  imitation  of  Mingo  Re- 
vulgo,  234  n. ;  on  Rodrigo  Cota, 
236  n. ;  on  Padron,  855  n. ;  edition 
of  Baena,  388  n. ;  lettera  of  Lope,  II. 
190  n.;  on  the  Centon  epistolario, 
IIL  410-422;  his  Alteracionet  de 
Aragon,  III.  167  n. 

Piedad  en  la  justicia  of  Castro,  IL 
30.3. 

Piedra  Buena,  Antolinbz  db,  f. 
1661,  IIL  146  n. 

Pierres  y  Magalona,  L  218  n. 

PiNAR  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

PiNciANO  El,  otherwise  Alfonso  Lo- 
pez, f.  1696,  his  Pelayo,  IL  501  and  n. ; 
his  Philosophia  po^tica.  III.  265  and 
n. ;  glossary  of,  247  and  n. ;  on  early 
acting,  IL  74 ;  on  Graciosos,  265  n. ; 
on  Loas,  447  n. ;  on  the  Zarabanda, 
452  n. ;  on  the  drama  of  his  time, 
841. 

Pindar,  Pablo  C^spedes  on.  III.  64  n  ; 
imitated  by  Mendoza,  I.  477. 

Pindaro,  El  soldado,  of  Cdspedes  y 
Meneses,  III.  128, 124  a 

PiKBDA,  Juan  db,  f.  1588, 1.  175  n. 

PiNBDA,  Pedro  de,  edits  Lo  Frasso^ 
IIL  86  fi. 

Pinedo,  Baltasar  de,  actor,  11.  440. 
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PiKELO,  Antonio  db  Leost,  on  reils, 

II.  394  n. 

PiNELO,  Leon,  on  Lope,  II.  186  n. 

PiNHEL,  DUARTE,  I.  41  fl. 

Pintor  de  su  deslionra  of  Calderon,  IL 

383  and  n. 
Pintura,  Diulogos  de  la,  of  Cardacho, 

III.  210  n. 

Pintura,  poi-m  uf  Rcjon  dc  Silva,  III. 

300  II. 
Piracies  of  btKikBeUera,  II.  270  n.,  855- 

357  and  n..  III.  107  n. 
Piramo  y  Tisbe  uf  Gongora,  III.  22. 
Pitaco  of  Cienfuegos,  III.  352. 
PitiHas,  Jorge  tie,  pseud,  of  J.  G.  de 

Herbas. 
PiU8    v.,    Life    by    Fuenniayor,  III. 

219  w. 
PiZARRO,  Fr.  de,  IliMtories  of,  II.  40 

and  n. ;  poem  on,  401  ;i. 
Pizarros  of  Tirso,  II.  328 ;  of  Osorio, 

408. 
Pizzi  of  Moratin's  dub,  III.  302. 
Placida  y   Victoriano    of    Enzina,   I. 

247  «. 
Plaones,  Arnai:i>,  I.  282. 
Planta  y  metwlo  for  the  Diccionario  de 

la  Academia,  III.  249  n. 
Plasencia,  Conde  de,  I.  403. 
Platir,  a  romance,  I.  212. 
Plautits,  trs.  I.  *2!6r>,  II.  (i,  43.  00. 
Pbiy,  price  of  a,  II.  270  n.,  439  m.,  IIL 

337  «. 
Play-bilU,  II.  446. 

Plays,  numl>er  of,  II.  450,  III  303  n. 
Plaza  universal  of  Figueroa,  III.  213  m. 
Pleiades  in  France,  III.  17. 
Pleyto  <lel  dcnionio  con  el  cura  of  Gue- 
vara. II.  ;M2.  313  n. 
Plixits.  Hint.  nat..  trs.  by  Iluerta,  II. 

480  N. ;  on  Homan  power  in  Spain, 

III.  381. 
Pobreza  no  es  vileza  of  Lope,  II.  267 

and  n. 
Pocos  bastan  of  Matos,  II.  428  n. 
Pot'ma  i\v  Aloiiso  xi.,  I.  71  «. 
Po<'8i*08  (Irainaticie  genere  Hispanico, 

b}'  Ileiberg.  II.  377  n. 
Poesias  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  I.  59  n. 
Poesias  burlescns,  what,  III.  51  n. 


Poeta,  entremet  of  Lope,  IL  854 ;  ctMji 
of  Moratin,  IIL  800. 

POOGIO,  II.  7  R. 

Policiana  of  Fenumdes,  L  9il»  212  a.; 

of  L.  de'Hurtado,  I.  812  n. 
Policisne  de  Boecia,  IL  140  n. 
Polifcmo  of  MontalTan,   IL  820;    of 

Gdngora,  487,  III.  22. 
Poh'tica  ang^ca  of  Oomc^  IL  423  a. 
Polftica  de  Dios  of  QueTodo^  IL  286  b., 

321  n. 
Politico  Fernando   of    Grmcian*    IIL 

223, 
Poix>,  Fr.,  dramatist,  II.  426  a. 
PoL<>,  Gil.,  f.  1564,  liia  DkauL,  IIL  86 

and  II. ;  pastoraU,  66. 
I'oLO,  Marco,  L  185. 
Polo  dk  Medina,  Saltadok  jACiim^ 

f .  1030,  lyrical  poetry,  IIL  38  and  a. ; 

tales,  142  n. ;  imitatea  Qaeredo,  146 

and  n.,  147 ;  Goviemo  iiKiral,  216  a. 
PoLYCARP,  play  attributed  to,  II.  428a. 
Polyglot  Bible,  by  Montano,  IIL  177. 
Poinpeio  of  Mesa,  IL  600  n. 
Ponce,  Bart.,  f.  1500,  Diana,  IIL  84  a. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Aha,  Ufe  bj  Roftv 

111.  21U  a. 
Pons  Barba,  I.  281. 
I*onza,  Coniedieta  de,  of  R*wtnu»|^|^  ]. 

2.32  n.,  830,  840. 
Poi>E,  A.,  on  D.  Quixote,  IL  141  a.; 

Mart  in  us  Scriblenis,  IIL  440  a. 
Popular  feeling  in  Spaniah 

1.94. 
Population,  decay  of,  III.  288, 
Por  el  sotauo  of  Tirso,  IL  828. 
Por  la  pueiite  of  Lope,  IL  217. 
Porflar  liattta  morir  of  Lope,  IL  217. 
Ptirnoboscodidascalus  of  Earth,  1. 248  a. 
Pork  as,  Ger6n.  de,  d.  1643,  lyrical 

pfK'try,  III.  46  n. 
PoKRK.^o,  Balt.,  Felipe  ii.,  IL  407  a. 
PoKTi'GAL,  Constable   or,  d.   1466^ 

Santillana's  letter  to,  I.  842  and  a. 
PoRTi'fiAL,  Francisco   db,  d.    1682* 

Arte  de  galanteria,  II.  189  a.,  IIL 

210 ;  on  Mendoza,  I.  474  a. 

PORTI'GAL,    MaNOEL    DB,    d.    1606,  pt^ 

emfl,  III.  13  and  n. 
Portugal,  pastoral  romance,  IL  96L 
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Portuguese  language,  origin,  I.  87-89  ; 

like  the  Spanish,  HI.  54;  theatre, 

origin  of,  L  254. 
Portuguese  who  wrote  in  Spanish,  III. 

26  n.,  54.    See  also  V.  del  Cielo,  M.  de 

Melo,  Saa  de  Miranda,  G.  Vicente. 
Postrer  duelo   of    Calderon,  11.  400, 

401  n. 
Potter  of  Ocaiia  of  Guevara,  II.  312. 
Pozo,  Ledo  del,  I.  166  n. 

1*RADA8,    ViOLANTE   DB,   I.  887  H. 

Prado,  Andres    de,  f.    1663,    tales, 

III.  145  and  n. 
pRADO,  Seb.,  actor,  II.  440,  441  n. 
Prado  de  Valencia,  pastoral.  III.  86  n. 
Prague,  ballads  found  at.  III.  403. 
Prdtica  de  virtudesof  Castilla,  1. 165  n., 

III.  60  and  n. 
Preaching,  popuUr,  III.  287,  288. 
Prcciosa  of    Cervantes,  II.  120,   121 

and  n. 
Pre  gun  ta  de  nobles  of  Santillana,  I. 

338  n. 
Preguntas  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  401 ; 

others,  II.  3-5. 
Premio  del  bien  hablar  of  Lope,  II 

153  «.,  216. 
Premio  de  la  constancia  of  Adomo,  IIL 

91  n. 
Prescott,  W.  H.,  Preface  xix ;    on 

Palencia,  I.  170  n. ;   on  Bemaldec, 

171  n. ;    on  Oviedo,  11.  85  n. ;  on 

Zarate,  40  n. ;  on  Zurita,  III.  173  n. 
Press  controlled  by  the  civil  authorities, 

I.  420  and  n.,  421  and  n, ;  by  the 

Inquisition,  421  and  n.,  422  and  n. ; 

effects,  III.  226,  227 ;  few  copies  of 

books   printed   time    of   Philip    v., 

258  n.      JSee  Index  Expurgatorius, 

Inquisition. 
Presumida  y  hemiosa  of  Zarate,  II 

423  II. 
Prete  Jacopin,  pseud,  of  Luis  Enriquez. 
Preteo  y  Tibaldo,  drama,  II.  46  n. 
Prichard,  J.  C,  ni.  877  n. 
Prinialeon,  I.  211. 
Primaveira  of  Lobo,  III.  92  n. 
Prima  vera  de  romances,  III.  76,  411. 
Primer  rey  de  Castilla  of  Lope,  IL 

262  n. 


Pnncipe   oonstante  of  Calderon,  IL 
388-891,  401. 

Pnncipe,  corral  and  theatre,  II.  72,  III. 
836,  887. 

Principe  Don  Carlos  of  Montalvan,  II. 
319  and  n. 

Principe  perfeto  of  Lope,  I.  59  n.,  II. 
220-224. 

Printing,    earliest,    in    Spain,  I.    305 
and  n.,  391 ;  in  America,  III.  160  n. 

Privado,  what,  I.  180  n. 

Private  theatricals,  IL  866  n.,  IIL  349. 

Problemas  of  Villalobos,  II.  7. 

Proceso  de  cartas  de  amores,  I.  884  n. 

Process  de  les  Olives,  I.  306  n. 

Procida,  Giovanni  da,  I.  317. 

Prodigal  son  of  Lope,  II.  200 ;  of  Val- 
divielso,  381. 

Prodigios  de  amor,  tales,  IIL  145  n. ; 
play  of  Barbadillo,  136  n. 

Progresos  de  la  historia  en  Aragon  of 
Dormer,  HI.  173  n. 

Propaladia  of  Torres  Naharro,  L  266- 
274 ;  expurgated,  II.  41. 

Prophecy  of  the  Tagus,  by  Lais  de 
Leon,  II.  87. 

Prosa,  what,  IIL  402  n. 

Prose,  Castilian,  earliest,  L  43  and  n., 
50  and  n.,  58;  time  of  John  ii.,  856 ; 
of  Henry  iv.,  875;  of  Charles  v.,  IL 
5-20 ;  spoiled  by  Cultismo,  III.  220- 
225;  better  writers,  270-274,  286, 
324-327. 

Pros^rpiom  of  Pantaleon,  III.  26  n. ;  of 
Silvestre,  256  n. 

pRospcRO.  Pbincb,  son  of  Philip  it., 
II.  862  n.,  lU.  64  n. 

Protestantism,  approach  to  Spain,  I. 
419,  420;  suppressed  tliere.  428;  its 
men  of  letters,  429  n.  See  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther. 

Proven9al  language  and  literature,  ori- 
gin, L  8;  in  Spain,  276-292 ;  time  of 
Alfonso  X.,  I.  40  n. ;  spread  in  Spain, 
279  9gq. ;  to  Navarre,  282  n. ;  in  Cas- 
tile, 291 ;  decay  in  Provence,  281r- 
292;  in  Spain,  810, 311 ;  its  attempt- 
ed revival,  298-295. 

Provencal  poetry,  rhymes,  I.  26,  27  n. ; 
cultivated  in  Spain,  40  and  n,,  826, 
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885;  influence  in  the  Candoneros, 

887,  388,  404 
Provence,  its  history  and  refinement,  I. 

276-278,  III  391. 
Proverbs,  III.   200-204;    by    Ros,  L 

303  n. ;  by  Santillana,  340, 341  and  n. ; 

by  Pcro  Diaz,  341  and  n. ;  used  as 

titles  to  plays,  II.  207. 
Prudentiur,  IIL  182  n. 
Psalle  ct  Sile  of  Calderon,  IL  353  n. 
Psalms  by  Luis  de  Leon,  IL  86 ;  by 

Laso  de  la  Vega,  I.  441  n. 
Psyche,  by  Valdivielso,  II.  331. 
PcENTE,  Juan  de   la,  collection   of 

ballads,  IIL  411. 
PcENTu,  Luis  de  la,  d.  1624,  Medita- 

ciones.  III.  211  n. 
Puente  del  mundo  of  Lope,  1 1.  254. 
Puerto  Carrero  in  the  Cancioneros, 

L  264  n.,  401,  402  n. 
Puerto-Carrero,  son-in-law  of  Grar- 

cilasso  de  la  Vega,  I.  450  n. 
PuiBUSQUE,  A.  de,  trs.  Conde  Lucanor, 

1. 63  n.,  68  n. ;  Ilistoire  comparce,  IL 

:m  n. 

Pu lOBLANCii,  A., his  Opiisculos,  1. 80n., 
IIL  294  n. ;  on  bruzas,  I.  252  n. 

PujASOL,  £.  DE,  f.  1G37,  Sol  solo,  IIL 
219  n. 

PuLOAR,  Ferx.  del,  f.    1402,  chroni 
cle,  L  172;  Claros  varoncs,  380-382 
on  Count   Ilaro,  178  n. ;   on   Santi 
liana.  384;  on  Narvaez,  III.  132  ii. 
not  author  of  Mingo  Uevulgo,  1. 233  n 

Pulgar,  Hern.  Perez  del,  El  de  las 
UazaHas,  d.  1531,  chronicle  of  Gon 
zalvo,  I.  181 ;  plays  on  him,  182  n. 

Pulpit  eloquence.    See  Eloquence. 

PuRCELL,  music  in  D'Urfey's  D.  Qui- 
xote, IIL  440  n. 

Puren  indumito  of  A.  de  Toledo,  IL 
460  n. 

Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio  of  Montal- 
vnn,  II.  313, 314  and  n. ;  of  Calderon, 
367. 

Puritans  of  England,  irreverence,  II. 
372  n. 

Purpura  de  la  rosa  of  Calderon,  sung, 
IL  373  n.,  374  n.,  400  and  n.,  482. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  by  Silvestre,  by 


Montemayor,  by  YillegM,  and  hf 
Castillejo,  IL  485  and  n. ;  bj  Gdn- 

gora,  IIL  23  and  u, 

Quadema  via,  wbat,L  26  a.,  71, 89, 04 
92. 

QcADRio,  Fr.  SAYERia^on  old  roman- 
ces, L  210  n. 

Qnatro  novisimos  of  Calderon,  IL  863  a. 

Quatrocientas  of  Escobar,  IL  8, 4. 

QuenUn,  St..  batUe,  in  ErcUla,  II.  468. 

Querci,  M.  db.    See  MatMeo. 

QuerelUs  of  Alfonso  z.,  L  40  and  n. 

Querer  por  solo  querer  of  Mendosa,  IL 
211  n.,  332  and  n. 

Question  de  amor,  L  884,  885  and  a^ 
IIL  114;  eclogue  In,  L  285  and  a. ; 
invenciones  in,  300  a. 

Questions.    See  Pregnntaa. 

Quevedo,  Faustino  de,  p^eud,,  on  Mon- 
tiano,  IIL  353  n. 

Quetedo,  Jest,  trs.  Juan  Blaldonado, 
IIL  368  n. 

Quevedo  y  Villeoas,  Fb.  Gombz  db, 
d.  1046,  birth,  IL  274;  exceUenC 
edition  of  his  works,  274  a.,  educa- 
tion, troubles  and  exile,  in  Sidfy, 
patronized  by  tlie  Duke  of  Oarana, 
275 ;  success,  at  Naples,  persecution 
and  fresh  exile,  276;  marriage,  mora 
persecution  and  third  exile,  277; 
death,  great  variety  of  his  works,  278; 
portrait.  278  n. ;  poetry,  279;  suboiia- 
sion  to  the  Inquisition,  279 ;  dramaa, 
270n.;  gypsy  ballads,  280;  nnpoetioal 
language,  281 ;  on  Cnltismo,  282; 
publishes  La  Torre,  282-285;  Fkol 
the  Sharper,  286,  IIL  110;  prose  Mr 
tires,  IL  287 ;  Caballero  de  la  tenaa, 
Fortuna  con  seso,  288;  bis  visiona, 
28»>291 ;  his  character,  292 ;  aatirea. 
III.  40 ;  epigrams,  58 ;  ballads,  74^ 
77,  412 ;  letters,  100;  Divine  polittea» 
210;  play  written  with  A.  Hnrtar 
do  de  Mendoza,  IL  212;  to  piaate 
Oli  vares,  3:)8 ;  publishes  Lnlade  Leon, 
86 ;  connected  with  CSonnt  Lemoai 
102  n. ;  on  duennas,  97  a. ;  on  Lola 
de  Aliaga,  142  n. ;  on  Proverba,  146  a.; 
on  Tom<5  de  Burguillot,  184  a. ; 
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Lope  de  Vega,  270  n. ;  on  Montalran, 
814  n.,  821  and  n.,  III.  141  and  n. ; 
on  Caldcron,  II.  861 ;  on  Herrera, 
III.  11  and  n. ;  on  Gdngora,  29;  on 
St.  lago  and  Sta.  Teresa,  210  n. ;  on 
Salas,  206  n. ;  was  a  Conoeptista,  15 ; 
was  imitated  by  Iglesiaa,  820. 

Quexa  y  aviso  contra  amor,  L  884  n. 

Quicaida  of  Noroi^a,  III.  809  n. 

Quien  mas  miente  medra  mas  of  Qae- 
vedo  and  Mendoza,  II.  279  n.,  888  n. 

QuiNACLT,  III.  122  n. 

Qdinctilian,  III.  383. 

Qui^oNEs,  SuERO  DE,  Passo  honroeo, 
I.  175. 

Qui^ONES  DE  Benaventb.  See  Ben- 
avente. 

Quinquagenas  of  Oviedo,  II.  35  n. 

Quinta  de  Laura  of  Solorzano,  III.  144 
and  n. 

QuiNTANA,  Francisco  de,  f.  1627, 
Experiencias  de  amor,  II.  157  n.,  III. 
91  n. ;  Ilipolito  y  Aminta,  II.  184  n. 

QuiNTANA,  Manuel  Josef,  d.  1857, 
works,  111.  332-884  and  n. ;  perse- 
cuted, 870,  Preface,  xri ;  life  of  trhe 
Cid,  I.  11  n. ;  of  Carlos  de  Viana, 
299  n. ;  of  Las  Casas,  IL  87  n. ;  of 
Guzman  el  Bueno,  810  n. ;  of  Melen- 
dez,  III.  317  n. ;  on  Spanish  poetry, 

I.  455  n. ;  on  Francisco  de  la  Torre, 

II.  283  n. ;  on  Balbuena's  Bernardo, 
484  n. ;  on  Cueva,  501  n. ;  on  Mira 
de  Mescua,  III.  88  n. ;  on  the  old 
ballads,  412;  on  the  Centon  epiato- 
lario,  415. 

QuiNTANiLLA,  P.  DB,  CD  Ximenet,  I. 

423/1. 
Quintillas  of  Aguilar,  II.  SCO ;  of  Lope, 

266. 
QuiROS  in  the  Cancioneros,  L  402  n. 
QuiROs,  P.,  f.  1670,  in.  48  and  a. 
Quits,  a  novel,  II.  865  n. 
Quixote,  Don,  first  part,  11. 115,  116; 

second  part,  131 ;  character,  186-151 ; 

earliest  romance  of  its  class.  III.  153 ; 

second  part  by  Avellaneda,  II.  141- 

144;    chapters  forged  for,   143  n. ; 

blunders  in,  148-150 ;  edition  by  the 

Academy,  IIL  252 ;  other  editions. 


485^38;  expurgation  in,  486  n.; 
translations,  488-440 ;  imitations, 
289, 440-442 ;  plays  on,  IL  302  and  n., 
III.  441  and  ti. ;  fame,  442;  Homi- 
cidio  de  la  Fidelidad  taken  from  it, 
438  n. ;  supposed  reference  to  Charles 
V.  and  the  Duke  of  Lerina,  424  and  n. 

Rabadan,  Mohammed,  f.  1603,  poem 

by.  III.  231  n.,  452. 
Racine,  trs.  from  by  Liaguno  y  Ami- 

rola.  III.  340;  by  the  Duke  of  Me- 

dina-Sidonia,  842. 
Radiana  of  Ortiz,  11.  46  n. 
Raimond  de  Mibaval,  I.  281. 
Raimond  db  Touloubb,  Pibbrb,  I. 

280. 
Raimond  db  Tours,  I.  40  n. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  Cabinet  coun- 
cil, III.  216. 
Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  II.  56. 
Rambouillet,  Hotel  de.  III.  158. 
Ramila,  Pedro  Torres  de,  opposes 

the  drama,  II.  842  n. 
Ramiliete   de   divinas  (lores.  III.  73 

and  n. 
Ramirez,  Antonio   Pbrbz,  f.  1606, 

Armas  contra  f ortuna.  III.  225  and  n. 
Ramirez    de    Prado,    Lorenco,  II. 

353  n. 
Ramirez  Paoak,  Dieoo.    See  Pagan. 
Ramiro,  Kino,  IL  496. 
Ramon,  Alfonso,  IL  81  n. 
Ramon  de  Pefiafort,  by  Moradell,  II. 

476  n. 
Ramusio,  J.  B.,  II.  84  and  n. 
Rana,  Juan,  an  actor,  II.  440. 
Ranke,  F.   L.  von,  on   Zurita,  m. 

178  It. 
Ranjel,  Pero  Lopez,  c.  1540,  II.  46  a. 
Raphael  Peregrino,/M«u</.  of  Ant  Perez. 
Rapp  on  Spanish  in  Portagal,  I.  256  n. 
Raquel  of  Huerta,  IIL  844,  852;  of 

UUoa,  27  n. 
Rasgos  de  ocio  of  Sandoral,  U.  486  a. 
Rational,  what,  I.  284  n. 
Ratnoitard,  F.  J.  M.,  on  asonantes,  I. 

100  n. ;  on  Arabs  in  Spain,  m.  891 

and  a.;    on  P.  Rogiers,  L  280  «.; 

Troubadours,  282  n.,  289  n. 
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Rayo  de  Andalucfa  of  Cubillo,  IL  421. 

Kayos  del  Faeton  of  Roxas,  III.  66  n. 

Raziel,  book  of  divination,  I.  825  n., 
IIL  418. 

Kazis,  the  Moor,  I.  101  n. 

Razon  contra  la  moda  of  Montiano,  III. 
840  n. 

Rebelion  dc  Moriscos,  by  Marmol,  I. 
407/1. 

Rebolledo,  Bernardino,  d.  1676, 
lyrical  poetry,  III.  42  and  n. ;  satire 
and  epistles,  50;  epigrams,  58,  59; 
didactic  poetry,  64  and  n. ;  ballads, 
77. 

Rebusco  of  Isla,  III.  2(KI  n. 

Redcntor  cautivo  of  Mates,  II.  238  n., 
427. 

Redondillas,  what,  I.  99  and  n.,368  n. ; 
of  Guillen  de  Castro,  II.  302  and  n. 

Redondo,  Inocencio,  on  Escoiquiz, 
III.  830  n. 

Rcflexiones  sobre  la  Leccion  critica,  II. 
119  n. 

Reformation  of  Luther,  always  sternly 
opposed  in  Spain,  I.  419,420;  sup- 
pressed, 428-426  and  n. ;  writers 
favoring  it,  429  n .   See  Protestantism. 

Refranos.    See  Proverbs. 

Rege,  De,  of  Mariana,  III.  178  and  n. 

Reglas  de  trovar,  I.  58  «. 

Reglns  de  la  vidn  of  Oviedo,  II.  84  n. 

Reglas  para  el  diccionario,  III.  249  it. 

Rei,  Jcan  de,  printer,  III.  416. 

Reiffenbero,  Baron  de,  I.  460  n. 

Reina  Dofia  Mana  of  Lope,  II.  203  n. 

Reiniiart,  III.  71  n. 

Reinoso,  Alonso  Nuf^EZ  DE,  f.  1552, 
Clareo  y  Florisea,  III.  115  and  n. 

Rejon  dk  Silva,  Diego,  f.  1786,  his 
Pintura,  III.  306  n. 

Rclaciones  of  Corted,  II.  29  and  n. ;  of 
Ant.  Perez.  III.  106,  167  and  n. ;  of 
Cevallos.  213  n. 

Religious  faith,  prominent  trait  of  Span- 
ish character  and  literature,  I.  93, 04, 
813,  314  ;  ridiculed  on  the  stage.  II. 
126  w.,  361 :  misdirected,  L  430-43:); 
II.  372  «.,  III.  231-237.  See  Bigotry, 
Inquisition,  Intolerance. 

Religious  narrative  poems,  11.478-479. 


Reioz  de  prfncipet  of  Onerara,  IL  14 

Remedio  de  U  detdicha  of  Ixipe^  IL 
16811. 

Rbmon,  Alfokso.     See  'Bmmtm,  AIL 

Renault,  Jbhaw,  I.  43  n. 

Renegadoes,  plunderen,  IL  288  m.  ;  bal- 
lads on,  427  n. 

Renoifo,  J.  D.  DB,  f.  1602,  Arte  poe- 
tica,  I.  847  n.,  IIL  265  and  n. ;  od 
asonantes,  1. 100  m.  ;  on  rima  encade- 
nada,  454  n. ;  on  ballads.  III.  67  a. 

Rennbll,  on  Clavijo,  I.  186  a. 

Repartimiento,  what,  L  104  a. ;  at  Va- 
lencia, 284  n. 

Repelon,  Auto  del,  of  Ensina,  L  217 
and  H, 

Repeticion  de  amores,  of  liuoena,  L 
870  R. 

Representaciones  of  Eiunna,  I.  246. 

Repdblica  literaria  of  Fazardo,  IIL 
217  n. 

Resknde,  GABCia  db,  f.  1516.  Canci- 
onero,  L  59  n. ;  on  Eniina  and  Vi- 
cente, 257  n. 

Restauracion  de  EspaDa,  what,  IIL 
896  It. ;  poem  of  Mesa,  11.  499,  £00  a. 

Retablo  de  la  vida  de  Christo  of  PadiOa. 
I.  878;  of  Montesino^  374  n. ;  de  kt 
maravillasofCerrantes,  IL  128. 

Reto,  wliat,  II.  308  ». 

Retorica.    See  Rhctdrica. 

Revelacion,  Una,  poem,  L  80  and  a.,  81 
and  R. 

Revolation,  French,  elEect  in  Spain. 
III.  365 ;  Spanish,  under  Charles  rr., 
866,  867. 

Revulgo.    See  Mingo  Remlgo. 

Ret  de  Artieda.    See  Artieda. 

Rev,  Del,  abaxo  ningnno,  of  Roxas,  IL 
354  R.,  418,  420  n. 

Rey  decrctado  of  Umitia,  III.  886  a. 

Retb9,  MatCas  db  lob,  f.  1640,  talcs^ 
in.  141  and  r. 

Reyes  nueros,  who,  IL  860 ;  Loiaao'to 
tale.  III.  127. 

Reyes,  Tres  santos,  L  25. 

Reyna,  Cassiodobo  db,  t  1578.  tn 
the  Bible,  I.  41  ».,  425  a. 

Reyna  Saba  of  Horosco,  IIL  811  a. 

lieyna  Seville,  ulc,  HI.  115  a. 
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Reynaldos  de  Montalban,  I.  219. 
Ketnosa,  Pedro  de,  f.  1727,  Sta.  Ca- 

silda,  III.  256  and  n. 
Reynosa,  Rod.  de,  I.  402  n. 
Rezabal  y  Ugartb,  Biblioteca,  II. On. 
lilietorica  of  Guzman,  HI.  217,  218  n. ; 

of  Luis  de  Granada,  157,  160  n. ;  of 

Mayans,  282  and  n. 
Rhyme,  origin,  I.  454  n.,  III.  890  and  n. 
Rhymes,  quaternion,  I.  26  and  n.,  92 ; 

crypto,  451  and  n. ;    without  final 

syllable.  HI.  106  n. 
Riada  of  Trigueros,  III.  348  n. 
RiaSo,  Pedro  de,  I.  114  n. 
Ribadexeyra,    Pedro    de,  d.  1611, 

Cisma  d'  Inglaterra,  Flos  Sanctorum, 

and  Tratado  de  la  religion,  III.  176 

and  n. ;  on  Maria  Egypciaca,  I.  24  n, 
RiBALTA,  Juan  de,  painter,  II.  301  n. 
Ribera,  Fadrique  Afan  de,  I.  246 

and  n. 
Ribera,  Ruy  Paez  de,  I.  388  n. 
Ribera,  Suero  de,  I.  350  n. 
RiBERo  DE    Barros,  Ant.  Luis,  d. 

1083,  lyrical  poetry.  III.  48  and  n. 
RiBERO  y  Larrea,  a.  B.,  f.  1703,  im- 
itates D.  Quixote,  III.  441. 
Ribeyro,  Bernardino,  f.  1500,  Me- 

nina  e  Moya,  11.  98  n..  III.  92  n. 
Rich,  Lady,  letters  to,  by  Perez,  III. 

106. 
Rich,  O.,  bibliographer,  Preface,  xvii. 
Richard,  C,  trs.  from  Lope,  II.  178  n. 
Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion,  II.  173. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  writes  Spanish, 

II.  25  n. ;  dedication  to  by  the  Jew 
Delgado,  87  n. ;  protects  Campanella, 
I.  419  n. ;  on  the  Three  unities,  II. 
305 ;  founds  tlie  French  Academy, 

III.  246. 

Rico  y  Sinobab,  M.,  ed.  Alfonso  x/s 

Libros  de  saber,  I.  35  n. 
Ricos  omes,  what,  I.  28  n. 
Riego,  Miguel  del,  I.  874  n. 
Rima  cncadenada.   6>e  Crypto  rhymes. 
Riniado  de  palacio  of  Ayala,  I.  90-92. 
Rinconete  y  Cortadillo  of  Cervantes,  II. 

119.  121,  122. 
Rio,  Ferrer  del.    Sfe  Ferrer. 
RiojA,  Fr.  de,  d.  1068?  lyrical  poetry,  • 


m.  89,  40  and  n. ;  satire,  49;  elegy, 
52. 

Rios,  an  actor,  11.  265,  440. 

Rios,  Jos^  Amador  db  los.  See 
Amador. 

Rios,  Vicente  de  los,  on  Cervantes, 
IL  90  «.,  148  n..  III.  487;  on  the 
Buscapid,  423 ;  on  Villegas,  36  n. ;  of 
Moratin's  club,  302. 

Ripoll,  Jaime,  first  printing  in  Spain, 
I.  305  n. 

Riquier,  Giraud,  1. 33  «.,  40  n.,  291  n., 
336. 

Risco,  Manuel,  life  of  the  Cid,  I. 
11  n. ;  edits  Latin  life  of  the  Cid, 
152  n. ;  on  the  Fuero  of  Avilds,  III. 
898  n. 

Rissa  y  planto  of  Lobera,  I.  445  n. 

Rivadenetra,  M.,  Biblioteca,  III. 
348  n. 

RiVAS,  Angel  de  Saavedea,  Duqub 
DE,  persecuted,  Preface,  xvi,  III.  869; 
his  Passo  honroso,  I.  175  n. ;  at  Cor- 
dova, IL  474  n. ;  on  the  death  of 
Villamediana,  III.  24  n. ;  on  Dofia 
Cecilia  B.  de  Arrom,  L  252  n. ;  his 
Moro  expdsito,  I.  103  n. 

Rizo,  Juan  Pablo  Maettr,  life  of 
Biron,  II.  319  n. ;  of  Felipa  Catanea, 
406  n. 

RoA,  Martin  db,  d.  1637,  works,  IIL 
219  n. 

Roberto  el  Diablo,  I.  220  n. 

Robin  Hood,  ballads  on,  I.  140. 

RoBLBS,  Floeanes,  earliest  Spanish, 
I.  10  n. 

RoBLEs,  IsiDRO  DE,  collectiOH  of  dra- 
mas, IL  241  n.,  252  n.,  UI.  446;  of 
tales,  145  and  n. 

RoBLES,  Juan  Ant.  de,  in.  288  n. ;  on 
Philip  IV.,  238  n. 

Robo  de  Dina  of  Lope,  II.  245  and  n. ; 
of  Montiano,  IIL  340  n. 

Robo  de  Elena  of  Cepeda,  II.' 480  n. 

Robo  de  Helena  of  Lope,  II.  254. 

RocA,  CoNDE  DB  LA.  See  Vera  y 
Figueroa. 

ROCA  T  SeRNA,  AmB.  DB  LA,  d.  1649, 

poetry,  III.  25  and  n.,  74  and  n. 
BocABERTi,  Juan,  Catalan  poet,  L  297. 
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RoccA,  A.  J.  M.  DB,  at  Toboso,  11 

147  n. 
Roche  Guillon,  Mlle.  de  la,  IIL 

119  n. 
RoDA,  Minister  of  SUte,  III.  284. 
RoDERic,    Kino,  loses    Spain,  I.  6 ; 

chronicle,  191-193  and  n. ;   earliest 

ed.  196  fi. ;  ballads  on,  116 ;  play  on, 

II.  230  and  n. 
Rodomontadas  castellanat,  III.  136  n. ; 

espanolas,  ib. 

RODRIGO,  ArCHBISUOP  OF  TOLEDO,  d. 

1247.  chronicle.  I.  144,  102  n. 
Rodrigo  of  Montengon,  III.  309. 
RoDKiouEz,  Alf.,  d.  IGIO,  Exercicio 

dc  perfeccion,  IIL  211  n. 
RoDKiouE2e,  JosEF.  d.  1703,  Biblioteca 

Yalentina.  I.  284  n.,  309  n. 
RoDRi(»UEZ,  Juan,  f.  1G40,  III.  161  n. 
RoDKiGCEZ,  Lucas,  f.  1579.  III.  71  n. 
Rodriguez    del    Padron,    J.      See 

Padruii. 
Rodriguez  de  Vargas.    See  Vargas. 
Roger  de  Flor,  in  Moncada,  III.  101. 
RoGiERR,  Pierre,  I.  280  and  n. 
Roio,  Jaume,  d.  1478,  works,  L  801- 

803. 

ROJAS   DE    MoJfTALVAH,  FeRNANDO,  f. 

1480,  finishes  the  Celestina,  I.  236, 
237  and  n. 

RojAS.    S*^  Ruxas. 

Roma  abrasuda  of  Lope,  II.  219,  220, 
232. 

Roman  comiquc  of  Scarron  from  Roxas, 
in.  213. 

Roman  dcs  romans.  I.  210. 

Romance,  for  story,  1.  21  n. ;  for  ballad, 
104. 

Romance  languapre.  III.  400. 

Romanceros,  history  of.  III.  403-414  ; 
of  Nucin  and  Najora,  I.  113;  one  in 
nine  part«»,  115,  HI.  74;  Roniancero 
general,  I.  116;  Antwerp,  113-115; 
Feniandcz,  45.')  n. ;  in  Hlvadeneyra's 
Biblioteca,  IIL  44  n. ;  Sepiilveda.  07, 
68  and  n.;  Padilla,  71,  72  and  n. ; 
Rodriguez,  71  n. ;  Valdivielso.  78  n. ; 
Silva,  74  an«l  n. ;  Cid,  l*erez  an<l  Se- 
gnra,  l)t)oe  pares.  75 and  n. ;  Oeneml, 
411.    See  Arellano,  Ballads,  CastaMa, 


CneTft,  Depping,  Diei;  Dnnui,  J.  de 
Etoobar,  R.  de  Femandei;  Floici^ 
Fiientes,  Galiano,  Grimm,  Guevam, 
Hidalgo,  Hinard,  Linares,  Lockhait, 
L.  de  Bfaldonado,  Mey,  Moncajo^ 
Monti,  Morales,  Nagera,  Nacto,  h- 
diUa,  Perei,  Pnente,  QaintAiu.  Ra- 
millette,  SaWtf,  Segura,  Tinomdi, 
Val.  ValdiTieUo,  VUUlta,  Wolf. 

Romances  of  cfaiTalry,  1. 106-226;  pM- 
sion  for,  IL  140  n. ;  deatrojcd  bf 
Cervantes,  137;  prohibited  by  law, 
180.    See  Ftctloo. 

Romances  de  Qermanf a,  IIL  78  and  ■., 
IL  281  a. 

RoMANi,  trt.  Aoiiaa  lifarch,  I.  800  n, 

Romans  enter  Spain,  III.  879;  their 
conquesta.  380;  tlieir  colonica,  881; 
their  literature  there,  882»  888;  d»- 
cay  of  their  power,  888. 

Romantic  fiction  only  form  of  literatnre 
invented  in  modem  timet,  I.  206. 
See  Fiction. 

Rome,  capture  by  Spnniah  troopa,  L  486u 

Rome,  Lope's  p^yi  in,  II.  270. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  II.  467  n. 

Romero,  Fr.,  Epicedio,  L  843  n. ;  on 
Mena,  III.  417. 

Romero  de  LarraSaoa,  G.,  plaj  on 
Garcilaaso,  I.  446  n. 

Romero  Yranxo,  J.,  paeud.  of  C.  Me* 
dina  Conde  y  Herrera»  Pnaeoa  dt 
Granada,  III.  119  n. 

Rompe  colnmnaa,  IIL  128  «. 

Romulo  of  Qneredo,  II.  286  n. 

Roncesvallet,  battle,  I.  120  a.,  210  a.; 
poem  by  ViUena,  IL  4dl,  482  n. ;  by 
Alonso,  482  and  a. 

RoNMARD,  I.  99  N.,  in.  17  n. 

RopERO,  Kl,  poet,  L  380  n. 

RoQDE,  an  actor,  11.  446. 

RoQUE  GuiNART,  Itt  D.  Qoijcotei  IL 
145. 

Ro9,  Carlob,  ed.  Roig,   IVoiwba,  L 

Rosa,  Fr.  MAwnirBs  db  i^a,  IiaInI  dt 
Soils.  I.  8  a. ;  on  Monanten.  100  n.; 
e<].  chronicle  of  Gonaalvo,  182  n. ;  on 
early  drama,  28*2  a. ;  oo  Frmiolnodi 
la  Torre,  II.  288  a. ;  oa  Gamaa  tl 
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Baeno,  310  n. ;  on  Moreto,  416  n. ; 

on  Melendec,  III.  318  n. ;  his  Viuda 

de  Padilla,  868  n. ;  peraecated,  869 

and  Preface,  xvi. 
Rosa  of  Timoneda,  III.  71  and  n. 
Rosa  blanca  of  Lope,  II.  185. 
Rosa  fresca,  ballad,  I.  111. 
RosARio,    Maria    dbl,    actress,   III. 

362  «. 
Rosariosacratissimoof  Segura,III.  75  n. 
Rosary  in  Spain,  II.  366  n. 
RoscoB,  T.,  trs.  Sismondi,  L  30  n. ; 

Life  of  Cervantes,  XL  90  n. 
RosELL,  Caybtano,  on  Lope,  IL  188  n.; 

on  narrative  poems,  478  n. 
Rosen KRANZ,    K.,  on    Calderon,    II. 

871  n. 
RosEo,  Mambbino,  f.  1555,  trs.  Pal- 

merin  de  Inglaterra,  I.  212  n. 
BosETE,  Pedro  de,  dramas,  11.  422  n., 

434  and  n..  III.  445. 
Ross,  TuoMASiNA,  trs.  Bouterwek,  I. 

31  n. ;  the  Buscapi^,  III.  432  n. 
RossET,    F.    DB,    trs.  Cervantes,  II. 

133  n.,  III.  438  n. 
Rowland,  D.,  trs.  Lazarillo,  I.  472  n. 
Rowley  and  Middleton,  Gjpsy,  II. 

430  H. 
Roxas,  Aodstin  de,  f.  1602,  his  Via- 

ge   entretenido,    IL    440,   III.  212, 

213  n. ;   on  Enzina,  I.  248  and  n. ; 

on  actors,  II.  345  and  n.,  442  and  n. ; 

on  autos,  IL  359,  864  ;  his  loas,  448. 
Roxas,  Pedro  Soto  de,  pastoral  po- 
etry, III.  38  and  n.,  56  and  n. 
Roxas   y  Zorilla,  Fr.  db,   f.  1670, 

dramas,  II.  418-420 ;  his  Marqu^  de 

Villena,  I.  325  n. ;  No  hay  amigo, 

III.  21)7  n.;   play  altered  by  Latre, 

342;  number  of  plays,  445. 
Roxas.     See  Rojas. 
Roy,  On'esimb  lb,  I.  229  n. 
Rozas,  Gab.  Fern,  db,  f.  1662,  III.  26 

and  n. 
Rresendb.    See  Resende. 
RuA,  Fr.  de  la,  f.  1784,  IIL  257  a. 
RcA,  Pedro  db,  f.  1549,  on  Guevara, 

II.  15. 
Rubena  of  Vicente,  I.  261- 
Rue,  de  la.    See  La  Rae. 


RuEDA,  LoPE  DE,  f.  1565,  popidar  dra- 
mas, II.  47-56 ;  Cervantes  and  Lope 
on,  56  fi.,  01 ;  autos,  250  a. ;  his  en- 
tremeset  and  pasos,  257  and  n. ;  an 
actor,  437;  play  acted  in  Algiers, 
126. 

Ruflan,  what,  II.  49  n. 

Rufian  dichoso  of  Cervantes,  IX.  126, 
127  and  n. ;  of  Lope,  234  n. 

RuFO,  Juan  Gutibrrbz,  f.  1584,  Aua- 
triada,  II.  496, 497  and  n. ;  lyrical  pi 
etry ,  IIL  6  and  n. ;  didactic,  61 ;  bal- 
lad, 77  n. ;  Apotegmas,  6  n.,  208  a. ; 
friend  of  Cervantes,  II.  101. 

Ruiz,  Benbdictus,  III.  146  n. 

Ruiz,  Juan.    See  Hita,  Arcipreste  de. 

Ruiz  db  Leon,  Fr.  db,  f.  1755,  La 
Hemandia,  IIL  330  n. 

RuYDiAZ,  Ant  ,  on  Buscapii^,  IIL  423. 

Ruysefior  de  Sevilla  of  Lope,  II.  217. 

Saa  DB  Miranda,  Fr.  db,  d.  1588, 
pastoral  poetry,  III.  53-55  and  n. 

Saavbdra,  the  discoverer,.  I.  191. 

Saavedra,  Alon.  Perez  db,  called 
the  Falso  Nuncio  de  Portugal,  IIL 
112  n. 

Saavedra,  Anoel  db.    See  Rivas. 

Saavbdra,  Ant.  de,  f.  1599,  Peregrino 
indiano,  II.  471  and  n. 

Saavbdra,  Gonzalo  db,  f.  1688,  Pat- 
tores  del  Betis,  III.  92  n. 

Saavedra  Faxardo,  Dieoo  de,  d. 
1648,  Goths  in  Spain,  IIL  195,  196 
and  M. ;  Empresas  politicas.  215,  216 
and  n. ;  on  Mariana,  182  and  n. ;  Re- 
piiblica  Lit.,  217. 

Sabia  Flora  of  Barbadillo,  III.  187  n. 

Sabio  en  su  retiro  of  Matos,  II.  427. 

Sabios,  Libro,  by  D.  Juan  Bianuel,  I. 
58  n. 

Sacchetti,  on  Dante,  I.  61  n. ;  imitat- 
ed by  Timoneda,  III.  188  and  n. 

Saceda,  Conde  de,  and  the  Buscapl^, 
IIL  424. 

Sacbs,  Michael,  Juden  in  Spanien,  I 
77  n. 

Saco  de  Roma  of  Cueva,  II.  62. 

Sacristan  de  Berlinches,  III.  351  n. 

Sagt,  8.  DE,  on  Moriscos,  IIL  281  n. 
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Saenz,  D.,  f.  1667,  on  St.  Thomas,  IL 

477,  478  n. 
Saez,  LiciinAKO,  1. 166  n.,  844  n. 
Sagaz  Estacio  of  Barbadillo,  III.  187  n. 
Saqb,  Le.    See  Le  Sage. 
Saggio  Btorico-apologetico  of   Lampi- 

llas,  UI.  449. 
Sagradas  flores,  III.  257  and  ». 
Sagrario  de  Toledo,  II.  476  and  n. 
Sagunto  of  Zamora,  II.  498,  499  n. 
Sainetes.    See  Saynetes. 
Saintb  Beuve,  II.  134  n. 
Sal,  Juan  de  la,  f.  1616,  letters.  III. 

169  n. 
Sala  de  recreacion  of  Solorzano,  III. 

144  n. 
Salamanca,  UniTersity,  founded  by  Al- 
fonso X.,  I.  49  n. ;  decay,  815  and  n. ; 

revived,  484  ;  resists  reform,  III.  285. 
Salamanca  school  of  poetry,  III.  311. 
Salas,  Fr.  Greg,  de,  f.  1808,  works, 

III.  300  and  m.  ;  his  Naves  de  Cortds, 

801  n. 
Salas,  J.  A.  G.  de,  d.  1651,  Tragedia 

antigua.  III.  206  and  n. ;  edits  Que- 

vedo,  II.  270  ;i.,  280 ;  dancing  in  Spain, 

451  and  ;i. ;  on  Gongora,  III.  28. 
Salas,  J.  I.  de,  psciui.  of  Juan  Josu 

Tolra,  life  of  Isla,  III.  287  n. 
Salas,  J.  Tague  de,  f.  1016,  Amantes 

de  Teruel,  II.  317  ». ;  488,  489  and  n. 
Salas,  Pedro  de,  crypto-rliymes,   I. 

454  n. ;  didactic  poetry.  III.  62. 
Salas  Barbadillo.    See  Barbadillo. 
Salazar,  Amb.  de,  f.  1022,  tales,  III. 

1:38  and  n. 
Salazar,  Ai:o.  de,  d.  1675,  Celestina, 

I.  248;  lyrical  poetry,  IIL  27  and  n. ; 

Orfeo  of  Jauregui  attributed  to,  31  n. 
Salazar,  Diego  de,  f.  15!%,  II.  11  n. 
Salazar,  Fr.  Lobon  de,  and  Isla,  III. 

200  n. 
Salazar,  Luis  de,  on  Ferreras,  III. 

276  n. 
Salazar,  Pedro  de,  I.  478. 
Salazar  de  Mendoza,  on  Pedro  el 

Cruel,   I.   165  n.;  on   Gypsies,  III. 

231  n. 
Salazar   Mardones,   Crist,  de,  on 

Gongora,  III.  23  and  fi. 


Salazar  t  Alabcov,  £.  dk,  I.  4T) 
Salazar  t  Luna,  B.  db,  on  Cluurlei 

v.,  I.  487  N. 
Salcedo  Coronbl.    See  CoraneL 
SaldueSa,  Condb  db,  f.  17M,  P^Ia^o, 

m.280. 
Sales,  F.,  II.  229  a. 
Saloado,  Pedro  de,  allegorical  ship, 

II.  804  n. 
Sallust,  imitated  by  Mendoxa,  1. 481 ; 

trs.  by  Don  Gabriel,  III.  800  and  n. 
SalyA,    Vicentb,  on   Alfonso  z.,   L 

35  n. ;  on  Palmerin,  213  ». ;  hia  libra- 
ry, 247  n. ;  on  D.  Quixote,  II.  187  n.. 

on  romances  of  chlTalry,    140   a. ; 

Grtoatica,  III.  252  and    n. ;  edits 

Romancero,  413. 
Salvage,  La,  of  Zepeda,  n.  63. 
Salvo,  a  tailor,  his  plays.  III.  886. 
Samanieoo,  Felix  MARfA  de,  d.  I80I, 

fables,  III.  807,  808  and  it. 
San  Felices,  MARQuiip  db.     See  Mon- 

cayo. 
Sax  Juan,  BfARQuis  i^r,  f.  1718,  trs. 

Cinna,  III.  385. 
San  Martin,  Grbo.  db,  f.  1624,  IIL 

66  n. 
San  Pedro,  Benito  Fblix,  f.  1709, 

his  Grammar,  III.  262  and  n. 
San  Pedro,  Diego  db,  f.  1600,  in  the 

Cancioneros,  L  108, 806,  402  a. ;  C<r- 

cel  de  amor,  888. 
San  Pedro.    See  Seropere,  Hieron. 
San  Pedro  de  Alcantara  of  Montalran, 

II.  816. 
San  Piielipb,  BlARQuts  db.     See  Ba- 

callar  y  Sanna. 
Sanciia,  a.  de,  printer.  III.  196  a. 
Sanciia,  Justo  db,  Romancero,  IIL 

44  N. 
Sanchez,  Alf.,  on    the   drama,    IL 

842  n. 
Sanchez,  Francisco  db.  El  Brocense, 

edits  Mena,  I.  348  a. ;  Garcilaaso,  465 

». ;  teacber  of  Mesa,  II.  499 ;  ia  pcise* 

cuted,  I.  427. 
Sanchez,  Mioubl,  dramatiat;  IL  887 

and  n. 
Sanchez,  Tom  as  A.,  d.  1706,  T^  ft  fit 

anteriores.  III.  296,  290  and  a..  455; 
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on  the  Poema  del  Cid,  I.  10  n  ,  15  n. ; 
on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  166  n. 
Sanchez,  Vicente,  d.  before  1688,  Loa, 

II.  448. 

Sanchez  db  Melo,  Luis,  f.  1641,  In- 

vectiva  po^tica,  III.  223  n. 
Sanchez  de  Toledo,  Pero,  f.  1690, 

« 

Historia  moral,  III.  219  n. 
Sanchez    de   Tovar,   Fernaw.      See 

Tovar. 
Sanchez  Valdes  db  la  Plata,  J.,  on 

books  of  chivalry,  II.  138  n. 
Sancho    IV.,  El  Bravo,  d.  1295,  his 

Castigos  y  documentos,  I.  55  and  n. ; 

his  chronicle,  I.  168  and  n. ;  proverb 

of,  III.  201  n.,  430. 
Sancho  Garcia,  Don,  of  Cadahalso,  III. 

342,  343  n. 
Sancho  Ortiz.     See  EstrcIIa  de  Sevilla. 
Sancho  Panza,  character,  II.  140,  146 ; 

cites  ballads,  III.  78  n. ;  Historia  de, 

III.  441 ;  Instrucciones  politicas,  442. 
Sanctius.     See  Sanchez,  Francisco. 
Sandoval,  Fr.  de,  f.  1680,  Giganto- 

machia,  II.  486  n. 
Sandoval,  Prudencio  de,  d.    1620, 

History   of   Spain,  III.   174   n. ;    of 

Charles  v.,  184 ;  on  the  Cid,  L  14  n. ; 

on  Garcilasso,  460 ;  on  the  Ust  duel, 

II.  401  n. 
Sandoval  y   Kojas,  Bernardo   de. 

Archbishop  of  Toledo,  his  relations 

with  Cervantes  and  Espinel,  IlL  107 

and  n. 
Sane,  A.  M.,  trs.  Hita,  III.  119 n. 
Sannazaro,  Arcadia,  III.  6  n.,  81 ;  imi- 
tated by  Garcilasso,  I.  461. 
Sanson  Carrasco  in  D.  Quixote,  II.  145. 
Sanson   Nazareno  of  Gomez,  II.  477, 

478  n. 
Santa    Cruz,    his    Apotegmas,    III. 

203  n. 
Santa  Ella,  dictionary,  11.  22. 
Santa  Fc,  city,  I.  447  n.,  II.  268  n. 
Santa  lipa  of  Lope,  II.  231,  232. 
Santa  MARfA,  Gonzalo  db,  d.  1448, 

I.  3G0,  361  n. 
Santa  MarIa,  Pablo  de,  d.  1486, 1. 

338  w.,  360. 
Santaren,  Caudivilla,  f.  1615,  poem 


on  Tobias,  11.  477,  478  n. ;  on  the 
dialect  of  Toledo,  24  n. 

Santiago,  patron  of  Spain,  III.  210  n. 

Santillana,  ISiQO  Lopez,  MARQuts 
de,  1468,  early  distinction,  I.  831 ; 
opposes  Alvaro  de  Luna,  882 ;  retires 
from  affairs,  833 ;  love  of  letters, 
834 ;  works  in  Provencal  manner, 
336 ;  Serranas,  836  n. ;  v^orks  in  the 
Italian  manner,  337 ;  in  the  courtly 
manner,  837,  838 ;  sonnets,  837 ;  divi- 
sions of  poetry,  837  n.;  poem  on  A^ 
varo  de  Luna,  388;  Comedieta  de 
Ponza,  830;  his  fame,  841 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Constable  of  Portugal,  342 
and  n. ;  his  character,  842  and  n. ; 
epitaph  on  Mena,  344;  Mena's  poem 
on  him,  346 ;  poem  by  Manrique,  365 ; 
Pregunta  de  nobles,  368  n. ;  in  the 
Cancioneros,  894,  395,  408;  collec- 
tion of  proverbs,  III.  201 ;  on  the 
old  ballads,  I.  106  n. ;  on  the  earliest 
drama,  281 ;  on  Villena,  826 ;  familiar 
with  Italian  poetry,  318  and  n. ;  on 
Macias,  830 ;  cites  ViUasandino,  868 ; 
is  in  the  Vita  beata,  375;  his  son, 
486. 

Santisteyan,  Francisco  db,  in  the 
Cancioneros,  I.  802  n. 

Santob,  Rabbi.   See  Carrion,  Judio  de. 

Santos,  Frs.,  f.  1697,  tales,  IIL  148- 
161 ;  Cid  resuscitado,  IL  804  n. ;  on 
the  Tarasca,  369. 

Santos,  Francisco  db  los,  continaet 
Siguenza,  III.  176  n. 

Sanz,  1Iipp6lito,  f.  1682,  Maltea,  XX- 
462. 

Sappho,  trs.  by  Luzan,  III.  268. 

Saragossa,  won  from  the  Moors,  I.  7 ; 
court  at,  278 ;  leaves,  808. 

Saraos  of  Zayas,  III.  143  and  n. 

Sardinia,  first  printing  in,  II.  462  n. 

Sarmibnto,  Martin,  d.  1772,  his  Me- 
morias,  m.  290  and  n. ;  a  Galiciao, 
I.  89  a. ;  on  redondillas,  99  a. ;  on 
unconscious  asonantes,  101;  on  the 
Amadis,  199  n. ;  on  Mingo  Revulgo, 
283  n. ;  on  Juan  de  Mena,  852  n. ;  on 
entremeses,  II.  449  n. ;  on  the  Span- 
ish language,  III.  400. 
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Sarpi,  Fatrbk  Paul,  on  the  Index 

ExpurgatorioB,  L  422  n, 
Sarbia,  Marqu£s  de.     See  Lemos, 

Conde  de. 
Sastre  del  Campillo  of  Belmonte,  II. 

337  n. 
Stftira,  what,  III.  51  n. 
Si^tira  contra  malos  escritores,  IIL  258 

and  n. 
Satirical  poetry,  earliest,  IIL  47  and  n. ; 

later,  48-51. 
Savage,  John,  trs.  Guevara,  11.  17  n. 
Savalls,  Ignacio,  d.  1746, 1.  800  n, 
Satauiego,  G.  de,  f.  1603,  Iberiada, 

II.  501  N. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  II.  30. 
Sayaoo,  ballads,  III.  406. 
Sat  AS,   Fr.  Diego  de,  Anales,  IIL 

173  R. ;  on  Bemal  Diaz,  II.  32  n. 
Sayavedra,    Mateo   Luxan,  paeud,  of 

Juan  Marti. 
Saynetes,  what,  II.  450  and  n. ;  Caldc- 

ron's,  858  n. ;  Ramon  do  la  Cruz,  III. 

849,  350 ;  Castillo,  351  n. 
Sazedo,   Seb.  de  C6rdoba,  f.  1577, 

Cento  from  Garcilasso  and  Boscan, 

I.  456  n. 
Scala    Paradifli    of     Clymacus,    IIL 

160  n. 
ScARRON,  uses   Man'a  de  Zayas,  II. 

42G  n.,  III.  143  n. ;  Guzman  de  Alfa- 

rache,  104  n. ;  Bnrbadillo,   135  n. ; 

Roxas,  213.  II.  420. 
Scene,  not  underdtood  by  Rueda,  IL 

5G  n. 
SciiACK,  A.  F.  VON,  Geschichte  der 

Dram.  Lit.  II.  45(3  n. ;  on  Bohl  von 

Fabcr,  I.  252  n. ;  error,  IL  154  n. ;  on 

Roxaa,  418  n. ;  on   Cervantes    and 

Lope  de  Vega,  II.  118  n. ;  on  Lope 

de  Vega  as  a  soldier,  154  n. 
Schiller,  J.  C.  F.  von.  Robbers,  II. 

335;  VTallenstein,  III.  113. 
ScHLKOEL,  A.  W.,  asonantes, I.  102  n.; 

on  Corvantes's  plays,  II.  Ill  and  n. ; 

promotes    knowledge  of    Spanish, 

388  n. ;  trs.  Calderon,  388  n.,  396  n., 

412  n. ;  on  early  Provencal,  III.  891 

and  n. 
SCHLBOBL,  Fr.,  asonantes,  I.  102  n. 


ScHLGTBft,  C.  B.,  tit.  Lois  de  Leon, 

II.  89  n.;  Benuurda  Ferreln,  604  a. 
Schxellbr,  J.  A.,  on  the  patronjaue 

ex,  L  12  r. 

Schmidt,  Fk.  W.  V.,  ed.  DiwipUnB 
clericalit,  L  64  r.  ;  on  romanoM  of 

.  chivalry,  196  a. ;  od  Calderon,  H 
858  N.,  401  a. 

Schmidt,  Lbop.,  edita  hia  father*!  la- 
bors on  Calderon,  IL  868  a. 

ScnoTTUs,  And.,  Hitpania  illnfftrata, 
L  860  n. ;  on  Juan  Latino.  II.  494  a. 

ScHucHAROT,  H.,  OH  atonautes,  L 
100  a. 

ScHULZB,  J.,  on  Calderon,  II.  888  a. 

Scio,  Father,  trs.  Bible,  I.  426  a. 

SciFios  in  Spain,  III.  879. 

Scotch  balUida,  L  189, 140. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  llinatrehj,  L 
140;  on  Cervantes,  II.  120  a.;  hit 
Alsatia,  121;  Moorish  sulject,  IIL 
122  a. ;  imitates  Beroeo's  metre,  L 
27  It. 

Scud6ri,  Romances,  II.  288,  IIL  12S. 

Seasons  of  Gracian,  IIL  224  a. 

Serastiar  of  Portugal,  Herrera,  IIL 
9,10. 

Sebastian  t  Latrk,  d.  1792,  on  Ar- 
gensola,  IL  68  a. ;  Moreto  and  Bozas, 

III.  842,  343  a. 
Secretaries,  royal,  IIL  178  a. 
Secreto  agravio  of  Galdenm,  IL  888 

and  n. 
Secreto  <  voces  of  Calderon,  IL  6  a. ; 

854  a. 
Sedaxo,  Juar  J.  Loras  db,  f.  1778, 

his  Pamaso,  IIL  898  and  a.;  hh 

Jael,  861 ;  on  La  Tom,  IL  288  a. ; 

on  Espinel  and  Triarte,  IIL  88  a. 
Sede9o,  JrAN  DR,  f.  1^  Odettina, 

I.  241 ;  works,  IL  10  and  a. 
Skgorrr,  Bishop  ov,  on  the  Chioil 

cones,  in.  184  a. 
Segovia,  decay  of,  IIL  288. 
Seouiko,  I.  88. 

Segunda  Celestina,  L  241,  242  a. 
Segundo  blason  of  Calderon,  IIL  288  ii 
Segundo   Sclpion   of    GalderoB»    IIL 

2:^0  a.,  IL  399, 406  and  n. 
Segundo  Seneca  of  MontalTu,  IL  819ft 
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Seoura,  Francisco  db,  Romancero, 

III.  75  and  n.,  412 ;  RoMuio,  IIL  75  n. ; 

135  n. 
Sboura,  Juan  Lorenzo,  his  Alexan- 

dro.  I.  51-54. 
Seguro  de  TordetilUa,  I.  176. 
Sejanus  of  Montalvan,  II.  816. 
Selomo  Halevi.      See  Santa  Marfa, 

P.  de. 
Selva  de  Albania  of  Lope,  II.  196  n. ; 

de  aventuras  of  Contrerafl,III.  116  n.; 

8in  amor  of  Lope,  II.  258. 
Selvagia  of  Villegas,  I.  241,  242  a. 
Selvas  of  Rebolledo,  III.  64  and  n. 
Semanario  erudito,  I.  479  n. 
Semanas  del  jardin  of  Cenrantes,  11. 

133  n. 
Semiramis  of  Virues,  II.  65  and  n. 
Sempere,  Hier6ntmo,  f.  1560,  his  Ca- 

rolea,  II.  460 ;  Caballerfa  celestial,  L 

220. 
Sempere    t    Gcarinos.  J.,  d.   1824, 

Biblioteca  and   works,  IIL  284  n. ; 

Luxo,  I.  329  n. 
Senado,  what,  II.  439. 
Seneca,  Troades,  trs.  hy  Salas,  III. 

266  ;  proverbs,  I.  341  n.    See  Diaz  de 

Toledo,  P. 
Senecas,  Spaniards,  III.  382. 
SefioT  de  noches  buenas  of  Cubillo,  II. 

421. 
Sefiorita  malcriada  of  Yriarte,  IIL  348. 
Sefiorito  mimado  of  Yriarte,  III.  848. 
Sephardi,  Moses.    See  Alpbonsus,  P. 
Sep(^lteda,  Juan  Ginbz  db,  chroni- 
cle, IL  28;  on  Las  Casas,  87;  Dia- 

logue,  L  437  n. 
Sepulveda,  Lorenzo  db,  f.  1551,  bal- 
lads, I.  101  and  n..  III.  67,  68  and  n., 

406. 
Serafina  of  Naharro,  II.  264. 
Sergas  de  Esplandian,  I.  208  n. 
Serranas  and  Serranilla,  I.  74  n.,  886 

and  n. 
Serrano,  T.,  on  Cuttismo,  m.  448. 
Servandcs,  I.  88. 

Serveri  of  Girona.  f.  1277, 1.  290  a. 
Sesa,  Duqub  db.    See  Sessa. 
Sese,  Carlos,  word  of  Philip  n.  to, 

III.  236  and  a. 


Sbssa,  Duqub  db,  the  elder,  renes  of 
Villegas  to,  L  464 ;  Juan  Latino,  II. 
495  n. 

Sessa,  Duqub  db,  relations  with  Cer- 
vantes, II.  95;  with  Lope,  II.  118  »., 
168  n.,  174  n.,  190  and  n.,  271  n. 

Setenario  of  Alfonso  x.,  I.  45  and  n., 
46  and  n. 

Seven  wise  masters.  III.  184  a. 

Seville,  capture  from  the  Moors,  I.  104 
and  R. ;  first  good  charts  made  tliere, 
II.  18  n.;  early  drama  in,  61;  Cer- 
vantes there,  112-114  and  n. ;  Philip 
II.  there,  62  n. ;  his  obsequies  at,  114 
and  n. ;  loses  its  rank  as  a  capital, 
294 ;  praised  bj  Herrera,  III.  7  n. ; 
Hijos  de,  by  Valderrama,  80  n. 

Sganarelle  of  Moli^re,  IL  265  n. 

Shadwell,  play  on  D.  Juan,  II.  825  n. 

Shakbspbarb,  W.,  Pericles,  L  23 ;  Mid- 
summer night's  dream,  52 ;  Taming 
of  the  shrew,  65  and  a..  III.  212; 
Twelfth  night,  IL  48;  Macbeth,  108. 
his  great  English  reading,  148  n. ; 
Winter's  tale,  263  n. ;  Merchant  of 
Venice,  836  n. ;  Othello,  886 ;  Henry 
viii.,  402  II. ;  Henry  iv.,  405  n. ;  Lope 
de  Vega,  457;  Two  gentlemen  of 
Verona,  IIL  82  n. ;  Tempest,  115, 
IL  473  n. ;  Hamlet,  trs.  by  Moratin, 
m.  861. 

Shellet,  p.  B.,  trs.  Calderon,!!.  871  a. 

Shblton.  trs.  D.  Quixote,  III.  439. 

Shepherd's  life  in  Spain,  IIL  53,  80. 

Shoemaker,  a  dramatic  critic,  11. 444. 

Sf  de  las  nifias  of  Moratin,  IIL  860. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  I.  817. 

Sicily,  earliest  literature,  I.  8;  connec- 
tion with  Spain,  817. 

Sidney,  Sir  P.,  trs.  Montemayor,  m. 
82  n. ;  Arcadia,  92, 153. 

Siega,  La,  of  Lope,  11.  255  and  a. 

Siete  infantes  de  Lara.  See  Lara,  In- 
fantes de. 

Siete  partidas.    See  Partidas. 

Siete  pecados  of  Mena,  I.  846. 

Siete  sabios  de  Roma  of  Perez,  IIL 
184  a. 

SiGi.BR  DE  HuBRTA,  Aht.,  dramas,  II 
428. 
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Siglo  de  oro  of  Balbuena,  III.  65,  89. 

Siglo  Pitagorico  of  £nriqucz,  III.  Ill 
and  n. 

SiGNORELLi,PiETRO  Napoli,  in  Spain, 
III.  302;  on  the  Spanisli  theatre, 
336  n. ;  on  La  Cruz,  .351  n. ;  on  ttic 
plays  of  Xaharro,  I.  278  n. 

SiGDENZA,  Jo8E  DE,  d.  100(5,  on  La- 
zariilo,  I.  472  n. ;  on  St.  Jerome  and 
his  order,  III.  170  and  n. 

SiLiCEO,  Juan  Mart.,  III.  401  n. 

SiLius  Italicus,  III.  383. 

Silva,  Antonio  dc,  pseud,  of  G.  Ber- 
mudez. 

Silva,  Diego  Rejon  de.    See  Rejon. 

SiLVA,  Feliciano  db,  f.  1530,  Celcs- 
tina  segunda,  I.  241  and  n. 

Silva,  Jolo,  completes  Mendoza's  Gra- 
nada, I.  480  n. 

Silva,  Rod.  Mendez  db,  his  Catilogo, 
I.  249  n. ;  on  early  dramas,  274  n. 

Silva  curiosa  of  Medrano,  II.  119  n. 

Silva  of  Arguijo,  III.  30  ;  of  Jauregni, 
35  and  n. ;  of  Mexia,  II.  11  and  n., 
12  n. 

Silvas,  what,  II.  26G,  III.  841,  842. 

Silvas  of  Rioja,  III.  52. 

SiLVEiRA,  MiG.  DE,  f.  1689,  his  Ma- 
cabeo,  II.  480,  490  and  n. ;  his  Sol 
vencido,  iV;.  n. 

SiLVEiRA,  Simon  de,  on  Amadis,  II. 
189  n. 

Silves  de  la  St*lva,  romance,  I.  209. 

S1LVE8TRE,  Gregorio,  d.  1570,  works, 
I.  465-467  and  n. ;  Daphne  and 
Pyramus,  II.  485 ;  elegies.  III.  52 ; 
pastorals',  55 ;  epigrams,  57;  didactic 
poetry,  60;  ballads,  70;  on  Man- 
riqiie,  I.  809  ;  on  Mendoza,  478  n. 

S1LVE8TRK,  Pedro,  f  1721,  Proser- 
pina, III.  2'V{  n. 

Silvio  de  Rosnlva  of  Wieland,  III.  440. 

Simancas,  archives,  III.  172  and  n. 

Simples,  what,  II.  50  and  n.,  201. 

SiSeriz,  Juan,  imitates  I).  Quixote, 
III.  442. 

Sinrazon  impngnada  of  Carillo,  II. 
129  n.,  III.  282  n. 

818MONDI,  SiMONDE  DE,  d.  1842,  notice 
of,    I.  81   n. ;    on    the    Albigenses, 


280  n. ;  on  D.  Qaizote,  II.  187  m. ;  cm 

Charles  11.,  III.  2^  n. ;  oa  the  Armbt, 

IIL  391. 
Sitio  de  Breda  of  Calderon,   II.  400 

and  n. 
Sitio  y  toma  de  Ambcres  of  GIner,  IL 

498,  499  n. 
Sixtus  Quintua  of  Tino  de  Molinm.  IL 

328. 
Skelton,  I.  868  n. 
Slave-trade,  opposed  by  Las  Casat,  IL 

37  n. 
Sleepen  of  Ephesut  of  Moreto,  II.  414. 
Smollbtt,  T.,  tn.  D.  Quixoter  lU- 

439 ;  imitates  it,  44a 
Smtth,  W.,  IIL  390  R. 
Sobregaya  companhia,  L  293. 
Sobremesa  of  Timoneda,  IIL  132  a. 
Sociedades  patridticas.  III.  307. 
Sofonisba  of  Trissino,  I.  441  n. 
Sol  parado  of  Lope,  II.  207  a. 
Sol  solo  of  Pujasol,  IIL  219  n. 
Sol  vencido  of  Silveira,  IL  490  a. 
SolX,  statue  of  Cervantes,  II.  138  a. 
Solar,  what,  II.  346  a. 
Soldadesca  of  Naharro,  I.  267. 
Soldado  Pindaro  of  Cdspedes,  IIL  128, 

124  and  n. 
Soldiers,  cultivated  men,  and  authon, 

II.  485  n. ;  III.  96 ;  beconae  benniti, 

II.  474  and  n. 
Soledades  de  Busaco  of  Ferrein.  IL 

504  II. 
Soledades  of  Gongora,  III.  22  ;  of  Sala- 

zar,  27  n. ;  of  Lozsno,  148,  144  a. ; 

dc  Aurelia  of  Mata,  143  and  a. 
SoLfs,  Antonio  db,  d.  1086^  dramas, 

IL  423  fi.,  42&-480,  444  a..  III.  446; 

lyrical  poetry,  48  and  a. ;  satire,  60; 

ballads,  77;   Conquiata   de   Mtfzioo, 

106-198  and  n. ;  letters,  160  and  a., 

108  n. ;  on  Charles  11.,  239  and  a. ; 

on    Calderon,   II.  351    and  a. ;   dqC 

author  of  Gil  Bias,  IIL  295.  296  a. 
Solomon's  Song,  trs.  by  liuis  de  Jjtim, 

IL    76,    81;    by   Arias     MontSBO^ 

82  n. 
Sol6bzavo,  Alonso  dk  CAaTii.ui.£ 

1640,   teles,    IIL  110,    111  and  &, 

144  and  n. ;  dramas,  IL  887 ;  oa 
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ciso,  337  n. ;   on  the  drama,  488 ; 
edits  Mcdrano,  829  n. 

Sol6rzano,  Juan  Arze,  f.  1604,  HI. 
89  n. 

SoMERDYCK.  Set  AarscDS  de  Somer- 
dyck. 

Somni  of  GazuII,  I.  807  n. 

Sonnets  introduced  into  Spain,  I.  887 
and  n. ;  by  Boscan,  439,  448 ;  by 
Garcilasso,  451  ;  by  Lope,  II.  198, 
266  and  n. ;  by  Argensola,  III.  88  n. ; 
Ilerrera  on,  8  n. ;  vast  numbers  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, 45. 

Sophocles,  Electra  by  Huerta,  III. 
345  n.,  852  ;  not  a  model  for  modem 
dramas,  II.  376. 

SORAPAX    DE    RiEROS,   JUAN,    f.    1617, 

proverbs.  III.  208  and  n. 

SoRDEL,  Troubadour,  I.  282. 

SoRiA,  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  402  n. 

SosA,  Lope  de,  lyrical  poetry,  III.  14 
and  n. 

SoTO.     See  Barahona  de  Soto. 

SoTO  DE  KoxAS,  Pedro,  works.  III. 
56  and  n. 

Soul's  voyage  of  Lope,  II.  199. 

SousA,  Ant.  de,  dramas,  II.  440  n. 

Socthey,  R.,  notice  of,  I.  10  n. ;  on 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  11  «.,  18  «., 
151  n. ;  on  poem  of  the  Cid,  14  n., 
21  n. ;  L.  de  Segura,  65  it. ;  M.  de 
Luna,  193  n. ;  Tirant  lo  Blanch, 
207  n.,  208  n. ;  Esplandian,  208  n. ; 
Lope,  IL  156  n.,  191  n. ;  Barrios, 
424  n.;  L.  de  Aguirre,  471;  Mesa, 
500  n. ;  on  Jovellanos,  III.  326;  Escoi- 
quiz,  330  n. ;  trs.  Amadis  de  Gaula,  I. 
200  n.;  Palnierin  de  Inglaterra,212n. ; 
his  Roderic,  192  n.,  198  n. ;  his  crypto- 
rhymes,  454  n. 

SouzA,  JoAo  DE,  his  Vestigios,  HI. 

395  n. 

SoczA,  Manuel  de,  d.  1668, 11.496  n. 

Spain,  name,  III.  876  and  n. 

Spanish  character  and  cultm«.     See 

Character,  national,  and  Culture  in 

Spain. 
Spanish   language,  origin,  formation, 

and  diffusion  of,  III.  875-402;  made 


the  language  of  the  law  and  the  land, 
I.  41,  IIL  402;  what,  time  of  John  ii., 
1. 851-853 ;  from  that  time  to  the  time 
of  Charles  v.,  II.  21-26  and  n. ; 
supersedes  Latin,  9, 13 ;  first  diction- 
aries and  grammars  id,  22 ;  diffusion, 
28, 24,  25  n. ;  standard  at  Toledo,  24; 
fashion  in  France,  119  it.,  441  n. ; 
Herrera's  influence  on.  III.  11  and  n.; 
Latin  infusion,  17  n.,  401  n. ;  Gongo- 
ra's  influence  on,  18,20,21 ;  Academy 
of,  III.  246  and  n. ;  dictionaries,  248, 
249;  ortografias,  250;  grammars,  251; 
other  works  on,  252;  intrusion  of 
French  into,  262,  263  n. ;  effect  of 
Melendez  on,  817  ;  Spanish  language 
in  Portugal,  I.  266  and  n..  III.  64, 
193.    See  Castilian  language. 

Spanish  literature,  first  appearance,  I. 
4-8, 10  n. ;  first  period,  9-414 ;  second 
period,  L  417-IIL  289  ;  third  period, 
III.  243-372 ;  its  main  characteristics, 
I.  92-94 ;  its  period  of  glory,  417, 418; 
its  period  of  decay,  429-488,  III. 
228-239;  revival,  870;  prospects,  371, 
372. 

Spanish  Mandeville  of  Torquemada, 
III.  206,  206  n. 

Spanish  poetry,  Edinburgh  review  on, 
L  136  n. 

Spelling,  Spanish,  III.  260  n. 

Spenser,  Edmuwd,  I.  197. 

Spiegel,  F.,  L  63  n. 

Spinola,  Gbweral,  in  Calderon,  II. 
400  and  n. 

Spinosa,  Joan  de,  f.  1680,  Laude  de 
mugeres.  III.  206  n.;  his  proverbs, 
202  n. 

Spiritualists,  school  of,  III.  210. 

Sprbchbr  de  Berneoo,  II.  461  n. 

Stage.    See  Drama,  Spanish. 

Stanhope,  Earl.    See  Mahon,  Lord. 

Stanley,  L.  D.,  trs.  Persiles  and  Sigis- 
munda,  II.  188  n. 

Statesmen  authors,  II.  486  n. 

Statiub,  trs.  by  Aijona  and  Morillo, 
IIL  36  n. 

Stem  Ton  Senlla  of  Zedlitz,  II.  229  n. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William, 
liit  Annals  of  artists  of  Spam,  L 
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822  n.;   his  collection   of  Spanisli 

books,    IIL   174   n. ;    on   Pacheco, 

7  n. ;  on  (Mspedes,  64  n. ;  on  Charles 

v.,  174  n. ;  on  Smcha's  Solfs,  198  n. ; 

on  Carducho,  219  n. ;  on  Palomino, 

261  n. ;  on  Rejon  de  SiWa,  806  n. 
Storck,    W.,  edits  San  Juan  de  la 

Cruz,  III.  200  fi.;  trs.  Leon,  II.  89  n. 
Strabo,  earliest  Spaniards,  III.  877  n.; 

earliest  poets  in  Spain,  I.  97  and  a. 
Streck,  Mad.,  trs.  Bouterwek,  I.  31  n. 
Strickkr,  W.,  Germans  in  Spain,  I. 

10  n. 
StuS^ioa,  Lope  de,  Cancionero,  L  889 

and  n. 
SuAREz  in  the  Cancioneros,  I.  896. 
Suarez    de   Mbndoza,  Enrique,   f. 

1629,  his  Eustorgio  y  Clorilene,  II. 

184  n. 
Subida  del  montc  of  La  Cruz,  III.  208. 
Subtil    Cordovas  of    BarbadUlo,   III. 

187  n. 
Succession,  war  of.  III.  244,  272;  ▼!- 

Uancicos  on,  256  n. 
Sucesos  de  Montalvan,  IIL  142  and  n. 
Sucno  politico,  not  Isla's,  III.  294  n. 
Suellos  of  Quevedo,  II.  280-291. 
Suclios  hay  que  son  verdades,  drama, 

c.  1715,  IIL  836  n. 
SuERO  DE  RiDERA.    See  Ribera. 
Suerte  sin  esperanza  of  Aguilar,  II.  209. 
Sufrir  mas  por  querer  mas  of  Villay- 

zan,  II.  456  n. 
Sufrir  mas  por  querer  menos  of  Enri- 

qucz,  II.  446  n. 
Sultana  of  CiTvantes,  IT.  126. 
Suma  de  Cmnicas  of  VifSoles,  I.  195 n. 
Suma  dc  varoncs  ilustres  of  Sedclio, 

IL  10  n. 
Sumulas  de  predicacion  of  Rodriguez, 

IIL  IGl  n. 
Surrey  on  blank  verse,  I.  441  n. 
Swan,  Knif^ht  of  the,  I.  43  n. 
Sylvester    ii..   Pope,    (Gk?rbert,)   d. 

1003,  Arab  culture,  IIL  302  and  n. 

Tablas  po<ftica8  of  Cascales,  III.  266 

and  n. 
Tacituh,  imitated  by  Mendoza,  1.481 ; 

trs.  by  Coloma,  IIL  192. 


Taultuu,  Fsbh.  db.  f.  1494,  Ar^ 

bishop  of  OnuMda,  I.  411  m. 
Tales.    See  Fiction. 
Tallantb,  JuAir,  in  the  Cnnckiieroi^ 

L  807,  806  ».,  894. 
Tallante  de  Bicunoote,   romanos;  L 

218  a. 
Tallbmaht  du  BiAinip  IL  268  a.,  m. 

24  R. 
Tamato  db  Vasoab,  T.     See  Vargu. 
Tamerlanb,  embemy  to,  1. 188. 
Tansillo,  trs.  III.  6  n.,  87  and  a. 
Tapada,  La,  of  Lope,  II.  184. 
Tapia,  in  the  Candoneroa,  I.  408  a. 
Tapia,  Eoobnio  bb,  on  the  Ptema  dd 

Cid,  1. 18  a. ;  publishee  two  Flaiaaa, 

IL  262  a. ;  persecuted,  IIL  809. 
Tapia,  Gombx  db,  t  1668^  pastoni 

I)oetry,  L  70  a.,  IIL  66  and  a. 
Tarasca,  what,  IL  860  and  a.,  869. 
Tarascas  de  Ifadrid  and  de  Pailo  of 

Santos,  IIL  161  and  a. 
Tardes  entretenidaa  of  SdoRBno^  IIL 

144  R. 
Tarreoa,  Frah.  db,  f.  1806^  draniai 

IL  296  and  a.,  801  and  a. 
Tarshish,  where,  IIL  878  a. 
Tarsia,  Pablo  Abt.  db,  f.  1870^  Tis- 

multos  de  N^polea,  IIL  186  a. ;  file 

of  Qaeredo,  IL  274  a. 
Tassis  t  Villabobl.  Set  Verm  Tamk 

J  Villaroel. 
Ta880,  Bbrv.,  Amadigi,  L  801  a. 
Tasbo,  Tobquato,  on  the  AaBadii,  L 

207  R. ;  rifadmento  hj  Verm  j  Flga- 

eroa,  IL  608,  604  a. ;  tra.  hj  Mob- 

UlTo,  IIL  87 ;  imitated  bgr  SUvein, 

IL  480;  by  Zaimte, 480  a. ; hj  Cmtva, 

600;  by  Janregoi,  IIL  84, 86  and  a. 
Tastu,  on  a  CandoDero,  L  887  a. 
Tauntoit,   H.    Labovcbbbb,    Lobb^ 

copy  of  Lope'i  Comediaa,  IL  8M 

R. ;  play  of  Tarrega,  887  a. 
Tatlor,  Jbbb.,  ContemplatioaBomtti 

state  of  man.  III.  816  n. 
Teatro  cn'tico  of  Fejjod,  m.  VX 
Teatro  del  Prfndpe  and  de  la  G»«8,  U 

72,  74,  III.  887. 
Teatro  hespafiol  of  Hoertm,  IIL  861 
Teatro  nuero  eipaBol,  IIL 
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Tebar,  Diboo  db,  nL  198. 

TisLLEz,  Gabribl.    See  Molina,  Tino 

de. 

Tellez  de  Azevbdo,  Akt.,  II.  486. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  on  D.  Quixote,  IL 
151  n. 

Templo  d*  Apollo  of  Vicente,  I.  262. 

Tempio  miiiUnte  of  Figueroa,  I.  24  n., 
III.  46  n. 

Tcnaza,  Caballero  de  la,  of  Queredo, 
II.  288  and  n. 

Tendilla,  Count,  in  the  Cancioneros, 
1.403. 

Tconea  of  Mcras,  III.  309  n. 

Terceira,  Lope  in,  IL  164. 

Tcrcio  de  Flandes,  Cerrantes's  regi- 
ment, IL  94  n.,  879  n. 

Terence,  trs.  by  Abril,  II.  66  and  n. ; 
imitated  by  Barbadillo,  887. 

Teresa  db  Jesus,  Santa,  d.  1582, 
letters,  III.  168,  169  and  n. ;  didac- 
tic works,  209,  210  and  n. ;  co-patron- 
ess of  Spain,  7  n.,  210  n. ;  popular 
in  the  U.  States,  210  n. ;  life,  by 
Yepes,  219  n. ;  play  on,  by  Diamante, 

II.  424 ;  poem  on,  by  Murillo,  III. 
62  n. ;  Justa  po^tica  at  her  beatifica- 
tion, I.  180;  persecuted,  427. 

Ternaux-Compans,  H.,  library.  Pref- 
ace, xviii.  III.  405;  Don  Juan  de 
Vargas,  213  n. ;  Comuneros,  868  n. 

Terrin,  Buenavbntura,  f.  1786,  III. 
250  n. 

Tertulia  de  la  aldea,  III.  800  n. 

Tertulias,  what.  III.  258  n.,  350. 

Terza  rima,  introduced,  I.  445  and  n. ; 
of  Mexia,  III.  52  n. ;  of  Coloma,  II. 
462  n. ;  in  Lope's  plays,  266  ;  in  satire, 

III.  47,  50 ;  in  elegies,  52  and  n. 
Tesorina  of  Huete,  IL  46  and  n. 
Tesoro  of  Alfonso  x.,  1. 40  and  n. 
Tesoro  of  Covamibias,  III.  248  and  n. 
Testamento  of  Alfonso  x.,  L  36  n. ;  of 

Lope,  II.  191  n. 
Tetis  y  Peleo  of  Bolea,  11.  406  n. 
Texada,  C6sme  Gombz  db,  f.  1686^ 

Leon  prodigioso,  III.  126   and  n. ; 

pastoral  poetry,  56. 
Texada  Paez,  Aoustin  db,  d.  1686, 

lyrical  poetry,  III.  18  and  n. 


Tbxbda,  Fbrn.  db,  Protestant,  1. 429  n. 

Tbxeda,  Uibrontmo  db,  f.  1624,  Di- 
ana continued,  IIL  86  n. 

Texedor  de  Segovia  of  Alarcon,  IL  884, 
835,  IIL  864  n. 

Thamara,  Francisco,  f.  1552,  proT- 
erbs,  IIL  203  a. 

Theatre,  IL  48&-458.  5«  Drama,  Spao- 
ish. 

Thbocritvs,  imitated  by  Gardlasso, 

I.  452;  by  Balbuena,  HL  55. 
Tbeorica  and  pratica  de  rirtades  of 

Castilla,  IIL  60  and  n. 
The<5rica  y  prictica  de  la  guerra  of 

Bern,  de  Mendoza,  III.  198  a. 
Theuerdank,  I.  460  n. 
Thierry,  AMtots,  m.  382  n. 
Thierry,  Auoustin,  I.  6  n. 
TnoM,  J.  H.,  on  Bianco  White,  1. 429  n, 
Thomas,  Ant.  L.,  d.  1785,  £loge  de 

Marc  Aur^le,  IL  15. 
Thomasiada  of  Saenz,  11.  477,  478  n. 
Thomson,  Jambs,  IIL  85 ;  imitated  by 

Melendez,  815. 
Three  holy  kings,  poem,  L  25. 
Thuanus,  on  Don  Carlos.  II.  55  n. 
Tia  fingida  of  Cervantes,  11. 122  and  n, 
Ticketo,  theatrical,  IL  445. 
Tieck,  L.,  Preface  xviii,  trs.  Marcos 

de  Obregon,  IIL  108  ».,  297  a. ;  D. 

Quixote,  440. 
Timbria  of  Rueda,  11.  50-52. 
Timonbda,  Juan  db,  f.  1590,  dramas, 

II.  56-60 ;  PatralEaelo  and  Sobreme- 
sa,  in.  182  and  a.,  133  and  n. ;  bal- 
lads, 70,  71  and  n.,  182  a.,  406,  418 ; 
deserts  his  native  dialect,  I.  806; 
edits  Lope  de  Rueda,  II.  48. 

Tinelaria  of  Naharro,  I.  267. 
Ti6,  Jaimb,  edits  Moncada,  HL  192  a. 
Tira  la  piedra  of  Quevedo,  IL  276. 
Tirabobchi,  0.,  on  Cultismo,  IIL  447, 

450. 
Tirana,  an  actress,  III.  862. 
Tirano  castigado  of  Lope,  IL  252  a. 
TIrant  1o  Blanch  of  Martorell,  L  207  a., 

297,  296  and  a. 
Tirsi  of  F.  de  Figneroa,  I.  441  a. 
Tirso  de  Molina.    See  Molina. 
TiTiAv's  Gloria,  L  400  a. 
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Titles  of  dramas,  11.  207. 

Tobias  of  Lope,  II.  245  and  n. ;  of  Cau- 
di villa  dti  Santaren,  24  n.,  478  n. ;  of 
San  PheUpe,  III.  260,  261  n. 

ToBiN,  on  Soil's,  II.  430  n. 

Todo,  El,  of  Texada,  III.  126  n. 

Todo  cs  cnredos  of  Cordoba,  IIL  297  n. 

Toledana  discreta  of  Martinez,  II. 
480  ;i. 

Toledo,  recovered  from  tlie  Arabs,  I. 
7 ;  purity  of  its  dialect,  II.  24  and  n.; 
IVIariana  on.  III.  177;  decay  of, 
233. 

Toledo,  Fern.  Alvarez  de,  Piiren 
inddmito,  II.  469  n. 

Toledo,  Archbishop  of.  See  San- 
doval y  Rojas. 

Toledo,  Gab.  Alvarez  db.  See  AX- 
varez. 

Toledo,  Gas.  Gomez  de,  I.  241. 

Toledo,  Diego  Lopez  de,  I.  404  n. 

Toledo,  Pedro  de,  father  of  the 
Duque  de  Alva,  I.  449. 

Tolentino,  San  Nicolas  de.  See  Nic- 
olas. 

Tolondron  of  Baretti,  III.  437  n. 

Tolosa,  battle  of.   See  Navas  de  Tolosa. 

ToLOSA,  JuAx  CoRTts  DE.   6V  Cortcs. 

TolrA,  Juan  Jose.  .SV;r  Salas,  J.  I. 
de,  pseud,  used  by  Tolni. 

TOMAS     DE     ViLLANUEVA,     SaINT,     d. 

1555.  life  by  Quevcdo,  II.  285, 280  n  ; 
canonized,  406  n. 

TOMILLAS,  CONDE,  I.  218  n. 

Tonadas,  what,  III.  348  n. ;  and  Tona- 

dillas,  340  n. 
Tordesillas,  Seguro  de,  I.  170. 
ToRELLAs,  Pedro,  in  the  Cancioneros, 

I.  390. 

TORQDEMADA,    AnT.    DE,    f.    1570,  III. 

205,  200  and  n. 

ToRQL'EMADA,  Thomas  DE,  Inquisitor, 
I.  408  and  ;>.,  420  n. 

ToRRALVA,  tlic  magician,  II.  461. 

Torre,  Alfonso  de  la,  c.  1450,  I. 
370,  377 ;  imitated  by  xMexia,  IL  10. 

Torre,  Bachiller  F.  de  la,  II.  282- 
285  aminos  A,*  elegies,  III.  52;  pasto- 
rals, 56. 

Torre,  Francisco  or  Fenix  de  la,  f. 


1674,  lyrical  poetiy,  HI.  26  and  ■. ; 

epigrams,  58,  59  and  »• 
ToBRE,  Gonzalez  db  la,  f.  1690,  IL  5 

and  ft. 
Torre,  Josef  db  la,  d.  1674,  Acieilof, 

III.  228  n. 
Torrb  y  Sebil,  Fr.  db  la,  d.  1682, 

lyrical  poetry,  III.  48  it. 
Torre  de  Florisbella  of  Soldrsano,  m. 

144  n. 
Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  11.  276. 
ToRBENO,  persecated,  IIL  869. 
Tobrepalma,  Ck>NDE  DB,  f .  1740^  I>eii- 

calion.  III.  258  n. 
Torres,  Dieoo  de,  III.  267, 269  and  m^ 

836. 
Torres  Amat,  Fblix.     See  Amat. 
Torres  de  Rami  la.    See  Ramila. 
Torres  Nahabbo.    See  Naharro. 
Tors  or  Cobs,  Lambbrt  li,  L  62  n. 
Tobtajada,  Daji.  Lopez  db,  Boman- 

cero.  III.  75  n. 
T6BTOLE8,  Ant.    Saitchbz,    f.  1671, 

tales,  III.  141  a. 
Toulouse,  floral  games  at,  L  293. 
Tournaments,  eariiest,  L  192  n. ;  time 

of  John  II.,  224  and  n. 
ToYAR,  Fern.  Savchbz  db,  f.  1820, 1. 

158. 
TovAR,    Lois    db,    Cancioneros*    L 

402  n. 
Trabajos  de  Ercoles  of  Sftntillana,  L 

338  n. ;  of  VUlena,  827,  828  and  ii. ; 

of  Heredia,  III.  225  and  n. 
Trabajos  de  Jacob  of  Lope,  II.  215  ■. 
Tractatus  septcm  of  Mariana,  IIL  179 

and  n. 
Tragedias,  what,  IL  218  n.,  219  n. 
Tragedias  de  amor  of  Soldrsano,  III. 

89  n. 
Tragedy  discouraged,  III.  819  n. 
Tragicomedia   of    Celestina,    I.    285^ 

262  n.;    of  Timoneda,    IL   67;   of 

Lope,  230  n. 
Trajan,  a  Spaniard,  III.  882. 
Trampa  adelantc  of  Bloreto,  IL  41& 

TRAPEZA.ALBAiflO  RaJIIRBZ  DB  LA,t 

1012.  didactic  poetry,  IIL  64  and  a. 
Trasgo,  what,  IL  808  n. 
Trato  de  Argel  of  Cenrantet,  XL  108- 
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105  and  n. ;   used  by  himself  121 ; 

by  Lope,  238 -ti. 
Treasures  of  Oxford,  L  78  n. 
Trebellius  Pollio,  II.  400  and  n. 
Tbebizoxd,  George  of,  I.  170. 
Tree  of  life,  by  Valdivielso,  II.  381. 
Trench.  R.  C,  on  Calderon,  II.  412  n. 
Trent,  Council  of,  I.  476. 
Tres  hermanos  of  Guevara,  III.  144  n. 
Tres  justicias,  of  Calderon,  II.  401. 
Tres  may  ores  prodigios  of  Calderon,  IL 

408  and  n. 
Tres  portentos  of  Guevara,   II.  812, 

318  n. 
Trescientas  of  Mena,  I.  347-360 ;  con- 
tinuation, 850  n. 
Tressan,  Comtb  db,  Amadis  de  Gaale, 

I.  200  n.,  201  n. 
Trezicntas  prcguntaa  of  Corclas,  IL  5 

and  n. 
Triaca  of  Marcelo  de  Lebrixa,  II.  42  n. 
Triaquero  in  Gil  Bias,  IIL  295  n. 
Tribaldo  de  Toledo,  Luis,  edits  Fig- 

ueroa,  III.  6  n. 
Tribunal  de  la  justa  venganza,  attack 

on  Quevedo,  IL  292  n.,  321  n. 
Trigoso,  Fr.  Man.,  I.  256  n. 

TrIGUEROS,  CaND.  MARfA  DE,  f   1800, 

Rifacimcntos,  IL  100  n.,  IIL  342,343 

and  71. ;  his  Riada,  843  n. ;  autobiog- 
raphy, lb. 
Trillo    y    Fioubroa,    Fran,  db,  f. 

1651,  poem  on    Gonzalvo   de   Cdr- 

dova,  II.  504  n. 
Trissino,  Sofonisba,  I.  266  n. ;  blank 

verse,  441  n. 
Tristan  de  Leonnais,  a  romance,  L  218. 
Triumvirato  de  Roma  of  Ventura,  III. 

258  n. 
Triunfo  de  las  donas  of  Villena,    I. 

829  n. ;    del  Ave  Maria,  a  play,  L 

182  n. 
Triunfos  de  amor  of    Solfs,  II    429 

and  n. ;  de  Jesus  of  Braones,  478  n. ; 

divinos  of  Lope,   186. ;    morales  of 

Guzman,  III.  61  and  n. 
Trofea  of  Torres  Naharro,  I.  268. 
Troplieo  del  oro  of  Cathalan,  IIL  64  n. 
Trota-conventos,  I.  72  and  «.,  286  n. 
Troubadours,  Albigenses,  I.  280  and  n.; 


in  the  coarta  of  Europe,  820 ;  failure 

in  Spain,  291. 
Trouveurs,  fictions  of,  I.  197. 
Trunk-maker,  Addison's,  IL  444. 
Tuesday  unlucky,  IL  51  n. 
TuKB,  Sir  Samuel,  trs.  Empefiot  de 

seis  boras,  IL  892  n.;    Pepys  on, 

892  n. 
Tumultos  de  Ni^poles  of  Tarsia,  III. 

195  n. 
Tunis,  Garcilasso  at,  L  449;  Spanish 

plays  acted  in,  II.  455  n. ;  Candamo's 

poem  on,  481  n. ;  Cai&izaret's  play 

on,  435.       • 
Tunis,  Bet   of,  ton  conrerted,  IL 

246  n. 
Turdetani.  IIL  877  n. 
Turia,  Ricardo,  del,  p$eud.  of  L.  Ferrer 

de  Cardona. 
Turpi  N,  Chronicle  of,  I.  197. 
Tuscany,  earliest  literature,  I.  8. 
TussER,  cited,  II.  4. 
Tutora  de  la  iglesia  of  ASorbe,  m. 

258  n. 
TuzANi,  in  Calderon,  H.  877  n.;   in 

Hita,  ra.  120. 
Tyrant,  described  in  Partidas,  1. 48, 49. 
Tyrb,  William  of,  L  42. 

Udeda,  Beneficiado  de,  f.  1340,  L  71. 

Ubeda,  Fr.  Lopez  de,  p§eud,  of  An- 
dreas Perez. 

Ubeda,  Juaw  Lopez  db,  f.  1587,  hit 
Vergel,  HI.  44  n. 

Ulfilas,  Gospels,  L  18  n.,  in.  887, 
888  n. 

Ulloa,  Alonso  de,  f.  1558,  printer 
and  editor,  Venice,  L  440  n. ;  in  the 
service  of  Cort^,  440  n. ;  adds  to  the 
Diana,  m.  82  n. 

Ulloa  t  Pbreira,  Luis  de,  f.  1053, 
on  the  drama,  11.  866  n. ;  lyrical  po- 
etry, in.  26,  27  n. ;  satire,  49;  pasto- 
rals, 56. 

Ultimo  Godo  of  Lope,  n.  280, 268  and  n. 

Ultramar  of  Alfonso  x.,  1. 42,  43  n. 

ULT88B8,  in  Calderon,  n.  874  n. 

Underplot  by  Lope,  IL  264. 

United  States,  Spanish  law  in,  I.  47  n. 

Unities,  denied  by  Tirso,  IL  820  andn^ 
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observed  by  Virues,  65 ;  by  llednno, 

329  R. ;  and  by  Ziirate,  III.  42  ■. 
Universal  empire  expected  by  Spain,  L 

418  and  n. ;  defeated,  419. 
Univenal  redencion  of  BUaco,  IL  478 

and  n. 
Universidad  de  amor  of  Polo,  IlL  146 

and  n.,  147. 
Universities,  earliest,  in  Italy,  L  814 ; 

frequented  by  Spaniards,  435;  Span- 
ish, earliest,  816 ;   laws  on  in  the 

Partidas,  VJ  n. ;  troubles  at.  III.  97  ; 

condition  time  of  Philip  in.,  281  a. ; 

resist  returms,  '200  and  n.,  285. 
Urban  viii.,  Lope's  relations  with,  II. 

187. 
Urrea,  Ger6x.  Ximexez  de,  f.  1666, 

on  military  honor,  II.  12  and  n. ;  trs. 

Ariosto,  479,  480  n. ;  near  Garcilasso 

when  he  was  killed,   I.  450  n. ;  bis 

Cava  Hero  determiiiadu,  460  n. ;  adds 

to  the  language.  III.  247. 
Urrea,  Pedro  Manuel  de,  f.  1518, 

Tcrsifics  the  Celestiua,  1.241;  poems, 

871, 372  and  n. 
Urrutia,  Rod.  Pero  de,  c.  1715,  III. 

886  n. 
UsATEGUi,  Lcis  DE,  cdits  Lope,  II. 

189. 
Usoz  T  Rio,  Lcis  de,  II.  20  n. 
UsgCE,  AnRAiiAM,  I.  41  n. 
UsTARRoz,  J.  F.  Andres  de,  f.  1661, 

III.  140  n. 
Utrecht,  Peace  of,  III.  244. 
Uz  DE  Velasco.    See  Vaz  de  Velasco. 
UziEL,  Jacopo,  f.  1624,  David,  II.  477, 

478  n. 

VArA,   Alvar    Nu.^ez    Cabeza    de. 

See  Cabeza. 
Vaca,  Josefa,  actress.  II.  440. 
Vaca  de  drzMAN,  J.  M.,  his  Naves  de 

Cortes,  III  801  n. 
Vaccination,  ode  of  Quintana,  III.  884. 
Vaenius,  Otto,  engraver,  I.  127  n. 
Val,  Pahlo  de,  Romancero,  III.  412. 
Valdelomar,  Jcam  Valladarbb  db. 

See  Valladares. 
ValdepeHai,  Rod.  de,  on  Manrique, 

1.869. 


VALDBBSABiAWO,   M.  P..  C  1786^  COk 

de  Luzbel,  lU.  8U  «. 
Valdbbkama,  HiJcM  de  8erilla»  ULWh. 
ValdAb,  AupovsOp  IL  90  «. 
VALDis,  Fb.  OS,  f.   106,  dklogw 

ILllii. 
ValdAs,  Jdav,  d.  e.  1640l  DiAigo  dt 

las   lenguaa,   IL    10;    c»tlier  wotki, 

20  N.;  adopts  Italian  words,  22  a.; 

Diflogo  de  Blercario  y  CSuoo,  MS  a, 

III.  280  R. ;  on  the  rfJMtiiiB,  L  2ia 
VALDfes,  Jdax  db,  L  1656^  ''""t^^rr 

ofplajs.m.446. 
VALDfta,  Jdax  MBLBvnnx.    Sm  IW 

endes. 
Vald^s,  JuAir  Sahciuu,  f.  ISM^  m 

books  of  diiTalry,  IL  188  a. 
Vald^s,  Lucas  db,  Fieaoo  of  8C  ta^ 

dinand.  L  82  a. 
VALDfcs,  Luis  db,  on  Aleman,  IIL  Ml 

100  ».,  101. 
Valdiyielso,  Josbt  db,  f.  1631^  S^ 

dmientos,  IL  241  a. ;  diaaus,  3S1, 

882  and  N. ;  religioos  poems,  47fi^  471 

and  N.;  ballads,  IIL  78  and  ■.;  m 

the  Bachiller  de  U  Tone,  11.  SI; 

hi8Aprobacianes,885B.;  on  Peniln 

and  SigUmunda,  184. 
Valencia,  rescued  from  the  ICoon^  L 

284  a. ;  iu  Foros,  881;  poeticsl  csi- 

tesU  at,  806, 907  a. :  aniversi^,  IN ; 

earlj  printing  at,  806  and  a. ;  tbsstat 

St,  IL  64, 196. 844  a. ;  plays  forUdim 

at,  IIL  868  a. 
Valencia,  Diboo  DB,in  the  f^erh 

neros,  I.  888  and  a. 
Valencian   dialect    with    r^^^^^  L 

290  a.,  205-312 ;  iU  decay,  IL  11 
Valencian  literary  histories,  L  888  a, 

810  a. 
Valeba,  Ctpriaik^  db,  f.  1602^  toa 

of  the  Bible.  L  41  a.,  485  a. 
Valeba,  Diboo  db,  f.  1481,  ckraaU^ 

I.  167  and  a. ;  OB  P^ovM— ee,  VRm,; 
on  John  ii.,  888  a. 

Valeric  of  Almela,  L  87S. 

Valiente  (Mipsdes  of   Lope,  IL  &■ 

and  a. 
Valiente  JnatlclerD  of  Iffmelu,  L IM^ 

II.  414. 416  a. 
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Valiente  negro  of  Clanunonte,  EL  494  n. 
Valladares  de  Valdelomar,  Juan, 

f .  1G17,  Caballero  venturoso,  IIL 125 

andn. 
Valladares  t  Sotomator,  Ant.,  f. 

1780,  dramas,  III.  854,  855  n. ;  play 

on  D.  Quixote,  441. 
Valladolid,  University,  1.  315. 
Valla DOLiD,  Juan  de,  in  the  Caocio- 

neros,  I.  390  n. 
Valle,  Juan  del,  pseud,  of  J.  de  Ca-> 

dahalso. 
Vallks,  Pedro,  de  Araoon,  f.  1549, 

proverbs,  111.  202  n. 
Valles,  Pedro,  de  C6rdova,  f.  1585, 

on  death,  11.  10  n. 
Vallmanta,  a.,  f.  1458,  I.  296,  297. 
Vanda,  La,  y  la  flor  of  Calderon,  II. 

396-398  and  n.,  405  and  n. 
Vandali,  invade  Spain,  III.  387. 
Van  der  Hammen.    See  Uammen. 
Vaneoas,  Alexio,  f.   1589,  his  Ago- 

nia,  II.   13  and  n. ;    on   Lobera,  I. 

446  n.  ;  on  endechas.  III.  53  u. 
Vanidad  del  mundo  of  Estella,  IIL 

219  n. 
Van  Male.    See  Male. 
Vannetti,  C,  on  Cultismo,  HI.  448. 
Vaqueiras,  what,  I.  836. 
Varas,  pseud,  of  J.  P.  Fomer. 
Varflora,  Firmin,p<eiM/.of  Valderrama. 
Vargas,   Balt.   de,  f.  1568,  on   the 

Duke  of  Alva,  II.  502  n. 
Vargas,  Dam.  Rod.  de,  f.  1621,  Cin- 

co  mdrtires,  II.  477,  478  n. 
Vargas,  Garci  Perez  de,  ballad  and 

notices,  1. 115  and  n.;  hit  Genealogia, 

by  Garcilasso  the  Inca,  III.  188  n. 
Vargas,  Tobias  Tamato  de,  d.  1641, 

on  Mariana,  IIL  188  n. ;  ed.  Garci- 
lasso, I.  455  n. 
Vargas  Machcca,  P.  de,  licenser,  II. 

228  n. 
Vargas  t  Ponce  on  the  asonante.  L 

103  n. ;  on  the  bad  taste  of  his  time, 

III.  3:^  n.,  341  It. ;  on  Castilian,  248  n. 
Varias  hermosas  flores,  III.  48  n. 
Varias  noticias  of  Figueroa,  IIL  218  n. 
Varios  efetos  de  amor  of  Alcaic  y  Her- 

rera,  IIL  144  and  n.,  145  n. 


Varios  prodigiot  of  Bobles,  HL  145 

and  N. 
Varones  ilustres  of  CastellanoB,  IL  471, 

472  and  ». 
Varrob,  Alonso  de,  f.  1600,  proverbs, 

nL203ii. 

VA8CONCSLL06,  FbRREIRA  DE,  d.  1585, 

Eufrosina,  I.  241  and  n. 

Vasgoncbllos,  Joao  BisNDEz  de, 
Liga  desheclia,  II.  502  and  n. 

Vaudevilles,  French,  III.  851  n. 

VaugiIan,  on  llavaillac,  HI.  179  n. 

Vaz  de  Velasco,  Alfonso,  f.  1602, 
El  zeloso,  I.  242,  243  n. 

Vazquez,  in  the  Cancioneros,  1. 402  n. 

Vazquez,  Jos.  J.  pteud,  of  J.  de  Ca- 
dahalso. 

Vazquez  db  Tapia,  Hern.,  f.  1497, 
L350n. 

Vedia,  Ehriqub  de,  ed.  Bern.  Diaz, 
IL  31  n. 

Vega,  Alonso  db  la,  f.  1560,  IL  61. 

Vbo4,  Ant.  Lopbz  db,  f.  1620,  po- 
etry, III.  25  and  n. ;  Perfeto  Seiior, 
25  and  n.,  216  and  n. ;  on  Felix  Lope 
de  Vega,  II.  842  n. 

Vega,  Bern,  de  la,  f.  1591,  Pastores 
de  Iberia,  IIL  89. 

Vega,  Feux,  son  of  Lope  de  Vega,  IL 
168  and  n.,  197  n.,  258  a. 

Vega,  Gabriel  Lasso  db  la,  dramas, 
II.  201  It.;  poem  on  Cort^,  471 
and  n. ;  ballads,  III.  76  a. 

Vboa,  Garcilasso  db  la,  father  of 
the  poet,  1  1496,  ambassador  at 
Rome,  I.  408  n.,  485. 

Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  the  poet,  d. 
1536,  birth  and  marriage,  1. 446, 447 ; 
soldier,  and  troubles,  at  Vienna, 
448;  at  Naples,  at  Tunis,  449;  death, 
450;  imitates  Boscan,  451;  eclogues, 
452, 458,  IIL  52 ;  acted,  1. 456,  IL  258 
n. ;  versification,  1. 454  and  a. ;  great 
success,  455;  prince  of  Spanish  po- 
etry, 456  n.;  his  influence,  457;  purity 
of  his  language,  457  n. ;  elegies.  III. 
62 ;  united  to  pastoral  verse,  53  and  a.; 
imitated  by  8aa  de  Miranda,  54;  by 
Acufia,  L  460 ;  Malon  de  Chalde  on, 
m.  2U;  probably  knew  Trissino,  L 
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441  n.;  descended  from  the  Ouz- 
mans,  859 ;  on  Boscan's  tn.  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  IL  268  n. 

Veoa,  Gabcilasso  db  la,  son  of  the 
poet,  I.  451  n. 

Vega,  Gabci lasso  db  la,  the  Inca, 
d.  1616,  Comentarios,  III.  188-190 ; 
trs.  Abarbanel,  189,  190  n. ;  History 
of  Florida,  III.  189. 

Yeoa,  Josef  de  la,  f.  1688,  Confu- 
sion de  conf  usiones.  III.  225  n. 

Yeoa,  Ventura  db  la,  D.  Quixote, 
III.  441. 

Yeoa  Caepio,  Lope  Felix  db,  d. 
1635,  birth,  II.  152;  precocity,  158; 
at  college,  154 ;  escapade,  154 ;  a  sol- 
dier, 154;  at  Alcal^  155;  the  Doro- 
tea,  155, 188 ;  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  156 ;  the  Arcadia,  156-158 
and  n. ;  marriage,  158;  exile,  158  n., 
150;  his  portrait,  158  n. ;  at  Va- 
lencia, 159 ;  death  of  his  wife,  159 ; 
ballads,  160;  in  the  Armada,  161; 
the  Uermosura  de  Angelica,  162, 
168  - 170  and  n. ;  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  of  Malpica  and  Marquis  of 
Sarria,  162 ;  marries  again,  162 ;  his 
daughters,  163;  his  mistress,  163; 
quarrels  with  his  wife,  164  n. ;  be- 
comes religious,  164 ;  Familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  165, 176  ;  San  Isidro, 
165-167;  Dragontea,  170,  171 ;  Pere- 
grinu  en  su  patria,  172,  173  and  n. ; 
Jerusalcn  conquistada,  173-175; 
Pastores  de  Belen,  170-178;  minor 
works,  178 ;  first  festival  of  San  Isi- 
dro, 170-181 ;  second  festival,  182, 
18:j ;  Tom^  de  Burguillos,  183 ;  Ga- 
tomachia,  183;  other  minor  works, 
184,  185 ;  Novelas,  185 ;  presides  at 
an  Auto  de  Fc,  186 ;  religious  poe- 
try, 18t> ;  Corona  trac^ica,  187 ;  hon- 
ored by  the  Pope,  187,  188 ;  Laurel 
de  Apolo,  188;  last  poems,  189; 
deatli,  190 ;  funeral,  190.  191 ;  will, 
191  n. ;  his  poems  imitate  generally 
tlie  Italians,  and  want  nationality, 
103,  194  ;  his  dramas  arc  national, 
194;  flr^t  dramatic  efforts,  195-198; 
allegorical  plays,   198-201 ;   acts  at 


Valencia,  200  n.  ;  earliest  publislied 
plays,  201  n. ;  at  Madrid,  802  ;  gress 
number  of  his  plays,  20&-205 ;  lists 
of  them,  208  a. ;  purpose  of  his  dim- 
mas,  205 ;  their  variety,  206  ;  Come- 
dias  de  capa  y  espada,  207-217; 
dates  of  his  plays,  217  n. ;  Comedias 
heroicas,  218-233 ;  Comedias  on  com- 
mon life,  234-289 ;  rollgioos  Come- 
dias, 230-240;  autos,  249-266;  en- 
tremeses,  256,  257 ;  eclogues,  268^ 
259;  principle  of  his  dramas,  260; 
interest  of  the  story,  200-264  ;  reg- 
ular plays,  262  n. ;  disregard  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  262,  268;  u- 
derplot,  2M,  265;  versiflcation,  206; 
use  of  ballads,  267 ;  popular  fomi- 
dationi  of  his  dramas,  209,  270 ;  spu- 
rious plays,  270;  pecuniary  profits, 
271 ;  poverty,  271 ;  vast  amount  of 
his  works,  271 ;  spirit  of  improrisa- 
tion,  272, 278 ;  his  Fuena  lastimoea,  L 
114  n. ;  Cerco  de  Sta.  Ftf,  182  ■. ;  Bobo 
del  colegio,  II.  291  n. ;  Bxihnen  de 
maridos,  836;  Sastre  del  Campillo, 
837  n. ;  Hazalias  de  Mendosa,  470 
tt. ;  Remedio  de  la  desdicha,  IIL  181, 
132  n. ;  forbidden  plays,  868  and  a. ; 
plays  in  Comedias  escogidas,  445; 
entremeses,  II.  460  and  n. ;  stage 
dancing,  458;  epistle  to  Rioja,  in. 
40  n. ;  satires,  49;  pastoral  poetry, 
56;  epigrams,  58;  Arte  nuevo,  64; 
ballads,  73  and  a.,  74,  76 ;  Novelas, 
138  and  n. ;  letters,  169  and  n. ;  de- 
fence of  painting,  220  a  ;  claims  the 
invention  of  Graciosos,  I.  271,  IL 
264,  265  n. ;  intolerant,  I.  428 ;  bor- 
rows from  Cervantes,  II.  10ft  a.,  126 
complains  of  booksellers  and 
gcrs,  439  and  n. ;  loves  dancin 
on  asonantes,  I.  103  and  n.  ; 
el  Cruel,  165  n.;  Blsnrique,  968  a. 
Cancioneros,  403 ;  Italian  ■*«»m*^^ 
467,  468 ;  Silvestre,  467  a. ;  the  Men- 
dozas,  409  and  a.;  Lope  de  Rnedi, 
II.  56  n. ;  Cisneros,  74  a.;  AgnUar. 
297  and  n. ;  Calderon,  848  and  a. ; 
autos,  364  and  a. ;  Bemarda 
504  n. ;  Culto  school,  Bfarini 
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sard,  ni.  17  n.,  Gdngora,  27, 28aDd  n .; 
Argugo,  30;  Balvas,  80;  Jauregui, 
84;  Villegas,  86  n. ;  Montemayor, 
83,  94  n. ;  prose  pastorals,  93 ;  Espi- 
nel,  106,  107  and  n. ;  GoDzalo  Perez, 
163  n. ;  Mariana.  179 ;  Sta.  Cruz,  203 
n, ;  relations  with  Vicent  Garcia,  I. 
808  ;  with  Garcilasso,  456 ;  with  Cer- 
vantes, discreditable,  II.  117,  118 
and  n. ;  with  Guillen  de  Castro,  801 ; 
used  by  Moreto,  416  and  n. ;  by  Can- 
cer, 422  n. ;  by  Matos  Fragoso,  427  n. ; 
indebted  to  Vicente,  I.  262  and  n. ; 
regretted  his  life,  II.  252;  is  not 
ill  Uuerta's  Teatro,  III.  852 ;  school 
of  Lope  de  Vega.  II.  294-346.  See 
also  Bertuch ;  Dolun ;  Fauriel ;  Hart- 
zenbusch  ;  Holcroft;  Holland,  Lord; 
Mesonero  Romanos ;  Montalran ;  Na- 
varrete ;  Richard ;  Southey ;  Zedlitz. 

Vegas,  Damian  de,  f.  1590,  drama, 
II.  296,  296  n. ;  lyrical  poetry,  UL  6 
and  n. 

Vegefe,  what,  II.  264  and  n. 

Veils,  laws  on,  II.  394  n. 

Veinte  triunfos  of  Frexenal,  III.  17  n. 

Veintequatro,  what,  I.  843. 

Velarde,  Hurtado  db,  ballad,  I. 
331  n. 

Velasco,  Ant.  de,  in  Cancioneros,  I. 
396. 

Velasco,  Juan  Fern,  db,  d.  1613, 
Prete  Jacopin,  I.  466  n. ;  Aldana's 
flattery  of,  II.  4^1  and  n. 

Velasco,  Pedro  Fern.  db.  See  Haro, 
Count. 

Velazquez,  B.  Mateo,  f.  1621,  Fild- 
sofo  del  Aldea,  UL  221  and  n. 

Velazquez,  Diego,  picture  of  siege  of 
Breda,  II.  400  n. ;  expulsion  of  Mo- 
riscos,  I.  428  n.  ;  Prince  Balthazar, 
II.  3fM  n. 

Velazquez,  Ger6nimo,  II.  168  n. 

Velazquez,  Luis  Josef,  d.  1772, 
works,  III.  281  and  n. ;  ed.  La  Torre, 
II.  283  and  n. ;  Mingo  Revulgo,  I. 
233  n. 

Velazquez  db  Velasco.    See  Vaz. 

Vblez  db  Guevara,  Luis.  See  Gue- 
Tara. 


Vellocino  de  oro  of  Lope,  n.  S70  n. 
Velos  antiguos  of  Pinelo,  II.  894  ». 
Vbhdomb,  Duo  db.  III.  288. 
Vbnbgas,  Alexio  db.    See  Vanegas 

VbNBOAS    db   bJLAYKDRA,  PkDBO,  JU 

29  n. 
Venganza  de  la  lengua,  II.  146  n. 
Venguuza  de  i  aiuar  of  Lrope.  11.  379  a. 
Venganza  honrosa  of  Aguilar,  LL  '6{)0 n. 
Venganza  venturosa  of  Lope,  IL  168  n. 
Venice,  Spanish  conspiracy,  II.  275  n. 
Ventura  y  Vald&s,  Vicentb  de  la, 

f.  17:38,  in.  268  n. 
Ventura  t  Vkrgara.    See  Vergsra 

Salcedo. 

Venus  y  Adonis  of  Moncayo,  11.  487 ; 
of  Salazar,  111.  27  a.;  of  Calderon, 
IL406. 

Vera  Tassis  t  Villarobl,  JuAir  db, 
dramas,  II.  486 ;  edit,  of  Calderon's 
plays,  864  n. ;  notice  of  Roxaa,  418  n. ; 
ediU  Salazar,  III.  27  n. 

Vera  t  Figubroa,  or  Znf^ioA,  Juah 
Antonio  db,  d.  1668,  Fernando  6 
Sevilla  restaurada,  I.  108  n.,  IL  603, 
504  M. ;  on  Pedro  el  Cruel,  L  165  n. ; 
Carlos  Quinto,  III.  174  n. ;  Embaxa- 
dor,  214,  215  n. ;  author  of  the  Cen- 
ton  epistolario  and  other  forgeries, 
416,  419-422. 

Vera  t  OrdoHbz,  Diboo  db,  f.  1622, 
IIL46II. 

Veragua,  Columbus's  Tision  at,  L 
189. 

Vbraouas,  Duqub  db,  relations  with 

Guevara,  IL  809;    with   Calderon, 

857. 
Veranio.  Pladdo,  pteud,  of  Mayans  y 

Siscar. 
Verdad  en  el  potro  of  Santos,  11. 860  n. 

Ill  150  and  n. 
Verdad  sospechosa  of  Alarcon.  11. 385, 

886. 
Verdadero  amante  of  Lope,  IL  197 

and  n.,  271  a. 
Verdadero  suceso  of  Villena,  11.  482  n. 
Vbrgara  Salcbdo.  S.  Ventura  db, 

f.  1661,  III.  26  and  n. ;  on  CaldeKii« 

IL  854  n. 
Vergel  of  Alarcon,  UL  77  and  a. 
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Vergonzoso  en  palacio  of  Tino,  II. 

230  «.,  827,  328  n. 
Verses  truncated,  III.  106  n. 
Versification  of  Naharro,  I.  273  and  n. ; 

of  Garcihisso,  464  and  n. ;  of  Lope, 

II.  11)4,  20G;  of  Montalvan,  321  n. ; 
of  Calderon,  407. 

Versos  de  arte    mayor,  what,  I.  347 

and  n. 
Versos   esplrituales   of   Enadnas,    III. 

50  n. 
Vespasian,  favors  Spain,  III.  281. 
Vesi'uoci,  I.  I'JI. 
Vestiduras  y   paredes   of  Villena.    I. 

321^  n. 
Vexamen   de   ingenios  of  Cancer,  II. 

42:iw.,  III.  210  n. 
Vezilla  Castellanos.     /Sec  Castella- 

nos. 
Via  crueia  of  I>opc,  II,  178. 
Viagu  del  alma  of  Loiw,  II.  190.  200, 

364  M. ;  del  mundo  of  Cevallos,  III. 

213  n. ;  del  Parnaso  of  Cervante.s,  II, 

123  and  ii. ;   entretenido   of  Uox as, 

III.  212,  213  and  n. 

VlANA,  ('.VKLOS,  PllfxCIPE  DE,  d.   1401, 

Cnliiica,   I.    170    n. ;    trs.    Aristotle, 
170  w. ;  education,  377  n. ;  friend  of 
Ausias  March,  290  and  n. ;  of  Corella, 
307  n. 
ViANA.  l*i:i)U(»  Sancho  de,  trs.  Ovid, 

II.  h(Y)  n. 

ViAitDor,  L<>r:is,  life  of  Cervantes,  II. 
JH)h.;  trs.  tales,  122  «. ;   1).  Quixote, 

III.  438. 

Vk'knr,    Jos.,    edits     Kengifo,     III. 

205  n. 
VicKNTK,  Oil.,  d.  15.57,  life  and  works, 

I.  25i-2ti:'.:  liis  Aniadis.  II.  42  and  u.  ; 

}*arvos,  50  n. 
Vicente,  Juan,  ft.^'ir/i.  of  T.  Yriarte. 
Victor,  tlu'rttri(Nil  shout,  II.  41'i  and  n. 
VicuNV,  Jtan    L<>ri:z  de,  edits  G«'»n- 

pora.  III.  22  u. 
Vida  de   N.    Senora  of  Mendoza,    II. 

332  and  n. 
Vida,  La,  cs  iiuefio,  coine<Iia  of  Calde- 
ron, II  :15I  T..  ■  forbidden,  III.  301  n  ; 

auto,  II.  412  ti. 
ViDAL  Di:  Hks  vlO,  Ramon,  1.  293. 


Vidas  de  etpalioles  of   Quintana,  III 

832. 
Vidriana,  La,  of  Huete.  II.  46  and  n. 
Viejoy  nilla  of  Moratin,  III.  857. 
Viejo  zeloso  of  Cervantes,  II.  128. 
Vienna,  Library,  II.  480  n.,   IlL  71   n., 

Preface,  xi. 
ViETRA,   Ant.  de,   Lagrimas   de  He- 

raclito,  IIL  215  n. 
Vilarasa,  Luis  de,  f.  1416, 1.  296. 
Villa  Franca,  in  the  Cancioneros.  L 

403. 
ViLLAORA,  Gasp,  de,  f.   1610,  Nuero 

Me'xico,  II.  473  and  n. 

ViLLAHERMOSA,  DcQUK  Df5,  III.  32. 

ViLLAiZAN,  Ger6n.     See  Villayzan. 

ViLLAIZAN,     J.     Nu5^EZ      DE,     f.      1350, 

clironicle,  I.  159. 
ViLLALBA,  M.  de,  Rctor,  II.  440- 
ViLLALOBOS,   Fr.    db,    f.     164.%  WOfkj, 

II.  0-8  ;  on  the  Castilian,  24  ;  tr*.  by, 
00;  on  Antruejo,  I.  250  n. ;  tr«.  the 
Amphitryon,  265. 

VlLLAL(>B08,   MiO.    COLODRBRO    DE,   f. 

1042,  Fibulas,  II.  487  w. 
V1LLALOBO8,  Simon  de,   f.   1605,  Pe- 

lear  a  la  gineta.  III.  218  and  n. 
ViLLALON,  f.  1536,  drama,  II.  46  n. 
ViLLALON,  Crist,  de,  f.  1541,  I.  421  ■. 

ViLLALPANDO,     JaCINTO     DE,     f.     1655, 

Amor   enamorado,   II.   487  and   a.; 
tales.  III.  145  and  n. 
ViLLALTA,   Andrbs  DE,   ballad*,  in. 

407. 

ViLLAMEDIANA,    CONDE    DE,     d.     1622^ 

lyrical   poetry,   III.    23,  24   and  n.; 

drama.  IL  211  n. ;  FA>ulai,  487;  bal- 

lads.  III.  76 ;  Cafttilian,  248  n. 
Villancicos,  what,  I.  249  and  n. ;  in  the 

Cancioneros,  400;  in  the  War  of  the 

Succession,  III.  256  n. 
Villano  en  su  rincon  of  Lope,  II.  -12711. 
ViLLANUKVA,    Luift,    Viifpe   literario, 

III.  1S4  w. ;  ed.  Fomer.  819  a. 
Vii.LANUKVA,  ToMAtf  DE.     Ste  Tonuu 
ViLL.vKOYA,   Joi».,    on    Don   J  ay  me'* 

chronicle,  I.  285  n. ;  on  printing  in 
Valencia,  305  n. 
Vir.LARs,    Mad.  de,  on   the  an  to  of 
UiyO.  III.  237  n. ;  on  plays,  IL  456  a 
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ViLLASAlVDIKO,  AlF.   AlTABBZ   DB,   f. 

1428,  verses  for  Pero  Nifio,  1. 179  n. ; 
other  works,  853  and  n.,  888. 

Villa YiciosA,  Jos.  db,  d.  1668,  Mot- 
quea,  II.  493. 

ViLLAViciosA,  Sbb.  db,  f.  1660,  dra- 
mas, II.  427,  428  n. 

ViLLAYZAN,  Ger6n  db,  dramas,  II. 
337  and  n. ;  patronage  of,  456  n. 

ViLLEOAS,  Alonso  DB,  f.  1554,  La 
Selvagia,  I.  241,  242  n.;  on  the  Ce- 
lestina,  235  n. 

Villegas,  Ant.  db,  f.  1561,  Inventa- 
rio,  I.  464,  465  and  n.,  III.  129-182 
and  n. ;  Pyramus,  II.  485. 

Villegas,  Est.  Manuel  db,  d.  1669, 
life  and  works.  III.  36-88  and  n. ; 
satires,  50;  elegies,  52,  58;  pasto- 
rals, 56 ;  epigrams,  57,  58 ;  tra.  of 
Anacreon,  II.  293  n. ;  on  the  drama, 
342  and  n. ;  orthography,  III.  250  n. ; 
on  Phaeton,  38  n. 

Villegas,  Fran,  db,  dramas,  II.  434 
and  n.,  438  n.,  341  n..  III.  445. 

Villegas,  Ger6n.  db,  trs.  Juvenal,  L 
369  n. 

Villegas,  Juan  db,  dramas,  II 
446  n. 

Villegas,  Pero  Fbrn.  db,  d.  1525, 
trs.  Dante,  I.  369  n. ;  other  poetry, 
ib. ;  on  terza  rima,  445  n. 

Villena,  Alonso  Garrido  db,  f. 
168:J.  trs.  Boiardo,  II.  481;  his 
Roncesvalles,  482  n. 

ViLLBNA,  Don  Enrique  db,  d.  1484, 
works  and  life,  I.  823-329  and  notes; 
connected  with  Macias  el  enamora- 
do,  329,  330  and  n. ;  not  author  of  the 
Tesoro,  41  n. ;  moral  play  by,  281 
and  n.  ;  Consistory  of  Barcelona,  295 
and  n. ;  translation  of  Dante,  318;  in 
the  Trecientas  de  Mena,  348 ;  char- 
acter by  Perez  de  Guzman,  863 ;  Po- 
etical court,  390 ;  art  of  poetry,  HI. 
265 ;  books  of  magic,  417, 418;  drama 
on,  by  Roxas,  I.  826  n. 

ViLLENA,  Marques  db,  d.  1788,  III. 
246  n. 

ViLLENA,    MARQUisS    DE,   d.    1751,    III. 

246  n. 


VlHCBKT,  JACQUBt,  f.  1668,  tis.  Pal- 
merin  de  Inglaterra,  I.  212  n. 

V1S0LB8,  Nabcis,  f.  1600,  trs.  Fores- 
to's  CnSnica,  L  196  n. ;  poetry,  307 
and  n. 

VlOLANTB  DBL  ClBLO.      Se€  Ciclo. 

Virgen  del  sagrario  of  Caldecon,  II. 
372,  875  fi. 

Virgen  Biadre  de  Dios  of  Escobar,  II. 
477,  478  n. 

ViRQiL,  ballad  on,  I.  114, 115  and  n. ; 
trs.  by  ViUena,  I.  327  n.,  829  n. ;  by 
Mesa,  II.  499,  600  n. ;  by  Luis  de 
Leon,  86;  by  Euzina,  L  247;  by 
GarcUasso,  452 ;  edition  of,  dedicated 
to  Garcilasso,  I.  451  n. 

ViRQiL,  PoLYDORB,  imitated  by  Cueva, 
in.  63  n. 

Virgin,  Holy.    See  Madonna. 

Virginia  of  Montiano,  UL  389. 

Viriatus,  by  Fonseca,  II.  449  n. 

Virtud,  pobreza  y  muger  of  Lope,  III. 
17  n. 

Virtud  vence  al  destino  of  Afiorbe, 
III.  889  and  n. 

Virtue,  honored,  by  Luzan,  III.  263. 

ViRUBS,  Cri8t6val  de,  f.  1581,  life 
and  works,  II.  64-66;  Monserrate, 
474, 475  and  n. ;  didactic  poetry,  UI. 
61 ;  descriptive,  66  n. ;  peculiar  or- 
thography, 250  fi. ;  Lope  de  Vega  on, 
II.  195, 196. 

Visigoths  in  Spain,  m.  387. 

Vision  deleytable  of  La  Torre,  I.  876. 

Visions  of  Quevedo,  II.  289-291. 

Visita  de  los  chistes  of  Quevedo,  II. 
289. 

Vita  beata  of  Lucena,  1. 875, 876  and  n. 

Vita  Mathildis,  I.  100  n. 

ViTERBo,  Juan  Annius  db,  forgeries, 

II.  15,  m.  186  n. 
Vitoria    del    amor  ol    Morchon,   11. 

444  n. 
Viuda  de  Padilla  of  Martinez  de  la 

Rosa,  m.  868  n. 
Viudo,  O.,  of  Vicente,  I.  260,  261. 
Vivas,  Fr.  Duban,  II.  477,  478  n. 
VivBRO,  Luis  DB,  in  the  Ctodoneros, 

L  896. 
ViYxs,  Luis,  II.  461  n. 
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Vivo,  El,  J  el  difunto  of  Santos,  III. 

151  and  n. 
Vizcayno  fingido  of  Cervantes,  II.  130. 
VoLTAiRS,  his  Mariamne,  II.  384  n. ; 

mistake    about    Corneille,    308    n. ; 

about  Diamante,  425  ;  about  Ercilla, 

467  n. ;  about  Marcos  de  Obregon. 

III.  109  n. ;  trs.  by  Yriarte,  343 ;  by 

HuerU,  345  n.,  352;  in  Gil  Bias,  294, 

295  n. 
Vopiscus,  used  by  Calderon,  II.  400 

and  ru 
Votos  del  pavon,  I.  55  and  n. 
Vowels  omitted,  III.  144  and  n. 
Vuelta  de  Egypto  of  Lope,  II.  256. 

Wack,  Rohert,  I.  197. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  at  Madrid,  II. 
443  n. 

Walkkr.  Feiid.,  III.  206  n. 

Wallis,  S   T..  I.  425  n. 

Walter  de  Chatillon,  I.  52  and  n. 

War  of  tlie  Succession.  Svg  Succes- 
sion. 

Ward,  Edw.,  I).  Quixote  travestie, 
III.  440. 

Wakton,  J.,  on  fiction,  III.  i5'.H);j. 

Weal  and  woe  of  Calderon,  II.  401 
and  /I. 

WtUER,  Carl  Maria  vov,  II.  121  n. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of,  I.  419. 

WiiEATO.v,  H.,  on  the  Partidas,  1.47  n 

White,  J.  Blanco,  d.  1H41,  Protes- 
tant, I.  429  u.  ;  on  the  Celestina, 
2.'Vi  n.,  2.'^  ;i. ;     Diablo   predicador, 

II.  341  n. ;  Dohlado's  U'tters,  212  n.  ; 

III.  237  n. ;  on  Luzan,  2<)7  n. ;  decay 
of  culture  in  his  time,  269  ;  on  Cla- 
vijo,  I.  186  N. 

WiELAND.  C  M..  ticticms,  I.  197  :  pro- 
motes study  of  Spanish,  II.  3.'JH  n.  ; 
on  Villegas.  III.  38  n. ;  imitates  1). 
Quixote,  440. 

WiFFEN,  H.  B..  Spanish  scholar,  I. 
408  n. ;  on  Protestant  Spanish  books, 
422  n.;  edit-*  Valdes,  II.  20  m. 

WiFFEN,  J.  H.,  on  Garcilasso'fl  ances- 
tor, 1. 447  n. ;  trs.  of  Garcilaj^so.  455  n. 

Wilkinson,  John.  f.  1555,  trs.  Avila's 
Comentarios,  III.  174  n. 


WiLLKOXM,  M.,  on  the  Biscajmnt,  III 

377  71. 

WiLMOT,  trs.  D.  Quixote,  IIL  430. 

Wolf,  Feroinamd,  on  the  poem  of  the 
Cid,  I.  11  ft. ;  on   the   Arciprette  de 
Hita,  71  II.;  on  old   ballads,  117  n.. 
127  n. ;  on  the  Palmerin,  212  a.  ;  on 
tiie  Celestioa,    289  n. ;    on   Enxint. 
246  n. ;  on  the  Cancioneros,  8i6  n. ; 
on  Castillejo,   468  n. ;    on   the  early 
theatre,  II.  196  n. ;  on  an  ODpnblisbed 
play  of  Lope,  208  a.;  on  Fr.  de  la 
Torre,  283    n. ;    on    endechas.    III. 
53  n. ;  on  the  Rosas  of  Timooeda, 
71  n.,  413 ;  on  ballads  from  dramtf, 
78  n. ;  on  the  Reyna  Serilla,  115  a. ; 
on  the  word  Prosa,  402  n. ;  on  the 
Romanceros,  403;    on    his   Flor  ds 
romances,  413,  414 ;  on  the  Crdoica 
de  A.  de  Luna,  1. 180  a. ;  on  VUlena's 
moral  play,  231  n. 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  ed.  Tia  flngida  of  Cer 
vantes,  II.  122  n. 

Wolf,  the  German  actor,  II.  888  a. 

Wolff,  O.  L.  B.,  trs.  Poema  del  Qd, 
L  18  n. 

Wolff,  P.  A.,  IL  480  «. 

Wordsworth,  W  ,  on  D.  Quixote,  IL 
146  n. 

WoTTON,  Sir  H.,  on  Huarte,  III.  219a. 

Wright,  T.,  on  the  early  mysteries,! 
22U  ;i. ;  on  St.  Patrick,  IL  867  a. 

Xacaras,  ballads,  II.  451 ;  attributed  to 

Calderon,  354  n. 
Xerez,  battle  of,  III.  890. 
Xkrez,  Fr.  dk,  Conquista  del  Peni,  II. 

40  and  it. 
Xerica.  persecuted,  III.  369. 
XiMKNES,  Cardinal,  Life  by  Hefele,  L 

408   n.;    intolerant    and    false,   410 

and  n. ;  power  and  injustice,  428  a. ; 

attempt    to    beatify    him,    428    a.; 

Grand  Inquisitor.  423;  founds  AlcaU, 

434  ;  Oviedo's  life  of,  IL  88  and  a.; 

Osorio  on,  468  ;  publishes  the  Scala 

Paradisi,  III.  100  n. ;  bad  policy  of, 

22'.). 
XiMENo,  Vic,  d.  1764,  L  809  a. ; 

Rodriguez,  IL  300  a. 
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Yaciar,  Juan  db,  f.  1569,  letter- writer, 
III.  162  fi. 

Yaoue  db  Salas,  J.    See  SaUs. 

YaS^ez;  Dibqo,  Poeoia  de  Alonso  xi., 
I.  70  and  n. 

Ya!^z  y  Rivera,  Gbron  ,  d.  1632, 
Mozo  de  muchos  amos,  III.  109. 

Yanguas  t  Miranda,  edits  Viana,  I. 
170  n. 
.    Ydeas  de  Apolo  of  Vergara,  III.  26 
and  n. 

Yepes,  DiEQo  DB,  f.  1599,  works.  III. 
176  n.,  219  n. 

Ymareta,  Tirso,  pseud,  of  T.  Yriarte. 

YoNG,  Bart.,  trs.  Diana,  II.  485  n..  III. 
5  n.,  82  n.,  85  n. 

Young,  Ed.,  trs.  by  Escoiquiz,  III.  829; 
imitated  by  Cadahalso,  348  n. 

Young,  M.,  on  Vald^s,  II.  20  n. 

Yriarte,  Juan  db,  proverbs,  III.  204 ; 
on  Luzan,  268  n. ;  Royal  librarian, 
279,  304. 

Yriarte,  Tomas  de,  d.  1791,  life  and 
works,  III.  304-806  and  n. ;  on  Pe- 
dro el  Cruel,  I.  165  n. ;  on  Cota, 
235  ;i. ;  on  Di^logo  de  las  lenguas,  II. 
20  M. ;  on  Espinel  and  Sedano,  III. 
62  n.;  on  the  Chronicones,  184  n. ; 
Club  of  San  Sebastian,  302  ,  compe- 
tition with  Melendez,  312, 313  and  n.; 
dramas,  348;  epitaph  on  Huerta, 
352  n. 

Ysopet,  L  76  n. 

Yuste,  Charles  t.  at,  I.  460  n. 


Zabaleta,  Juan  db,  f.  1667,  life  and 

works,  m.  225  and  n. ;  dramas,  II. 

423  and  n..  III.  445. 
Zabaleta,  T.,  f.  1750,  on  Nasarre,  m. 

282   n. ;   on  the  drama,  II.  129  n. ; 

Discurso  cntico,  129  n. 
Zabra  and  Fernandez,  m.  446. 
Zaguer,  El,  in  Mendoza,  I.  48>%485. 
Zahurdas  de  Pluton  of  Quevedo,  11. 

289  n. 

Zamora,  Alon.  db,  f.  1525,  IIL  44  n. 
Zamora,  Ant.  db,  f.   1730,   dramas, 

n.  438,  434  and  n. ;  Don  Juan,  825 ; 

poetry,  IIL  257. 


Zamora,  Lor.  db,  d.  1614,  his  Sagun- 

to,  II.  496,  499  n. 
Zapata,  Luis  db.    See  Qapata. 
Zapata,  Simbon,  f.  1035,  II.  502  n. 
Zapatazo  £  zapatilla  of  Gallardo,  HI. 

483  n. 
Zapatero,  El,  y  el  rey  of  Zorrilla,  I. 

165  n. 
Zarabandas,    what,    II.   250   n,,    452 

and  II. 
Zaratb,  Aoustin  db.    See  (arate. 
Zarate,  Fbrnajydo  db,  t  1598,  III. 

211  n. 
Zaratb,  Fbrn.  Jacinto  db,  f.  1654, 

tales,    IIL    144    n.;    borrows  from 

Lope,  IL  224  h. ;  pUys,  871  n.,  428 

and  n.,  III.  445 ;  not  the  same  with 

Enriquez  Gomez,  II.  428  n. 
Zaratb,  Fr.  Lopez  de,  d.   1658,  In- 

vendon  de  la  Cruz,  U.  490  and  n. ; 

poems  attributed  to  Lope  de  Vega, 

185  91. ;  lyrical  poetry  and  tragedy, 

IIL  41,  42  n. 
Zarzuelas  of  Diamante,  U.  425 ;  of  Cal- 

deron,  409  n. ;  of  Candamo,  481 ;  of 

PelUcer,  481  n. 
Zatrilla  y  Vico,  Joseph,  f.  1686, 

Engafios  y  desengaSos,  III.  128  n. 
Zavala  t  Zamora,  Gaspar,  f.  1780, 

dramas,  III.  854.  855  n. 
Zataleta.    See  Zabaleta. 
Zatas,  MARfA  DB,  f.  1687,  tales,  U. 

425,  in.  148  and  n. 
Zbdlitz,  imitates  Lope,  n.  280  n. 
Zegris  and  Abencerrages,  ballads,  I. 

188  ;  story  of,  III.  117. 
Zelos  aun  del  ayre  of  Calderon,  U. 

874  n. 
Zeloso,  imitation  of  Celestina,  I.  243 

and  n. ;  entremes  of  Cervantes,  U. 

128. 
Zeloso  estremeffo  of  Cervantes,  XL  122 : 

ofMontalvan.  820  a. 
Zbno,  Apostou),  n.  400  n. 
Zenobia  tit  Calderon,  U.  400  and  a. 
Zbpbda,  Romero  db.    See  Cepeda. 
Zbtallos,  Mioubl  db,  f.  1788,  IIL 

256  and  n. 
Zoraida  of  Cienf uegos.  III.  852  and  n. 
Zorrilla,  Josi,  on  Pedro  el  Cmel,  L 
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165  n. ;  on  Don  Juan,  11.   325  n. ; 

Azucena  silvestre,  475  n. 
ZoRzi,  A.,  on  Cultismo,  III.  448. 
ZuSiOA,  DiBOO  Ortiz  de,  Historia  de 

SeviUa,  I.  104  n.,  III.  199  n.,  428. 
Zc!^iOA,  Francesillo  de,  burlesque, 

I.  227  «.,  II.  26  n. ;  on  Guevara,  II. 

16/1. 


ZuRARA,  Gomez  Eannbs  db,  Portu- 
guese chronicler,  1. 198,  199  and  n. 

ZuRiTA,  Gbr6n.  de,  d.  1680,  Hist  de 
Aragon,  III.  171-178  and  n.  ;  letters, 
I.  486  n.,  III.  163  and  n. ;  DiAogo  de 
las  lenguas,  II.  20  n. ;  Passo  hen- 
roso,  I.  176  n. ;  on  D'Esclot,  286  n.; 
on  Villena's  moral  play,  231  n. 
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